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ADVERTISEMENT. 


D» Adam’s KlaboraU “ Summary of Roman Antiquities " has hllfi«to 
appeared in an octavo form, and, in consequence of its price, has not 
found its way into many of our classical schools. To remrxly this 
inconvenience, the work is now presented in a more portable shape, 
and at little more Uian one-lialf of the original price. The editor 
trusts, tliat in llius rendering this admirable work accessible to every 
sclioolboy, lie does some service to classical literature. 

The editor has availed himself of several valuable works that have 
appeared since tlie days of the learned author. Notes of considera¬ 
ble length will be found from Niebuhr’s Roman History, from 
Henderson on Ancient Wines, from Ulair on Slavery among the 
Romans, and from the works of Professor Anthon of New York. 
These notes in some instances correct the mistakes, and hi otliers 
supply the deficiencies of the original work. 

The numerous references interspersed tliroiigliout the text of 
former editions, have been removed to the foot of each page, which 
exliibits tlie text in a more continuous form. For the benefit of the 
tyro, translations have also been given of many of the Latin quota- 
tioiis. but to classical students, and others, who liavc occasion to 
consult tile work, perhaps the greatest improvement will be found in 
Lite enlargement of the Indices. The Latin Index now contains 
fully four times, mure words and phrases than tlie former one, 
and embraces, it is hoped, every word and plirase explained in the 
volume. 

Six Engravings on Steel and nearly one hundred wood-cuts will bo 
fomid interspersed, wliicii have been copied horn Montfaucon's L’An. 
liquite Ex])liqui;e, Sir Wm Cell’s Pompeii, and other works of tlie 
highest autliority. 

Lastly, in order to direct attention to the most essential topics, and 
to facilitate examination, it is tlie intention of the editor to publish, 
as soon os possible, a complete set of Questions, which will considera¬ 
bly abridge the teacher’s labour, and save the student’s time. 

Witli these additions and alterations, tlie editor humbly trusts that 
tliis edition of Adam’s Antiquities may be found not altogether unde¬ 
serving of public uulice and patronage. 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


Nothinq has more engaf^ed the attention of literaiy men, since the 
revival of Imming, than to trace, from ancient monuments, the insti¬ 
tutions and laws, the religion, the manners, and customs of the Ro¬ 
mans, under the general name ot Homan Antiquities. This branch of 
knowledge is not only curious in itself, but absolutely necessary for 
understanding the classics, and for reading with advantage the his¬ 
tory of that cedebrated peo|)le. It is particularly requisite for such as 
prosecute the study of tile civil law. 

Scarcely on any subject liave more books been written, and many 
of them by persons of distinguished abilities; but they are fur the 
must part too voluminous to. be generally usefiU. Hence a number 
of abridgments have been published; of which tiiose of Kennet and 
Nieuport are esteemed the best. The latter is, on the whole, better 
adapted than the former to illastrate the classics ; but being written 
in Latin, and abounding with difficult phrases, is not fitted for the use 
of younger students. Besides, it contains notliing concerning the laws 
of tlie Roniiuis, or the buildings of tlie city, which are justly reckoned 
among the most valuable parts in Kennet. 

On these accounts, near twenty years ago, the compiler of the 
following pages thought of framing from both, chiefly from Nieuport, 
a compendium for his own use, with an intention to print it, if he 
should meet with no book on the subject to his mind. But he sotjii 
perceived, that on several important points he could nut derive from 
either the satisfaction he wished. He therefore had recourse to other 
gouges of information, and chiefly to the classics themselves. To 
enumerate the various authors he lias consulted would be tedious and 
useless. It is sufficient to say, tliat he has borrowed with freedom, 
from all hands, whatever he judged fit for his purpose. He has been 
chiefly indebted to Maniitius, Brissonius, and Middleton, on the 
senate; to Pignorius, on slaves; to Sigonius, and Grucchius, Maiiu- 
tius, Huber, Gravina, Merula, and Heineccius, on the assemblies of 
the people, the rights of citizens, the laws and judicial proceedings; 
to Lipsiui, oil tlie magistrates, tlie art of war, shows of the circus, 
and gladiators; to Sclueffer, on naval afffiirs and carriages; to Fer- 
rarius, on tlie Roman dress; to Kirchmsuiius, on funerals; to Ar- 
butlinot, on coins; to Hi'ckson, on agriculture; to Donatus, on the 
city j u) Tumebus, Abrehamus, Rosinus, Salmasius, Hottomannui, 
a .<) 
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flmvius, and Grouovius, Montfaucon, Piliscu", Eniesli, and particu¬ 
larly to Gpsner, in different parts of the work. 

After making considerable progri^ in this iindprUiking, thp com¬ 
piler found the pxpcutinn so diffiriilt, that he would have willingly 
dmpt it, could he have found any thing on the subject to answer his 
views. ActOirdingly, when Mr Leinpriere did him th^ favour In 
enmmunicatc his design of )mbli,shing that useful work, thp C'laetical 
Oictionury, he used th(^ freeeloni to s\iggpst to him the propriety of 
intenniiigliiig with his plan a ilescription of nomuii Antiqiiilie.s. nut 
being iid'onned hy ihiit geiillemun lluit this was impracticable, and 
fneetiiig with no Umk whitdi JoiiusJ tlie pxjtlaimtioii of words and 
things tngi'ther, he resolved to execute his nrigiiial inleiitiuu. U is 
now abovi' lliree years sinpe he Itegiii printing. This d<'lay has been 
ut^casiiined partly by tlie difficulty oftbe work, und making various 
alterations and additions; partly, also, by u solicitude to receive the 
remarks of some gentlemen of learning and taste, on whose judgment 
he could ndy, who have been so obliging as to read over, with criti¬ 
cal attention, the sheets as they were printed. 

After Giiisliing wliat relates to tlie laws and judicial proceedings, 
the compiler proposed publishing tliat part by itself, with a kind of 
ayllahm of tlie other parts subjoined; that he might have leisure to 
reprint, with improvements, a Summary of Geography and History, 
which he composed a few years ego for the use of scholars, But 
after giving an account of the deities and religious rites in his cursory 
manner, and without quoting authorities, he was induced, by the 
advice of friends, to relinquish that design, and to postpone other 
objects, till be should bring the present performance to a conclusion. 
Although he has all along studied brevity as much as regard to per¬ 
spicuity would admit, the book has swelled to a much greater size 
than at first he imagined. 

The labour he has undergone can be conceived by those only who 
have been conversant in such studies. But he will think his [^aiiis 
well bestowed, if his work answer the end intended—to facilitate the 
acquisition of classical learning. He has done every thing in his 
power to render it useful. He has endeavoured to give a just view 
of the constitution of the Roman government, and to point out the 
principal causes of the various changes which it underwent. This 
part, it is hoped, will be found calculated to impress on the minds of 
youth just sentiments of government in general j by showing, on the 
one liand, the pernicious effects of aristocratic domination ; and, on 
tlie other, the still more hurtful consequences of democraticul licen¬ 
tiousness, and oligarchic tyranny. 

But it is needless to point out what has been attempted in particu¬ 
lar parts; as it has been the compiler's great aim, throughout tlie 
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nliolc, to cuiivry as milch useful infonnatiDn asspossible within the 
iiinils lie has pri’scriU'd to himself. Altlioii^h very few thing! uw 
uJvniici'if wilhoiit cliLssienl authority, yet in so extensive b held, end 
oiiiiilst such iliM-rsiiy of ii|iinluiis. he, no ihiiiht, may have fallen into 
luisUikes. These he shall esteem it the highest favour to liave point- 
isl out to him ; nnil he earit^sLly entreats the. assistance ot tlie encoiir- 
ngers Ilf learning tu enable him to reniler his work more iiseriil. lie 
has submitted hi.s plan to the best Judges, and it has unifurmly met 
willi their apiiroliation. 

It may perhaps lie thought. Unit in some places hr lias quoted too 
many aiillinrilies. Hut he is confident no one will think so, who takes 
the iruiililn to examine them. This he. esteems the must valiuilile 
part of the lamk. It has at least been the most laliorious. A work 
of this kind, he imagines, if properly executed, might be made to 
serve ns a key to all the classics, and in some degree supersede the 
use of large annotations and commentaries oii the diC'erent authors; 
which, when the same customs are alluded to, will generally be found 
to contain little else but a repetition of the same things. 

The Compiler has nuw in a great measure completed, what above 
twenty years ago he conceived to be wanting in the common plan of 
education in this country. His first attempt was to connect the study 
of Latin Grammar with that of English; which was approved of by 
some of the first literary characters then in the kingdom. It is 
sufficient to mention Mr Harris and Dr Lowth. He has since con¬ 
trived, by a new and natural arrangement, to include in the same book 
a vocabulary, not only of the simple and primitive words in the Latin 
tongue, but also of the most common derivatives and compoimds, with 
an explanation of phrases and of tropes. His next attempt was to 
join the knowledge of ancient and modem geography, and the 
principles of history, with the study of the classics. And now he 
has endeavoured to explain difficult words and phrases in the Roman 
authors, from tho'customs to which they refer. How far he has suc¬ 
ceeded in the execution he must leave others to judge, He can only 
say, that what he has written has proceeded from the purest desire tu 
promote the improvement of youth and that he should never have 
thought of troubling the world with his publications, if he could have 
found, on any of the subjects he has treated, a book adapted tr hi“ 
purpose. He has attained his end, if he has put it in the power of 
the teacher to convey instruction with mure ease, and in a shorter 
time; and of the learner to procure, with the greater facility, instruc¬ 
tion for himself. He has laboured long in the education of youth, 
and wished to show himself not unworthy of the confidence reposed in 
him by the public. His chief enjoyment in life has arisen from the 
Bcqiiisition and communication of useful knowledge : and he «iii Imlu 
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say with Seneca, cum hac exceptione de^ur sapicniio, utiliam in- 
riiisam teneam, nee enunciem, rrjiciam,’* Ep. 0. 

£i/lnhitrgh, April, I7»l, 


ADVERTISEMENT TO SECOND EDITION. 


The cnmpili'r has felt iniic;li sitistacLiDii from the favuurablc recep- 
tiuii his piTlurinaiice lias met witli. He lias, in particular, been high¬ 
ly gralifieiJ by the aiiprulmtiuii iif several ill' the masters uf the great 
Bchuuls in Eiiglaiul, and uf the prufessurs in the universities uf buth 
kiilgihinis. The iibligiiig cuniniunicalluns he lias received frum them, 
and fritiii uther genllenieii of llii' first character fur classical learning, 
he will ever reineuiber with gratitiidi’. Stiniiilaled by such encour¬ 
agement, he lias exerU'd his utnuist industry tu iiiipruve this edilinii. 
The inuneruiis facts luid authorities he has added will show the pains 
he has besUwed. The iiuh'x uf Latin words and phnises is ainsider- 
ably enlarged; and an index of pnipernanies and tilings is siibjuined; 
fur suggi'sling the iitilily of wliicli, he is indebted tu the aiitliors of 
the Analytical Keview. 

There are sevenil hnuiclies uf his subject which still remain to lie 
discussed; and in tliuse he has treated uf. he luis been ubiiged to 
Rippress nioiiy particulars for fear of swelling Ills book Ui too great a 
site. It has tllen fon' been suggesUsl tu him, that tu render this work 
roori! genenilly useful, it ought U> be printed in Lwu dilferent funns: 
in a smaller si^e lur the use uf si'hiHils; luid in a larger furiii, with 
additional uliservutiuiis mid plates, fur the use of more advanced 
students. I'his,* if he find it agreeable to the public, he will eii- 
deavuur to execute tu tlie best of his abiliiy ; but it luust be a wurk 
of Lime ; luid hr is now oliligid to din-ct Ins altcntiun to uther ub- 
Jects, which he considers uf no less uii|Hir>ance, 

As sevemi uf tile classics, buth (ireek and Latin, are differently 
divided by different editors, it will Ih* proper to nicntion what editions 
of tliesc have Ix'eu fulbiweti in the ipiuuiliuiis: Caisar, by I'lurke, or 
in usiiin IJelpliini; Pliny, by llrotier; QuUictilian and the writers on 
huslsindry, by tJesiier ; Petroiiius Arbiter, by Hunnannus; Iliunysiiu 
of llalicuraassus, by Keiske; Plutarch’s .Mural.s by Xylander; and 
l)io t’assius, by lU'iniarus, It is needless to mention the isliiiuiis of 
.such authors as are always divided in the same manner. Those nut 
dividisl into eli:i[iU‘rs, as Appiau, Strabo, .Plutarcli’s Lives, Svc. are 
quoted by bouks and pages. 

li'ifUiiHreft, Uap ttit, iTS'i. 



QUESTIONS 


ON 

ADAM’S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


POUNDATION OF I'HB CITY, AND DIYI- 
BION OF THU PEOPLE. 

I. By whom wai Rome founded, Bud 
when 1 

Into how siBQy tribei did he di> 
vide the people 7 

3. Intohuw many curlee, sack tribal 

4. What waBhe called who preiided 
over one curial 

0. He who presided over them all 7 

6. Huw many loldiere did Romuliifi 
cbooee from each tribe 7 

7, B. What were theeB 3,800 ealled? 
What the commander of a tribe 7 What 
each loldier fumiihed by a tribe 7 

9.10. How wan the territory of Rome 
divided 7 To what purpoBea were these 
parti allotted 7 

II, 12. How were the people origin¬ 
ally divided? What dan wai after- 
wardi added 7 

SBNATB. 

* 13. For what purpme did Romnlni 
institute the senate? 

14.10. Ofwhat number did it at first 
consist ? From whom, and how, were 
they chosen ? 

10. What were the senators called? 
Why ? What, their offspnng? 

17. When was their number increas¬ 
ed, according to Dionysius? When, 
according to Livy? 

IB. What were the oi^ginal senators 
called? and their posterity? What, 
those added by Tarquinlus Prlscns? 

19. How long did this number of 300 
continue ? How many did he add 7 

20. What waa the number in the time 
of Julius CsDsar? After his death? Un> 
dar Augustus ? 

21. What senators were called con- 
MiiptlP Why? How was the senate 
in snnsequence addressed? 

OHIMSINB OP MNATORS. 

22 . Bbw were penons chMen into 
the senate ? From whom ? 

23. From whom is it Aou^tby eome 
that the senate wu inmlied? 

24. How were they ohoeen after th« 
battle of Cannes ? am the eubwersiua 
ef libePty f and under Augustus ? 


28. Who was the princeps lenatus? 
To whom was the title afterwards 
given ? 

20. To what was regard had, in 
choosing senators? 

27. At what age might one be chosen 
a sanutor ? 

2S. What civil office first gave ad' 
mission into the senate? 

29. When might that be enjoyed, 
according to Dion Cauius ? uccording 
to Polybius ? accordins to Cicero ? 

30. Did the qucestoroecome a sena¬ 
tor, suoffioio? Were there any offices 
that gave a legal title to be chosen into 
the senate? 

81. How else could admlseion be 
procured into that body ? 

82. Had any priest a seat in it, in 
right of his office? 

93. What privilege did Augustus 
grant to the sons of senators ? Why? 

SI. Who could not be chosen into 
the senate ? 

85. How did Ap. Claudius Csecua 
disgrace that body ? 

36< When were freedmen admitted ? 
Whom did Julius Cwsar admit? Were 
they allowed to continue ? 

87. What law was enacted A. V. 685, 
respecting the barlu kept by senators? 
And why ? 

8B. What fortune did it behove a 
senator to have during the republic ? 
What, in the time of Angattus 7 

39. How often was tiie senate n- 
viewedf By whem? For what offences 
did the censor degrade them ? 

48. How?—Why did this punUhmeut 
not render persons inf amount u when 
cmxdemned at a trial? 

41. When were saperBumerury 
members first enrolled without formal 
eleotion ? 

42. What was the AUwm eenatoriuin? 

BSPeEl AND PRITILBCaS OP SIMATOIU. 

48. Whet were the badgM of lena- 
tors? 

44. Where did ffiey ail in tite thea¬ 
tre ? In the amphRheatre? in the 
ous? 

4i. Wliet evduaive ri^ had ttey 
I when sacrifieee were offered to JnpiCerr 


QinsTiom. 


40. Whftt prlTileseB did Auguatai 
resarre to tho«B whom he exdttded 
Irum the senate? 

AISIMBLINQ OF BENATKi ftC. 

47. By whose eulbority was the se¬ 
nate assembled ? 

48. By whom were they anciently 
summoned ? Bj? what in later times? 
What used to be added to this edict? 

40> How were those punished who 
refused or neglected to attend ? After 
what age did attendance become, to- 
luntarv ? 

00. In what place alone could the 
senate be held? Why? What were 
these places called t 

fil. When was the senate held under 
the open air ? 

Si. On eshat special occasions was 
It always held without the city ? 

53, At what stated times did the se. 
nate meet f On what days was it not 
lawful to meet? 

64. What was an ordinary meeting 
ealled? Whati an extraordinary sen. 
ate i How were they then summoned ? 

55. What was necessary to render a 
decree legitimate ? 

50. What number constituted a guo- 
mm F Whati before the time of Sylla ? 
What, under Auguetua ? 

57. How did any one, who suspeotsd 
there wee not a q^uorum, prevant a 
decree A’om being paased 7 

58. What did Auguitui enact re- 
ipecting the ordinar; meetings of the 
senate r Why did ha make this enac^ 
meut? 

50. When did the senate meet of 
courae ? For what purpose F Who pre¬ 
sided on these occasions t What was 
dona F 

00. To what business was the month 
of February deroted F 

MANNSa Of ROLUINO AND OONSDLTIMO 
TBI SBNATA. 

01. What was done by the magistrate 
who held the senate, before he entered 
the senate house 7 With what riew? 

Ot. What did Augustas order that 
each senator should do before ho took 
bis seat? 

03. How were the oonsnls roeelTod 
whan they entered F 

04. On whal niaCtere was the senate 
ooneolted F 

9S. On wbet oonld they not deter* 
•mlnewitibeut tibe order of die peo]dB? 

00, How did the presiding magle- 
tinte Uyshe buaiiieiaiMfiire them f In 
what farm did hn aoh the optnlan of 
Meh I 

■07. What Mder wee voellynbeerTod 
hi aikbil dwlr npiaioM? 


88. In what order did they elt? 
Where did the coneuls fit? 

80. By whom were they sometimes 
asked their opinions F 

70. How long did the consuls retain 
the order which they had observed at 
the outset F What was the practice in 
later times ? 

*1. What was the phrase emiftoyed 
when they were all asked their opinion? 

72. What rule did Augustus observe 
in consulting the senators? 

73. Whose consent was neceisary 
before any matter could be laid before 
the senate? What magistrates could 
bring forward aaubjeetfor deliberation 
without this consent F 

74. What power had the tribunes of 
the people over the decrees of the 
senate 7 What was the exercise of 
this power called F 

75. When any one interoededi what 
was the sentence of the senate called? 
On what other occasions was it so 
named F 

78. With what ii senatus auotoritas 
synonymousi when no intercession or 
informality is mentioaed? 

77. What initial latten were used 
when the two were conjoined F- 

78. How did the senators daliTer 
their opinion 7 How did they express 
a mere assent F 

79. Of what were the principal ee* 
nators allowed to give tiieir opinion, 
betides what was proposed? 

60. Why did they require that the 
consul should lay it before the house? 

81. If the consul refused, what other 
magistrates might do it, even against 
bis will ? 

62. With what power was Augustus 
inyested for life, in reference to thie 
ractice F What right was obtained 
y his suceeasori ? 

83. Might the consuls interrupt those 
that spok B 7 With what riew did they 
sometimes introduce things foreign to 
the su^ect? 

84. How wera those that abused this 
right of Bpeaking without intorruptiOD, 
or who threw out abuslTO language, 
Bomecimea forced to dasiic? 

65, How were the speeches of sena¬ 
tor* sometimes received F 

60* Dobs the presiding magistrate 
seem to hare exercised the same ppwer 
at ^ times? 

67. In what oiroumstonres and with 
what Tiew was It allowed to pxdaisn 

OIVIDI? 

00. Hew wera their opinimie somo* 
tlBra doUTered In mniter* of Tory 
gfMt inpoRnnoe T 

Hk T. wbn. did a., uwdiT-U rm 

diaiwlrc.r 



QUSTIONS. 


a 


80 . In wbAkfenn did they oommoDly 
coaclude ? 

01. Did U»ey eyer read their opi> 
nionil 

m. When waa a eenator aaid ** addere 
santestiee ?'* 

lUMNBR OF MAKING A DBOHSK. 

83. In what canaiiited the chief power 
oftbe consul in the aenate? By whom 
waa thia aoxnetimei couteateil f 

M. How wae a decree of the senate 
made? In what words did the presU 
dent request that a diviaion laould 
take place 7 Explain the phrases “ ire 
pedibuB in sententiam altcngus,'' and. 
** discedera yel transire in alia om* 
nia.** 

95. Who ware thePedariil Why 
were they so called? 

96. Who passed over drst 7 What 
was he called P 

97. How was the question decided? 
Whose names were usually prefixed 
to thd decree ? What letter was an* 
ciently sulMcribed to it? and when? 

9S. When were the fathers said 
‘‘PediUua ferre sententiam?’' What 
was their decree then called P What, 
when their opinions were asked P If 
the senate waa unanimous, how was 
the discusBion said to be made ? If 
the contrary P 

99. On what occasion were the opi* 
niens of the senators always asked P 

100. How did they show, while the 
debate was going on, whose opinion 
they approved? What was his opinion 
called who was Joined by the greatest 
number? 

101. Was a decree ever brought into 
the senate in writing ? 

103. Who were not admitted when 
secrecy was necessary ? What was a 
decree made In this manner, called ? 

103. What did J. CauiarapTKHnt with 
rexard to the buslnesa of me aenate f 
Wno reyoked this appointment P Was 
any account of their proceedings made 
out? 

10<1 l^at other public registen 
were kept? 

105. How were senatus conanltuin 
and decretum distinguished? 

1D0. What order waa observed in 
writing a decree ? Row was it mark¬ 
ed a^&e end, when the thbunea in* 
terpoeed? 

107. Whit were the terma need 
when tha senate praised any one f 
What when they censured P When 
they gaye orders le the eonsuls P 
When Che consula obe^ F When 
the aenate eompliad with the decree 
of the people? When they asked any 
thing from the trUNonea P 


lOB. Where were thair decrees de¬ 
posited ? where anciently ? What was 
Che Tabularium P 

100. What was the conBequenoe» 
when they were not carried to the 
treasury ? What law was passed un¬ 
der Tiberius on this point F Why ? 

110. Were they ever suppress or 
altered F eyer reyersed F Why not? 
Ill* How was the aenate dismlaaedl 

POWER OP THE SENATE. 

112. What was the power of the ae* 
nate under the regal government? 

113. How were tboy dealt with by 
Tarquln the Proud? 

114. What waa their power after tha 

abolition of regal government ? What, 
the consequence of their abuse of 
power? • 

115. By what means did the tribunes 
of the people hrst diminish their au¬ 
thority ? bow next? how afterwards f 
bow lastly ? What was formerly the 
case ? now was their power most of 
all abridged P 

116. How were senators treated in 
foreign countries? What priyUegs. 
did they obtain, when tboy had occa¬ 
sion to travel F What honour waa 
CDoferred on tham in the provlnoes 7 

117. What deference was paid to 
their authority by eba Boman^ple 7 
What was the method uaually observed 
in the maDagament of weighty i^UrtP 
Was this the ease iu all malmrs td 
importance F 

113. What power did they exercise 
in msttera of religion F What, with re¬ 
gard to tbe treasury F'-'-to the provin¬ 
ces ?» to ambassadors F—to public 
thanksgivings and triumphs? to the 
Bonfsrnng of titles F—to publln crhues 
and disputes F—to the Isws?—to the 
eemblies of tbe people? 

110. In what was their power chief¬ 
ly oonspicnous? What decree did they 
then pass ? What power did that d^ 
cree confer on the oonsula? What 
waa it called 7 In what stale waa the 
republic then said to be F 
130. What force bad tbe deoreea of 
the senate F By whom were they obey¬ 
ed F By whom could they be cancell¬ 
ed F Was their force permanent F 
191. What ioiBnence bad the autho¬ 
rity of the senate in the last ege of the 
reimblic? In what did tbtsoonunupc 
of tha aenate terminate F 
193. How did Oioen attempt to e^ 
toblith Ita author^ F Hew waa ^s 
union bnAenF What did ihb gisw 
Ufossr an opportunity of doing F 
133. What was the coi^ODt of An. 
gnetns wben he beoeme mester of the 
empire? How did Tiberinaappnrenh 
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hr ijignjiw the power of the senate ? 
whet was the ooesequeoce ? Was this 
■ubeunhial power ? W by oot 7 

JS4. Whet was usually preftxed to 
decrees at this time? How were 
these received by the senators ? 

I9t5. What were the emperors' mes¬ 
sages to the senate nailed 7 Why 7 
who first introduced them ? 

ISO. How long did the custom of re. 
feiring every thing to the senate con- 
tioue 7 How did the emperors act 
al^er this 7 Who fint made use of 
these rescripts and edicts y What 
was tite consequence of their becom¬ 
ing more frequent 7 

127. What were called Privilegia? 
In what bad sense was this word 
anciently used? What else did it de¬ 
note 7 • 

130. What was the Royal law 7 In 
allusion to what, were they so called 7 

SqVITES. 

129. Were the equites at first a dis¬ 
tinct order in the state? What was 
their origin? What their original 
name ?• Hnw wore they divided 7 • 

130. Who afterwards increased their 
number 7 How many did Tullue 
HoatUiuf add 7 How many Tarquiniua 
Priscua? What cause have we to 
■appose that be did more 7 

181. How many centuries ofequitee 
did Serviiu Tullius make? How did 
ha form these 7 What sum was given 
Co each of them to purchase homes 9 
How were their hones maintained 7 

132. Of what utility was the eques¬ 
trian order in the state? 

133. When were they first reckoned 
a distinct order 7 Who after this were 
properly called equites 7 

134. From whom were they chosen? 
What were those calledi who were de¬ 
scended from ancient families 9 What 
was the limited number 7 Wbat, the 
requisite age 7 What, the fortune 7 

130. What were tbs badges of 
equites? What was, at first, their 
ofllee 7 what, afterwards f When and 
why was the right of judging trans¬ 
fer^ to them? How was'that right 
subsequently disposed of 7 

180. Who was called magister so- 
dstatisF Who were the Publieani 
among the equites? In what respect 
ware they held at Rome 7 In what, in 
the piuvlnces? 

137. Wbat annual occurrence added 
•pleiadour to the equestrian order 1 
How wu this procession mads 7 What 
privilege did they enjoy at this time 7 

138. How often were they review' 
•47 By whom? Where? For wbat 
ttiiees did the censor punish an 


eques? and how 7 How did be ex¬ 
press his approbation P 

139. How were the less culpable 
degraded 7 Whut do we find mention, 
ed as a reward sometimes conferred 7 
By whom could this exemption be 
granted 7 

149. Wbat was the eques called 
whose name stood first in the censor's 
book ? Why was this title given to 
him? To whom was it given under the 
emperora 7 

PLXBSIAN OR POPULAR OROSR. 

141. What were the Roman citizens. 
! with the exception of the patricians 
I and equites, called? In what more 
general sense are these terms some, 
times employed? For what is plebs 
usually put 7 

143. Who were calla^lebs rustica? 
Who, plebs urbane? which was the 
more respectable class? How were the 
plebs urbane supfwried 7 What was 
their principal business 7 What were 
they called on this account 7 Whatt 
from their venality and corruption? 

143. For what purpose were the 
leading men among the populace kept 
in pay by seditious msgistratei 7 To 
what did the turbulence of the com¬ 
mon people contribute 7 In what 
did it originate 7 

PATRONS AND clients; NOBILRS, NOVI, 
IDNDBlLXS; Ac, 

.144. How did Romulus connect to. 
gethar the patricians and plebeians 1 
What dutieM were incumbent on tho 
patron? What,on the client ? 

.140. What were they prohibited 
fVom doing towards each other? How 
might be 1^ punished who acted other- 
wise 7, Wbat was the consequence 7 

140. Was this protection in after* 
times extended only to individuals? 
Mention a few examples, 

147. Who were called Nobiles? 
Wbat right did they enjoy? Wbat 
Were these images 7 Who were called 
Homines novj 7 who, Ignobiles? who, 
Optimatea 7 who, Populares? 

QSMTn AND FAUIUA; NAMES ; IN- 
OSMDIAND I.IBXRTINI. 

148. How were the Roman people 
subdivided? and each gens? What 
were those of the same gens, called ? 
Wbat, thoseofthe same family? Who 
were also called Aguatl? Why? 

149. Who alone were anciently said 
to have a gens? When did the l*le> 
beians receive the rights of gentea? 
What distinetion arose from this? 
Wbat U the meaning of the phrase 
sine gente ? 
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150. Whftt did the Romaos use to 
mark, the different gentea and familiie 
and to diatinguUh indirldualil 

151. Which wai putftnti Whom did 
it mark 7 How was it commonly writ¬ 
ten f 

102. What followed tbo preoomen f 
What did it mark 7 

103. Which WBB put last? What did 
it mark? 

104. Whet fourth name was some, 
times added ? On what account? Have 
we any instance of a second agnomen 
being added? 

ISO. How many names do the Ro. 
mans at first seem to have bad ? 
When did they begin commonly to 
have three ? 

156. Were theia three alwaysuied ? 
Which of them was generally used in 
■peakiM to any one ? Why? 

157. From what were the surnames 
derived 7 

108. Whan wai the prvnomen giv. 
en to boys f What prnnomen was 
given to the eldest son of the family F 
what to the reat ' 

100. From what was the only daugh¬ 
ter of a family called ? When there 
were two daughters how were they 
distinguiitaed? How, if more than 
two ? How were the preenomeni of 
women anciently marked. 

160. How long did the names of the 
gentes and aaroames of the familias 
remain fixed 7 When wore they chang¬ 
ed and confounded P 

101. Who were those called Liberi? 
Ingeuui ?—Liberti and Libertini ? 
When Were they called Liberti ? 
when» Libertini? Do the olasaiss 
warrant ns in believing that the 
Libertini were the ions of Liberti ? 

SLAVES. 

162. How did men become slaves 
among the Romans? 

163. What prisoners of war were 
not sold into slavery ? what, were P 
Why were they said to be sold sub 
corona ? why, sub hasta ? What were 
they cuilled ? 

164. Were slaves regularly sold in 
Rome ? What were slave dealers 
called ? How were they exposed to 
sale 7 Why so ? What did the seller 
forMt if he gave a false acooimt? How 
were those Md whom be would not 
warrant ? 

160. How were slavea brought from 
beyond seas marked ? On wbaC condi¬ 
tion were slaves sometimes sold ? 
What were they calleds when finit 
brought to the city? What, when 
tiiey had served long ? 

106. Might free oom oiticens sell 


themselves, or be sold, for elaves? 
Wbat was decreed by tbe eenata on 
this poinc, to prevent frauds ? Wbat 
power had fathers over their chiU 
dren? Did these on that account 
lose the rights of cttlzeni ? What was 
the ease with insolvent debtore ? 

107. Were miminals ever reduced 
to slavery ? For what crimes 7 What 
was done to those condemned to any 
extreme punishment ? 

168. What became of^e children of 
a female slave ? Werealaves regularly 
married ? What was their connection 
called? and themselves? What were 
homeborn slaves called ? 

ira. What was the whole company 
of slaves in one house called? and tbe 
■laves ? What, the proprietor of 
slaves? Who refused the name? Why? 

170. How were tbe alaves employ- 
ed ? In what were they some^es 
instructed? At wbat rate did such 
slaves sell ? Who derived from them a 
great part of his wealth ? 

171. what slaves were called pssda- 
gogi? What was Hie psedagi^ium? 

172. How were slaves promoted? 
By whom were the fame of the 
wealthy Romans chiefly suUivated ? 
Were there no free Uboursrs ? 

178. What power had matters over 
their slaves? How was this right ex. 
eroised? What was the common 
punishment? What other punish¬ 
ments were sometimes inflicted ? 
What was a slave called, who bad 
been su^eeted to tbe latter punish¬ 
ment? Who had been often beaten ? 
—wbo bad been branded ? In what 
place were tiiey otien shut up ? 

174. What persons were oalled fugl- 
tivarii ? 

170. in wbat position were slaves 
beaten P What was done to deter 
them from offending ? To whom wss 
it chiefly applied? 

176. Row were slaves punished 
capitally ? Till whose time P 

177. To what Were they liable, when 
their master was slain at home, and 
the murder was not disoovered ? 

178. Were Haves transferaUe like 
other effects ? 

170. In what capacity oould tiiey., 
not appear in a court of juatiee ? What 
else were they not allowed to do? 
Was there any memorable exception 
to thU last prohibition ? Whirt were 
these oalled ? 

ISO. What allowanoe was granted 
them for their sustenance per montii 7 
What else did they receivet What- 
was their peoullum?' Hew did tiiey 
dispose of it? What was such a slave 
called 1 How hmg did a sober uni 
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ioduftrioua lUve xuiually remain in 
■eiritude? Did slayee erer make 
preiente to tbeir muteril Wbat 
agreement eometiTnei) existed between 
UiH iDAKter and the slare P 

181. How did the condition of slareB 
in families raryP 

182. At what times were they aiiow< 
ed Terv great freedom P 

183. Were the slaves in Rome and 
throughout Italy numerous f What 
namtor are some rich individuals 
said to have had? Wbat other fact 
is mentioned as indtcatire of their 
numbers 1 

184. Wbat other slaves were there, 
besidea those of private individuals 7 
For what purposes were they kept P 
How were they maintained? 

ISA, Who were the adao'iptitii ? 
What was their state ? 

180. What name did slaves ancient* 
ly bear? Wbat, afterwards ? How 
are they distiDgiushed in the classics 7 

1B7. How were they anciently 
freed ? 

188. How was a slave freed per cen. 
MHm t 

ISO. How, per vindlttam f What 
was the turning round of the slave 
called? What, the rod with which he 
was struck ? From wbat circomstan- 
Res was it so called ? 

IM. How were slaves freed per 
testamenTum f When weie slaves 
thus fi'eed called Orcini or Charonitss ? 
and why ? When did the heir retain 
the rights of patronage ? 

101. What was lilmrty procured in 
any of these methods called ? 

m. By what other methods were 
elavea freed in latter times ? Did any 
other method confer complete free¬ 
dom V What more was requisite ? 

103. Wbat was anciently the eondi* 
tion of all freed slaves ? How were 
they distributed 7 Why were laws 
sub^uently made to limit Ote manu. 
mission of elavee ? What number was 
a master allowed to free by bis will P 
What did Augustns ordain reapsKsUng 
slaves who had been bonndf wfaipt, or 
branded for any orUne t 

104. What was enacted respeethag 
slaves by the law Julia NorbanaP 
What were they called In conse- 
qaence f 

103. By what cttahmi did they ihow 
that they had obtained tbeir freedom P 
What md th^ receive as the badge 
of liberty? With what were they 
prasented by their master? What 
did theytben assume and prefix ? 

106. wbat rights did patrons retain 
ever their freedmen f 

107. Who anooeeded to the efTeota of 


a Areedman, when lie died intestate, 
without heirs P 

108. What punishment was inflicted 
on a freedman ungrateful to his pa¬ 
tron ? 

RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS. 

100. Who obtained the righle of 
citizens in the early days of Rome ? 

200. What methods did Romulus 
adopt to increase the number of his 
citizens 7 Did hie successors imitate 
his example? In what instances7 

201. To whom was the freedom of 
thb city granted, besides the city and 
country tribes t What were these 
towns called? and tbeir inhabitants? 
When did they become civet iugenui ? 
Wbat resulted from this P 

202. When was the freedom of the 
city more sparingly conferred y How 
was it then bestowed 7 What right 
was then given to some and not lo 
others? Who first obtained the free, 
dom of the city without the right of 
voting 7 To whom was it afterwards 
given T 

203. What towns received both the 
freedom and the right of voting ? 

204. To whom was this right after, 
wards granted? Tawhom was it com. 
munieated after the social war? To 
what country afterwards? Was the 
freedom of the eity liberally or spar* 
ingly conferred under the emperors? 
To whom was it at last extended by 
Caracalla? 

209. Who were anciently called 
hostes, and peregrioiP After Rome 
had extended her empire, how were 
the rights of her Bubjects divided ? 

MS. What did the jus Qiiiritium 
comprehend? What were their pri* 
vate rights properly called ? Wbat 
their public rights ? 

PRIVATE aiOHTS OP ROHAN CIT17.EN8. 

207. What were the private rights 
of Roman citizens ? 

208 . What did the Job libertatis 
eomprehsod? 

200 . How were tfae eitiaena of Rome 
secured from the dominion of tyrants? 
How, from tbe tyrannical treatment 
of m^strates ? 

filO. Wbat court could paae lentence 
on the life of a citizen ? 

211. What punishmenta were magi, 
•trates not allowed to inflict? 

812 . What exprcsaiim checked tbntr 
•evereet decrees? 

218. What was ordained by the lews 
of the twelvf,tab1eB with regard to in- 
Bidpoat debtors ? What were they 
then called 7 In what state were they P 

211. What was done to any one who 
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WBB Indebted to sereiral penoni and 
could not And a cautioner f 

SIS. What law was made to check 
the cruelty of usurers? 

310> Why were the people not sat¬ 
isfied with this? What did they af¬ 
terwards demand? How far was this 
demand at one time complied with ? 

mORT OP FAMILY. 

21 ?, What had each gens peculiar 
to itself? 

2 I 64 Who succeeded, when heirs by 
the father's side of the some family 
failed? 

219. How could one pass from a 
patrician to a plebeian family, or 
from a plebeian to a patrician P 

RIGHT OF UARRIAOE. 

220. What was requisite before a 
citieen might marry a slave, a bar¬ 
barian, or a foreignerp 

221 . What is the distinction between 
connubium and oontubemiumP 

22i. What intermarriages did the 
laws of the Decemviri prohibit P Was 
this restriction permanent f 

223 . What was afterwards said of a 
patrician lady when the married 
plebeian P From what was she ex- 
eluded 7 

224. To what was the expression 
gentis enuptio applied ? 

RIGHT OF 4 FATHBR. 

229 . What power bad a father over 
bis children? How might he dispose 
of them when infants P (What was the 
ncknowledgmeiit of a new-born in¬ 
fant's legitimacy P) What was his 

S ower over them when grown up 7 
id Homulue at first permit this right 
in all cases ? 

226. Could a son acquire property F 
When acquired, what was it cidledP 
What, if acquired in war P 
227. In what respect was the eondi- 
tton of a eon harder than that of a 
•lave? How did the promotion of the 
son to any public office affect the 
power of the father? How long did 
this power oontinue? Did a daughter, 
after marriage, remain under her 
father's power? 

^ANCITATION AMD ADOFTION. 

22 a. What did it behove a father to 
do, when he wished to emancipate his 
■on P What was this sale termed P 
To whom did he sell him? Why was 
the purebaaor so called ? Who else 
were present at the sale ?• Whet toc^ 
place m their presence P 
229. Why was this imaginary sale 
repeated thrice 7 Did the purobaser 


menumit the ion after the third sale? 
Why not? How then did be dUpoen 
of him P What immediately followed ? 

230. Whence did the oustom of seU- 
ing per eet et libram take its rise ? 

231. What formalities were used in 
emancipating a daughter or grand¬ 
children P How often were they re¬ 
peated? Why were new modes of 
emancipation invented? By whom? 
What form was substituted by AQia- 
naiius P What, by Justinian ? 

232. When might a man aasninB 
children by adoption? Wfth wfaat 
view P. When was this adoption.called 
arrogatio? And why? When, pro¬ 
perly adoptioP Before whom was 
this performed? With wbat formali¬ 
ties? where P Into what did the 
adopted pass? What general name 
does Cicero give to these two forms P 

RIGHT OF PROPERTY. 

233- How were things divided among 
the Romans with respect to property f 
What were things of ditimx right 
called P Give an example of the reo 
aacrae—of the res religiotso—of thems 
sanctos. 

234. To whom were these things 
subject? Could the property of them 
be transferred P How were templee 
rendered sacred 1 Could any thing 
legally consecrated be afterwards ap¬ 
plied to a profane use] To whom 
were temples supposed to belong? 
How did things cease to be sacred P 

235. How did any place become re¬ 
ligious? Why were sepulchres held 
religious? What was requisite before 
they could be built or repaired P Whmt 
was the only right connected with 
them that could be transferred? 

236. Why were the walls of cities 
held inviolable? By whose anthori^ 
were they raised or repaired 7 

237. Whot were things of human 
right called P How were they divided t 

238. What things were called ru 
UNivBRsiTATis, or,more properly, rm 
PGBLio.£? Mention inetaneee. What 
were called res commumss? give ex- 
amplee. What does commune used ae 
a substantive, denote? 

239. What things were celled rbe 
NVLLius P When was an estate referr¬ 
ed to this class? What was such an 

240. What other division of thinga 
was there P Whet were the movihle 
things of a farm called P 

241. Mention another division of 
(hinge still? What are corporeal 
things called by Cicero ? what, in- 
corporeal P How do others more pro¬ 
perly distinguish them] Repeat the 
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brief divUioB of thing* giren hy Rot* 
•ce. 

t4S. How wereprirete Chinn dirid* 
•dt Whet things Were ceUed rei 
maneipi f Whet, neo aaenoipi rei P 

243. Bnnmerate the rei meneipi. 

244. Whet were the servicudee of 
ferma in the country f Whet wu the 
breedch of a Tie, when itreisht P et a 
turn ? Whet the bitiadch of an ectuii ? 
of an iter P What other semtudea may 
be added to these P 

243. Whet farms were called pnadia 
Ubere 7 What, prsdie serra 7 

246. What baildings were celled 
pnedie urbane f How did they be. 
come res maneipi 7 What were all 
buildings and land* called P Whet 
buildinga were ealied edes P What 
villa P what place, area P what, ager P 
What was property celled fundus P 

24r. Whet were the teerttudes of 
the prsedia urbane? 

248. What speee wee enoiently left 
between houses f What was it celled f 
Ware these interstlcei always lefcP 
Who restored the ancient mode of 
building P 

249, What hou*ec were called in. 
■ulaP How are domua end insula 
sometimes distinguished 1 Was this 
distinction obserred in ancient times? 
To what was this name given under 
the emperors? What were theinhabU 
tent* of them called P To whom else 
was this name applied ? What were 
the proprietore of the insula called? 
and their agents P Why were houses 
in the city nised to a great height P 
How were Uiey occupied V What 
were the upmoet stones called P What, 
he who rented an lusula or any part 
of it? 

2 M. What other servitude* were 
there P What was the serritus stilli- 
oidii et flumints P^the serritus do. 
aca P—the serritus noDiUinstollendi ? 
To what height were houses limited 
under Augustus? 

Moois or AOQPiaiJfO paoriaTT. 

251. What was the transferring of 
property called P How was it effect, 
ed t With what formalities P Explain 
the phrases dare maneiplo ,- ac e tpere, 
—jurat, se fore msncIpU tempos in 
omue ^--sul mandpli esse—manel* 
Mre agrum alieui—and, emancipare 
fundea. 

How does Cloero use nunetpi. 
nm uid nexns or -mn P 

ISA What other modes were there 
ot acquiring legal property P What 
was the Jure eessio? In what case 
lUd it clfiefiy take place P 

Ml What was^ttsttcaptioor nftt- 


capio? Anurag whom only did this 
take place ? If there was any inter* 
rupUoa in the posseMion, whet was it 
eailed P How was this made in eoun- 
try farms P What length of time was 
afterwards necessary to constitute 
prescription? What was this new 
method of icquiring property by pos¬ 
session, called P 

255. What was the empUo sub eo. 
rona? 

256. What was theauctio P Of what 
gesture did the person who bade, 
make use P 

257. Whence was the custom of 
setting up a spear at an auction deriv. 
ed P Wfaat meaning is hence giren to 
hasta ? What, to sub hasta venire P 

258. How were the time and terms 
of the auction advertised P For what 
is tabula hence put P Why were those 
whose goods were thus advertised said 
peodere, and tbeir goods called tmna 
suspensa P 

259. How aud where did it behove 
auctions to be made P Who was also 
present at them ? What was his duty 7 
What was the phrase for deferring the 
sale P 

260. What was the seller called P 
What was he said to doP What was 
the right of pniperty conveyed to the 
purchaser called? If that right was 
not eomplete, what was he said to doP 

261. What were the three cases in 
which only adjudicatio took place P 
Who were commonly appointed in 
settling bounds? 

262. What donations were called 
muneraP What, donaP Was this dis. 
tlncHon dways observed? 

263. When did presente become 
very frequent and ooeUy among the 
Romanef By whom and to whom 
were they cent P What preeents were 
called strena P—ApophoretaP Xenia? 

264. What thinn wem aaid to be in 
dontlnio quiritario P In what were 
other thinge eaid to be f What were 
the proprietore of theee ealied? What 
dietinotiott was there between boni* 
tarii and the domtni quiritaiii ? By 
whom was it abolished P 

265. What was called nsusfniotus P 

What was the person called who had 
this use and enjoyment P « 

Bioar or tsstakint and inhiri- 

TANCI. 

266. What peculiar privileges had 
BU>iitan eldaene with respect to wills P 

267. Whem wore testaments an- 
oiently made? 

268. When was a testament said fo 
be made in prodnetu P 

209. What was the usual method of 
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nukiag r will, after the lawa of the 
twelve tablet were enacted ? Haw 
was thia done f What waa thia imag. 
ioary aala called 7 Wbat formalitiet 
followed when thia act had been flu. 
iahed in dne form ? What waa thia 
act Balled f Were theae fonnalitiea 
alwaya obaerved P Wbat waa reck¬ 
oned aufllcient, especially in later 
timea P 

370. In what cate waa a will called 
liolographum 7 By whom was it tome- 
timea written 7 Who were uaually 
employed in drawing it upP What 
was ordained with reapect to the 
writer of another's teataineDt P When 
a teHtament was written by anotherj 
what declaratioii did the testator an¬ 
nex P On. what were teitamenta nau- 
ally written ? Why ? What were they 
hence called P What ia meant by 
priioa cera7 by eera extrema or imal 
Was the term tabulie limited to teata- 
menta so written 7 

271. Hy whom were testaments al¬ 
waya subecribed? with what were 
they sealed P How were they farther 
secured 7 What was the law with re* 
Bpect to this P 

273. When might the testator unseal 
hia will 7 

273, In wbat language were testa- 
menta always written? Was it not 
allowed to express a legacy in Greek? 

374. How many copies were made 
of the aame testament—one» or more? 
give an instance. 

27S. Where were they deposited P 
To whom, for example, did J. Csesar 
entrust hia? 

376. How were the heir or hairs 
written in the first part of a will 1 If 
tliera were seTeral beire, wbat were 
specified P What was done, if the tes¬ 
tator bad no children of hia own 7 
What, if the heirs ftrat appointed did 
not accept, or died under puberty P 
Wbat wera they railed P 

377. Could a corporate city inherit 
an estate, or receive a legacy P 

278. Were a man's own children 
neoeaaarily hie heirs P What was the 
cause of disioherlting called P What 
name waa given to a testament of this 
kind P 

370- When an estate or other pro¬ 
perty WHS left in trust to a friend, 
wbat waa it called P And the person 
to whom it was thus left? How was 
a teaiament of this kind expreiaad? 
In what language, written 1 

280. What appointment! were-imade 
In the latter part of the #111 ? In what 
form P I 

381. In how many different waya 
were legadea left 7 What were these I 


waya P Wbat waa the form employed 
in bequeathing a legacy per vtndica- 
tionem f—per damnationem f~^Hnend4 
modof-^er prcecrptionem f Wfaonoa 
waa the first of these forma so called P 
How was the second form sometimes 
expressed 7 When was a legacy eaid 
to be left per prseceptiosem 7 

282. What name was given to addL 
tiona made to a will P How were they 
expressed P By what must they be 
confirmed? 

2S3. In whose presence was the 
will opened after the testator's death? 
If they were absent or dead, what 
was done P 

284. Within what time was it usu* 
ally required that the heir should 
enter on his inheritance P What was 
this act called P In what worda was 
it performed? What waa he then 
said to have done? How did one be- 
come beir, when this formality was 
not required? 

283. If the father or grandfather 
succeeded, what were they called P if 
the children or grandchildren P if 
brothers or sisters P 

2S6, On whom did the goods de¬ 
volve, of any one who died intestate? 
In what order P 

287> Into how many parts was the 
inheritance commonly divided? What ■ 
were these called P What, the whole p 
Explain the phrases—hseres ex asse, 
—ex aemisae,—ex triente,—dodrante, 
&c. 

2 S8. Wbat were the divisions of the 
uncia 7 

niOBT OF TVTBLAOS. 

288. When the father of a family 
died intestate, leaving no guardians Ce 
his children, on whom did this oharga 
devolve ? What was it hence called P 
Why has this law been generally 
blamed? 

280. Whan there was no guardian 
by testament, nor a legal one, what 
waa done in the case of minors sod 
women P Was this always the case ? 

201 . Were women among the an¬ 
cient Romans ever allowed to transact 
business of importance? Under wbat 
control might a husband place his 
wife after hia deceaaeP Bid women 
ever act as gnaidiana? How might 
a negligent or fraudulent guardian be 
called to account? What reitrictiona 
were laid on guardians, iindertha ene- 
perors P 

FO.BL10 RIQHTS Or ROMAN CITIXIN». 

283. What were the public rights of 
Roman oitiaans P 

393. Wbat was the Jus oenaua P 
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QTTBTIONS. 


S94. What, the iut mliUlie? IIHio 
were it fint enliited? Who were 
tehen under the emperon F 

S9ft. What WM the Juf aributoniDB ? 
How were tribatnm and vectigal dif> 
tftngttiehed F 

BM. Row many kindi of tribute 
were there f What ware theie three 
kindiF What wai the first called? 
What the secood 7 What the third 7 

807. When and how long were the 
poor freed from taxation 7 On what 
oecaaton were they again forced to 
contribute 7 For what purpose 7 

808. Wheoi and wby were annual 
tributes remitted 7 How long did this 
inununl^ continue T 

800. Wnat were the three kinda of 
Tectigalia F 

800. What was the portorium? 
What were the collectors of it called? 
When were the portoria remitted F 
On what were they afterwards impos* 
ed by Cesar? 

801. What were the decumni 
Who, the decnmanil In what esti* 
madon were they held ? Why 7 What 
was the ground called, from which 
citbt;s were paid F What became of 
these lands? 

308. What was the scriptiira P Why 
was it so called F 

303. How and by whom were these 
taxes let? What were those called 
who farmed them P 

304. Whatlaw was made respecting 
the sale of salt, soon after the expul. 
sion of Tarquitt F When was a new 
tax imposed on It 7 When was this 
dropped F 

308. What was the tax called Tice* 
si^l For what purposes was 
money railed from it referred P 

900. Mention some other taxes in. 
Tented 1^ the emperors. 

307. What waa the jna suAagliP 
What the jus bonorum? of wbat na.. 
tore were these pnblio offices F 

90S How were sacred rites dlrid. 
ed? Wbat sacred rites were pnblie F 
Wbat, prirate? By whom was the 
public hearth of the city preserredf— 
the hearths of the thirty cnriwF— 
the fires of each Tillage F How did 
the term pagan! come to be used for 
beadiena r What did It anciently sig- 
nifyT ^ 

800. What were the rites peculiar 
to each gens called T Were they erer 
intermitted? What domestic gods had 
erery father of a fa^ly 7 

310. Wbat tacred ritM wore retain* 
ed by those who came from the free 
towns and teKled at Rome 1—by the 
colonlae F 

311. Could the Romans adopt new 


or foreign gods? gite examples. WhsA 
was done to any one who introduced 
foreign rites of himself? What change 
in Ibis respect took place under the 
emperors ? 

318. Could any one be at the same 
time a citizen of Romo, and of another 
mty 7 Was this the case in Greece F 
Oonld any one lose the freedom oftbe 
cltT? What took place when the 
rights of eitiienahip were taken from 
aii> one F For example when citizens 
were banished? Wbat did Augustus 
add to this form ofbaDssfament? Wbat 
waa the form called relegato F 

313. Did captivei in war lose the 
rights of citizens? How might they 
be recoTared P When did a foreigner 
who had obtaioed the freedom of 
Rome, forfeit hia citizenship? What 
was this called F 

314. What was any loss of liberty, 
or of the rights of citisani, called 7 
What was the dlminutio capitis maxi- 
ma P—media P^niniraa P 

JUS LATH. 

318. What were the boundaries of 
ancient Latium ? What nations did it 
contain 9 To wbat was it afterwards 
extended 7 Whom did it then cnmpre* 
hendP What were the inhabitants 
called 7 Wbo are meant by jocii et 
Latinum nomen f 

318. How did the jus Latii rank in 
relation to the jus eiritatis and the jus 
Italicum P What was the difference ? 

317. Wbat laws did the Latins use P 
Might they adopt any of the Roman 
laws? Wbat were they then called? 
Wbat was the expression applied to 
any state that did not chooae todo so? 

aiB. Where were the Latins enroll* 
ed F Might they be called to Rome to 
giTe tbetr Buffragea F How did they 
aaoeriain In what tribe they should 
vote P Wbat authority did the consuls 
somedmeB exercise over them on these 
oeoasions F 

319. What Latins became citizens of 
Rome P When were they Ant per¬ 
mitted to enjoy honours f what nebt 
did that law grant? What diatincuon 
was notwithstanding retained P 

320. Weretho Latins at first allowed 
the use of arms F For wbat punoso 
were they afterwards entrusted with 
them 1 W hat proportion of the army 
did they sometimes furnish? Wem 
they embodied in the legions? To 
whatdegrading punishment werethog 
snl^ectF 

38i« Wbathaered rites bad they In 
OMnmon with Roman citizeni P who 
preeidad in theae at the lacriAces p 
What rites and deifeias, peculiar to 
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fchesuMlvei? What solemn uiembllei 
had they also 7 For what purposes 7 
Who were excluded from this ooa* 
TBotion 7 

SUS ITiLICUBf. 

332, What district of country was 
called Italy f On what conditions were 
Che States of Italy receired into alli- 
aiioe 7 In what respects was their 
condition the same with that of the 
Latins ? In what did it differ f 

3*23, When> and why, were seTeral 
of them reduced to a harder oondl* 
tion P What states especially suffered? 
How were they punished P What loss 
did Capua sustain P When and by 
what laws did the Italians obtain the 
right of Toting, and of enjoying hon¬ 
ours f By whom were these nririleges 
Abridged for a short time ? To whom f 
What changes did Augustus make f 

324. What distinction atill continu. 
Clip Were these rights granted to 
cities or states out of Italy 7 Where 
were famu in Chose places said, in con. 
•eimeooe, to be 7 What were they call* 
ed ? Of what were they said to oon* 
ctltute a part 7 

PaoTlNOBS. 

333. What countries were called 
proTinces? What meBSures did the 
senate adopt on the reduction of any 
country? 

326, What were the laws called that 
were thus prescribed ? How were 
they communicated to the people ? 
Wliat phrases have we hence? 

327. What was the first country 
which the Romans reduced into the 
form of a province 7 

323. Was the condition of all the 
provinces the same 7 According to 
what did they differ 7 What privileges 
were come of them allowed? Of what 
were some derived? 

329. What officers were sent into 
each province ? What were their re* 
epective duties P With what were the 
provinces oppressed P What burdens 
Aid the Romans impose on the van- 
quiebed 7 What was the annual tri. 
bute c^ledP What, the tax called 
cenmi toU t What were those called 
who paid Aeir taxes in money?— 
tbos# who paid in produce f 

330. Did Che siua annually received 
fttan sUpandiery states vary? On 
vrbat did the revenue of the vectigmlei 
depend? What smaller proportion 
whs sometimes exacted instead of the 
tenth part? How much more was 
exacCei in cases of necMsiCy P What 
remuneration was given to the hus¬ 
bandmen in inch cases ? 


831. What were the Hiree kinds 
of payment made by the piwrincials, 
atMxn^ng to Asconius ? 

332. What was the canon frntnen. 
tarluB ? What was done with the corn 
thus raoeived ? 

333. Were the people of the pro. 
Vinces, under the emperors, obliged 
to fiirnish any other contributions? 
What other taxes did they pay ? 
what articles of commerce were also 
taxed ? 

VVNICIPIA, COLONI.*, ST PR>X. 

FBCTUBiS. 

334. What were munioipia ? What 
the different kinds of munieipia \ 
What laws and customs did they use ? 
what were these called? Were they 
obliged to receive the Roman laws P 
In what state did some of them r^er 
choose to remain ? 

835. Where were these free towns 
anciently 1 Where do we afterward 
find them ? What instances does Pliny 
mention ? 

336. What were colonies? How 
were ^ey transplanted P Who deters 
mined In what manner the lands 
should be divided, and to whom P 

337. How did the new colony march 
to their destined place? In what 
manner were the lands murked out 
and allotted ? What Cook place before 
all this? 

333, When a city was to be built, 
how and by whom was the compass of 
It marked out? Who followed the 
founder 7 What part of the ceremony 
did they perform ? How did they fix 
the places of the gates ? What name 
was hence given to a gate ? Why are 
towns said to have been called urbea? 
Who describes tbs form of founding 
cities among the Greeks ? What, does 
he say, was the first city built? 

330. Wbat was done when a city 
was solemnly destroyed ? What is 
mentioned in the sacred writings on 
this lul^eot? 

340. In what light Aid the andenti 
regard the walls of cities ? In what, 
the gates ? 

841. What was the pmooeriuin? 
For what Is it someClmei put? When 
was it extended ? 

342. From whom are these eeremo 
nies used in building cities said Co 
have been boirowed? 

843. What was the law with regard 
to the renovetlon of a colony f 

344. What day was solemnly kept 
by the colonies? 

343. Of whom did the oohmiea oon.. 
•isl f Wbat wia the eoniequeaee 1 
What were the right! of the Roman 
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ooloaiM) accordijiK to fome authon f 
Aooording to othera f Of wiiat nature 
were the rights of Latin colonies 1 
How did thij affect the status of those 
Haman citizens who gate their names 
to a Latin colony 1 In what condition 
were the Italian colonies? Wherein 
did the difference consist t 
34a. Who Arst introdneed military 
colonies f By whom was be imitated f 
Who were sent to those colonies 1 
What were the other colonies called 
for the sake of distinction 1 Why 1 
347. In what did the colonies differ 
from the free towns 1 What were 
their two chief magistrates called ? 
And their senaton 1 Why ? What 
fortune was requisite for a decurio un¬ 
der the emperors 1 
34S« Wbit waa the senate of Grecian 
dtJes, under the Roman empire, cal¬ 
led? Its members? The place where 
it met at Syracuse? An assembly of 
the people? What was the honorarU 
um dectirionattts 1 To what regula¬ 
tions respecting the choice of senators 
were they siibjecteii in Bithynia? 
What was an act passed by the senate 
or people called ? What pectUiar cus¬ 
tom was observed there? On what 
oecaaioDs? By whom was this disap¬ 
proved of? Why'? 

349. Who took, charge of ttie inte¬ 
rests of the colonies at Rome ? 

830. What were praafectureo ? What 
towns were reduced to this form? Of 
what were they deprived? On what 
did their private right depend? And 
their public right? 

331. What places were called fora? 
What, coDciliabula? 

3^. What cities were called confe. 
derate states 1 In what state were 
they? Give examples. 

PDRatOMKBB. 

333. Who were anciently called 
peregrini f When did the name fall 
Into disuse? Row were the inhabi¬ 
tants of the whole world then divided 7 
What was the Roman empire itself 
called ? To what country ia the name 
still given ? Why t 
354. What was the condition of fo- 
reigneni while Rome was free? What 
privilMes were they denied ? To what 
nardsbip were they sulgect ? Men. 
tion instances. What afterwards ren¬ 
dered this impracticable ? 

853. Undier what prohibition did Oiey 
Ito with regard to dress ? To legal 
property, and wills? What became 
of oieir goods after death ? How did 
fbe piUroA snooeod ? Were ttese in- 
eoavenieneea pe^etuatod ? 


aSIBUBLlKS or TBB PBOfUt. 

S3A What was an assembly of the 
whole people called ? Of a part? 

337. What bttsinesa was transacted 
in the comitia ? Who summoned them 
and presided in them ? What was he 
then said to do ? What, when ha laid 
any thing before the people ? 

SfiS. How many Linds of comitia 
were there ? What were they, and 
by whom instituted f 

339. What was requisite before the 
comitia curiata and centuriata could 
be held ? 

360. What were the dies oomitialea? 

361. During what time of the day 
could the comitia be held? Where did 
the comitia meet for creating magis¬ 
trates? Where, for making laws and 
holding trials. 

COMITIA CURIATA. 

362. How did the people vote in the 
comitia curiata? Wbat was the reso. 
lution of a majority of these said to be? 
Why was every thiog of importaLOce 
determined in them ? 

363. By whom were they held at 
first? Afterwards? Where did they 
meet? What was this place after¬ 
wards called? And why? When was 
the comitium first covered? How was 
it afterwards adorned? 

364. Who only bad a right to vote 
at tbe comitia curiata? What wap the 
curia called that voted first ? 

365. When were tbe comitia curiata 
more rarely assembled 7 And for what 
purposes only? How wu the curio 
of each curia chosen? 

306. What was a law made by tbe 
curio) called? Enumerate the chief of 
these. What power bad magistrates, 
without the first of these laws? What 
extension of power did it confer on 
them? How and why doea this law 
seem to have been passed in after 
times? 

367. Why was the form of adoption 
called arrogatio made at the comitia 
curiata? 

368. Where were teitamente ancient 

lymade? Whence were they called 
comitia ealata? Why is this name 
sometimes applied to the comitia een- 
turiata ? ^ 

360. Give an example of tbe dotes- 
tatio saeronmt. What does Plautus 
call an inheritance without this re. 
qniilte ? . 

COMITU fXMTOltlATa AMP OSNIOS. 

370. Which wore the piineipal oomi- 
tia? How did die people vote in them ? 
In whst ligirt waa a matter decrood 
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by a majority of ceiiturieij regarded? 
According to what censue were their 
held? 

371. What waa the cenana P 

972, What method did Serriua adopt 
to ascertain the number of the people 
and the fortunea of each iodividual? 
What feitiral did he likewise ap¬ 
point ? 

379. How did he then divide the 
citizens? Did the diviaion by centu- 
riea prevail at Rome ? What instances 
are adduced 1 What number did a 
century contain ? 

974. What fortune bad thoae who 
composed the lirat class ? 

979. Into how many centuries was 
it subdivided 1 Who were added to 
Uiese ? 

370. Of bow many centuries did the 
second class consist 7 What were 
their estates worth 7 Who were added 
to these 7 Were these artihceri mem¬ 
bers of either the first or the second 
class 7 Why may we not suppose ao 7 

377 . Of how many centuries the 
third class ? Their estate 1 

378. Of bow many centuries the 
fourth 7 Their estate 7 Whom does 
Dionysius add to this class ? 

370. Of how many centurieB the 
fifth class ? Their estate 7 Bui accord¬ 
ing to Dionysius 7 What three centu¬ 
ries wore included among tbesei ac¬ 
cording to Livy 7 

380. Whom did the sixth class com¬ 
prehend 7 How many centuries did 
they form? 

381. What was the number of cen> 
turies in all the classes, according to 
Livy7>~and according to Dioiiysiust 
How do some make the number of 
Livy to amount to 194 7 

982. W ere the arms of all the class¬ 
es alike? How were they placed in 
the army? 

393. VVbat was the consequence of 
this arrangement? Why was the chief 
power thus vested in the richest citi- 
lens 7 What burden depended, equal¬ 
ly with the votes at the Cnmitia, on 
the number of centuries 7 What pro¬ 
portion nf this burden did the first 
oiasabear? How did the DlastificaUon 
of ServLua TuUlus throw the chief in¬ 
fluence into the hands of the flnt 
elaa/7 

884. What alteratlA wss made in 
after-timss 7 When, or bow, wu this 
done 7 

889. What were those called who 
were ineluded under the first class 7 
Wliat, the rest P What Ire the most 
approved authors hence called 7 

BM. What were thoae of the lowest 
olaH called? What, thoae who bad 


below a certain Taluation P Why 
are only five classes mentioned some, 
times 7 What ia hence the phrase for 
those of the lowest class 1 

387. How often was this review of 
the people made 7 By whom 7 Was 
the census always held at certain in¬ 
tervals? 

388. What kind of sacrifice was of¬ 
fered, when the census was finished 7 
Of what animals did it consist P What 
was it hence called? Why was it 
called Lustrum? Whence is lustrum 
put for the space of five years 7 With 
what do the poets sometimes oanfound 
it? 

389. Where was the census ancient¬ 
ly held ? Where after the year 920 7 
Where was the purifying sacrifice 
made 7 Wss the lustrum always per¬ 
formed P 

CaUBSS OF aSSBUBLINO TBS COMlTia 
CSMTUaUFA. 

300. For what vurpoiei were the 
comitia oenturiata held 7 What ma¬ 
gistrates were created in them P 
What laws passed ? What trials held ? 
What else was done at these comitia? 

UASlSTRSTfiS WHO PRESlDin ATTBI 
COUITIA CINTURIATA, &U. 

391. By what magistrates only could 
the comitia be held 7 For what pur¬ 
pose only might they be held by the 
Interfax 7 

392. What other magistrates as¬ 
sembled the people by centuries? 
Why was this assembly ant called 
comitia 7 When were the prseton not 
allowed, and when was it allowed 
them, to hold the comitia 7 What 
prcBtor in particular enjoyed this 
power? 

393. For what purposes did the con¬ 
suls hold the comitia 7 

394. How did they dsterinine by 
which of them they should be held 7 

895. By whom were the oomitia held 
for tbe creating of tba first consuls ? 

306. By whom, for the creating of a 
rex sacrorum 7 

397. What infiuence had the peraon 
bo presided in the cumltia? 

309. What was done, when the 
comitia for the election of magistrates 
could not be held in due time P How 
long did be commend 7' By whom 
were the comitia then beldr What 
sometimes banpened, in the nbsonce 
of tbe consular 

390. Where were the oomiHa centtu 
riau always heldP Why? What was 
the practice In latter times P 

400. How were tbe comitio eentuviata 
usually tasemhled P Hew long beftm 
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the time of meetias were they lum- 
noned f Why ? What wea thia ipece 
of time oalied? Whjr P Wby were 
they not held on the merket-dByi P 

401. How were the i»mitia i . 
creating tnagietratei lometimea aum- 
mooed r 

402. Who were allowed to be pre. 
•ent at ^e comltla oenturiala P 

CANOIDATIM. 

403. What were tbnae oallei who 
•ought prefarmeou P From what olr- 
ounutaDoe 1 Waa thia practice alwaya 
allowed? 

404. What part of dreaa waa not 
worn by candidatei ? Why? 

465. What waa the law, in tbs latter 
•gea of the republic, with regard to 
the preaence of candidatei 1 What 
elaa waa requiilte? Why waa it ne. 
oeaairy that their oamea ahmild be re- 
oeired by the magUtratei? How might 
the oppoaition of the cooaula be oyer* 
ruled t 

How did candidatea endeneou. 
to gain the fayour of the people before 
tiie time of election! By whom were 
they accompanied on cbeae occaaionat 
What cuatom waa anciently ohaeryed 
by ttiem? By whom were they it. 
tended when they went down at oer* 
tain timea, to the Campua Martina 7 
For what parpoae did they employ 
dlTiaoreaP Waa not thia forbidden 
by law P What waa the offlca of the 
inCerpretea 7 And of the aeqaea- 
tfwi? What method did candidatei 
aometimea adopt to diaappoint their 
oompetitori 7 

407. What phraaee were reipectively 
applied to iboea who oppoied any 
candidate, to tfaoae who fayoured him, 
to tbote who got one to be elected, 
and to tfaoae who hindered one*i elec, 
tion? 

HaNNH OP PBOPOaiNS A LAW, dcO. 

408. When a law waa to be propoaed 
what were the preparatory atepef 
How waa it promulgated t For now 
Jong? Why? How did the promul* 
fetor meaowbUe eneri himself t 
Were all Ibmc formalitiaa obeeryed 
in aadeal timea ? 

499. In what cireumatancea did the 
prepoaer of a law some times apeak 
againat It? 

410* What timlUr form wai obaerr. 
od in trial for treason f What ehaoge 
of personal appearance did the aceoaed 
in tkt aeaii time undergo t How waa 
ho employed 7 By whom wore his en* 
treaties aeoonded f 


VANNKR OF TAKING TUB AUSPICBS. 

411. What preUminary ceremony 
waa performed, on the day of the co* 
mitia, by him who waa to preside at 
them P What does Cioero call theae ? 
What ia the Campua Martiua henoa 
said to be ? What were the oomitia 
themsalvea called! 

412. With what was the Tabernaeii- 
lum probably identical 7 What waa the 
conaequenca if it had not been taken 
in due form? What waa tbe usual 
declaration of the augurs on aucb oc¬ 
casions P To what length did the an- 
dent Romans carry their acrupuloiity 
on this point P 

413. How were the magiatratea aaid 
to be elected, when there waa nothing 
wrong in the auapioea 1 

414. In what form of worda did the 
eonaul aak the augur to attend him f 
How did be reply P 

415. What were the two kinds of 
Buspieei that pertained to the oomitia 
centurintaP What wera those birds 
called, which gave omens by flight P 
W bat, ttioie by singing 7 Wbatpbraae 
waa employed when the omens were 
fiToarable P When they were unfa* 
yourable ? 

418. From what else were omens 
taken P What was the person called 
who kept them! In what manner 
were they auppoied to indicate a bad 
omen P What appearances were ee- 
cDiinted a good one? What wu the 
latter called P 

417. How did tbe augur announce 
that the auspices were unesceptiDn- 
ableP That they were not so! what 
waathu cousequenee of this latter an* 
muinoementP 

418. What waa tbli declaration of 
the augur called P How does Cioero 
apeak of tbe augun, in allusion to 
this’P Who seems to uiert the oon. 
trery P How are they to be recon* 
cUedP 

419. Might eny other maglatrete 
than be who presided, taka the auapi* 
CBS? For what parpoae WBi this some¬ 
times done? If such magistrate de- 
olarod that he had heard thunder or 
seen Ilghtoing, what was ho said to 
do P What waa the oonsequenoe P 
What followed if bis eyenDeDt was aa- 
oertained to be false P Why so 7 ^Vhel 
waa the formula commonly used, on 
thia aeoount, in the edict by which the 
oomitia were summoned f To whom 
did Olodlua extend thia prohibition? 

420. By, what other eireumstencei 
were tbe oomitia stopped 7 What waa 
epUepiy henee ealled t 

421. What took ptaeei if a tempeit 
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sroM duriof the csmitie? Were the 
eieiTlione that had previnuily taken 
place, thua renderdd iuvalid? 

MANNER OF HOLDING THE COMITIA 
CBNTURIATA. 

422. Where did the people meet P 
With what religiuui ceremony did the 
preaidiDf magiatrate begin the buiineae 
of the comitia f Whom did be then 
addreia? On what aubjeet? 

428. Wbat waa then done, if soagia- 
tratea were to be cboaen? Wbat waa 
aDciently the practice in chooaiDg ma- 
giatratee ? 

424. Wbat waa dooe, if a law vraa 
to be paaaed? Where waa a aimilar 
form obaerved f For wbat reaaon P 

42A. Wbat waa the uaual begiaoiog 
of ail applicationa to the people 1 
Wbat waa thua aaid to be done F 
What ia heaca the meaaiug of the 
phrasefli jubere legem, vetare legem, 
rngare magiatratua, rogare quMalto- 
reap la whet lerma did the magla- 
trate aext addreai them? What did 
the people then do f What wai he 
aaid thua to do t And the people? 

426. In what order were the oentu<* 
rlea anciently called to gire cbeir 
Fotea F How afterwardi F Heicribe 
the maoaer in which the lot waa cast. 
What waa the century called which 
Came out ftrit? Those which followed 
next? Thereat? Wbatoeuturieaere 
uaually called Jure /vocatfeP What 
importance wai attached to the tote 
of the oeaturia prerogative F What 
aigniAoationa tloea the term in conae- 
qiienoe bearF For what ia it put 
among later writersr? 

427. How do Bome writera account 
for the meotinn of tribea in the oomi- 
tln oenturiata 7 Hnw do othera explain 
the fact? Wbat language of Oicem la 
irreconcilable with the latter explana¬ 
tion F 

428. How did the citlzena ancieRlly 
glTB their votea F Whatform did they 
use in creating magiatratea F And in 
paaaiog laws 7 By wbat term waa the 
will of the people expreiaed F And 
that of the lenate f 

42B. Did the person nomiuated by 
the prerogative century alwaya ao- 
ceptF Wbat waa done when be de< 
oUoed, or when the preaiding magis¬ 
trate disapproved of their choice? 
Wbat wae the fonn then employed ? 
How did the other centuries uaually 
▼nte in such oaaes? Wbat similar 
circumitance lometimea occurred in 
paaaing a bill I * 

430, How did tbe people vote in lat¬ 
er times 1 Wbat were the laws eal- 
leds by whioh thia waa ordained? 


Why waa thia change made in tbe 
mode of voting P Enumerate tbe vari- 
oua laws by which thia privilege waa 
conferred P What was the an^ect of 
the Gahinian lawP^of the CasJian? 
—of the Papirian of tho CcBlian f 
When were they aaverally enacted F 
Fur what purpose P 

431, What was the encloaure called, 
into which tbe eenturira passed P How 
did they move into it 7 What were they 
hence said tn be P Wbat was tbe p9n» 
or ponticufua t Wbat phrase was hence 
applied to old men at sixty P—and what 
were they called? Why? what authors 
assign a different cause fnr thia phrase ? 

4S2. How many Fontes and Septa 
ware there F How docs the language 
of Cicero accord with this opinion? 
Wbat opinion, Inconsistent with what 
we read in other aathors, do some 
writera entertain on this point F 

433. What did each citiien receive at 
the entrance of tbe ponsT From 
whom 1 How were (bey inscribed? 
How many did they receive? What 
other tables were aometimoa given in ? 
Why did this aeldum happen 7 Under 
whom did thia aame thing take place 7 
When f 

434. On wbat onoaaiona did they re¬ 
ceive two tablets F What letters were 
inaoribed on them F What phrase have 
we hence? 

435. How did they diipoae of Ibrae 
tablets? By whom was that poinied 
out to them ? Wbat was tbelr office F 
By whom were tbe ballots taken out 
and counted? Wbat other duty did they 

rform? How did they count them! 
bat waa thia called F Wbat does tbe 
phraae omne punctum /erre banoB 
aignify ? What waa held lobe the vote 
of each century ? What wst the per¬ 
son called, who told to the coimuI Uia 
vote ef bU century f 

436. Who commonly undertook the 
offices of dtribitoree, rogatores, and 
eustodesf How many did Auguatna 
select for these duties ? From what 
order 7 

437. WUat took place when the 
points of any centory were equal F 
Was this rule alwaya obaerved P What 
ensued on the aumnation of the voteay 

4S8. What eireumatanee In tbe aleo. 
tioD waa esteemed very honourable ? 
How did the newly elected oonanla 
adorn the Imsgea of tbelr anceaton? 

439. What phrase was used of him 
who gained the vote of a centary?— 
of him who lost it P—of him who wm 
rejected? What ia the meaning of 

\/erresvffragium, vel tabellaml 

440. Whsi exprasalMiB wore applied 
to tbe Magiatratea created at the Ceeii- 
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tia Ctnturiataf What addition used 
to be tuadei lo denote the fulneaa of 
ibelr r^UI? 

441. EipUin the pbraiea pryy'm'e le- 
gem / legemjubere, yeXrogationemacci- 
pet e; antiquare, v€tore,yeinoH accipere, 
legem j rogture legem ; abrogate legem / 
derogate legi, ^ ei de lege ; subrogate 
legem/ obrogare legem. 

442. What (WO clauaed were com- 
luooly added lo all lawa? What epi¬ 
thet doea Cicero apply to the latter 
clauae P Why f 

443. What aanotion used alao to be 
aniiezed? Evplain the expreaaioB ner 
taturam. What doea the pbraae 
qutrere sententias per saturam hence 
aignifyf What other aaoctiou waa added 
in many lawa 1 W bat doea it amount toF 

444. What waa does with a lawi 
when it waa paaaed ? How was it 
made known to the oommunity 1 

444. When did the conauJa first be¬ 
gin to enter on their office on the hral 
of January ? About what time were 
the camitia for tbeir election held, after 
that year?—with what exceptions P 
When did they enter on office, in the 
time of the firatPunie war? When were 
they created? At what time were the 
prsetora elected ? fiy wbatoame were 
they ealledi from the time of their elec¬ 
tion till they entered on their office P 

440. When might the eomitia for en¬ 
acting lewa or for trials, be held P 

COUITIA THIBUTA. 

44T. Hnw did the people rote in the 
Comitia Mbutaf 

448. Prom what was the name of 
Tribes dertred P What were the first 
three tribes called P From whom was 
the first tribe named? Whom did it 
ineloda? From whom, the second? 
Whom did it include P From whom, 
or what, tbe third 1 Who were in¬ 
cluded io it? 

449. Who doubled tbe number of 
tribes? What did he still retain? How 
were they then distioguiahed? 

430. Why did Kervius Tullius intro¬ 
duce a new arrangement 1 According 
to what principle did he distribute the 
oitbens? Into how many regions did 
he divide the city? What were these 
called? What did the inhabitants of 
thsae four regions conatitute 1 From 
what bad they tbeir naraesl Wbet 
prohibition waa laid upon them 
with regard to reaidence ? Why 7 
How was it enforced? What diitiue- 
CiTB appellation was given to these four 
tribes t Hid their number vary 7 

431. Into how many parta did be at 
tbe same tims divide the Roman terri¬ 
tory f What were tbeie called? 

45t. What iDcresae io the number of 


jtribes took place A. U. 23B P How many 
aeoordiog to Dionysius, did Servius in¬ 
stitute ? In what does he leem to con¬ 
tradict this statement? Why and to 
what, was ths number afterwards in¬ 
creased? How long did this number 
continue I When are eight or ten new 
tribrs said to have been added 7 Huw 
were these Speedily dispoied oft 

453. What was a tribe, according to 
the institution of Servius 'JuUiusP 
How waa this afterwards altered P 
Wbal desire of change then manifested 
ilaelf ? By what waa this occasioned P 
What aeparation did Q. Fabiua effect 
in the year 440 P Who were ranked 
among'ibeael In what estimation 
were tbe city tribes hcnesforih held? 
How did the Cenaura, in degrading a 
citixen, avail themselves of ibis differ- 
eoce of estimation P What might any 
one, who cooTioted another of bribery, 
obtain as Lis reward P 

454. From what did the rustic tribes 
receive tbeir names P Mention ih- 
stsnesB of each . How was the name 
of the trlbs sometimes use d in outijunc* 
tion with that of tlia individual? 

469. When, and on what occaaion, 
were the CoMitia Trtbuta first held ? 
After what year were they more fre¬ 
quently BSaenihled ? Why ? 

450. Fnr what purpusea were the 
Camitia Tributa held ? W^bat magis¬ 
trates were created at them? What 
priesra ? H ow were the inferior priests 
chosen before that period? What 
aingularity was there at the election of 
the Ponti/ex Maximus and the other 
priests ? 

457. What were the laws, passed at 
these eomitia, called P On whom were 
they origiually binding?—on whom 
after the year 306 7 What were sooie 
of the various subjects to which they 
related P What body in later times, 
aasumed the last of these ai its prero¬ 
gative P 

4SB, What trials might not take place 
at the Comitia Tributaf Where only 
could these bs held P What trials 
might take place ? What punishment 
were they sufficient to decree ? In 
what circumstances? 

459, What persons were entitled to vote 
at tbe comitia Tributa P Hnw were 
non-resident citlsens permiitei^^ to 
vote? Could an individual belong to 
more tribes than one 7 How P 

460, What was peculiar to the vntei 
nf all tbe cltlsens at the comitia T/i^ 
butaf What order for this rraKon 
hardly ever attended them P To what 
opioioD has their non-attendance 
given rise? 

461, By wb'W were tbo comitia for 
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creating Iribunea asd pIeb«Un ndilva 
held?—for creatiug ourule adilea and 
other iDfariormagUtrateal—f(ir bUoU 
ing prlaataF—for paaaing laws and for 
triala f Wbec the oonaul >Tas to hold 
them, whom did he summos P—whom, 
tbs tribunea? What difi'urunt numaa 
are ou this account given them ? What 
>vai the pbraae employed iu the oce 
caae ?-»what, in the other ? 

4G2. Where were the Comitta 7VU 
buta for electing Magialratea uaitally 
held 1 Where, for paaiing laws aud 
for iriale 7 What was the laat of these 
placea anciently celled 1 By whiiin, 
and for what purpoaef were the oomitia 
held there, after the expulaion of the 
Decemviri t 

403. How were the tribes aeperately 
BRcommodated in the forum F Whet 
did Cioero propoae to build for them in 
the Campne Martina F Why was the 
propoBal not carried into immediate 
effect? By whom waa it afterwards 
executed ? 

404. What foraaliUee were obaerved 
io aurntnoning and boldiiig tbs Cociiiia 
'J'ributa? With what slight difference? 
Why, if there had been thunder or 
lightning, could they not be held that 
day F 

do**. When were they held for the 
election of magistrates, after the year 
dMF^wben, for electing priesta7-~ 
when, for laws and trials 7 

496. Who first abridged (he liberty 
of the comitia? How did be sccooi- 
plisb this 7 Who restored this man¬ 
ner of election after it bad fallen into 
disuse 7 

4(17. Of what did Tiberius deprive 
the people altogether? By what pro¬ 
cess ? Who allempted to restore the 
right of Toting to the people F With 
wbstsucoeas 1 What were still retain¬ 
ed 7 By whom, and in what form, 
were the megistrates, whether nomiu- 
ated by the senate or the prince, still 
appointed to their ofSca 1 

488. What was the method of appoint, 
ing magistrates, under the emperors? 
What was sometimes allowed and 
practised, especially under good em- 
peroiw? How did Trajan attempt to 
restrain ths iofamoui largesses of can¬ 
didates? When the right of creating 
vnalistrates was trsnsforredto the sen. 
ate, how did it at first appoint them? 
—how, afterwards? Why? Was this 
method found to be free from ineonve- 
nianoes P What muds did Augustus 
fallow at tba-oomitial What advice 
was given him on this pdint by Masco- 
nuF How did he act, when be at¬ 
tended at Che election of megistratL'i t 


nUMAN UAOlSTRATliS.—DlFFSRliKT 
FOHMB Cir CUVfiRMU8NTANOOIFF8RENT 

MAnisraAT£9 at blFPBRBNT TlHJtS. 

468. How was Rome at first govern¬ 
ed? When was the regal goveromenc 
aholisbedF What supreme magis¬ 
trates were annually created in place 
of a kiugl What magistrate was 
created in dangsrnus conjunctures f 
With what authority was lie invested? 
What happened when there was a 
vacancy of magistrates F 

470. What change took place in (he 
year of the city i:01 nr 802 7 For what 
purpose? What were they calledF 
How long did their power last? What 
governmcDt was again restored ? 

471. From what body were the con¬ 
suls at first exclusively elected? What 
change waa introduced a. u. S10 7 
What were they called? Waa the 
number of the tribunes always six? 
Was one half always Ghoaen from the 
patricians, and anuther from the ple- 
beiinil Whatmagistratea were crea¬ 
ted for upwards of seventy years 
after the appointment of the military 
tribunes? What change did tbe ple¬ 
beians effect a. u. 8871 Was this fre¬ 
quently the CBBS? Id whose handa 
did the supreme power from this time 
remain? When did Sylla assume to 
himself absolute authority? On what 
OGoasioo? Under what title? How 
long had this office been disused? 
After what interval waa the consular 
power again restored 7 When waa it dis¬ 
continued ? Who attempted to restore 
it F When 7 By whom were they pre¬ 
vented? Of what waa ha desirous? 
Under what title did Augustus, An¬ 
tony, and Lepidua exercise absolute 
power ? 

472. What is justly reckoned tbe 
ori^nal cense of this revolution 7 By 
whose contrivance was the first irium. 
Virata formed F In whose onoaulshipF 
In what year of the city 7 How do yon 
account for the eubmission of the Ru- 
mana to their usurped authority F 

47S. When did Augustus become eoln 
master of the Komsn empire ? Under 
what title did be rule it? To what 
did the government now perpetually 
tend? 

474. Who seem to have been the only 
stated magistrates in the beginniog of 
the repuhllol Why were various 
otbsr magistrates appointed at differ¬ 
ent times? Did the appointment of 
magistrates oease under the imperial 
goverumenCF 

OF MAaiSTKATBB IN GBNBBAL. 

4T5. What is a magiatrate ? Had 

B 8 
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QUESTIONS. 


th« Roraitii tbe Btme dliorimiDAtioD 
btftweeo public employmenti that we 
have ? what was (he civil authority 
of a magiatrate called t What the ju> 
dicalivel^ What the military? To 
whom was the word prsetores aucieot- 
ly applied 7 What two meaaiogs have 
ijoagiatratua aad poteitaa F Give ex- 
ampUa. What was the proper dis- 
tioctioii betweea magistratua and po- 
testae? To whom were eise in vel 
eum imperio; in juato vel aummo Im- 
perio applied ? What ia the meaning 
nf maglatratui et imperla capereP 
For what is esse in imperio aomelimea 
used? What magiatratee were laid 
habere imperium 7 To act pro impe- 
fioT Pro potestatet Quote apanage 
where poteataa and itD{writtm arajoin. 
ed. 

DIVISION OP UAGISTRATSS. 

478. How were the Roman magii. 
trataa divided ? Who were the magi, 
■tratna ordinarii? Who tbe extraor. 
diuarii 7 Who ware the magiitratui 
majorei 7 Who the magiitraiiii ma. 
jorea ordinarU7 Where were they 
created 7 Who were the maglatratui 
m^orea extraordinarii? Who the 
magistratua mlnorei ordinarii 7 Who 
were the magiatratus ourulas 7 What 
were all the reet called 7 Why does 
Horaoe apply efrur to tbe aella eurulis ? 
When did tbe magiatrateM ait on it? 
Who was tbe only magistrate chosen 
exclusively from the patrioiana? Who 
Were tbe plebeian magistrates 7 

477. Was any age anciently fixed 
for enjoying the different offices ? Who 
first made a law for tUia purpose 7 
When? What epithet did hia family 
receive from tbia oircumstance 7 la 
it fully aiBertaioed what was the year 
fixed for enjoying each office 7 When 
did tbe prsetorship use to be enjoyed 7 
What was tbe year fixed for the con. 
anlablp? What year according to Ci. 
oero waa appointed for the quseator- 
■falp? For the mdileihip? For the 
nrutorehip 7 For the consulship 7 
Were these resCrictiona rigorously 
enforced? 

476. What, acoording to the law of 
RrnnutuJi was neeeaaary before en. 
tranre on any nffloe? What waa 
ordained by the Ceruelian law? To 
what reatrioiiona were magiatrates 
subjected 7 

niNSf. 

478. Of what kind waa the power 
of the Knman kings 7 Whose conenr- 
renoe did they reeiuim before they 
could make war or peaoe? Of what 
kad they the chler dirrctioiif In 


what other country had tbe kings the 
chief management of sacred things? 
What were the badgea of the kingi ? 
From what people wore they borrow¬ 
ed 7 What only* according to Plinyi 
did Romulus use 7 What did Tullue 
Hoslilius introduce after bis conquest 
of the Tuscans? How long did the 
legal government eubilit at Rome? 
Name tbe kings, How did they reign? 
For what was Tarquin universally de¬ 
tested? What was the cause of his 
expulsion from the city? By whose 
means was this revolution chiefly 
brought about? Explain the phrases 
fegie fttctre, regiuj spiritun, regia ju- 
perbUt, Who was the next in rank to 
the king? What was his duty? With 
what officer under the republic does 
he Dorrespood ? What was done when 
tbara was a vacancy in the throne ? 
How long was it vacant after the 
death of Romului ? Why ? Who was 
tbe interrex ? For what purpose was 
an interrex created under tbe repub¬ 
lic? How did there happen to be uo 
consul or dictetor ? 

URDINAfty MAOISTRAT^S.—I. CONSUU. 
OREATION. DIPFEBSNT NAMES| AND 
SAUCES OF CONSUtS. 

4B0. What supreme magistrates were 
appointed after the expulsion of tbe 
kings? Why were two created? 
Why was tbe appointment annual ? 

481. What were they anciently 
called? What, afterwards? Why? 
wbat» by the Greeks? 

482. If one of the consuls diedi how 
was the vacancy supplied ? 

483. What were tbe insignia of tbe 
consuls P 

484. Did the lictors go before both 
coniuls within tbe city ? By whom 
was the consul preceded, and follow¬ 
ed ? Who reitored this custom when 
it had fallen into disuse? Which of 
tbe consuls bad the fasces first? What 
U the statement of Dionysius with re- 
gard to the lictors? How is Livy's 
statement that S4 llotora attended the 
ooniulB, to be underilood 7 

P'>WBn OF THE CONSDU. 

485. What power bad the coosals? 
By whom waa It lessened? Of what 
power did be deprive them? Wnat 
right did he leave them within the 
city ? Was their power tbui United 
without tbe oity 7 

486. When the eoniula were in com¬ 
mand of different armies, which of 
them enjoyed Che faicea and eeciirea ? 
Wbiobi when they both commanded 
the same army ? 

487. What was (be law of Poplicola 
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regardiiiE tbe right at appeal from the 
cooiuli ? By whom wif it efterwardi 
rensweil ? Wai Ihii privilege eajoyed 
unrler ihe kiDgi ? 

What token of reipect did he 
ordain that the onneuU ehnuld abow to 
the people, in their aaiiemhly? What 
puniahmeot did he ordain for any one 
who uaiirped an office without thair 
noQBBnt ? How waa the power of the 
oooBuie chiefly diminiabed ? In what 
eBtimation wai the couaulahlp, not- 
withatanding, held ? 

439. What atatioQ did the eonauli 
bold in the republic ? What magia- 
tratea were aubjeet to them? In what 
relation did they Hand to the people 
and the aenate ? How were the lawa 
called, which they got paaaed? What 
public lettera was it their duty to re* 
caive ? To whom did they give audi¬ 
ence? How waa the year of their 
ODDBulahip named? Which of them 
waa called conaul prior? What privi¬ 
leges did he enjoy? 

490. What indicationa of respect 
were ahown to the conaula by tbnia 
who met them ? If any one failed to 
do ao, and the consul took notice of it, 
what was be aaid to do ? How waa 
Lucullua the praetor, puniabed by 
Aoiliua the conaul ? For what neglect 
of DDurteey ? What acknowledgment 
of inferiority waa atwaya made by a 
praetor when be met a coDiul ? 

491. With what powers were the 
ouoaula invested in the time of war? 

492. What authority did they poaieie 
over the provioo^a? 

4U3. What power waa conferred on 
them by the aeuate in dangeroua ooo* 
juneturei ? In what form did they 
summon the citizana to arms, in any 
euddep tumult or sedition ? 

4B4. To what was their power re¬ 
duced under the emperors? In what 
did it then consist? Bid they retain 
the badges and pomp of the ancient 
oonaula ? 

DAY UN WHICH THE OONSULS ENTERED 
ON OFFICB. 

405. At What different timei dtd the 
coneula enter on their office, in the 
beginning of the republic?~ln the 
time of the Decemviri ?—about fifty 
yean after? then?—near the begin¬ 
ning of the eecEnd Piinio war?—and 
after the AdS or SOOth year of Rome ? 

496, When ware they usually elect¬ 
ed after this? What were they called 
during the Interval between their 
election end their enterirfk on office? 
And how were they said to act Jo pub- 
Sie matters ? What hooenr wee paid 
to them In the feoete? Why wu the 


interval made eo long ? If convicted 
of bribery bow were they puniehed? 
What still more levere puDiabment 
waa inflicted by the Tiillian law ? 

497. When, and by whom, wae the 
first law concerning bribery proposed 
to the people ? 

496. When did the senate and peo¬ 
ple wait,on the new conaula? What 
was this called in after cimea? Whi¬ 
ther did they conduct them? What 
was this prooeasion called ? For whet 
purpose did they repair to the Capitol? 
How did they then enter on the duties 
of their office P What oath were they 
obliged to swear within five daye there¬ 
after ? Wfaat correaponding oath did 
they take before the people when they 
resigned their office? what peculiar 
oath did Cicero take at the close of hii 
consulship. 

PUOVlNCBa OF THB OONSUIJ. 

499. How did the consula determine 
their respeotive provinces ? 

d09. Wfaat does provineia signify in 
Its general acceptation? What waa 
the province of a consul before the ex¬ 
tension of the Raman empire ? 

dOl. How were these provinces an¬ 
ciently allotted ? Waa a distinct pro. 
Vince decreed to each of the consuls? 
Mention iDitances in which the same 
province was decreed to both. 

fi02. What was tbe practice after the 
passing of the Sempronianlaw ? What 
waa the province of a consul in later 
times ?Why, after the expiration of his 
offloe? How does Cicero use auspioia 
for the consulship and prstortbip ? 

603, What were the provinces de¬ 
creed to the consuls called ? What 
ibosB decreed to tbe pnetoriP 

504. What deyiation from the usual 
mode of dividing tbe provinces some- 
timei took plane ? State examples. 
How was this said to be done? 

BOS. To whom did it properly belong 
to determine the provinoea of the con¬ 
suls and pretors ? With regard to 
which of these might tbe tribiinee in- 
terpnaa their negative? Did the peo. 
pie always acquiesce in the appoint- 
ment made by the senate ? Mention 
iDiiances. 

606. Was it allowed a ceneut to leave 
his province ? Wae this regulation 
ever violated ? 

507. What power might tbe aeneUi 
exercise over any one who had non. 
ducted himself Improperly In tbe ■». 
vernment of hie province ? By wb^ 
only could his military oemmand be 
abolished ? What inflnense might 
they exei^ise with regard tu the alloc- 
ment of tbe provinoei ? 
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Qoa. What law, to check bribery, 
WM passed by Pompey ? Hew did 
the operation of this law affect Cicero? 
What was Ctssar's law respecting the 
provinces? By whom was it abrogai* 
ed f 

ORDBE FROM WHICH TUB CONSULS 
WSRE CABATBD. 

509. From whom were the oonsnls 
at Aral chosen ? From whom after¬ 
wards? By what trifling cireumStaoce 
waa thia important change immediate¬ 
ly occasioned? 

510. Who was the first plebeian con¬ 
sul ? What plebeian succeeded him? 
What Jaw waa named from him ? 
What did it ordain ? Was one of the 
coniuls alwaya a patrician? What 
demand did the Latina on one occa- 
iHin make, and afterwards the Capu- 
ana, rBspectlDg the chousing of con* 
■uli ? How were these demands met ? 

511. Who was the first foreigner 
who obtained the consulship? what 
sum did he leare at fall deaifa to each 
of the oitiaeoi ? 

LXBAL AOli AND OTHER REQUISITES FOR 
BNJOVINO TUB OONSUUBIF. • 

613. What wu the stas consularia, 
or age for enjoying the consulship? 
What phrase applied to him who was 
made oonaul at that age ? 

618. Through what inferior offices 
waa it Decenary to pass before one 
could be made consul? Might one be 
^oandidato for this office while absent, 
or 1 q a public station ? After what 
ioterral could one be created consul ■ 
second time ? 

514. Were these regulations always 
observed? In what reipeeti were 
they violated? Mention inatancrs of 
ooosula ebosen below the legal age. 
What is the first office properly called 
magiatratuB ? To what other offices is 
the title frequently applied ? 

515. Mention inataooei of other vlo- 
lationa. 

ALTERATIONS IN TUB CONDITION 01* 
CONSULS UN0BR THE SHFEBORS. 

510. To what did J. Ceesar reduce 
the power of the eonsula? How? 
What two offieea did he bold at the 
same time? Who had dona to before 
him ? What power did he assume to 
himielfi when be thought proper to 
reai|n the consulship ’ How did be 
act when about to march againit lha 
Parthlana? What custom did he in- 
troduoe? For what piirpnse? How 
asany were there under Commodus In 
one year? What was the usual nnm< 
her in a year? Which of thi'se giTi 


ame to the year? What title had 
hey ? What were the others styled ? 

517. Through what formalities did 
the liODsttla, when appointed by the 
amperora, paaa? What did they do 
ju the first meeting of the senate after 
heir eleotion? On what did they 
OBually eupBiiate in thia speech 7 
What was this called ? Why ? What 
ise did Pliny afienvarda make of his 
inaugural speech ? 

510. Who were the Coosulei Hon- 
orarii under the emperors? What 
iimilar practice existed under the re¬ 
public? What waa it called? What 
were those called, who bad been con- 
iuls?.-Whn had been pretors?— 
'lies?—Quastnrs? 

518. Under what emperor did con- 
uls eease to be created? lo what 

year of Rome ? What did the emper- 
iri, notwithstanding, siill continue to. 
lo ? What was the office of the con¬ 
suls annually created by Constao- 
tine. 

1. FRifiTOnS.—INSTITUTION AND POWER 
OF THE FRASTOB. 

From what is the name praetor 
derived ? To whom was it anciently 
oommun ? Mention an example. When 
was it first appropriated to one parti- 
Duiar magistrate ? For what purpose, 
and on what account, was he created ? 
From among what bc^y waa he at first 
created? Why? When, from the 
plebeians also? To whom was he 
oeEt in dignity ? Where wai he 
created? Whence was be called the 
colleague of the cooaule? Who was 
the first praetor ? 

531. When was another pretor add¬ 
ed ? Why ? What was hli office F 
What was he henoa called ? 

532. How did the two pratora deter¬ 
mine which of the two jurisdictions 
each should everciie ? 

533. What was the praetor called, 
who administered justice only between 
citizens? Which of the two waa the 
mors bonnurable? What was he on 
this account called ?—-And the law de¬ 
rived from him and bis edicts? What 
duty did be perform in the abse-nea of 
the consuls ? In what assemblies did 
ha preside ? On what nccaiiun might 
ba convene the senate? What pub¬ 
lic gimei did be exhibit? Over Whom 
had he, on this account, a pariicular 
jurisdieilnn ? What duty was devolved 
on him, by decree of (he senete, when 
there waa no oensor? What realric* 
tioo was in^nsed on him, on aeeottnt 
of tbescinportant offioes ? 

634. In what form was the power of 
the prater, in the idminiatration of 
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JiiitlcB, esprsBMd? EiplRin and il- 
luftrate these termi in their i>rder. 

525. What were the days oalledi on 
which the praetor administered Jus- 
tioe ? Wiiat, thoflB on which it wai 
unlawful to administer juetice f 

£01CT5 OF THB FRiCTOR. 

526. What was the first aot of the 

reetor urbanus, when he entered on 

is officBi after swearine to the ob- 

eerrsnce of the laws? What is this 
edict oallod by Cicoro? How did he 
publish it in person ? In what other 
manner did he give it publicity? 
What worda were usually prefiised to 
it? 

52T. What Were the edicts called, 
which the praetor copied from the 
edicts of his predecessors ?—Those 
which he framed himself?—And any 
olauBB or pare of an edict? From 
what motives did the praetor often 
alter hia edicts in the course of the 
year? When, and in what manner, 
was this prohibited ? What heneflbial 
eoDseauences resulted from this enitoc- 
ment ? By whose order were the 
▼oriouB edicts of the prtetors collected 
end arranged? By what lawyer? 
What WHS this colleotion thereafter 
called ? In what important matter 
was it afterwards of the greetust ser¬ 
vice ? 

528. What other edicts did the pre- 
tor oooB«ionBlly publish ? 

529. What was an edict called, when 
published in Rome?—When published 
in the provinces ? 

^0. Uiil the prtetor peregrlnui also 
publish an annual edict? Against 
whiise deorces might be even be ap¬ 
pealed tn, in certain cases ? 

531. What other magistrates pub¬ 
lished edicts at well as the prsetor? 
What priests ? What were all these 
oallod r—And the law which was de¬ 
rived from their edicts ? Of all these 
edicts which were the most import¬ 
ant ? 

032. What were the orders and de¬ 
crees of the emperori called ? 

633. By whom were the magistrate! 
advised in composing their edicts ? 

534. What else was called Ediclum ? 
What was done, if the first summons 
was not obeyed? What, if still dis¬ 
obeyed?—And if any one neglected 
it? Was this form of procedure al¬ 
ways followed? What was the fidic- 
turn peremptorlum then called ? 

535. What decrees gi the praetor 
Were called Interdieta ? 

INSIONia OF Till PEiBTOB. 

536. How was the prater attended 


in the city? How,without the city? 
What gown did he wear ? When, 
and with what formalitiBi, did he as¬ 
sume it ? 

637. Where did be sit, when be heard 
esQses ? On what ? Of what mater¬ 
ial was the tribunal ? Of what size ? 
Of what form ? What were the halls, 
erected round the Forum for the ad~ 
ministration of Justice, called ? Whv ? 
Of what material and form was the 
tribunal in them? By whom, and 
when was the first Basilica at Rome 
built? 

538. What wera the subaellia ? 
Who Oboupied them ? For what is 
aubsellia in consequence put? 

539. Who were the Inferior magis¬ 
trates P What did they use, when 
they sat In judgment ? 

540. What other seats were called 
lubsellia? 

641. How did the pratnr Judge and 
pass sentence, in matters of less im¬ 
portance? What was he then said to 
do? What expressions are opposed 
to these ? How did he judge bImuc all 
important affairs ? 

642. Who were the usual attendants 
of ibe prsstor, besides the lictors? 
What was the office of the scribss?— 
and of the accensi ? 

NUMBER OP PR.fiTORS AT DIFPBBINT 
TIMES. 

G48. How many prators were there, 
while the empire was limited to Italy ? 
When, and on what oceasion, were 
two others added ? Qn what occasion, 
two more? Hnw many were created 
in the year 671 ? In oonsequence of 
what law ? 

544. How many of these six re. 
mained in the city P Whither did the 
other four immediately set out ? How 
did tbe prators determine their pru. 
Vinces ? 

545. What twofold duty lomeCimea 
devolved on one prietor? In dange¬ 
rous CDoJiiDctures, how many of the 
praitors ware exempted from mtlitary 
lervicB ? 

546. Who administered jiistioe In 
private or leaser cauaes? \^n, in 
public and important causes ? Wbat 
wera these persons called? How 
long did their authority last? What 
magistrate was lometimes created fur 
the purpose of holding trials? Wbat 
was determined, A. U. 604, rMpeoting 
the prators ? What peculiar duty was 
assigned to each of the other four ? 
What were these oalled ? Why ? 
Whit took place, notwithatnndliig this 
arrangement, when Rnything unueual 
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or ftttodou* bippened? What were 
they'tbeo atitl to do P 

547* Who iDoreaied the Dumber of 
the guasthnej perpetual What did 
tie add ? How many additional preetora 
did he rreate on ihia aooount ? To what 
(lid JiilJua C(B»ar inoreaae the number? 
Jlow many prstora were there under 
Uie triumviri in one year? To what 
(lid Auguatua reduce the number? 
liow many were there, eccording to 
TaeiCui, at hia death? How many 
(toder Tibariua? For wbatpnrpoae did 
Claudius add two ? What was the num¬ 
ber then ? Was thia number periaa- 
nent ? 

549. On whom were the principal 
fuDciiona of tbe praetors conferred, 
upon the decline of the ISmpire? What 
waa the oonaequence ? What waa their 
number under ValeatiniBU? What 
did their office finally become ? Under 
whom was it luppretaed ? 

III. CRNS0R8. 

549. When were eeaaora first ap* 
pointed? For what purpose ? Why? 
How long did they at first continue in 
office ? What law was subsequently 
passed limiting the duration of their 
pow«r ? 

sao. What iusigoia bid they ? From 
whom were they usuelly ehoaen ? From 
what order of cUiaens ? Who was tbe 
first plebeian censor 7 In what year of 
tbe city was ha appointed? What 
law was afterwards made ? What 
ID neiimes happened ? 

S51. Why are tbe lest ceosoiw under 
Augustus said to have been privati t 

59%. Of what extent war the power 
of the censors at first? What did it 
afterwards become? What orders of 
the state were subject to them ? What 
in tbe ceosoreblp hence called»by Flu- 
larch? What, by Cicero? In what 
estimation was the title of censor held? 
From what does this appear? What 
was reckoned the eblef ornament of 
Bohlllt^ 

553. What was the chief afitoe of the 
censors? Where did they perform the 
cenmef In what manner? What 
ether orders did they review at the 
lame time? What power did they exer¬ 
cise over both of tbMc? In wbatmaonsr 
did they degrade • senator ?—an equesf 
••a plebeian ? Give the Latin expres¬ 
sion for eaoh of these puuishmenis. 
Mow does Horace, In allusion to the last 
of these phrasee, deslgoete worthless 
persons? What phrase do Cioero and 
Livy use In preferenoe? Was this 
msH of dUgrace peeullar to the ple¬ 
beian order? To what WBi it always 
added on such ocoasioni ? Explain the 


phrase ocftip0c0fo csniu. Did the 
censors Bgroo about iheir powers in this 
respect ? 

554. On what grounds were tbe cen. 
sors entitled to inflict these marks of 
disgrare ? On what ucossion did they 
cDuitDooly annex a reason in tbeirreii- 
lure ? What was this called? Was 
an appeal ever mads from their sen¬ 
tence ? To whom ? 

555* What controlling power bad the 
censors over each other? How, and 
by whorn^ was the census taken in tbe 
colonies and free towns ? Whither was 
this transmitted ? What power was 
thus afforded to the senate ? What 
phraies were applied to tbe censors 
when they took their estimate of tbe 
fortunes ot tbs citizens ? What, to the 
citizens, when they gave in an estimste 
of their fortunes ? ^What limited sig¬ 
nification is often given to CsNeua ? 
Explain the phrases brevis, cxiguust 
tenuis, equestris, senatffrius census; 
homo sine census ex censu tributa 
vt/n/erres cultus major census dat 
census honores s census partus per vul- 
nera; demittere emsum in viscera; 
Homani census popuH; breves extenders 
census. 

65fi. Wbst were the duties of tbe 
censors with regard to tbe division of 
the oltizens, the addition of tribes, and 
tbe public lands and taxes ? Wbat 
were tbe regulations called, which 
they prescribed to the f8rmers.geae- 
ral ? 

557. What charge did they take of 
tbe public worka ? Wbat were the ex¬ 
penses sllowed by tbe nubile for exe- 
cuting these worn, called ? Explain 
the phrases ultrotributa tocare-^con- 
ducere. 

559. Of wbat else had the oensore 
charge? For what did they maka 
contracts ? Whet superintendence did 
they take of tbe public property? 
Wbat compulsory measures might they 
employ,if any one refused obedience? 

SoD. Had they the power of impos¬ 
ing taxes ? By what power were these 
imposed ? Had they tbe uncontrolled 
disposal of the public money on landa ? 
Wbat fact is stated in illustration of 
this ? Had they tbe right of proposing 
laws, or of laying any tbiog befote tba 
senate or people? To what mattore 
was the power of the oensnri limited ? 
Mention some of these. What fine wm 
called as uxorium f Of what dalin- 
quenciea In particular did they take 
oDgniaeoee? 

560. Were tbe accused condemped 
nnheard? Wbat did the sentence of 
tbe censors affeot ? What was it there, 
fore properly called ? Wbat effeothad 
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H In later tinei? WaiitAved and 
unalterable^ like the deciiion of a 
ouurt of law ? By whom might it be 
taken otf, nr rendered ineffectual? 
By whose authority was it eoznetimei 
enforced ? What did their decreei in 
luch caseiy impose ? 

BCl. By what ektraordioary magts- 
Irate was the censorship on one occa¬ 
sion e&eroieed ? How long, after Sylla, 
was the election of censors intermitted? 
Were they irreaponeible for their con¬ 
duct ? By whom were they sometimes 
brought to trial ? What historical facts 
do we meet with, illustratire of their 
responsibility f 

662. What two things were peculiar 
to the censors? Why was the death 
of a ceniur esteemed ominous? 

683. When did the censors enter on 
their office ? What form was customary 
on that occasion ? What oath did they 
take before they entered on the duties 
of their office? To what did they 
swear on their roiignation of uffice? 
What did they then deposit in the 
treasury? Where was a record of 
their proceedings kept 7 By whom is 
it also said to bare been preserved with 
great care ? 

664. Wfast ceremony was observed at 
the close of the census ? By which of 
the censors ? Where 7 

665. How long did the power of the 
censors continue unimpaired ? What 
law waa then passed? When, and by 
whom, was this law abrogated, and 
their powers restored What beoame 
of the office under the emperors ? By 
whom were tise chief parts of it then 
exercised? 

566. In whatoovel manner did Julius 
Cesar make e review of the people ? 
Was this a review of the whole Roman 
people ? To what class was it condo- 
ed ? For what length of time was he 
appointed inspector of public morals ? 
Under what title? For what period 
was he afterwards appointed ? Under 
what title ? On whom does a similar 
power seom to have been oonfexred? 

057. How often did Augustus review 
the people ? With what oo-operatiou? 
With what power was he iuvested by 
the senate ? For whst length of tlms ? 
Under what title ? What title did he 
define ? Was it aieumed by the sue- 
eeeding Emperors? Undsr who«e 
government was the eeniorshlp inter¬ 
mitted? Why? 

668. By whom, and Id what years of 
the city ware the last reviews of the 
people made ? How often was it made 
from its institution till it was totally 
diiooDtioued ? In what period of 
time? Who attempted to reitorB it? 


with what snccess? What WM tk$ 
cause of the failure ? 

IV. TRIBUNES OF TRS FXOPLI, 

669. What circumstacoes led to tfao 
appointment of the tribanei ? Why 
wore they so called ? How many were 
at first created ? By what aisembly f 
When were they first elected at the 
eomltia tributaf How mauy were 
created A, U. Q9T ? What waa the 
permanent number from this period ? 

670. What was necessary before a 
patrician could be appointed to this 
office ? Mention a remarkable Instance. 
Was this rule never violated ? What 
otherreairictioni were there? 

671. From what body were the tri¬ 
bunes at first chosen indisorimiaately? 
What did the Atinian law ordain? 
From what body did Augustus choose 
them, when there were no senatorian 
candidates? What la the opinion of 
others with regard to the Atinian law? 
What was the case under the Em¬ 
perors ? 

672. Wbo presided at the comitia for 
the election of tribunes ? What was 
this charge called ? On what occasion 
did the Pontifex ^oorimui preside? 
How was the number completed, when 
the assembly was broken off before the 
ten tribunes were elected ? What 
word was applied to this? Wbat 
remedy was provided for thia by tha 
Trebonian law ? 

673. On wbat day did tbs tribunes 
enter on their office? Why? When, 
in the time of Cicero, aecordiag to 
Asoonius ? From what droumaUnce 
does thia aeem not to have been tha 
ease ? 

674. Old the tribunes wear the toga 
prattexta f Wbat was their only ex¬ 
ternal mark of dignity? What prlrL 
leges era they supposed to have been 
denied? On wbat did they eit wlieii 
administering Justice? Wbat right did 
they enjoy ? Wbat mark of raspaot 
waa every one obliged to yield them ? 

676. In wbat did their power at flnt 
consist 7 By wbat word was it axpres. 
sed ? Wbat was the design of thnlr 
office? Why were they said 
sine sine magUtratu f Wbat 

were they not permitted even to enter? 

676. Under what pretext did (bey 
assume llDsotious power? How did 
they exarcisa it ? In wbat did their 
power coniiet ? What doee Casear oall 
tbia last oXBToiflp of tbeir authority? 
What was dona to any one who ra. 
fttisd obedience to their veto? Wbat 
was the first uaa they made of tbia 
power? Wbat celebrated individual 
shared this fate ? 
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iX7. Wbat were the comeqaenees of 
hurting a tribune ? Did the tribunei 
reet aatii&ed with the moderate exer- 
ciae of prerogative ? 'Whet extreva- 
gent rigota did they claim ? How did 
they atop the courae of Juatice ? Whom 
did they lometimei order to prison ? 
What LacedGeraonian magiatratea did 
they reaemble in this reapect ? When 
did they usually give their negative to a 
law ? 

STB. What wai the only elfeotual 
method of reaiiting tbeir power? 
What cheok waa there to the axeroiae 
of thia reaiatance ? 

5TB. How wee a tribune eometimea 
nrevailed on to withdraw hli negative ? 
tinder what pretence did he lomatimea 
withdraw it himself? What other 
method waa employed to counterant 
their power? Meniion an inatance. 
For whatdid thia afffNrd Cseaar a pretext? 

980. How did the aenate control 
their power? What waa their reatric. 
tive right called ? How far did they, 
on one oecaiioni exeroiae thia coutrol- 
ing power ? 

6sl. On what oceaaion waa the trl* 
buoeahip luapended? 

fist. Within wfaatlimit waathe power 
of the tribunei confined ? When were 
they exempted from thia reatriction ? 
What authority could they aaaume on 
luch occBilooa? 

fiB3. How long were they allowed to 
be absent from the city ? With what 
exception ? Why were (heir, doora 
kept open night and day ? ay what 
name were they addrenaed ? In what 
form, by thoie who implored aaiiataDue ? 
What waa their anawer ? 

584. What waa the JDecretumtribm- 
orvmF Explain the paaaage medio 
decretoju9auxilU8uiexpediunt> What 
waa tbeir decree called, when they aat 
in Judgment? If any one differed from 
the rest, bow did he intimate hia die- 
sent? 

685. What comitU did they at an 
early period aaaume the right of hold' 
iag f What lawa did they enact ? 
What jKiwer did they exerciie in rela¬ 
tion to the aenate ? And occaiionally 
over the oensori ? 

6B6. For what porpoae did they often 
aaaemble the petipla? What wu for¬ 
bidden by the Julian law ? Who were 

S armitted to apeak in theae aaaembliea ? 

xplaln Che phraaca eoncionem dare; 
in coneienem oKenderej eoncionem 
habere ; in coneUmem venire ; in con* 
cionem vocari; 4n condone jtere> 
What expreatiena were applied to an 
aaoembly for voting ? 

887. In what reeMcta did they eon- 
trol the eoniula ? To what power did 


ad eoncionem vel in convioneproducere 
refer? What ware frequently the ooo- 
iequences of tfaeee taarangiiea? 

688. What lawa excited the greateaC 
oontentiona? What object waa propoa* 
ed by the legea agrarise? —by the 
legea frumentarlte ? — vel aonon* 
ariiB ?—by the legea de tevando/oenorc ? 
—and de novls tabulU (legee foene- 
brea) ? 

690. With what aelfiab lawa were 
theae uenally jiuned by tbe tribunei P 
What waa frequently the effect of 
graotiog the latter ? What benefit ul* 
timately reanUed to tbe people from 
their exertiooa ? 

590. What waa the conacquence? 
What atate of ibinga followed tbe in¬ 
troduction of wealth and luxury* and 
the prevalence of Bvarioe ? Why did 
the tribune! not exert their influence 
to prevent this ? 

691. Wbo undertook to aaaert the 
Tights of the people, and to check the 
oppression of tbe nobility ? Wbat was 
their fate 7 'Where and by whom waa 
Tiberius alain ? By whose instrumeu< 
tality did Caiua perish? What may 
we date from thia period P 

602. What impreasioB did the fate of 
(ha Gracchi produce ? What were 
the coDsequeneea ? 

593. What change took place In the 
Jugurthina war? What was in conse¬ 
quence renewed? By whom were the 
people Ird p Wbat waa tbe issue ? 

684. Who abridged the power of the 
tribunes?—by what enactments? 

fiofi, When was tbeir power restor. 
ed ? What right did they obtain in 
(be cooaulship of Cotta ? 'Wbat, in the 
consulship of Pompey and Craaaus ? 
Who strenuously promoted the reco¬ 
very of tbeir former power ? 

688. How did tbe tribune# henceforth 
act? How did they determine every 
ihiug? What respect did they mani¬ 
fest for the laws ? How did they dii- 
posB of the public lands and taxes? 
On whom did they confer provinces and 
commands? Into what were the ai- 
aemblies of tbe people converted ? 

587. Who was the principal cause of 
these excesiei? Wbat bad be em¬ 
ployed as a pretext for making war on 
bia country ? How did he treat that 
power by which ha had been raised ? 

988. Par what reuon did AuguAua 
procure a decree of the senate confer¬ 
ring the Tribunitian power on himself 
for life P Wbat rights did thia power 
confer? Wbat pereonal sccorityP For 
what did thls^rve as a protaxt under 
the auceeedlng Emperora ? When waa 
it usually conferred ? What were the 
years of their gorammeBlhenee called? 
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From what period wars they eomput 
ed? In whole time did the tribuaei 
cease to retain the aemblaBoe of their 
former power f 

y. ^UILEl. 

BM. From what were the edilei 
named ? How many kiods of wdiUei 
were there ? How many sdilei 
plebeii 7 When were they firet create 
eii ? In what comitia ? With what 
other magiairatea? For what pur* 
poaea ? At what oomiiia were they 
afterwards created P 

tHIO. How many cdilei curulea were 
there 7 When were they lirat creat¬ 
ed t For what purpoae P How ware 
they at drat choien 7 How afterwards P 
Where P 

SDK Whatrnbe did the eumle eedilea 
wear! What privilegea did they en. 
joy? Whence bad they their name P 
On what did the plebeian edilea 
»-it 7 Why ware the Utter aaid to be 
eiDraianotif 

602. What waa the office of the 
aadilea? Of whet elae did they take 
charge 7 What inperintendence did 
they eaerciae orer the Forum f Of 
what odTenees did they take oognia> 
anoe? Haw did they puniah deUn- 
quants? 

003. Had they the right of lummon- 
ing or of aeUing? With what excep¬ 
tion P Who were their attendants ? 

604. What duty belonged to the 
BBdiiea, and particularly to the ourule 
eedilea P With what view were these 
lometimes exhibited in a rery expen- 
lire style P What other duty devolred 
on the Eedilea P By what oath were 
they bounds in deciding on their 
merits? 

80.1. What was peculiarly the affioe 
of the plebeian edilesi Where were 
these preserved 7 

606. How many eedilea oerealet were 
there? By whom were they appoint¬ 
ed P From what body P Fur wbatpur- 
pnief What other towni bad their 
aadilea 7 Mention one where they 
were the only magiatratea. When 
were the sadilee finally diicontinued ? 
VI. qoASTOHS. 

007. Why were the qneeatora so 
called ? Of what antiquity waa the 
inatttutiDn of quaeatora P By whom« ac¬ 
cording to Tacitus, were they fine ap- 
pointed P—by whom, afterwards P~by 
whom, after the year 3(7? ? At whet 
eomitiaf What account do others give 
hftibeir institution t 

0O&. When wat tbair*namber in- 
oreMed P Hnw many were than added 1 
For what purpose ware they created P 


From what bodies were they henceforth 
choien f What aeoeisioD did their 
number receive after the subiugatton 
of Italy P In what year did Ihia take 
place f What invention was introduc¬ 
ed about the same time at Rome P To 
how many did Sylla inorease their 
number?—and Julius CieiarP What 
WM it under the imperial govern¬ 
ment P 

flOO. How many quiestors remained 
at Home P What were they called P 
What were the real called P 

010. What was the principal charge 
of the ei^ queatori P Where was ir 
kept 7 What were their other duties P 
What was the money which they 
raised by flues called 1 

fill. Under whose cuetody were the 
military standards P Where were they 
kept? Of what metals were they 
made? To whom did the quseatori de¬ 
liver them up, and on what oeeaBlon 7 
What were their duties in reference to 
foreign ambassadors P Of what fune¬ 
rals did they take charge 1 What 
jurisdiction did they exercise? 

fll2. What oath were commanders, 
returning from war, obliged to swear 
in presence of the qusstors, before 
they could obtain a triumph P 

818. How were the provinces of the 
quiBitors annually assigned? For 
wbai la sort with reference to this cir¬ 
cumstance frequently put? Were 
their provinoei always distributed by 
lot? How did Pompey and Csesar 
act in this matter P Whom did they 
severally choose t 

014. What waa the office of the pro¬ 
vincial questora P What place did the 
qusator hold during the abaence of the 
governor from the province 7 

615. What Mnneotion aubsiated be¬ 
tween a proenmul or propreetor and 
hia qusestor P Wbat took place when 
a quGBStor died P What waa he call. 
Bd P 

016. What waa the Qumatorium in a 
camp?—in a province? 

617. Wea the city quaeator attended 
by lictora or viatores f Why P Could 
they hold (he eomitiaf What aeema 
to have been a part of their office in 
anoient times P 

018. Who were the attendants of the 
provincial quceitora 7 

619. What was the qumtorehip 
celled in reference to preferment? 
Why? By man of whet high rank 
was it, however, eometlaet held T 

620. What ebanges did the qusestor- 
ihlp under^, under Ae Emperors f 
To whom did Auguitus tranafisr the 
charge of the trauury P Who reahired 
it to the quMioriP Wbit ofteera 
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inem tn have been ifterwardi ap- 
pDiuted F 

(i21. Wbftt judioisl diitiei were those 
^hu had borne the quRitorship accus* 
tnmed to parfoiinl By whom did 
Augustus appoint that this should be 
doQsf What otW maglstralei were 
choien by the qusMitors ? Of whst did 
Augustus gi?e Ibem tbe uliarge? By 
whom had it been formerly saercised? 
To whom was it subsequently trans¬ 
ferred F 

022. What new kind of qaoeitori did 
Auguetue introduce P What was their 
nffloe P Why were they called candi- 
datif Eaplain the phrase Pttls tan- 
^uam CcBsarls candidatu4, 

023. At what age. aecording to the 
edict of Augustusi might persoua en- 
joy the qtuestorshlp P At whose ea- 
penie, and for what, did the qaecstors 
eshiblt shows of gladiators, under the 
Bmperors ? What new kind of quoss- 
tors did Constantine Institute? To what 
modern officers did they bear a great 
resemblance? 

OTHXR ORDINARY MAOIBTRATBB. 

OSi, What were the triumriri capi- 
laleeP Wbat, the triunaviri mone- 
tales P By wbat abbrefiations is their 
office often marked P What mins were 
alone permitted to elreulate in the pro* 
Tinoes P Wbat were tbe nummularii? 
—the trinmeiri nooturnlp —the iqua* 
tuor Yiri viales or Tioourl ? By whom 
were all tbeie created P—at wbat 
comitiaf What other funetionarlai are 
added by eome to the magUtratui or* 
dinarii minoresf Out of what were 
the oefitumriri chosen? How many 
were there of them, properly speak* 
ingP For what purpose were (bey 
appointed? Wbst were they and the 
deoeratiri generally accounted? 

MBW OROTNARY MAOIST&AT&S UNDER 
THB EUPERORS. 

625. Mention some of the new offices 
iostitated by Auguitai? Wbat wetw 
their respeetlre duties ? 

620. I. Wbst was tbe prsfectits iirbl, 
▼el urbls P Of what nature was hii 
power? How long did it continue P 
i)n wbat opcseion was a pnefeet of the 
city BomeUmss chosen in former times? 
By whom was he appointed P Wiiat 
power did be poeeeis t For wbat pur¬ 
pose wu he appointed after the crea¬ 
tion of the pretorP 

027. By whose advice did Anffuitds 
lastitnte this magistracy ? What trust 
bad bean oonAded to him during the 
elvll wars P Who was tbs &rst prw 
feet of tbe city t For what time P*»tbe 
neoondP—tbe third? How long did 
Piso remain In office? From among 


whom was the presfeotai urhi usually 
ohiisen ? What duties did bis office 
comprehend P Mention some of these. 
What power of depoTLation did be pas. 
spsa? Of wbat individual was be the 
tdcariiu or substitute ? Who discharged 
his duties in hii absence ? Wbat were 
his inHgnla 1 

fi2S. II. Wbst was the vraifectvs 
weetorlo vet pratoriis conortil/us r 
How many of these were mstitut. 
ed by Augustus? By whose ad. 
▼ice? With what viowl Of what 
nature was ibeir power at first? Who 
increased it7 How? 

620. How was the prsefeotsbip abused 
under the succeeding Emperore? On 
what description of persons was it 
therefore conferred P 

630. Whom did they alwayi attend ? 
For wbat purpose 7 What inoreasa did 
their power receive from this? Wbat 
were brought before them for decision 1 
Wbst was tbe only mode of appeal from 
tfaeir sentence ? 

631. By wbst ceremony wrj the 
praBiorian praefecb appointed to bis 
office ? 

632. Was the number of pnefeots 
variable P Howmany did CoDitsntine 
create ? Wbat change did he mske on 
tbe original oonstiution of tbe office? 
How did be diitribute among them the 
command of bii doniioious 7 Wbat did 
he at the same time take from them ? 
To wbat officers did be transfer the 
military power ? 

033, Wbat were dioeceies ? What 
was the chief oity in each of them 
called ? Wbat business did they trans* 
act there ? Bid the dineoeais contain 
only one metropolis ? Fur what does 
Cicero Mtn diaeesls f What does he 
cell himself as governor of the Cam- 
psnian coast P 

034. HI. Of wbat had tbe prafecttis 
annontB tbe charge ? Mention two in- 
dividuale who were created for that 
purpose under tbe Republic. What 
Emperor undertook Ihie charge in a 
thne of scarcity? How did be benoe- 
forth render it an ordinary magistracy? 
How many pra/ecti annona seem to 
have been oiually appointed ? Was it 
at firat an office of dignity ? Bid it re* 
main such? 

635. IV, Of what had the pra/eettu 
miUtarh wrarM the charge F 

636. V. Wbat waa the prasfSctus 
ctoisls f How many fleets were equip* 
ped by Aagustue ? Where were they 
stationed? Had each its own proper 
rommsnder? What were they called? 
Mention loq^ other plaeea where ships 
were stationed. 

637. TI, What was tfa^duty of tbe 
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prsfectuB Tlgiluni 7 How many eobarta 
did tbene BOldiers vonatitute ? Uf whom 
wero they oompoBed? How did they 
|lvs th9 alarm to tme another, when 
any thinjir happened? Of whom did 
the priB/ectus figiluiu take cognlsfiaiice ? 
To what magistrate was any atrocioui 
0 R«B remitted T 

038. Mention lome other magistrateB 
that existed in the later times of the 
empiri'i With what epithets were 
these honoured? What was the highest 
title 7 

IXTRAOriblNAIIY MAOlSTRATiCS. 

I. DICTATUR ANJ) MAIiT£il UP TBg 
UUflSB. 

039. Why was the dictator bo obII- 
P(l? What other names did he bear? 
From what people does this magistracy 
eeem to hare been borrowed ? Who, 
aocordlng to Livy, was the flrit diota- 
tor? When was ho created? What 
was the cause of bis creation ? Why 
was the institution of tbit magistracy 
judged proper, in dangerous conjuito> 
lures? For what other purposes was 
a dictator afterwards created ? Fur 
what purpose ia the first of these rare* 
monies supposed to hare been observ* 
ed P By whom was it commonly per¬ 
formed?—by whom in the time of 
pesUlenoB or of any great calamity ? 

840. In what respect did the creation 
of the dictator diner from that of the 
other magistrates ? By whom was he 
uamedV Of whatrankwasbe? What 
religious rite was performed immedi¬ 
ately before his appointment? When? 

941 • What other magistrate was au¬ 
thorized to name a dictator? Was his 
right to do so undisputed? 

S48. To what limits was the nomina¬ 
tion of a dictator confined? 

943. Did the people erer Interfere in 
hii appolntmsnt? What indiriduals 
wt*re made dictators at the comttiaf 
What maglitratas presided on these 
occasions? 

844. In what emergency was a pro- 
dictator created ? Who was chosen f 
Who was his master of horse? 

045. Specify the power of the dicta- . 
tor ? Was he at first subject to tha| 
liberty of appeal? Wbat law was 
subsequently passed on this point? 
When and by whom, was this enacted? 
By whom, aod in what year* was it 
afterwards resired f What influence 
had It on the diotator ? 

04B. By hr>w many Uotora was ha at. 
tended? With wbat eusigni of author¬ 
ity, eren in the city? Wbat does 
Li?y on Ibis aoceunt eall fhs dictator- 
ship? m 

on. What took place on the creation 


of a dictator ? What magistrates con¬ 
tinued, notwithstanding, to act?—un¬ 
der wbat control ? 

648. Was the dictator's power cir¬ 
cumscribed by any limits ? To what 
space of time was its duration limited T 
Was it erer prolonged beyond this 
period ? Mention an instance. How 
then do you account for the perpetual 
dictatorship of Sulla and Cwiar? when 
did the dictator usually resign hia 
command ? Mention some instances. 

849. How was his expenditure of the 
public money limited ? 

650. To what country was be restrict, 
ed? In. wbuse case, and on what ae- 
couut, was this restrictioo once vio¬ 
lated ? 

651. What other prWilege waa he 
denied? For wbat reason? Wbat 
was the principal check against a dic¬ 
tator's abuse or power ? 

652. For wbat space of time before 
Sulla was the creation of a dictator dir 
used ? What other expedient waa 
adopted in dangerous emergencies? 
What became of the dictatorship after 
the death of Caesar ? Who was after¬ 
wards urged to accept It ? How did be 
manireat his dislike to its restoration ? 
In wbat respect was this wisely done? 
Wbat was the cause of the detestatiou 
with which it was regarded? 

633. With what unprecedented ms- 
giitracy was Pnmpey invested after 
the murder ofOiodiua? Whom did 
be sometime after assume as cullaague? 

654. What officer did the dictator 
nominate iznoiediately after bis own 
appointment? From wbat rank? 
Wbat was his proper office? Wbat 
diotator had no master of horse ? By 
whom was a master of horse sometimes 
Selected for the diotator ? 

655. Waa the mafUter eguitvm in¬ 
dependent of the dictator? How far 
might the latter exercise his authority 
over him 1 

656. WhatmeasuTB did the people on 
one occasion pass in favour of tba 
msster of the norse? What InHgvsia 
is he supposed to hare had? What 
privilege did ha enjoy that was denied 
to the dictator? 

II* TBS DICKMViaS. 

857. Of what description were the 
laws of Rome at first ? How wem 
differences determined ? In wbatlight 
were their decisions regarded? How 
were they wont to puhluh their com¬ 
mands ? Wbat were they hence said 
to do? What bodlea did they eoo- 
solt in all important cases? What 
were their laws on tihese ooeasionsj 
called T 
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65S. Who wu tbe ebief legiiUtor of 
tbe etrly Komtiii? By wbam were 
hto lewf eboliibed P How ware tbs in- 
•titutiooi of the kiagi obiervedf after 
tbe expulsiQO of Tarquiof—aod bow 
did tbe DODiula deten^ne the greater 
number of eauaei P 

6d9, Why wae it propoead to the 
people that a body or lawa ahould be 
drawn up? By whom waa tbe pro^ 
poealmadeP—by whom, opposed 1 For 
what eelfish reason 7 Wbat was doally 
determined? In wbat year? What 
took place un tbelr return ? 

660. How did tbe dtctmviri at first 
oeoduot tbaraaelvea? How did they 
administer juitioa? How waethepre* 
siding daoemvir distinguished from tbe 
otben T By whom were his colleagues 
attended P How many tables of laws 
did they propose? By whomt and in 
what assembly, were these ratified? 
Of whose assistsnoe are they said to 
hare arsiled themselres in their com¬ 
pilation P 

661. For whaCpurpoae were decemviri 
again created? Hnw did these new 
magistrates act? What did they at- 
tempi 7 On what account chiefly were 
they forced to recigu? What fate ulti- 
merely befel them all P 

602 . By what geoeral name were the 
lavra of the decemviri distinguished 7 
In what estimation were they ever 
afterwards heldl How were they 

f iubliahed P Of whose education, even 
n the time of Cicero, did they form a 
necessary part P Were they written in 
verse? What eapressiou has lad to 
the erroneous supposition Chat they 
Wore? 

111. TBIBVNI HILITUU COliSULAai 
potiitatb. 

663. Why are they so called? Whom 
did they resemble tn their office and 
insig’^t^ P 

IV. iNTERKEX.—See page IS. 

OTaiB BXTBAOHOINABT MABISTBATBS 
OP LS9S NOTE. 

664. What other extraordinary ma- 
giscrates were there? (See Notes, p» 
131, Boyd's edition.) Were all oftbeie, 
strictly speaking, magiitrales P From 
whom were all, however, chosen? 
From wbtc may their office hr, in 
general, understood 7 

PROVINOIAL MAOIITBATBI. ' 

66A. By whom were the Roman pro* 
vineei governed at flrst t-.-afterwarda P 
^assisted by whom? Wbat la tbe 
usual namef How is it soraetimea 
writim? 


I 606. What magistrates were anciently 
called proconsuls f On wbat occasions 
waa this done 1 What other officer 
sometimes had his oommand prolonged 
in a similar manner P Who is the 
first proconsul mentioned by Livy? 
Who was the first to whom the consu¬ 
lar power was prolonged ? To what 
other officer was the name of propnsior 
also given ? 

067. Are these names always appro- 
priately employed? By what general 
name do we find all governors of pro¬ 
vinces called I 

606. By wbat assembly was Che com¬ 
mand of consul prolonged, and pro- 
oonsuli occasionally appointed? Whose 
ease is an exception to this practice P 
Whither, and by wbat comilia, was he 
sent? 

869. What becime the practice, after 
the extension of the empire end the 
reduction of various countries to tbe 
form of provinces P By whet comitia 
was military command still conferred 
on them? 

670. What waa Ibe duration of the 
proconsular government 1 Was a plu¬ 
rality of provinces allowed P In whose 
case especially was this practice vio¬ 
lated P Wbat was the consequence nf 
Cicero's timidity in granting him tbe 
continuation or his command, with 
other unconstitutional concessions? 

671. How did tbe Preators make 
choice of their respective provinces P 
In wbat other mode were their pro¬ 
vinces sometimes determined ? 

672. What mstters connected with the 
provinces did the senate fix? Wbat 
was the retinue of tbe governors call¬ 
ed ?—their travelling charges?—the 
money given to provide furniture end 
equipage ? Wbat term was applied to 
governors thus provided 1 

073. What subordinate officers were 
auigned to each proconsul and proprat. 
tor? By whom were they appointed? 
How was tbe appeintment of a lieu- 
tensnt by a superior officer, expressed 
In Latin? Wbat number of lieutenants 
was allowed to each ? How many had 
Cicero in Cilicia?—Csssar in Gaul?— 
Pompey in Asia?-Quintus Cicero In 
Asia Minor? Whatseemi tobavebeeo 
tbe least number 7 

674. In wbat estimation wai tbe of¬ 
fice of a legtttus held? By wbat. dia- 
linguished class of eitiZiBna was it 
willingly borne? Mention an fn- 
Btsnce. 

679. By whom were tbe fegafisome- 
elmrs attended V Whom did they re¬ 
semble in this respect ? Who might 
leprive them of this prl^ege? 

G76. Of whom did tba^tlnue of a 
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proconsul couBlit? Which of tliesB 
uretB called contuhernaUi t Why 
wero they so deaomluated ? Who 
ware excluded from hie retinue} under 
the republic ? Was this alio the prac¬ 
tice under the emperori ? 

677. With wbalpomp did a proconsul 
set out for hii province? jly wbat 
circiimataDceB might he be detained 
without the city? Why might be not 
remain within U? By whom was he 
Bometlmea accompanied out of the 
city? To whom did he announce hia 
arrirat, when be reached the province? 
For what purpoae P When did be 
enter on the command ? Within what 
time was hia predeeeaior obliged to 
depart ? What law lo ordained ? 

67S. What authority had a proconanl 
in hia prorlnos? How did be uaually 
divide the year? In whatmannerdid 
he adminiiier justice ?—according to 
what lews, regulations, or edicta ? 
What were tbeie last called, if bor¬ 
rowed from otbariP—if not? Wtaeo 
did he always publish a general ediol? 

67S. Where, and in wbat order, did 
be bold asBiaea ? What oauees did he 
himself decide P To whom did he re¬ 
fer those of lesB moment? How did 
be lummoo theae meeti|igi? In wbat 
passage is Virgil thought to allude to 
this ? 

dBO. How were the provinces divid¬ 
ed ? What were these districts call¬ 
ed? How many of them were there in 
Spain? What did the Greeks call 
conventus ugere f 

GBl. By whose opinion, was he regu¬ 
lated ill passing sentence? Of how 
many men was that composed ? Of 
what class ? What were they called ? 

0S2, Wbat waa the only language the 
governors of prorinoes were permitted 
to uiB? By what functionaries were 
they in coDsequence attended? How 
were the judioee chosen ? 

683. Of what had the proconsul the 
dispaeal ? Wbst wat the honora¬ 
rium t 

es4. Wbat honours were conferred 
on a proconsul, who had conducted 
hiroaelT well ? How were these after¬ 
wards abused through flattery P What 
else was done in honour of them P 
Give examples. 

M5. If be bad been guilty of im> 
proper conduct, bow might he be 
punished ? — on wbat ebergsi ? In 
what did these several offeneei con- 
alsl? 

686. What endeavourn were made to 
sooura the Just administration of the 
CToyincei P With wbat snocesi ? 
What wae the ooniequence ? Whose 
avarice waa Co be gratified? How 


was money exacted ? With wbat were 
the towns and villeges, through which 
the governura passed, obliged to sup¬ 
ply them?—by what law? Ou whet 
account did the wealthier cities pay 
large cnotrlbutions ? Hiiw much did 
the inhabitauta of Cyprus alone pay 
yearly iin this account? 

C87. On what ocoasion were golden 
crowns anciently tent to a proconsul? 
By whom were they presonted? 
M'heo were they exhibited? What 
afterwards became the practice ? What 
was this money called ? 

688. When did a proconsul deliver 
up Che province end army he hadoom- 
manded P To whom ? Within what 
epaoe afterwards did he leave the pro¬ 
vince ? What account was he obliged 
to render previouB to hie dsperlure? 
In what places was it to be deposited? 
If his successor did not arrive in time, 
to whom did be leave the command ? 

6SB. On bii return to AoiuU|io what 
oharaeler did ha enter the city? How, 
If he claimed a triumph? Where, 
then, and to whom did he give an ac¬ 
count of hia exploits ? Where did be 
remain till the matter was determined? 
—iiive tbe Latin phrase. What title, 
betlges, dee,, did ha retain in the mean 
time ? (To whom, in Appian'e time, 
was the title of imperator given?) 
How were bU fasces, and the letiere 
which he eent to the senate coucerning 
bis victory, adorned ? When the mat¬ 
ter was long of being determined, did 
he still wait in Uie vicinity? 

090. If he obtained a triumph, wbat 
bill was proposed to tba people ? Why 
wae this necessary ? 

69], Wbat was he then obliged to 
render to the treasury ? By what 
law? Within wbat time ? Whomdid 
he at tbe same time recommend ?— 
give tbe Latin phrase. 

692, To whet other magistrate, does 
the account glvao of the proconBUl 
apply?.-with what exception? In 
wbat other respects waa there common¬ 
ly a difference ? What were tbo pro¬ 
vinces called to which procansula weie 
sBDt?»what those to which proprKtort 
‘^ere sent ? 

PROVINCIAL MAOIBTSATBS CNDEB THK 
UMPSRORS. 

6B3. What partition of the provhieoa 
did AuRUBtus make? Under whet 
pretext? For what purpose in re- 
aliiy ? 

GM. Name the provinces which he 
entrusted to the direction of the senete 
end people. Whit were they called ? 
Wbat countries did the provlaee of 
Alia comprehend ? Name thoM of 
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which he himielf aodertook the gorero- 
ment, What were thene prorlnoei 
celled ? Was this arraagemeot per- 
tcaoently. adhered to? Which of 
them seem lo bare been iu a better 
elate than the others ? 

690. What were the magistratea 
ualledf who were sent to govern the 

fi rDTineel of the aenate and people? 

y whom were they appointed? How? 
From amongit whom ? What badges 
of authority bod they f Wbatpowerl 
What military command ? What con¬ 
trol over the diepoaal of taxes? By 
whom were the taxes collected and the 
soldiers in their provinces oomiasnd- 
ed? For what epsce ot time did their 
authority last P When did they leave 
the province ? 

699. Wbat were those ealledi whom 
the emperor sent to command hie pro- 
Tlnces ? 

607. What was the governor of 
Egypt usuaily called V In the appoint¬ 
ment of imperetorial legateii what 
place did be hold ? 

699. What ancient predietion was 
there said to be, ooncerning Egypt? 
How did Augustue artfully convert this 
to bii own purpose? For wbatFjurposs 
wae another person ssioolsted with him 
in the government? Wbat was be 
called ? 

669. Who was the first prasfect of 
Egypt? By what poeta is he cele¬ 
brated ? 

700, From whom were the legafes of 
ihe emperor ehoseo ?»froii^ whom, the 
prwfeet of Egypt 7 What dress did 
the former wear? By whom were 
they attended ? With what powers 
were they entrueted ? How. long did 
they oonlinue in command P 
701. What other officer was there in 
each provinoe, besides the governor? 
Whet department of edkire did be 
nunege ? In whet matters dirt he ex¬ 
ercise a judicial power? What was 
bis office hence called? From whom 
were these procurators chosen? Into 
whai provinces were they sent f 
791. Whal office did a procurator 
eemetUdeee disebarge? In whal cirrum- 
siaaoes F Meniiun an instance. With 
whal Mwer was be on ihie account in. 
yaeted^ which the pncvratores did not 
niually poMeav ? 

791. Wbat ealariee did Atifustns ap. 
fNiiBi to all these naiistraiea and oA- 
eoref What were those of ibem called, 
who received 900 iestertiaf—iOO ?—6» f 
For what purpose waa an additional 
eom allowed them ? 

7M. How were all tbrie lUerationi 
and amaiemeDti Inado 7 


BS-aSTABLlSUUaNT OF UUNAROHY UN¬ 
DER AUOUSTUa; TJTLtSS, BADOE8, AND 
FOWER'i OF THE EMPERORS. 

70&. In what did the form of govern¬ 
ment established by Augustus differ 
from tbsC which bad prevailed under 
(he Kings?—in wbst were they aimilsi? 
On whom did the choice of the Kings 
depend P—on whom, that of the Em¬ 
perors? How were the former punish¬ 
ed, when they abused their power P— 
how the latter? What eirumstanees 
occasioopd the continuation of despo¬ 
tism? What account Ilf their respec¬ 
tive rights is given by Pnmponiue ?— 
by Dionysius and others? 

706. On what basis might Augustus 
hsvB founded his right to govern Ihe 
republic P Who had done so before 
him ? Why did he pursue a different 
course ? What circumatanoee had 
crushed the spirit of the Rumsns, and 
prepared them for the reception of 
any form of government? Why was a 
republican form no tonger fitted for the 
Roman empire ? What circumstances 
rendered a monarchy indispensible? 
How might Augustas have secured to 
his deicendanls the enjoyment of that 
exalted station to which he himself 
was elevated ? Wbat were his profee 
sions widi regard to the attainment of 
power? Had these professions been 
sincere, at what extent of power could 
be have aimed? Wbst appears tobsve 
been in reality the ruling passion of 
his mind ? 

707. What is he said to have contem¬ 
plated, on his return to Rome after the 
conquest of Egypt? With whom did 
be deliberate ? What advice did they 
severally give ? What do their 
speeches on that oceaaion, at reported 
by Dio Cassius, eontsin ? Whose advice 
prsvailed 7 What did he,outwithitaDd- 
ing, pretend to do, in cbe course of 
the following year? Ucw wu this 
proposal received by the senate ? For 
wbat period did he with seemiRg re¬ 
luctance acceptibe government? How 
did be thus eeem to rule P Whet sane* 
Uon did this give bis usurpation ? 

TM. How often did he repest Ihie 
farce ? For wbat period did be aDcrpi 
the governmeni, at Ihe second repeti' 
lion ?—and when it wna elapsed ? For 
nhit period, after that? When did he 
die ?—10 wbat year of his age ?—in 
whet vaar of blsmonarehy ? For wbat 
period did the eucceediDg Emperora at 
their aeoesii 0 O receive Iha govern¬ 
ment? Wbat festival did they not- 
witbstandiDg celebrate P * 

7D9. What effect bad followed the 
miseooduDt of the senate ? How did 
they lubsequeotly establish tyranny ? 
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What new honouri did ihasr confer on 
him, when he pretended to reeign the 
empire ? To what former tides were 
these added ? To whom, and no what 
oocasion, was the tide of FaterpatrUs 
first giren whose adTice ?«>-io 

whom was it next decreed ?—to whom 
did Uieero propose that It should be 
given by whom was it refused P 
What other tides did he decline? Was 
it refused by the lucceediog Emperors? 
Wbat did it chiefly denote? 

710. What kind of title was Casar 
properly P What did it also lieoote 
according to Dio ? In later times whai 
did it signify ? Wbat was the Emperor 
oimself always called ? Of what na¬ 
ture was that titla P 

711. What name li Augustus said to 
faiTe flriE desired? With what view T 
Why did he afterwards abandon al 
thoughts of it ? What title did he a^' 
cept r Under what name is Virgil said 
to describe him, in alluiion to this d' 
sire? 

719. What was the chief title that 
denoted command P Who were pecu¬ 
liarly disiiogutshod by it? To what 
was it equivalent ? Which of them 
ii reckoned superior in modern times ? 

713. On whom did the title of /m« 
perator continue tn be conferred ? On 
whom chiefly? Why? Whether was 
the appellation of Imperator put be¬ 
fore or after the name as the title of 
the smperors where was it put ? Quote 
the iosoriptloo found at Aneyra, * 
which it is so used. 

714. What inundation took place the 
night after Cicsar wasealled Auffustns? 
In what part of bis writings is Hones 
supposed to allude to this ? Wbst was 
it thought to prognoslioste ? Of what 
remarkable exprsssioa of flattery did 
the tribune Paeuvius then make use ? 
To whet custom among the senators did 
this elreumitance give origin P Wbit 
order of the people was made by mssns 
of this same Iribuoe ? 

715. What titles are given to Josti- 
niao in ibe Corptu f By whom 
ware they, till lately, retained ? . 

714. What were the powers ODaferred 
on AogtutttB aa emperor? 

1IT. What did the sonata deeree 
with regard to him in the year of the 
etiyTdl ? How did he enerebe Ibis 
authority ? 

TIfl. Whit wu dearned in the yeer 
7&9 ? What did the aenaion at the 
same time reqaest? What did they 
enpresa their wilUngnesa to do? Did 
ha accept their offer ? why P 

719. What is the effedtof multiplying 
oaths? Whet, of eieeting oeths by 
public euthority, without e napesiery 


cense ?- Whit influence had the sane* 
tity of an oeth, according to Livy, with 
the ancient Romans ? 

720. Wbat title did fewsof the Em¬ 
perors Bcrept Wliat did all of them 
nntwitliBtending exercise in part ? 

791. From wbat obligation were the 
Emperors freed? What power did 
they cnnsequeotly possess 7 le it 
generally understood that they were 
free from the obligation of all the laws ? 
From whetcircumiiaoces do they infer 
this? 

722. When, and bow often did the 
senate and people renew their oath of 
allegiBDce ? How was this expresied ? 
By whom, and when, was the custom 
flret introduced ?—to whom was it re¬ 
peated ?—under whom was it contlnii. 
ed ? Wbat did they swear P Whosa 
acts were included in this oath ? Whose 
were omitted? Tu whose acti would 
Claudius allow no one to swear? To 
whose didhe order otheri to swear, and 
swear himself ? 

72S. By what was it usual to •wem’ ? 
In honour of whom was this first de¬ 
creed ? By whose did they swear, 
even after his death? What was the 
violation of this oath reckoned ? How 
WBs it punished 7 Whit does Mlnutius 
Felix hence remark ? Who prohibited 
any one from swearing by him with 
wbat success? What was drereeil 
after the death of the latter? What 
addition to all oaths did Caligula or¬ 
dain ? By whom didhe command that 
the wnmen should swear? 

734. Wbft honours were appointed 
by the triumviri to Julius Csssar ? By 
whom were these confirmed 7 What 
honours, Jn inititioD of these, were 
privsitfly rendered to Augustus him¬ 
self ? Wbat was the only condition on 
which be would permit a temple to be 
publicly eonsecraied to him ? In what 
part of the empire was it allowed, even 
on this eonditron ? Was the prnhibi- 
on nbservrd after his d^aib ? 

72A. What honour were Ibn priests 
eotamanded to pay him, when they 
tdffsred np vows fnr the safety of ihn 
people end snoeie ?—«t whet partfeuler 
oe ? Wbet bonmir was also dtcresNl 
him in all paUio and private enlcr.. 
Uinmenta ? 

796. What dr«tf did the Rmpernrs 
wear on pnbVie oorasinns ? Wbst par- 
tieolu* badge did they also use ? rrnm 
whiHD was it borrowed ? Wbiteimi- 
lar badge was used by the magiatratei 
of the mantcipal towns ? Wbat custom 
waa introduced by DloeWaian ? To 
whom, according to AuroUua Victor 
waa the same tumage previously 
rendered? 
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T97, How did AugustiiR at first use 
tho powers cooferred od him? By 
wUoiu wBi be imitated id this resppot ? 
Ill whstdiif hli resideaoeBOtl equipage 
differ from those nf any distinguished 
oi^seu? When did be begin to in- 
crease his authority, sad engross all 
the powers of the state? Whom did 
he raise to wealth and prefermente? 
What enabled him to do whatever lie 
chose? How may he be said to have 
Lad the eummand of the treasury ? 

728. What effect hod the long reign 
Had artful comluot uf Augustus, on &e 
Komans ? When did they cease to 
take an interest in public affairs? 
About what two things did they tnani- 
feit the only anxiety ? Why is their 
history from tliis period less inlerBstiog 
and less authentic ? Whst should we 
have expected some one of the virtuous 
Emperors, after eeeing tbo woeful ef* 
feels Of inveiiing wicked men with 
unlimited power, to have attempted P 
Why did no one of them over think of 
it P What important lesson does the 
history nf the ancient Romans very 
clearly teach ? Of what was their 
change of government the natural con* 
sequenoe ? How so? Who were the 

f rtocipal Bufferers by this change P 
n what condition did the bulk of the 
people remain ? 

PtlBLIO S&RVANTS OP THB MAQ1STRATB8. 

729, By what common nsme were the 
publlo serviDte of the magistrates 
called? Why?—by what^ name their 
service or anendBiice? 

730. I. What were the scrfbiB T How 
were they said In Latin to perform the 
duties of tbit office 1 From whom were 
they denominated? Into what wem 
they divided? How was it determined 
what magistrate each of them should 
attend ? In what estimation was this 
nffloe held among the Greeks P Of 
what class, hawever, were tbsfrrfdw at 
Rome generally composed ? What 
epithet of respect is applied to their 
order by Uioero? 

781. What were the acfiMxrfi or no, 
tain f Of whit class were they oom. 
ruoaly ? Whet oiher nsme was given 
to the scrfdcsP For wliom is Uorarii 
iiaually put ? By whom were elavei 
kept for this purpose ? By whom is 
the art of stenography said to have 
been Invented 7 

783. II. What werepracMieff What 
waa their doty In all publlo mseeablies? 
—by what form ?—by what solemn form 
III saowd riles? What does seertsm 
jUmllam hence aigniry?~what are 
faventf 

733. Whit were their duties, in the 


comfffa when laws were lo be pBS< 
sed?—Ju trials? For what other pur" 
poses were they sometimes employed ? 

784. What were their duties in sales 
by auction ?—in tho public games ? 
(by what form did they invite to the 
secular games ?)—in solemn funerals P 
— (what were these hence called P)—in 
the inflioiion of capital punishment ?— 
in the regaining of things lost or 
stolen ? 

733. Was the office 01 a public crier 
bouourable 7—by whom was itnotwitb- 
standing filled?—by what were they 
induced to accept it ? How were they 
divided ? 

736. What were the eoactoresf Whose 
servants were they? Give the phrase 
signifying to exercise the trade of such 
a colleotor. By whom, and for what 
purpose, do they seem alio to bate been 
employed ? What other collectors were 
likewise called coactores t 

737. llliBywhomweietheffctoriin" 
stitiiied?—from wbomware they borriiw- 
ed P Wbsiice are they commonly sup. 
posed to have derived their name ? 
What badges of their office did they 
carry? How, and before whom, did 
they walk? What was the foremost 
called?—the lastf 

789. What were the duties of the 
lictors? Of what expressions did they 
make uae in removing the crowd ?—of 
what ceremony, on conducting a mag. 
iitrate home, or to any other house ? 
In what did the respect paid to the 
magistrates consist? mention some of 
the forms in which they were ordered 
to inflict punlabment. From whatclaM 
of the people were they usually taken? 
Were they identloal with the pabllc 
slaves, who waited on the magis¬ 
trates P 

789. IV. From what do tbs accenti 
seem to have bad their names ? What 
ocher duties did they perform ? Of 
what class were they cornmnnly? 
Were there any other accenH f By 
what name were they distinguished ? 
Why? 

7^0. y. What were the viator eef 
Whence bad they their name ? 

741. VI. What wei the camij’exf 
Why did his office extend only tn 
these? or what condition was be ? Ir* 
what contempt was he held ? W^ere, 
and in what vicinliy, did he reside ? 
What was that nlaoe called ? To what 
uses was It applied ? What do soine 
iiippose the camifex anciently to have 
been ? What does the pbrase tradere 
vel trahere^d carfsI/Scrmhenee signify? 

LAWS .or TBU EOHAK8. 

74S. What are the laws of any 
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country ? By whnia were tbe Itwi of 
Rome ordained? On wboeo Applica¬ 
tion ? What was the great foundatioi 
of Roman law ? In what eetimatioL 
was it held by Cicero ? Hat auy por< 
tion of these laws come down to ou: 
time ? 

749. What clroumstanoes gave oc¬ 
casion to a great many new laws ? 

744. To wbat ordinances was tbe 
name of laws originally gi?eo ? Wbai 
were they called ? To what ntheri wai 
it afterwards given, and when ? Wha. 
were these called? By what laws 
were they made obligatory on the 
whole Roman people ? 

7aS. By wbat are the different laws 
distinguished ? Wbat order emanating 
from the people was called What 
was an order respecting the last of 
these properly called ? What name 
wsB given to laws proposed by a con¬ 
sul?—by a tribune ?—by the decern' 
viri? 

DirrURENT SIGNIFIOATICINS OP JUS iNO 
tax, AND THE UIPFERSNT SPECIKS OP 
THE ROMAN LAW. 

74G. By wbat English word are jus 
and lex both expreseed ? Wbat dues 
the former properly Imply? What 
does the latter signify? Which of 
them expresses what a law ordains or 
the obligation which it imposes? 

747. Wbat does jus natura vel 
naturale denote ? What> jus gen 
tium f Jus cliluM vel civile f Jus 
civile, when no word is added to res- 


Explain the phrases— jus, 
summa i^)uria; summo jure agere, 
contendere, experiri; jura sanguinis, 
cegnationis, Sco.-^necessitudo vel Jus 
necessitudinis j jus regni; jus hono^ 
rum ; rnf Juris esse ac rtuhici^Hi ; in 
controverso jure est ; jus dicere vel 
redderej dare jus gratia. Fur wbat 
place is jus also put? Explain the 
phrases in Jus eamusj injme i dejurt 
currere, 

7A2. lu what sense ielex often tskeo ? 
For what, besides tba ordinances ufthe 
Homan people, is leges put? When 
li put absolutely, what is.meant? 
What were the leges censwiaf Lex 
mancipitf Leges venditionisf Ex¬ 
plain the phrases anere, venders lute 
vel illd leeej ed lege exierat ; hac lege 
atqve omine; lex vita qua nati sumus; ■ 
mea lege utar. 

7S3. Wbat is meant by leges Mstorfa, 
poematum, versuum, dec ? In what si¬ 
milar e^ressious do we use the word 
lawsf For what is fex put in tbe Cor- 
puajurls ? How do we use the word 
law in a similar sensei 
794. How was the^u-t Namanum or 
jftoman law divided ? Of what did the 
jus scriptum consist ? Wbat did the 
^us non scriptum comprehend? To what 
was tbe Jus scriptum ancientiy ooadn. 
ed? By whom are these frequently 
BDumerited or alluded to ? What doe* 
ha call them 1 

LAWS OP THE DGCEMTlRIi OR, THE 
TWELVE lAELSB. 


triut it? (To wbat is it sometimes op- 765. Who is the most eminent of tbe 
posed by Cicero?) Jus communef sutbors who have attempted to collect 
Jus publicum et privatum? For wbat and sirauge the fragments of tbe twelve 
hjuspt/blicum elao put?) JusSena- tables? Of what does he suppose the 
toriurn? jus divlnum ethumanumf ftrsttabUtobavetreated?—the second? 
Explain tbepbrasBB —the third ?-*the fourth P—the fifth? 

contra jus fttsque; jus fasque exeure, he sixth P—the seventh ?—the eighth ? 
Omnejus et fas delercj quo Jure quave he ninth ?—the tenth ?—the eleventh? 
injuria; per fas et nefas;jus et injuriae ' *he twelfth ? 

jure Aeri, jure caesus 798. By whom are they said to have 

74B. What was the Jus wmtoriumf been enamented on ? Wbat has be- 
jus honorariumf Jus Flavianumf Jus come of these ancient commentaries? 
jtHianum? jus urbanum f jus pradU From whom have the fragments of tbe 
atoriumf what was a person culled, :ab]es been culleeted ? How were the 
who purchased these goods? isws expressed? Give a few ex- 

749. Wbat vfeMXhejus feeialef jus le. aples. 
gitimum? jus consuetudinisf Explain 767. Of what was every one made 
tbe pbraia jus legttimum txigere. To "'are by tbs pubUealion ci tbe twelve 
w^twastbejusconruefndfnfsopposed? tables ? Of wbat were they still igno- 
730. What was the jus pont(/tcium ant? On whose auistance did they 
vel sacrumf Wbat, the jus belllcum lepend for this ? 
re] belli? Explain the phrases—J nHji 788. Wbat were ncffonrjr frfis? Ac- 

dlsclplina; juris inteltigentia; juris ^us legitimif Dies fasti f rt^ffsNf 
interpretatio; studiosi juris; Juris \nterclsif To whom was the xnow- 
coHSulti, peritiijure etdegibus. ledge of all these for many years cop- 

751. For what is often put? lord? Who at length published 
Areiw and <pgiftifffsdistinguished ? To hem? How did he proeure the in- 
wbat la aguum et bonum opposed? 'ormation ? In what year of Rome did 
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the pubUeatlon take place? Whet 
hoRuan did tba people confer on him 
In return ? What name waa glTen to 
hia work ? 

761. To wJhRt expedient had the pa- 
trieiani then recourite ? What method 
did they adopt to prereot tba publiee- 
tion of theee? By whom were they 
Dotwiihatandiog, piibiiebed? What 
wai be called by Eoniue, on account of 
hii knowadge of civil law ? What waa 
bii book named ? 

7d0. What was the only thing now 
left to tba patriciaiia ? What wai that 
the meana of proeurine for aeveral of 
them ? From wiiat was the origin of 
lawyere at Rome derived ? Hew ? 

781. Who was the drat who gave hie 
advice freely to all the citizens with¬ 
out dletiDoticn? By whom waa he after- 
warde imitated ? What wai the prac¬ 
tice of those who profeeaed to give 
advice to all promiacuouily ? Where 
were they applied to ? At what early 
hour were celebrated lawyeri often 
cooaulted ? As what might the house 
of au eminent lawyer be regarded? 
What does Cicero hence call their 
power? 

762. In what attitude did the lawyer 
gi?e his answers ? How did the client, 
BO coming upi address him? What 
did be answer ? What then followed? 
Ill what form? How did lawyers give 
their opinions ? Hid they annex any 
reason ? 

783. How did they sometimes act in 
diffluult CRsee ? What was such a de. 
liberation called? What was that 
called* which was determined by law¬ 
yers andidoptedbyouatom? What were 
the rules called, that were observed by 
their consent in legil traDsnetioni ? 

784. When the laws or edicts of the 
pnetor seemed defective, how were 
their defecte supplied ? Whst influ- 
eooe did their opinions ultimately cb- 
taln ? What were lawyers hence 
celled ?—and their opinions ?—'in op¬ 
position to what ? 

768. What complaint does Cicero 
make against them ?< 

766, Who were permitted under the 
republic to give advice about matters 
of law ? By whom was this dons at 
ftrsi? Under what prohibition were 
lawyers laid by the Cineian law? 
What effect had thie on the profeailon 
of jurispradenoe? How? By what 
uraos did Auguitus enforce this lew p 

'^7. Under whom wae the problbi- 
tton removed? What fees were they 
then permitted to receive ? What waa 
the tionse(|ueDce ? How did the Em- 
perora and senate attempt to check this 
oormption ^ With what luecesi P 


76S. Were lawyers consulted only by 
private persons ? Whet provlnelsl 
magistrates did a csriain number of 
them always attend? 

769. How did Augustus reduce their 
number Under what restrictiun did 
he lay the judges ?—for wbat purpose? 
Who imitated his example in this re¬ 
spect ? By whom were the lawyers 
restored to their former liberty ? How 
loQg did they retain it ? Whet alter- 
atlona suhsequently took place ? 

770. Who were the most eminent 
lawyers under Augustus ? —under 
Claudius ?—under Hadrian ? — under 
JulianP—under the Antouines under 
Severus?<^iinder Alexander Severui?^ 
and under Constantine? 

771. What were the preliminary 
studies, uuder the republic, of young 
men who intended to devote them¬ 
selves to the study of Jurisprudeoce ? 
How did they then acquire a know¬ 
ledge of law ? What waa the prao. 
tice in this matter auder the Em- 
perors? What were their acbolars 
OAlled ? 

779. In whatrespect were the writings 
of several of theae lawyers held ? Was 
their authority publiuly recognised? 
What laws onfy were binding ? 

LAWS OF THR AllUSMIi MADE AT DIF- 
FSnBNT TIMES. 

778. What was the first Ux Aciliaf-- 
by whom was it proposed ?—in what 
yaarof the city? what, the seooud ? 
by whom proposed ?—in what year? 
What were its provisions P What waa 
the first lex Mbutia f—by whom was it 
jiroposed ? What was the subject of 
the second ? What effects is It said to 
have bad? What curious custom in 
particular is it said to have abolished ? 
What was such a search called? 
When the goods were found, what was 
it called P 

774. By whom was the Ux Mlia in- 
trodiiosdy^in what year? What did 
it enart? By whom, and in what 
yeaV, was the lex Fusia or Fufia pro¬ 
posed? What did it ordain? What 
was the lex Mlia Sentiaf—by yehom, 
and in what year proposed? Whst the 
lex Emilia f What was the lei 
Mmilia eump/uarta f —by whom, and 
when, proposed ? legee agrarUe/ (see 
lex casiiat &c.) What laws were so 
denominated ? leges de ambitUi 
(see lex Fabia, Sto.) What laws were 
included under this appellation 7 Zteges 
annales, vel annariee; see p. 18 . $. 477. 

778. What were the provisions of 
the lex Antid svmptuofiaf By wbrnn, 
and wheu, was it introduced ? Why 
did bo never afterwards sup abroad? 
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WliRt «'ere the teges Antonia f When 
and by whom wore they propuiedf 
Hf)w doai Uicero aharioterioe the law 
which allowed tkoae condemned for 
violence asd crimee against the state 
to appeal to the people 1 

778. Wbat were the subjects of the 
leges Appuleiaf 'When, and by whooij 
were they proposed ? Of wbat other 
law did he procure the enactment? 
Who refused to comply ? Mow wan 
be punished 7 What fate befel Satur* 
ninus himself? At whose instigation? 
What was the lex Aquilliaf^in what 
year was it passed t What wai the 
subject nf a second law under this title? 
When was it proposed 7 

777, When wasthefrx Ateria Tarpefa 
introduced t Wbat did it authorise ? 
When coined money began to be 
used, at how many asses was an ox 
estimated ?—>at how many a sheep? 
Wbat was the object of the lex Atiaf 
When and by whom» was it propos¬ 
ed 1 

779. Wbat was the lexAtilia? When 
was it passed ? What was provided 
by another law of the same name de 
tutorlbus f When was this introduc- 
ed? Wbat was tbe scope of a third 
Atilian lawl Wbat proportion of the 
whole number of military tribunes did 
this give the people the power of creat¬ 
ing? How so f What were those 
calledt that were chosen by the peo¬ 
ple?—by the consuls? fiy whom do 
they all seem to have been nriginilly 
nominated? How long was tbia 
tbe case ? What right did the people 
then assume t Wbat was afterwards 
tbe mode of choosing 1 To whom wai 
the oboice« especially in dangerous 
juncturesi sometimes left ? Why P 

77P. What was the subject of tbe 
lex Atinia t When was it iotradueed ? 
Wbat did a second law of this name 
ordain? Quote the words of the law. 
—To wbat did tbe lex Aujidia relatif? 
When was it proposed ? What slDgu- 
lar clause did it contain? * 

780. When* and by whom, was tbe 
lex Aurelia judlciaria proponed J Wbat 
did it enact P What were the tribuni 
arariir Wbat other lex Aurelia was 
there? By whom bad that been pro¬ 
hibited ? Whan was it Introduced ? 
—WJhen were tbe leges Babia pro'poi. 
ed? To wbat did the drst relate? 
What did tbe second prohibit? 

7BL Wbat ware the provUieos of the 
first Ux Cacilia Didiat Wbat, the 
ebject of tbe second 1 What, the 
iubjeotofChe third? InewhaC years 
were they severally oasied?—Wbat 
wu the tat Calpurnia f When was it 
enseted ? Wbat was estaUbhed by It? 


Wbat other Calpurnian law waa there 7 
In wbat year was It psased f 

782. What waa the Ux Canuleia f 
When, and by wbom was it proposed ? 
Wbat Were the subjaots of the leges 
Cassia^ By whom,and in wbat year, 
WNstiie lex Cassia Terentiafrumentaria 
introduced? What is it supposed tu 
have ordained? Tu whom waa Ibis 
corn given ? At what price, aooording 
to the Sempronisnlaw?—by the Olodian 
law 7 How many received oorn from 
the public in ihii manner in tbe time 
of Augyitui ?—iu the time of Julius 
Cesar ?* To what number did he re 
dues them? 

763. To what ordinahoea wai the 
name lex centuriata given ? Why wee 
tbe lex CinciacaMedmuneralisf Whan 
and by whom was it proposed P Whit 
did it provide P What was tbe Ux 
Claudia de navibus f When was it 
proposed ? What prohibitory clause ia 
supposed to have been added to it? 
When, by whom, and at whose requeat, 
waa the second kx Claudia proposed ? 
What wae ordained by it 7 What edict 
and decree were iiaued, In accordaooe 
with this law? Why was this prebibh 
tion naoeasary 7 

761. By wbom was the third Claudian 
law proposed P What did it prohibit p 
With wnat other law ia it supposed to 
be the aaroe? What poet alludr'a to 
this erlme f—in what part of hia writ¬ 
ings 7 What were the prnrisioni of the 
fourth Claudian law? When and by 
whom was it proposed 7 

765. What were tbe four Uges ClodhiJ 
When were they prtipoiodP—by whom? 
For what fifth liw were they intended 
to psva the way 1 At whom waa Ihie 
last law aiioed ? What soon after fol¬ 
lowed P Wbom bad Cicero engaged to 
oppose thaie laws 7 Howwishepre- 
Tented from using his assistance 7 Who 
at Che lame time betrayed him P What 
offer did Osesarmake him in tbia amer- 
geney ? By whose advice did be 
decline it p How did Craiaua bear 
himself towards him ?—through whose 
persuasion P By whose ancbority did 
Glodlua notwithstanding openly pro- 
fsM to act ? What bodies, and tovnut 
number, interposed in hls' behalf? 
How was lhair inierpoaUioD renderiHi 
abortive? To wbat mean eomplianoea 
bid he thaii recourse t When waa be 
obliged to leave die city? To wbat 
distance was be banished 7 Under 
wbat penalty f Wbitber did ba rlitire? 
How did the nob dispose of bte^houaea 
and furniture? Ia what nanner did 
he support hla exile? How, ud 
ihrougn when, wae be resuired ? 
How might be have rendered bioMelf 
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questions. 


indeiMDdeat ef the influence or pro- 
teetioo of toy ddb f 
78B. What wai the fifth Glodlen low 
For what purpofes wm it paiaed f 
What the leTeDtht—the eighth?—'the 
ninib ? 

767. What was the purport of the lac 
Coeiia ? fiy whom was it proposed f 
In what year ? By wbotn, and when, 
were the leges Cornelia enacted ? What 
wee the suLiject ut' his first law ? Wbo 
first introduced the method of pro- 
scriptino P How was it carried into 
effect P What piinishment was inflicted 
oo those who harboured or assisted the 
proscribed? What was done with their 
goods ? How were their children in¬ 
volved in their downfall? To whom 
dill their lands and fortunei beoome a 
pffsy} 

7B9. What waihlslawdemunfdpffjf 
What does Cicero say of the latter part 
of the enactment ? \Vhy ?—With what 
magistracy was Sylla invested by h. 
Valerius Fleoeiis, the interrex f In 
what assemlily 7 What did be there 
get ratifled P To what did he then 
apply himself 1 Mention the subjects 
of some of these. 

769. For what crimes did he also le¬ 
gislate? What was the puniahment 
BKOrrally annexed to these lawsP 
what sumptuary law did be also mske? 
What other (eges Cornelia were there 1 
When, and by whom, were they pro- 
)M)seii ? 

7bo. What was the Ux Curia f By 
wh«im introduced? In what year? 
What laws were called cutiataf 
When was the Ux Decia passed P For 
the creation of what ^cers ? 

701, What was enacted by the lex 
Dkiia sumptuaria f Wham was it pas¬ 
sed 7 What, by the Ux Ptnimla P When, 
and by whom, was it proposed P What, 
by the lex Duilia f By whom was it 
intrnduoed, and when? What by the 
leges Duilia mania F When was the 
former of these passed ? 

793. What was the lex Fabia de 
ptagiof What was the punishment at 
Prat?—afterwards? What, for buying 
nr sflling a freeborn oiiizen P To what 
other species of thieves was the name 
plagiarii given ? 

703. What other lex Fabia was pro¬ 
posed but did not pass ? Distinguish 
the sectatores, salutatores, aod deduc- 
tores. What are these last called by 
Martial? 

701. What did the lex Falcidia testa- 
ewnfslHa enact ? When was It pasnedT 
.705. What was tha Use FemnlaF What 
Is it hence called by Luolliusl In what 
y^ar was It passed 1 What, the tov 
^0 —Infers When wu U pissafl? 


796. Who was the author of the lex 
Flavia agrariaf When was it intro¬ 
duced P What did it authorise t What 
indignity was offered to the ennsul 
Msteiliis for presuming to oppose it ? 

707. What were the leges/rumentariaf 
Mention the chief of them. 

708. What was the lac Fujiat When 
was it enacted ? What, the lex Ful^ 
vial In what year was it passed? 
What UkOlexFuriaf By whom, and in 
what year, proposed? What ihs fea 
Furia, vei Fusia de testamentisf What 
Was the law of the twelve tables, re¬ 
specting legacies? 

790. Wbat was the subject of *t e l*x 
Furia AtilUt f When was it messed ? 
What, the purport of the lex FuHa de 
comitUsf By whom, and when, pro¬ 
pose d ? 

500. What restrlctinns did the Ux 
Fusia vel Furia Canlnia impose on the 
mauumiaaioa of slaves P in wbat year 
was It passed? 

501. Wbat were the leges Oabiniaf 
When, aod by whom, were they intro¬ 
duced ? Wbat olber Gabinian law is 
mentioned by Pofeius Latro ? Why is 
that author regarded as an authority of 
little value ? Wbat meetings, however, 
were the Romani always careful to 
prevent? What assemblies did Pliny 
on this Recount pruhibit ? 

802 , What was the Ux Gellia Corner 
liaF—the lex Genucia?-^ihe Ux Genucia 
^'milia f-^tbe Ux Glauda f—tbo lex 
GliciaF In what years were they 
sererally pasted P 

BD9. What did the lex Nieronica con¬ 
tain ? By whom bad it been prescrib¬ 
ed ? By whom was it retained 1 Of 
wbat did it form a pert P What regu¬ 
lations did it resemble ? What were 
these called ? What did it determine.? 

804. What was ths Ux DirtiaF When 
was It passed ? Wbat was the subject 
of the Ux horatiaf^of the Ux ffor- 
tensia F—'fif a second law nf the same 
name ?—of the Ux ffostilia f 

8RS. Wbat were tbe UgesIclVa F In 
wnat years were they passed 1 Whst 
was stipulated, in the oreaiinn of the 
decemviri, respecting ths latter nf 
these laws, and those relating to the 
tribuoei? 

806. What was tbs Ux Mia,decivU 
tate joctir et iMtinU dandAf Who wSe 
tbe author of it ? When was it enacted? 

BUT. Whet were the Uges Julia} 
What was the Ux JuUa agrariaf Wbo 
gave hii negative to thielaw? What 
violence did he inconaeqaenceexperU 
ence ? Where did he next dey oom- 
plein of thi'a treatment P How did be 

sequently act? With what actual 

bU ? Who refuted to eweu to thU 



QUESTIONS. 


S7 


law? By what ware they at laat eoQ< 817, What were the leges f 

■trainad to comply? When waa thU When were they introdoBed P Tewbiit 
Ruitom of obliging all eltixeos to awear nankber were the yeara of minority 
to a law, fine introducedP To whaf limited by the latter? What waa it 
wai it now exiended? hence called? What were the leges 

808. What wan the lulijeot of the far Lieinksf In wlllttyaar,andby wfaem« 
Julia it ^ublicanU relevetTuiis f Who waa the firat propMed 1<-the aaeondN* 

firmly oppoaed thialaw? What rio> the third P—the fourth ? Whad o _ 

leooe did Ceeiar thereupon offer him * did Lieinioa OraaiiUi acGurding^te 
Waa bii order carried into execution P Cicero, firat IntroduM? By i^om 
When doea Dio aey that tbia bappenedP doea Plutarch aay tbia wai firat done ? 
By whom waa Cato followed? How 818. What wu tha lex lAdnUit (f« 
did M. Petreina reply, when reprored eodalitiU et rfe ambituf When waa it 
by Ceaar for departing hefora tbo die- enioted T What wai peonllar to a trlU 
miaaal of the aenate ? for tbia crime ? What, the iex LMnla 

809. What Julian law waa chiefly sumptuariaf When, and by whom, 

nppoaed by Lucullua? With what waa it brought forward? With what 
threat did Oieoar intimidate him ? In other law waa it mudh the tame 7 
what afageot poature did ha nromiae Bid. Whit wai enaotad by the kx 
compliance P What waa hli law di HcinUi Cassia f In whet yearP—By 
provtnelts ordinandlsP De sacerdoliisf the lex Licinia Sextia f In what yearr 
^juiiciaria f^ie repetundUF How By the lexLicinia Junia f—whan and 
many heida ia it, laid to have contain by whom introduced ?—By tha lex 
ed ? Lieinia Mucia f Whan P 

BIO. To what period did hie law rfa 820. What were the anl^egte of thn 
f^fffrionifriafll^erfjllmlttheirdttration? legesLivla? By whom were thaypro. 
Why were they called libera f Wbai poaed in what year? Wbit waa ^ 
'were hie t%w§ de vi pubfica et privataf character of Orucua P Whom did he en- 
peeuniis mutufs f^^de modo,g^ecu deavour to raeoneile ? With what auc- 
nia possidendaf oeai? Where, and by whom, waa ba 

Bll. What were tome of hia anaot- murdered 7 How did the atatea el 
menta regarding the population of Italy then act 7 Hew many men fall 
Italy? la the conteat? Who nltimataly had 

B12. What waa the fear/vile do rerf- the advantage? What ware tbapt 
duis liheris proscriptorum t By netwiihitanding obli|md to euneede ? 
whom had this been opposed ?>—de fiSl. Of what other law la this Drains 
ventficiis f said to bare procured the aoaotaaenC 7 

BU. What waa hie lex sumptuaHa f became of hia laws aoott after 7 
To whom does Oellloa ascribe it? By waa hia gnu^-daugfatarP 
whom waa it in reality enaoted f By . What waa fin purport of the lex 

whom was the allowanoa for an enter* 'tia devif By whom waa it pro- 

tainmentaubaaguenUy imiaod 7 In what posed? In |^t year f—of the kx 
proportion : Jfenia f WlfS waa tha author of It P 

8t4. What were the chief of the leges When wu it paiaed 1<^f what crimaa 
Julia made by Auguatua P What, the did the lex m^esiatlt take ctwniianee? 
lex Julia theatralisf Are thlra any ^What waa the purpoae or the Vue 
other Julian lawiP Where do they MamUiaf Who waa tha prepoaer of 
eoGur ? What ntdfie daaiga did Juliiu It 7 What aurnune waa given him in 
Cnaar entertain regarding the lawa^ sonaequenoe P Whatunoultivaied apaoa 
By what waa it prevented? did tbia law require between fama? 

BIA What wu the anlfiect of the lex How much waa required by the law 
Junia T Whan, and by whom waa it of the twelve tahlea 1 What 
propoaed f What puni^ment wu or. law wu intruduced by tbia lame pn- 
dained agalnat extortion 7 What other son P ** 

law wu than of thla name P When, 888. What wu the ofedeet rif the lev 
and whmn, wu It brought forwtrdf HaniUaf When, and ny whom, wae 
Whatwuthe lex/euieZlcfele/What, It propoeed? By whom wulteop- 

the f^'i/iuniaJV’orbena/In Whatman ported P What other Uw wu i- 

were they enaeted? ad by him* but did not pate 7 

BIA When, and for what rarpoaea wave the leges ManWema 
wutbalex Zabiene piaaed? For what oetufifidenwif What are theyenUMBf 
did it pave the way? How were the Varro? By whom were they ewnfUedr 
prieeta eliHRed, by tbia law? What ' what year wu be oonaelr On 
marka of diahnecion ware confarred what oeeuiona were thp fonii^tiea eC 
on Pompey by the lex ampla Itobiena f buying and aelling naed by fkm 
By whom wu it prupoaeu7 When? iRonaniV 



questions. 


9U. Vfhkt WM ibe les Manila true? What wap the kx Pediaf^ 
What the lex ManHa de vketimaf PeducEat’^Pei'iolonlaf 
By whom, and Id whit "WUkt were 833. What were the legsji PteUlIm ? 
they propoied ? What w|||Ptob lex By whom., bdI in what yearn, were 
Marcia f By whom waa it;mtroduced7 they proposed 1 What was enaeteiiby 
—What, the lex Jlf4|pcia de Statklla-’ the lex Petreiaf—by the Us Petronia ? 
Whit, the lex Idarial^ by the Ux Finaria annalisf By whom, 

826, What was enacted by thf lex and in what)ears, were they intro- 
Maria Porela f When, and by what duoed ? 

magistrates, was it proposed f—Who 884. By whom, and at what period, 
was the author, and what the date, of was ibePtoufiaralawproposedF Whac 
the lex Memmiaf 'Whatdid It ordain? did it enact? How many did it au- 
With what letter? What renders this thorise each tribe to choose annually ? 
probable? What waa the lex Mene How many were thus chosen in all? 


lid f When was it paased P 
SM. Wb'at was the kx Menslaf If 


What other Plautian law was there? 
S3S. What was the lex FompeUi de vlf 


both parents were Romansand married. What, de ambituf By whom were 
what rank did the children obtain 7— they propoeed ? In what year? What 
if -unmarried f What did the lex Me- effect had they on the method of trisl ? 
IIBa authorise P By whom, end when -Whatlimits did they set to their length? 
was it propoeed 1 To whom did another On what were these regulations con- 
law of this name giro Initruetiona? sidered a restraint P 
When, and by whom, and at whose 63d. What was the author of the kx 
deaire. waa it propoMd to the people ? Pompeia judkiaria f What law did it 
What waa iha eaideot ef a third P To retain? What did It ordain? What 
what pertiouUr tnea did ii refer? By did bis law de comlHU enact P Who 
prbom, end In what year, waa it pro- was expressly excepted In this law ? 
posed? What were the sutneoti of other two 

dl7. What were the kges miUtaresf of his laws? I'o what refulations waa 
What waa provided by one ol these P (he tme of lex FmpeSa also gfiven P 
What, the kx Minucia F What were 387. What waa the subject of the kx 


fame of the kgu JVjom f 
828. What waa tioe kx Ov\ 


r Ot'faeie fru- 


Pompeia de dvitatet—oi the lex Popiliai 
By whom wu the former introduced P 


men4aria,f What law did it abrogate? When? 

JBy whom is it greatly commended? 688. By whom was the Forelanlaw 
V^at. the kx OgulnlaF What, the proposed? At what period was it en- 
kx iJfplaf By wb<nn. and in what actedP What did it forbid? What 
yearn, were they introduced ? wu prohibited by the lex Publlciat 

What kind of law was called What was the kx PubliUaF“PupiaF~^ 
kx optima f—whatijiu optimum f i^ QuinctiaF^ regia f -•Rmmia f Give 
BSO. Explain, ann give the authorf the date of each, and the name of its 
had dateof. the kx Orchia^lex Ovinia; author. 

—kx Papia,’—lex PapuHPoppea. BB0. What were the tegetregUeF By 

H3i. By whom was the lex Papia tvhom were they ooUsoiodf When? 
Poppea de maritandls ordittibus pro- What were they hence called P Into 
po^ t At whose desire P What law what were some of them copied? Whac 
did it enlane and enforce? With did the contain? By whom 

what view was it enacted? From were these greatly commended ?'What 
whom did it meet with great oppoel. Portion of them is it certain that cbe 
tion? How didltenncuragemaiTiaga? Homans adopted? Give the namse 
Howdianoorage oelihaey? Whom did of tbe several laws de r^efundtr. 
it entiUa to certain immunttlei %nd 340. What did the lex Rotcia thea- 
ntrilciM, In llin oity I—in the otiwr IraUi d.iDraitoB ud .ppolnt * To 
Mpte of Italy ?^in tha provinces f whom else did it assign a certain place 
WM Ihn right to Ibeu priTllofn la the theotra ? What did the piHing: 
nailed ? la what did they oaaaitt f of thle law occeilDe ? How wen theea 
WaraOMiyeTarmotadtalbotswhobad allaynd ? In what piaeaga la Virgil 
m iHiHjjyiipT By whom? Under whot eappooed to allndo to Ihief Whotwoi 
dtfohjHHea did thooe lie, who Uf ad in <l>o ?» KupUfa f What might it mom 
nallHin?" properly bn oaltad? 

lUK'-^Vhit_I the lege* Ptafrim f Ml, Whot Iowa were eallad iegee 


SSPvhat_ 1 the lettoPaMrimt ' Ml, What lawa were oallad ktet 

By whom, and In wbai yean, were iOcrotmT Why did they reeatve thle 
lhaypnpemdV What waa aadantly ••? Wliat waa Ibe U* taerata 
wrlttaa taataad of PopiriBa r Whole mUUarUf Among what other natione 
Mpp^ to hare ineaotad Ibe latter waa there a elmilar law ? What were 
ml From wlwt did tha nppoaillDU aoldian anliited by a oerlyln otib and 



QDESTIONB. 


with ptrticulBT lolumitiei CBllvd, 
Binong the SuaDiteii ? 

B4ti Whet kind ef lew wu deoom- 
ioited Ux satura f Whet wei the lex 
A'catinia f Whea» and by whet migis' 
tretei wei it propoted ? Whet wee the 
puQiihment et first?—efterwefdiP 
whet the lex SeatinUt T Wbee, end 
by whom, proposed ? Whet the legte 
Scrtbonitet Vi^ben end by whomiwere 
they incroduoed? 

843. Whet were the 2e;£«iSempro»tef 
lUentiop, In their order, end with their 
dates, those proposed by Tiberius 
Graochus. Wbet effect did they pro¬ 
duce? Wbat waa the oonaeQuence ? 
What was the lex frumentarw of 0. 
Graochus P In what year was it pro¬ 
posed ? What were the granaries 
ealladj in which this corn was kept ? 
For what are a frieru and semtr put? 
Why ? What was his law de proving 
cils f-~-de capite civiwn P—de magii- 
traMbue t 

844. Wbat was his lex judleiarla f— 
bis law, against corruption in the/udk 
cesf—de ceniurUs etfocandUfde 
milifibus/‘-’de vtts munlendUf Why 
were these stones necessary? How 
were the Roman youth trained to 
mount and dismount without them ? 
What DUitoni did G, Graochus fiirat in¬ 
troduce P Where did the ancient 
Romans use to keep it-? 

845. Wbat was the lex Semprenia de 
f'jBMTt f By whatofficer, and in wbat 
year, was it brought forward? With 
what yiew? Wbat, the Us StnAMek 
agtjsria f In wbat year, and by whom 
was It proposed? tiow was It pre- 
veotedB^om being passed ? 

648. What waa the lex ServUia de 
civitate f—de repetundie f-^judiciariaf 
In what years, and by whom, were 
they introiluoed ? What, the Its Siei^ 
nlaf’^lexSiUaf^lexSilvani et CerlnmU! 
Wfaeo, and by wbrnn, were they 
severally proposed? 

847. By what magistrates WMthe lex 
Sulpieia SemproniapnpMed f In what 
year P Wbat did it enact ? What was 
thti lex Sulpicia F By whom proposed? 
When ? 

848. Wbat were the legu Sttlpieia 
de cere aUeno f When, and by whom, 
were they proposed ? By whom were 
they |Ooo after id^fegated ? What be¬ 
came of Sulpieine ? Hew did fiylla re. 
ward the auve who betrayed hiin? 
Bnumerate the Ugu eumptuaria, 
How nymy legee (aMleriar were 
there P 

B4B, Wbet did the fetr itiaria pro- 
htbU P What was the idjr Terentia et 
CastimF What* the ksTermtUtaf By 
whet m^trale via it inkrodufiad ? In 


what year? Waa it paaa^ into a 
law ? To whit did it tilve cauae ? 
Wbat three laws ware oalled leges 

testamentaricB f 

880; When, and by v»om, waa the 
lex Tkoria Inh^uced P What did it 
ordain ? Wbat nther ragulationa did 
it contain P What author gives a dif¬ 
ferent aooount of this law ? Whatum 
the lex IHtkt de gutestorUme F—de 
muneribus F—xgrarie F—de huet—de 
tutorUmef By wbcm« and in what 
years, were the first and last of tbeee 
proposed ? 

881. Wbat was the ler TW^oaiaif 
By wham introduced ? In whatyear?* 
What violenoi vnis offered tef^ato for 
^poslflg this law P What was the far 
i^bonia de iribunUF When waa M 
passed ? Wbat waa a Us trUmutHdf 
Wbat, the lex trivmph^iif 

68k. By whom, and la what year# 
Were the leges TuUim proposed? What 
addition did the law de embUu meSde 
to tbe former puniabaieuts against 
bribery ? What prohittUon did itoew- 
taio wUb regard to gladiatorial •Khh' 
billons ? To what period did dm laW' 
de legatione liberst Umit the contlau- 
aoee of it ? 

853. Wbet was the fer FaUfia -de 

provocatlone f^de Ftyrmianis F^de 
Sylla F- de guadrante 9 By whom, 
and in whsd yeara, were tbe laet two 
Introduoed? What was tbe Zsr 
Horedidt Whan, uid^ wbaqit waa the 
lee Faria proposed ? what was the pur¬ 
port ef it r ■. 

854. Wbat wera tba fegsr FatmiaiF 

f numerate Uia ^egee de id. Who 
’oi|ght forward the lee Fiaria ? In 
what year? Ta what other law did it 
bear soma fi biamhlanoe ? On what 
does It seem to have imposed a Us f 
What waa tha lex FUlia OMnaUsl Whai, 
the fee rscoaidi, de hmreditatibm wm i i 
erum f By whom waa it p r op oa ad P la 
wbat year 7 To whom is it sw pp ooed 
to havs chiefly r^rred ? With ighai 
view ? Whst arts were ampUynd te 
elude this Uw ? Whet nltimatwy b»^ 
came of it? Why? » 

888 . How did Augnstaa, after hh'lii* 
came sola maater si the ea|die, emH 
tinne at first to enaot lawn^ Whfli 
does Tioitna call these ? Wbatcastam 
did he afterwards lamodneeif Hp 
whose advice ? How did his earn 
ceisors act? What was the enae»> 
quence ? v 

888 . How did the B rnp eia m BBilia 
laws? Wbat were their aaewelvA 
appUeatiooBeetledP What wmelhelf Im 
terlaemtorp deeeeask. WhaVflbefir da* 
yhaifioel, What were their aeea^oa^ 
ordiaaacts called f—end their tastreo* 



questions. 


iloiti f Of wbtt Bitwrs wen cqr»* 
ttUutUnuJ What were iboM reUttog 
to one proporly called ? 

ben were the three gretL 
ftenreee of Romaa j«ria{»rod#Boe ? 
What Mbore najr be aaded to theea f 
SdS. With vbat were the tMee tod 
beade of lawa ttittally wrtfteB ? Wbat 
tem ii hence pot m the civil law ? 
BspUin Uio pbraiea * rMbHoa vetavUj 
oifRee ad album oo rudricas tramtu- 
tenuatj jwdegr rtibraa ma^tirum lega,* 
ay whofla ira«e the OoBititutioiii 
eCsIbe &Bperon ooUeoted ? Who were 
the of iheie f Under what Sm- 
jiarer dM they floodehl What were 
chair caReotiooe called? By what 
•Mtheiity were they ooaepeeed ? What 
anMi<tte dcot eollecUon n^e by public 
■ttteehy P When was it eubluhed ? 
Whatwajitealled? What did ICooBtaioP 
'MO. Who djQit reduced the RotBea 

»m imam m t\t 


■t M ta aee did he mahe uae forthii pur« 
Boae I ^ In what year did he drat pah* 
liah a oellaotieB of the imperial cooatl- 
tuheBaf Wbat w«b it called ? 

8B1. Of what did he then order a 
coUeotioB to be BudLe? Of how 
many Totamee cre theae eabl to ban 
oeealeted? By whom wae thie wneL 
eseeuted f In wlwthaM? How auiny 
Sware had been allowed them ? When 
WM It ptthtlahed ? Under whnt title ? 
What & It eeiBetheewcalled f 
MS. What ^er work wne publiehed 
^t eame year ? By whom was it 
eoapceed? What wu it. oaBed? 
WMm of HiaSwe worhe wMdret oem- 
nooOd? WhtA.di«t.pabUihed? m 
868. In whM reeptM wae the dndl 
eedo erJaidaian wnad to be defTO*{ 
float Who were'WDi^^lld to oorreot 
it? 'Whan wae the new code pabliah. 
ad ? What wee It oelled ? la IMw 
taaay y a ar e wae the OerpiM >hrir thaa 
oemriMBdr 

MH. What rendered new deoWeai 
lary? Under what tkle were 
‘ altarwarde pufallabedP By 
. f 'Of whatdoea the Carpmjttru 
M dm am i HvUU now eenelet ? 

'' -BM/ How nrethe /atfifnfef divided? 
Raid etlhlllenatli, tnrt.Ub. I. tit. X 
i. til. X.i % Hew 
he itfll farther aMreriated ? 
flew am Hu Pandecte divMed ? 
at lengtli 9.1.1« 6. If ttia iaw 
ie dtvidid Inie paraarnha, what Boat 
W pMtod? Read D. 48. 4.18. pr.— 

" n.8, WbatiaaoMetiaMB 

I of Bie amahur? How 
are dag Paodajti eften amrhadf 
iW. 'itnw la the eeda cHedf—the 
MR? Hew wooli yen read Jfbi. 
HS.e. 8 


849' In what coBBtrie* waa the /ui> 
tinian code reoeWed ? How long did it 
flourUh io tbo out? By what wai it 
in a mat meuBre luppreuMl in the 
wait? Where wae it revired ? When, 
and by whom? Wbere had beeeqnired 
a knowledge of li? In what place did be 
openbieachool? Under wfaoee auapioee? 
With what luooBii ? Tbrougb wbat 
eouatriei did be ibue propagate a know¬ 
ledge of the Roman oiril law ? In what 
eatlmation ia it now held in ocurta of 
jnatice? Of what prediction doei it 
eeem, (at teaat in ao far aa legialation ia 
ooDoerBed,) to promiae the fulfilment ? 

JUDIOliL FftOOEEDinCB OF TBE EOMANS. 

840. Haw ware the Judicial procaed- 
inga of the Romana divided ? 

(IPDICIA FRITATAli CIVIL TRIALS. 

87U. Of what nature were civil 
tiiala f Who at flret preaided in theae ? 


year B89 ? 

,871. What waa the judicial power of 
the pretor urbanw and peregrinoA 
properly oallad ? What, ^e power of 
the pKBtora who presided at'^iininal 
triaU ? When might the pimtor be 
applied to ? What diatributfon did he 
make of hia time and dutlea P 

B78. Whitber did be repair on court 
daya P On whet did be take hii aeat ? 
Wnat inthmatlod did he ^en command 
an acceriiut to make to the people 'r 
Could thia he done in any manner 
they thought fit? 

TOOATiO IM ICS, OB lUUUONINO TO 
ortvRT 

878. If a peraon had a quanH with 
any one, what did be firat attempt ? 
When the matter oould not be aettied 
in thhi manner, before whom did be 
order hie adveiwy tooompear? Wbat 
fbrm ef enpmaion waa need on auoh 
eeoaaienB ? If he refniad, bow did the 
proaeontor act ? If be oonaentod, wbat 
wae done? In what menner might 
the plaintiff then bring the defendant 
to eoart ? Acooiding to what law f 
Waa the obeerrance of ihla formality 
neoeeam in every oaae ? 

874. waa any one eicoaeft by the 
law of the twelve leblea from appear¬ 
ing In court ? With wbat ewveyanoe 
were ibeyfumiabed, if they oould not 
walk? who were afterwards be- 
empted p 

878. Wae it lawfal to foree any per¬ 
son Id court ftim hie own house? 
Why P What form waa obeerved, 
when any mre larked at homo to alade 
a proeecntlea 7 If he still did auit ap* 


the ^roM cdted fonnd aaonrity, what^ 
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wu doac f Wfaftti if be made up tbe [the pleiotUT replj ? Wbat wm tkU 
mettcir by tbs way f Wbat word! of our oalM f How did it rory ? 

B»iaar u.y b.aot be explilned ? hrpi or eoTiosi. 

roeri/UTio ecTiosii, eeaneiTiNO A iWlie*? 

WRIT, AND QITINQ RAIL. WhOC WtS R IWtl action R pOUOORt 

8701 If no priTate asrecment could nctioa f—a miat aotioii? 
be made, before wbom did both paitiea rial Aon4|ln. 

gof Wbat did the plaintiff then pro- , 

poiB f Wbat did be demand 7 Why? B80. Row went real aetloat ^Hfid^? 
what re^ueat did tbe defeudanC at the tMutwereocfieReipraeforiae^ Wbat 
•ame time make 7 ^ waa a eirtt aottob for a (hteg odM f— 

877. Were eereral aotloni competent and the pnrsoii whoraleed it? InwhM 
for tbe lamethlngf What oboioe of etea only eoaid thia notiott bnkrbnfbti?^ , 
theie wai allowad the proieontor 7 Did Whnt wea it oaIied,whea thia w«e 
the pnetor uolfonniy grant it 7 Wbat eonteited 7 How did the prwter in* 
did the plaintiff do with the writ ob- temlne the natter f ^ 
tained from the prvter 7 Wu it law- IM, If thequiftton wunkmtnaln^ 
ful to obange it ? what form wu obaerred la elalintaf * 

678 . Wbat wai requUlte in drawing p o aa eee ion «f him ? Wbat poet allniei 
op tbe writ? Why? Biplalh the to thia ? If the other wu rilenti er 
phraaea acribert rel avbacriberB diam yielded hie right, to whm 'did the 
0{icui;Gwmafi(fwo/udkiiMn Ju6JcH6ere; pnetor adiudfi tbe darn 7 If the ' 
el formulam intendere; dicam rel dicas alio olai ed pM ib w|pii 

sortiri. interiiBi dti the iBmtMPproBpaosnP; -t: 

970. Wbat if a penootikilled onlyia 887. What wu ^ naud BKHln ,nl 
framing write, oelled by Cloero 7—by olainlsg the property of nnw peenin 7 
Qalotilian? On whom did he attend, Hention MSDe-paMoguda waWL-nRn* 
and for wbat purpoce 7 Wbat were don le made to it 
auoh peraoaa called among the Greeke? 886. In wheee fairoaf wai the Wtb* 
What are they ulled among our- eumption, in dieputea of thl« kinll 
idvBB ? Acoordiug le what law ? tn u action 

890. Wbat did tbe plaintiff then re- oeneeming liberty, In wfaou fhronr did 
■lolre ? What day wu ueiiaUy ap- tbe pnetor alwnya deorm pou eitt wi ? 
pointed for thiipurpoee ? What phnse What ooatrary dedden wonght du- 
WBi applied Id him who thui ^Hged truotion tm Appiua the deccHMdr end 
another to give pan? In what fi^ hlindleagnu? .. r 

waa thii alee done? Oife (ha phraiu BW. What wu he add to thi who 
for dictating the words of a bait-bond; elahned a elare to he fete 7' Wb*^ pgu 
gioine bail; beginning to be Utigated. wbe dained a free punew to he ^ 

881. What wu the conaequenoe, if. elare? Wbat wM be henen enRed? 
tbe defendant did not dod bnii 7 How JIaplain, in allniion le thia, the wopdi 
did the pnetor eometimes protract a of liartUi-adwo ntragne 9umu, eem- 
eauie P Oira the Latin phrase. Wbat ptexugue aaaere Mo. By Fhem 4* 
were the partiei called? Otre tbe osiers peed for q^lmw7 

phrue applied to their putting off th§ W(L Wbenu is the expreafloni 
day of trial.' Explain the phrase res , eonaereta herrowed? Wfad W-. 
eaaeinvadimonhaht^t. itfiedo henotcalled? Wha^fbaaare^ 

882. What aemettmea took place In the two parRu uU le here ohaenad? 

interrel? What wu the plalnUffin Wlut bare aome ooiii)eorareddrong ih|e. 
thU oaie said to barq done?—and tbe eirenmsUnoe7 What do ethere 
defendant? What eoourlty did he re- pose rlndlsto te been hM? Went 
oelre P What was he amid to be, who ilwilu eutmn was andenidrtfte tff ed 
waa unable or unwilling to carry on a in m ekln g eRpulatiima.?-, Bar -wlmt 
law anitr pnrpou ii this •uppoand.te hnife hqan 

883. Wbat waa the coneeqnenoe of done ? , ^ 

the abunu Of either party oe tbe day ttJ. If the qaeeticn wu nhmrt 
of thel, without ■ valid exouu? If farm, a honu, er eay thhepaiiRte 
the defendant wuebunt, wbat wu be what wu aaolentiy ^ .pracoM sdm» 
•aid to do?—and what did the pnetor prwter? What seon. r end ue d flOeim* 
award to the plaintiff? If he wu pro- practfoehle ?_ Whet fane Mtl|nln« 
unt, wbat was be said to do? Wbat trodnc^ P To whom WuIhn laim.nlM’ 
did be uy when citedInwoortfWbet mately ddirered? \ 

answer did the plaintiff make t Wbat 899. Old thia eonffonn tn-hq. thn ene-' 
did the defendant then uy ? Hew did tQB'henflelBrwnd ?Hew dldlheplaln- 

0 I 



gvmTione. 


is 


on, Ib tba Dew fom of Drooeeii eddreu 
thadefaDdeot? Ifthadafasdanlaiald- 
ad,Iiow did tba pnelotdeaidaf If oat, 
wut aaiwat dld the defaadaal tBaka f 
What lat rorm did tba prialaf titan re¬ 
peat? Whithar did tba partlaa imme- 
dlateljaatoat? BywbOBaoooinpaiiiBd? 
How did tba pmtor recall tbam ? If 
it appaarad tbp oda of the partlaa bad 
baen dUpoaaeiaad by the otbar, through 
farce, wut daeree did tba pr^r pro- 
ol If nat, bow did ba daoraa ? 

M. Whoa the poaaaaaor waa Ihuo 
aaeartalDed, arbat action cotainBiiced ? 
Wbat did aba paraon eaafed ftrat aak 
the dafa a daot? In what fora? What 
did hathen olalaf What aaenrltp did 
ba in the aneantiaan^hira?' Ifauoh 
aaagadie area giren, what wu the plaib- 
turoaddtodo? if not, to whoa waa the 
paaaaaaion tranaforred I Onwhat dbn- 
ditioa? 

•gt. Wbat elaa uaU teba iapoailad 
to both partiga ? What mw it oallad ? 
Panbioh ofabe patfiaa did it fall aftar 
tbaaonaowaadaMaained? ifUiiaanB 
waa Bot-dtpoailad,' whafMpttlatleD waa 
niada? Wbat waa thia oallad ? What 
did the wlaiBiUr aay ? What did tiu 
dafondaat anawar ? What dU tho da. 
fond ant than ra n o d oa? inwhattamu ? 
In what foim didfW idalntiff intlaiata 
hb aaaant? Wlntwaa thaaonneqnaooa 
if allbar part; Mfoaad to giae tbit pm- 
atiaat or to dapaalt the noaep reqoirad? 

W, Why waa tltia tnonay oaBad 
oagraatMdWaa, aaootdito *<> fewat? 
Wtoi aaaardiag to othata? - Wbat waa 
fo. bwMa oallad f Par what b aoera- 

-i. pbl ? Brtdaln the 

da fiwrtefen,' 

a/iiiiwmtwrw# b j i iw iii hii •wirCMerwi 

orrloroi aianora; alaeara rpoiuioiMBa 
rOI j adirti aa; oondeamaiil ntoiMiMb, 

Tm. WkM plBinttiT udd 40 

Af dftfflBMiikf Ib vlMtt 

ofbtr «Ba tbo Mtta Inn and? 
In ciBiflUaf B wrvitndaf how might tin 
Botbfi W wspramd f Whit wm H 

if ... 

rUtlOMAL ADTlOltl. 

MTt WhttwmM personal wthotalMo I 
aoltod? Fron who! 4M the; BriM? 
Wh*t thoT reqnlro ? 

Wlut wmro (ho rab^oott of oe- 
^OM arlfdog from eontneU or obhfO- 
HOIH ? Wh»t woo ho eoUoB who rooted 
B hoiwoT-who iMied b lun ^-wbo 
^ • habtio wmt et i 

coiteia price ?' w ho bmod tho hobUo 
tutoo f DhttogBiah heiwoon I’oiomfirto 
Md dno omiteo. la whail facm woo b 
ofl^Btiw^nodo? 

m What fwh P^tfUad to the 


ooDor whoa ho isUmttod the prin of 
hit goodi ?«-BBd to tho boyar when hb 
offored ■ price ? At ba Boetioop what 
WBi (be penoa DBUed wbobode? How 
did be bid ? WbBC wbo tbii CBllsd ? 
How did (be porohanr Bik the price? 
How did the nller B.Diwer? How do 
lome Bocordiogly BSplein the pBMBge 
de Dnui Aortu, guanti Ucvuse, tu 
fcriHi audieramj sed guantl gwnti, 
bene emi/ur guod neeesse est f In whae 
lenie do mnt (bIa here? Bx. 
alBin, in Uxe •aine”pBMtre lente, VenU 
ttcebuntprasentt pecunia; 
Bodg unius assis non unqwm jnretio 
phtris lieuisHy motantejudice quo nSsH 
pqpuio, 

060. IB whit other biriBibi or etipnlB- 
tioBi were eorUindxed fonae obnrred? 
Whit WBB tho penoB oallod who re¬ 
quired toe iwoiDbe or obllgetioD ?—he 
wbo gere toe obIi|Btioo ? Whet did 
too tormer Bik (iib letter ?<—boloro 
whom ? In wbat tom did the Utter 
enawer? OUo bb oxampls. Wbat 
effbot had any mtieriBl abesge or ad- 
ditloB in (be BSawar ? What waa the 
peraon wbo required toe proaiao aiid 
to bof—he wbo gafo it? Wbat wsa 
aomattmei interpoaad ? What alao waa 
aanaatimea dona tot the aakoof greater 
•Boarity? 'Wbat wu he ealtod ? Wbat 
wu too other oallod who johied in 
girlDeitP Wbot waa the form of ax- 
meaamB empUyod by tbo Adprmissorf 
BiplaiDi in r^erann to tbUi toe pbraaa 
asHpulari Hvto consuli. What did 
toe poraon wbo proaUaed uiaally aik 
ia bia tom ? What waa toia oaUad ? 
VHiat were both aota called ? 

fol. Wbat waa eMentlali amoog toe 
Romaaip to erery tranaaoUan of im- 
portaneoP What ia banoe need for 
sHpuiafiof la wbat olae waa toe lo- 
torfogatiro form employed ? 

. ^ got. 'Wbat other form waa aometiraBi 
added toiheotipulatiof 

gOg. Could B atipaUtioB take plaoe 
when eitoer of the partiea were aboeDt? 
What waa takea tor grantod when It 
waa eimplyexpreaaedlB a wiidng that 
a peraoB ud fnwmiaed? 

904. How waa the borsain coaoladed 
ia boyiBf and gg^riBg or takiog 
a leiOD, or toe like! > What were ibeae 
eontraoU hcBn oaUed? If any one 
fire a wrong aaeoaat of a thiag to be 
diipqaed ofg wbM waa ha bound to'do? 
For what jKirpaae waa an eameet penay 
eimetimaa |draa ? Bat Innll important 
coatraeto, what were matoally exehaog. 
edf What agreement did Aopiataa 
ead Aatoay,^ ratify ia toil aennot ? 
Why dM Cieeer anerwarde appeal 
towhoa t Whore did toejpin Mnae- 
tpieaMi eocembUMn what apaoity? 
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Who appiiredi on tbo appoloted dap P 
Who fai»d to oome ? What leotanoe 
waa prooouDoed agaioit thorn in thalr 
abaaneo? WbatwaadDDoiDOonAniuu 
lion of the aeoteoce ? Hov did it tar. 
isinate ? What other articlei of aenre. 
meot are mentioned aa having been 
written out in the lama manner ? To 
whoae charge were they committed? 
How ware they farther eonArmed? 
How long did Aogtutua ohierve ^ia 
agreement? 

BOO. What waa a peraon aaid to do 
who laed another upon a written oh- 
ligadon? N 

BOS, What are aetiona ooBceniing 
bargaioa or obligationa QiuaUy awDed ? 
What waa the form naed by the plain- 
titf in aetiona of Chla kind ? How did 
the defendant meet the cfaaitfe ?^in 
what form of worda ? What followad, 
if tba defendant denied? If he ex¬ 
cepted, what wai tho eP^^ftaie f—and 
the reitiputatio? 

OOT. How waa anexoaption expreaa- 
ed? If the plaintiff enawered toe de- 
feodaot'i exception, what waa bii an- 
•wer called ?•—and if the defendant 
■nawered him P How far did thia 
aomstimes proceed ? In what were 
the exoeptiona and repUea nanaUy In¬ 
cluded ? 

B09. When the oontraet waa not 
marked by a partienlar Dnme||what 
waa tba action called ? By whom 
waa the writ in autih an MtioD com- 
poaed ? 

BOB. What were aetiona, brought 
againat a peraon cm account Of the eon- 
tracta of othera, eailed P 

610 . In what oatimation were trade 
and merdkaodiae held by Ibe Bomana? 
Whom did they tbarafoie employ le 
trade on their account 1 What ware 
they ealladP—and what were aociona 
brought egainat the trader, or agtinet 
the employer,on aooountofAia trader^' 
traoaaotiona, called? 

Bll. Wbo waa, in like manner, called 
navis £xercit Iff f What waa the aotiNi 
called, which lay againat him for the 
oontraota made by the maater of the 
ahip, ea well aa by himaelf ? 

ell What wea an aeffo dejeeuOo t 
->an octlo de in rem venof—aia eeffo 
Jussut f To what amount waa the Aitfaar 
ipaater bound to make reatUotioo f 


he did not Juicly diatribute the gooda 
of the alava uumg bia tfoditora ? 

DIB. What aotion lay againat ■ per- 
aoD, wbeM the oontram waa not ex- 
preeaed, but preaamed byelaw ? lien- 
tion a oaae in lUoatratkm. What waa 
eeeh a peraon called ? 


B. PXNAL aCTIOJVi. 

eii. Of how many klnda won a^onr 
for a private wrong? Name them. 

el6. From whom were the difibrent 
puniahmentaoftheftehmowed? What 
infliotion did tihe lavm of the Twelve 
Tablet aulhoriie on ■ nootumel thief? 
In whet olmimataBoee might a fofof» 
detected in the dey-time,faa alae M to 
death ? 

616. How were elarea puniahed fot' 
theft? What name waa anoleg^ 
given them, from their prepeniHg^ 
tfaii crime? What wu th^ hende 
oalfodt • . 

fiiT. Hew were tlfobe pwniahmieniit 
afterwarda mitigated ? What pvualah- 
ment waa inflioted on one detected fa 
manilaat theft? BawjnighI the cfolen 
propernjhe recovered ? 

Bid. la what oiroamitanceo wee A 
thief calleAjftir ntc meiriyhifor#/ Hew 
wee each an m puaMmd ? “ 


warda ? • ■ ■ 

B?0> When, and by whom, tai^ Vi 
action called actio Afvtf cMcIt, ta 
brought P-Higadnat whomPwfor Wluft 
penaity? 

Bti. By whom Weld the aotionco 
nee apAIMri granted? 
Againat whom ml^t the farmer M 
bmnght ?>-fer what penalty ? Agilnat 
whom, tlus Iatter?-^4br hew mu<^ ? 
With whet theft elffaye UtendMl?, 
gtl. In what kind of tliS^ 


ns. Whether waa robbeiy tfr fleft 
the more pemleienB eiime? Whkfo 
wea more aererelp pnnlahei ? wA 
gtA What ution ana giranted by wf 
pnater againat the idbbarf Waa there 
any diffarenoe whetbar the Nbber wae 
a foeeman nr a ilave ? 

02S. If any one alew alave Or 
beaat ef another, what wae it called ? 
What, the aotion In aaoh a eaae ? By 
what law'Waa be obliged to rive earn 
penaation ? How waa the Time 
il^tt animal to be aaeertaiaed ?. 
ofbmr aotioa might be breegbc b 

mmrnm wKm* 


denied? Wbatothernntioii Waai 
on account iff tbm nma erlaam S 
BX. What were oomprehended‘i_jaaiair 
tbetideof/eftiHixf How weredli!« 
puaiab^ r What Am waa impoaed to 
the Twelve IWea for emaBay i^pnleif 
How were . oiealr .dou bdiimea%^ 
iahed? IVhnt panelty vNsifipeeaA to 
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him wbQ ob1j diRloQited or broke • Judicm,tigere,experin,litigaret 
howot if cbe lufferer wai a freamaD petere. In wha( other aeaBet ia arbiter 
if a ilaTsf How waa be puDlahed lometii^i uHd ? 


Who alaodered another by deunatory 
▼^raea? 

BSf. Did theae lave oontinoe in 
force? How were all peraonal in- 
jeriaaend affnmta then puniabed ? To 
what waa the fine proportioDed ? Waa 
thiafeaid aoAoleat to check lioeetiim*- 
Maa and inaotonce? What new law 
did Salle tbaaefore make ooDoemlng 
in|iM!iea? lowhatmaiuierdidTtberlya 
* *1 ane of hla defamera? 


034. What other peraon waa alao 
eaUed arbiter f What waa ha more 
properly called ? 

835. Why were Recuperatores ao 
called F To whom waa the name at 
drat ^ran ? To whom waa it aiibae- 
queotiy tranafeired P From whom 
were they choaen P—from whom, in 
the nrovincea? What oanaea did the 
proTin^al Recuperatoree datemine p 

_ What waa a trial before the Eecupera- 

Bm, What ^raa an ncraOer term oalled? Explain the pbraaea— 

What, for enmpte, waa to be done cum aliguo reeuperatorea aumere, ?al 
with n ilaTe who M oommitled theft, aliquem ad recuperatores adducere. 
er done any damage without bia maa< 030. From whom were the ceniumviri 
ier*i knowledgeP--and if a beeat had i^oaenF Uowmany from each? How 
done an? danmiei what obligation lay naar were there of them in all? Where 
os the owner? « arem eaneMiWhiohcSme beforo them, 

P 2 P Waa t^rn any action for ia> enemerat^P When do tbeyaeem to 
gimdtndenmoawdMBQmaDa? AmD 0 f*| bate been Aral inatitnted? Of what 
what people waa thM orlme aodooatde P did they i^Ufiy Jadge ? 

Whet reaaotia doea Seaeoa aedgn ior .037. Wbit did they eonatltutei eiter 

ttiiaii^ttUyP f " ' ‘ - 

4. nixiD Airo aaliTRAaT AOTiniti. 

nao. What aptloaa were called on 
tlonttniper*e^<>rUBf’^wh$x,aetionei 
poenalea ^what« mixta f 
BBl. What weft aetione Billed, in 
which «the jndge.waa ebUged to deter, 
mine atriotly, atnetdinc to the eonven- 
tten of partiea ?—what, aotlona wbioh 
WflM detannined by the ruler of equity? 
wiwt waa required la the (eraaerP- 


the time of Auffuatuii? Of what did 
they then judge P What were Irlala 
before cbem doled P From what other 
tr^ are they aoBaetim^a diatinguiBhed? 
Were theae oriminal triala ? 

038, To what waa the number of the 
Oeocumririlncreaaed P—and how were 
they divided P With what la cenfum- 
viraim^wiichm hence aynoDymouv ? 
Into ^at Aeaa^er number of oouDuila 
were they oceMionally divided P How 
did they wmetimea judge in important 
oauaea? CciiM a ceuae before the 


•what, «a<e^:Hto what waa the jodfe «u^? CwW a ciuaB , 
towtot iwiptol*•eistEs C^umin»4joar«ed? 
WhM w«iU ■.>>« eS». For wh»t purp*.., tp 


1att« word, var* 

li«D« added to toe ec ti wi i 

tone jUet raapeede, eoBincttf—vh«, 
ip toiM«.toMtl c*nad^Hctor—wbel. 
Ittellatoitiarp utioiia r 


conneetioQ 

wHk tta.ea»uostli,V>.ra DtrmiArt ap- 
ppiiUad 9 Of whom did tbay oottiiat? 
Wbera ware Iriali bahre ttia Centum. 
tirl u.oaDy held?—wkare, oceaeiau. 
.. . all; ? What via pitnied bafnre 

eK QlPdiaaNT KINDS oa fuouas; them an theaa sceailon. ? Explain, in 
dWoiCliii ansiTU, MODmATinu, nferanea m thleeattom, the phraies— 

aMU ciNTirantC iJmMdiiai hailai eenttmviralm hailam 

M 3 . When itoa'wilt hid haen made cogerei eenfnm grmii hatlii idroruai; 
out tad ahown ta tha defendant, what eatttt centeitimoderatrUiJuilicU/uula. 
nqvaaidU tha idafDtUrmalm F If anly «4«. Fur what peritat nf time did tha 


nqvaatdld tha plafntUImaha F 
one waa iiktd. What waa h« imlled F 
If ha ad*d mdn than anauirhem did 
baadk? . * ' 

. Ml. Of what di^ a.ftHfnrj^fa'F—in 
what hind ef aataaF Bow wad ha 
ahlisad to dataraina them F In fihat 
im«i,mt^mn arhUer)a^aF B; dtoat 
laia to Ipm >aa ha rntrietad F Ao- 
aaadbto *> tolMlpIa did.ba da- 

olto«Ia tUna not luUmienil; deflaad --r —.1 

MlawF What wii be hdnee called F make to the dafendeat raapae^l ttw 
Exatotatha phrtaea-od arWfriim »el appatatmantcf a jud^ I-ar”"** ”* "* 
ytoHw m fre,aitoe.eto/h|dK; urMfriw what farm t. What did ha it tlw aatM 
eitow”,toptof; ; *d Haw aik of him? If the dafeadant 

Mttt rum eoeare ni apptUtft ; ted *nl approrad af tha aomlnatioa, what waa 


aentWffltdH aet aa judsei F—how laa,, 
the otharfinfleerf 

Ml. DM the DeeamTirl a<et art aa 
JiidgeaP Of what eauM. It It thoucht 
that the; prerioualy took Dogalnnca F 
What warn their deolalDoi called F^ 

V. TRi irpoiNTiianT w a joaoa oa 
jaDOM. 

MX. What prapoul did the plalatiff 
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the Ju^ laid to be P What did the 
pUlotlff then reqiiut of the prstor?^ 
m what form of woide? How were 
recyvptroiTTU eiked ? Whet was oe- 
ceMaryi before centumiM wera eeked? 
Explain the phrases—/udfcem tel 
dices J'erre alicui, ni ita metj and 
Jvdtces dare. 

Mil. If lbs defeBdantdld noCipprofe 
of the judge propoeedi in what teroM 
did he expniii his diiapprorai? Whom 
did the plaintiff lometimea deaire to 
name the judge? 

M4. W^ith what fonni were the jo^ea 
appointed by the pretori after they had 
been agreed on by the paries ?. What 
expression did he alwaya nee In theaa 
forme? Repeet the form. Jf the 
riefendaot made an exoepUiMi» whait 
wan done with i||—how~ wult diepoeed 
of ? WIiat wuRlIowedt If the prmtctr 
refused to admit the exoepdoa? Whh 
what diecretiooary powwr wae the 
prestor inreited* in the eppotniment of 
Judgei? Did he eter exercise it? 
Might any one refaee to act aa ajudeae, 
when required ? 

045. What did the pnetor next do ? 
What wae the mreideet nnmber oom* 
mnnly cited ? What security did the 
parties or their agenti then give? Row 
was thii done In erbltrary oanaes? 
What was it called ? For what else ii 
the term sometimes need ? 4 . 

846. Who alone Mre eeenrity U i 
personal eotlon? Whet security did 
those of the plaintiff glee and Uioee 
of the defeoiUnt ? What aeourity did 
the plaintiff to oertaia aotioiu fi?a te 
the defendant ? 

049'. What followed after this ? Hew 
were the things done In oourl befhre 
the appointment of the Jvdicee, die> 
tinguished from those done e^terwarde? 
Is thie dlstlnDtioo always obserred ? 

84S. After the Jvda or JutUcu were 
appoioted, what warning did the 
parties glre each other? Whet wit 
this Bailed ? In a oauie with a foreigaer 
what was the day Mlled ? 

Vt. MaHNIB or CDNSOOTINO a TXiaL 

948. What clreUBHtanoea might nro’ 
Tent the trial from prooeeding, when 
the appointed day arrived ? If the 
Judge wee preeenti what preUminary 
oatU did he tale? At what altar? 
Why was it ao called ? Where did it 
•tend ^ Prom what other J^uteai does 
it appeer to have been different ? 

B90. Wfaaa form was observed by the 
Romene in solemn oaRie? JBxplatni 
with reference to thlS| the pbreee-r 
Jeuem lapidem Jmrafe. Where have 
we the Jbrmuia of taking an oeth?— 
and ah acoouitc iff dlffnrani fflRiha? 


What wae the meat ealemn oath Of the 
Romans ? 

Ml. Where dMtbnJttd&c.or iiidlce#i 
after haring e w nrn , take thete sei^ ? 
What were they hence celled ?—end fof 
what Terb ie cxinma oftan need ? T« 
whom is it also applied ? 

fifla. Whom did the glides aeeoniatn 
with blaieelf? Fiw wbet purpeaei? 
Wkat were they henoe called ? 

.. Ofia. What took plaae* If anyone of the 
partiea wm abeeot wiibeai a jnet hh*> 
case? To whom naigbt Meenree b* 
had| if the pneinr* la tbe otmmaooK 
any one, pranoeneed M na|ait Ita- 
oree? * 

m. ir botb urnt fwn i M. 

«b*l were ihiy Ant M 

WtiBt were Um •AtooIH Ihui aMtiM < 
toAof Umt sttan, in 
in what dlffmat, inatAtAt. «u Ikh 
toaof WiMtwu 

tMafram bciBg loo tMin*? By MMI 
-in'-tamtlon'of'atfeAnf m>p 
, AataMmA Ih* teaith of OM «»i| 
I^Uswad I. *«oh Hlfoulc? iWAtW 
elwumthMailUH* BMdf ftuMltn 
tbe plu«ee...-dare .ri petfn plmtt 
eleuidretj gnettn .^iwce, eMHlm 
8«i» ptuTkmmm yertulet apuiA. Wets 
Ilia cUpnirm ill of tlw eesw leaph f 
—bsw muiy ■nwiltotii la ea howF 

MS. Wlwt trae Ibo JHaMroMiF 
Whu wu e feeioocA asiiy ooeafcar 
oaUod? 

OU. Forwhelaa^eaH AIA ednoMo* 
koep hind ratalMni aadec the «n- 
pamnf. Hew <41d th*. iwiiiniiih 
ibbr Whe^eeamaenllM ildlMt 
ncaI»efhr'dil>Mr.ioof Wtafaiia' 
■hey hoDM eeUadf Bf; wheel war 
ddi anitoia iaaediMadAi.to olheai ia 
It ridiculed? W,hct treatlaiaAMuy 
«hea e olleat gelaedlilr iieanA sBIhet 
vara the Judga reld te. de wtiM l^n 
baud the purdaf ? Of tflMt IM 
Haotobiu* iaforia n| mpeetlai fheiif 

Til. Tax B.XHu or errwe rsDo. 
auiT, :, . 

NT. At what tlew td day tree jud|. 
laent pwauiuieed? eiaiialini le vhat 
lav? WWl war dca*,1f flbiA >vaa . 
any dtBoalty la tha aaaaa? Whal, If 
■fler daUbantitB, ha lanntaad 
UBcaMia ? What vu the adntaaaMnf 

«9S. If then van naeM^MgaC’ 
boV va* JddfaiaBt ftrea? /What tnll ■ 
aaaanary fat tbla caM?- InArfaqaiHM . 
cf Oilman* tc vhea vaa W Mt-ta # 
tanrioa ? Bav van earti 'nlnaiamiff' 

mritav vn the natanaa'vBM«*>! 
ad. In an aat^ af fivtdaalf'^aai^alkf' 
Hthm of ln^iTlta?-lB aadane W 
tnatt, vhaa Oa aaaaa mm |lf«B’Bt 
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favtniifirfthfplftiiitUff—iWhenla fivour 
of the defeMftBt ? 

b6o. In ifbot toriBi did nn arbiter 
giv^ Judgmeoi? If tSie defeodont did 
not lubmit to bit deoiilon, wbot order 
did ha gire the pUlnfiff F Wbat aen- 
tanoe did ha tl»n put V 

Till. WHAT FOLLOWED APTIA JODG- 
mimT was sitan. 

gfll. Wli4t followed the detenniiia* 
tioa «f the Uw^fottr Within whit 
Uma wu be required to do aof or to 
And jMOafitiei ? What wu done with 
hiBt 'tf he fiired f What Are theae 
thirty dava celled in the Twelre 
Tablea? 

ddS.'- Oonld the natter be elteredi 
t after eeDteeee wee jpaaaed P Espleini 
i« refeTeooa to thit«the phraaea—egrrr 
aetemj ecfurn rtf; acta ext res; actum 
eat 4e mei de Servfo actum rati; actum 


In whit oaaee did tibe prastor 
reeeree thh aentenoe of the jadgn? 
Whit WM he then uid to do ? 

904. What action waa the defendant, 
when aoqulttedf eilowod to bring? 
Kaplaln the phruoa—cafnewUettfiMh; 
cafimnienrm metum j'hrrh 

caiumnkm; ia^uriaeJCiahmt eaMmmU; 
ca/umnia fheom; calvanfte reUgionls; 
eafumnki diemdl/ catumi$tapauoarum. 

904. In what eaao might inwetloD ba 
alto brottght agaiaat a jaige ? Hpw 
waa aiii&h comiptlon panMM, by dtei 
lawa of Che Twelre TehluP^bow 
aft e rW e r d e P What waa a judge^ who 
erldeotty faroured one of tin partie^ 
aaid to do? To rrtion deed tiinm 
ap^y the phrau f Whoee aiaiatanoe 
wtf aonetiawi asked P 
Nft. What wu allowed with regerd 
to eppeala P Whet tema were applied 
In then ? What wu ha nid to no# to 
the appeal wu made? To 
whom, after tua anhrerston of the re.. 
pebltOf wu n isal appeal aedeP 
wu tme the nae in drU aAilrii nnly P 
Te wdMOii prior to thia period, wu on 
anpul allowed in ennsinal-ndata p 
Undea what rea trtotio D werb aaeh 
appeata hrid? What prohibit^ did 
dutynla iatne wKh ragud te then P 
To whom did Nuo erdanU appeab 
from priraU Jdigea to ho aide P~ 
water what penalty P What night 
eran iha^^perorberaqnoeced to do? 

II. nniKIPtAL TAIAU* 


dWi By rtiion ware eviaioal triila 
at ftatnoUI P What dtatribadoo did 
tbot na(ka of their jadidel fanctioiiaP 
nawdid TiU^ ffutfUealiirt, and what 
dtf 'ha allow. In tea oau tif fioratiaa p 
Md# did Tarqainlae Baporhu jodga 


of eapital crimes P On whoa, after 
bia espulsioD, did the daty of Judging 
and puniahing darolve? Who subse¬ 
quently eaeraised the judicial offics in 
upital anirsP—in rlrtue of what law? 
What aagistratm were sometiiBieB ap¬ 
pointed to this duty P WItat legislatire 
body elso sometimee Judged in capital 
adTaira t What beoame tbe eitablisbed 
praDtioe, after tbe institution of th*’ 
Quastiones perpetua f 


1. 


OaiHINAL TAfALS BBFOBI THE 
PBOPLA. 


B 08 . Wbet were trials before the 
people * called P Where were they at 
arstheldP Where afterwards? What 
triala wera held io the Comitia Cm* 
imiata ? What in the 7'fi6tefn f 
960 . Whattrialf weMoallad oapital? 
What waa tbe only tm1 of tbie ki^v! 
that waa held in the TVi&ufaf When 
WM a person aometimes eaid to under, 
go a capital trial in a dril action ? 
Wu khan any difference in the me¬ 
thod of procedure in the two Comitia? 
What wu requisite in both? Who 
were usually (ha aecuaers in tbe 
Comitia Tributa f^tn the Comitia 
Centuriataf By whose autbarity w 
tbe latter attppo|Ma bare acted r in 
what station of Oil nnlyi could a per¬ 
son be brought te teiad P Wu this r *’ 
unifbitely ooapH^ith ? 

070. What wu'jte form obaervef 
the aocnalng aai^ratoi in appointing 
the day ol trial f What was this 
oalled ? How wu tbe criaiinal in the 
mean time lUspMed of? What were 
tbeee securities oalled, in a eapital 
hrlal^what, for a doe? What does 
Ihe-idiraN praatare aliquem hence 
signify p 

9ri« How was the criminal cited, 
when the day of trial oame P What 
took plmu, if be wes absent without a 
Tridd reaanP—wfaat,irhe wu detained 
bp indUpoiitioB or other neoe.isary 
nuse? In what other manner might 
tbe triel be hindered from proceeding 
BPS. If the orimlnal appeared, and 
neaagUtrate interceded, what ensuedP 
How often wu this done?—et what 
interrel? How wu it supporteilt 
What was annexed, In eseh onuie P 
What wu this called P What obange 
was sometimes mads in the punUhaaonl 
originally proposed P 
976. Where did the criminal unaBy 
stand P In what wu he attired V To 
what wu he there expoud ? 

074. What followed tbe third repeti- 
HoB ef the ofiarge P What diU it oca- 
? What wu thia oalled P—what, 
tbe ji rty tent of tbe people ooMening 
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975. Wbtl took plice OD the third 
iQtrket der ? What 'wu introduced 
into the defence? 

976. What were then lummcmed ? 
Porwbat purpoee ? If the puniehtnent 
propoied wait only a finOf and the Tri¬ 
bune the BDDuier, what Comitia could 
he luDiman ? If the trial wai capital, 

'hat cnurie did be pnreiie? How 
^eia tbe people, in the latter eaie, 
called to the Camitia f 

977. How were the oHioIiiaI and hli 
iriends In the meantime employed ? 
II he did 10, in wbat form did be tnli- 
mate hie intention? If tbia could not 
be effected, to whet had thew neat re- 
ecu>*Be? How did the crhninal on- 
dearour to eaicite tbe lympathy of hli 
countrymen? For what la avries or 
qmlor henre pnt?^and aortUdati ,or 

a^lidif Who elee did the eame? 
Uq what remarkable oocaaion vaa this 
done by the Bqaitei and Senate ? 

9Td< How did tbe people giro their 
oi'w. lb a trial? If they vnre ore- 
...ad by any clreumelanoe mm 
on the day of the Comitia, what 
the oonaequence ? Mention a re- 
>.iLw‘dde instance. 

979, it the criminal, when cited by 
IL herald on tbe last day of hit trial, 
d .ot appear, where and bow was be 
anciently called? If ha still diff not 


994. Wbat change took place In Ibis 
arrangement ifter the inatitntlon of 
the QuceatUtnea perpBtum? How did 
they deienuine their different Juriadic> 
tlons? Howmany of them then took cog- 
niunce of prlrale censes f At wbat 
did the rest preaidet What obaogss 
•ometinies took pla<w in tbia distrilM- 
tion of their leboure ? 

989. By whom wae the praetor assisted 
in trials of importance ? Whet w«e 
the chief of these oalledP Whet 
erroneous opinion baa been entertained 
rrepeeting tbe identity of ikle pereon 
with the prator ot omtitor f In what 
ciroumstaoces did he aupply the place 
of the prBtor 7 


1. 


TUI OBOIOI or THI 9D01QIS DU 
JUBT. 


086. From whom were >tbe/«Mttc<s at 
ftssC choeen?—fnqn whan emrwaide, 
by the Sitt^tmian lew of 0. Oraedhaiif 
—by the Set^^Uan lew oi Ow|do?— 
the Glatfcten law 7—by the ZMan law 
of Dmsni ? (hi the alwogation of the , 
Uwa of Orpine, te whom was the right 
of Jodglng reeifeored 7 From whom were 
the ludicei eubaeqaaotly cbaaen, by 
tbe rkautiam tow n BilTanHs?*by the 
Comelion tow of 8y}U?~l9 tbe 
AweUon tow of Ootta 7-~by the Juiiam 


appear^ whet was done ? Wbat, if he law of Oimr ?~and by the tow of , 
aed the country through fear 7 Antony? ' 

II. T,uu ..,0,. 

INIJUMITOKI. . of StrTiB^lf—of J)nuiu(-.orPlMtia«r 

£»0. WTiM were ineuUltmf fl, P«mp«»V 

whom were they firet oreetedP—hy ^ Bm^en > _■ ■ V 

whom hfterwerie, end In whit ueem- ■**^.** ^ JtMeei 

-toJyl—by whom ocoeeionelly P On '•9-I^BIe be, by 1^ d^idlleMi^W'P 
Wbet perlleuhur ooeuian were they i ^tani i m 

v-piminled by the yrmtor P . wle Bxed by AoguMne I By irtmt 

wl. Whitwie&elrHumbert When 
did their lutboriiy oene? Who were « Vi'.i*** 
ninilly ippointed to the efBoeP To r“1,^, 

What^oatb did they take, oiL.their.ap. 
polntiMt? Under what pinhibitim 
were they laid by Angiutast 
OflOt Where did Ihn aUt Whet 
were they hence callMt Hew were 
they divided 7 Of hew many JeenHw 
did they roosiat ? Whet edoHioe did 
Apfiteius toike to tluHr Bvmber 7 Of 
whom did it oonalst? Whe| wem thm 
968. In what eaiuei only did the called 7 ^ly 7 Who added « In 
prwtirre at flret Jndge 7 Hgw n»eny qf Uccurto f Whorofneed to addeeinli? 
them then officiated as judges? Vi^l Bftl. Why ww the pflea ef ai index,, 
duty derolved on the otberaf By in toe time of Angnetee, CreqaaBHy 
wbon were ell important erlmiaa} dacUned? Why wae it afto 
trials oonduclsd T aecepted with toil relnetanee 7 


■tance. 

the pbrasf*—dr/rrre Judicium a suth, 
seUiU in rostra f 

96i. What antoority had the in¬ 
quisitors, and bow do they seem to 
have DODduDted trials? Wbem doefe 
Virgil allude to bfaelr office 7 

III. OIIMINAL THAU BirOBI TUB* 
FUTDRS. 
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9. TBS AOCDIIB IN A CaiHlMAt. TRULi 

BOS. To wbom wsBitallowsdto 
ft R<*taoD oitiMH P lo whot fftiouitioii 
WM OD oecDior bold ? On vbat oooa- 
■iODi wot it not dtihonouraMe to btooiiM 
an aoeuiorP Witb what duty'of this 
kind did tba yoang nobility aometimM 
charge thamaelfea? For what pur* 
poae P In a oompetltion between two 
itf BMwe nereoiMj who ihonid be Che 
aeeneer oc any oooi bow wai it deter- 
viand 10 wbMB the preihreace aboald 
hellcat Why was it eovlled 7 In 
what oaaadey did be» who prevatted, 
aetP T^ac were tbOBB called who 
joined In the aomuation ? What does 
the phraM<—siibscri^rfc Jvdicivm cum 
ai^rve^hanoe aigstfy P 

M What over proeeeutora wen 
thevP By what have wm pobllo 
aoeosev called? Why? To wbat 
kind o( aooueeri was tbi* name eape- 
claHy gi^eaP—and to what jodeeaP 
Wbn doM Seneca call quadruplatorv 
W04/fdprtf0i ntontm f 

i, ilANMtEOPMAKlMeTBSAOOUBATION. 

M4, When the aeooser annemoaed Che 
peraoa aneated te Boaxt» wfaatdid he de> 
vaad of the inquialtor P Bxplela* fa 
referanco to chia, the pbraaen—i’etfa- 
lore tiiouem de crtmiket aad Lib^flag 
pMtminionum, 

hd5. Waa thla requeat always vade io 
pwn pe of the defendant? Wbat 
was tan prwtor said to do, when he 
attended v thnae requeata P . . 

'••id. When fee ^»potDied day wmI 
eWrtPhaC preliminary Iona was ftrat 
a k ss s Ted by thoweenser P How did ha 
i\mu brine feeward his aogosafem ? 

0Of«- If the GEriffiiBal wm sileaL or 
oottfeaaedf what 'look place P Whet 
waa dape if he denied the ohargaP 
What waa he thus said to do? To 
what are tbev pheiaes eqniralest? 
From whit are they diffsrantl Wbat 
dees Mcemar0 properly ■hmifyp.^v 
wS^at etfowaaian it it eqaioi lent ?—te 
whntisit oppoeed? 

•BB. If fee pimtfld allowed, hia nanv 
te be eerellMt what did tba dbeuaer 
ihen deUrer v him P Wbat did It 
oonmln? By whom waaitenbaarihed? 
To what did be V fee save tee bbid 
bbnaelf? What whM crlvpB eadra 
eedfeem/ Eow did fee aoooeed sove- 
livas atfeoBus to prereot fee proaeca- 
fem of hia trial P 

iiB. What day did fee pretmf then, 
aapofet fer te triad? In what trials' 
did te noonsv reqalv a loager in- 
t«#«a]. Jlottte nn iaetanoe. 

MSB. How did teaeooaed aeanwbila 
hei^ bivaetfp Haw viay klnda of 


defendera doea Aaconius raention P 
What were they ? Were the Ci}gni‘ 
tora confined to the defence of tboae 
Who were present ? For wbat ia the 
term henoe employed by Liry ? In 
wbat triala only were the procuratores 
and cogniforcj engaged P In what, the 
jfatroni and sdoocafif How many 
pleedera ot patrona were uaually em¬ 
ployed in a oanae, prior to the oiril 
wars? How many afterwards? 

4. VAMNBft OF CONOUCTIMO THK TRIAL. 

IMli WhRt toi)k place on the day of 
trial, if te prietor could not attend ? 
What wae first done,if be waa preaent? 
If fee defendant wv abaent, what 
MnUmv WM paaaed ? Wbat, if the 
aeooaer faUed to appear? Wbat waa 
earn! done* tt both were preaent P 
HowP By wbat wm the mode of 
ohooiing determined ? How wera the 
Iota dnwa P What right of challenge 
WM allowed fee aocnaer and dafecd- 
afttP How were fee plaoea supplied 
offeote wbom feay rejected ? 

IBVB. Wbat power wife regard to the 
Jttdieet did the law-aometimea allow 
then P What warn they then said lo 
do? ■ and wbat wev Che Judices 
eattad? Wbnt« fer example, waa 
allowpd by fee tterrlllan law of 
Glawris against estorcion P^what, by 
fee ticinian law di todalUUtf 

1003. Wbat WM next done ? Were 

they compelled to attend?- Wbatoatb 
waa Chen taken hy them?—what were 
they henoe called Che preror 

also swaar ? WbttfeUowed the taking 
of fea oath P .4 

1004. How Wes fee trial than begun? 
In bow mandraotiona? Wbat did be biiqg 
forward in*the first? To what did he 
dnrote te aepond 7 

1005. Of how many kfeda were fee 

proofs P What ware they P On what 
eoeaatnna were the sUres of fee de. 
famdant aubjeotsd to tortura at fee re¬ 
quest of fee prosecutor ? In iiiala of 
whet Aeaoriptioo ? On wbat oeoaaiou 
WM it not allowed to examine lUrea 
in this manner P^wife what exoeptbn? 
Hew did Auguatus elude feU law ? To 
wb<en did llberiuB eommand them to 
he sold? By wbom wm te anriant 
lew afterwerda restored ? • 

JiOOB. Ware fee bUsm ri' ofears ercr 
examined by tortura P Un what oon- 
ditiona? la what manner erne fee 
torture applied? Wbat i 
employed to Increase fee petn P W^t 
wea done wlob fee confessions feus ex¬ 
torted? Did •private persona ever 
examine their stares by tortuv t 
How did maften frequently rescue 
fhetr sIbtm from this cruelty t How 
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ion. Wb«t WM flfft done by «be 
orimintU if Boquittsd ? Wbit redrett 
Uy opeD 10 him? Oa whot chtrge? 
WhOBGO ii the torn yffavaricath de¬ 
rived ? How does it Dome to teer lie 
preoeot meiaiog ? WhaC ^ime of 
the DTimixiKl, if coodeBiBeU ?# 

1013. Where were crimiaal sBoeei 
kriedf aoder the Bmperore ? To whei 
power over the lewe did they ley 
eleim ? Wee tbie elweyi eonoedsd to 
them ? 

1634. If • pereoa wu oherged with 
e pertieuler orimei compreheaded uo- 
iw e pertiottiBr lev, by whom wai be 
tried f Bat if tbeoiiiDee were Terioui, 
eod of eo etrooieee aetttre, who judged 
oi them ? Who fweviouely jodfed of 
web deueee? By whom wee their 
pemer treoifemd to the NDete f 
lie#? Wbwe, ead bow, wei the 
oeoee of eay pi^noe that eomjdeio^ 
of their foreriian, tried ? 

1666 . Whet whi the eeiuite eild to 


did it receive the Utter came ? Why 
wae e pari of it eelled robur f 
1033. What differeac kinda of boodi 
were eomprebeoded uader vincula t 
1033. What puniabment wav deoo^dL 
by Verberaf What different iovtru- 
meaca were employed for tbie parpoae ? 
To wbot were the firvt in a raaoner 
peoalier? Whet wee the puniihment 
oaUad there ? To whom were the lavt 
confined? What were the only in- 
vtrttmeata of flagellation applied to 
eitiseua? By what law wero tbeie two 

f irebitiited ? How were oltiaana pun¬ 
ned under tho Bmperon F 
1634. In whet did the paniebmeot of 
Thlio^aaiat? Where U it mratiooed? 
Why dote it eoem, notwithitandiag, to 
have been very rarely inflicted F 
1033. How wai diegraos or ioftiny 
toflieted? Of whet were thoae de¬ 
prived, who wore nadr infamous by a 
jadioial eentBale ? Vodkir what dia. 
ablUtiei were they laid? What wero 


'<1 


-^what, when tt apaolatad peraona to 
plead any oauae? When Mver^ ad* 
vneatoe either prepeeed or mfeuaed 
chemaelvea, how wae It determined who 
abould manage tihe eaaae ? When the 
criminal wae toeught intone amuto* 
hiraee, what waohe aald to be ? 

1606. When as adeecote began to 
ptoad, wbatwaaheaaidtodeF Why? 
W hat pbraiea aauntt thia latter reaeon f 
Wbat panlalimeoc waa 'inflicted on an 
edweeate, who betrayed the oauae of bU 
cHeat ? , ' • . 

Idtf. with iriiat view did an es* 
pmAhsoed advocate c um nnw i ly aaaume 
a yeang one in the oame oaooe with 
himoilf ? 

1008. Hew eopn after the eeneta had 
pamed eencenoe were criminal* eae- 
ented? What decree did TibArioa 
caeee to be made oa thi* point ? Why 
did ho allow ao long an interval ? 

Dimaairr jliiTdi nr roHiiHSisTf 
anoao the BoxaMt. 

1666. How many diffiarent kinda of 

E nidunenta were Ui,ere among the 
nanaf Bnumerato them. What 
wan Afitfefs TOl damnwmf What waa 
the beavieet fine impoaed at flrac ? 
Did thia eontintM to be the greateat 
peeilty? 

1686. What kinda of enatody did 
Fineula indede ? When wore erim> 
InaU aaH to be in public oiutody?-> 
when, in private f 

1611. By whom wae a prleon drat 
bnift in Borne ? By whom waa it en- 
Jinedf Wbd wa* that part of H 
cauedf whkdi he battt? From wbat 


IWff.' Wbat vM axiliumf Wbat 
expresaiott wu u*ed initead of thia 
word in a Judkial unteoco ?' To what 
waa that tontamuunt ? What cbw 
forma of bani^mentdid Auguatua intm- 
dnea ? Wu mottling abort of perpetual 
baBtabment froor^ly ever Inflicted 1 

1037. For whe gi pb uce a were eitixena 
void u alavM ? " Why waa alavery 
deemed an appropriate puniabmem tor 
auob offeftiSera ? 

1038. How many kind* of death 
were there? What paeiibmeoti were 
■oooented a civil death ? What orimea 
were pnotihod by a violent death f 
How doea it aecm to have been uaually 
inflicted in ancient (imea ? How, 
aftetwarda ? 

1099. In wbat manner were the bodiet 
of orimlnala diapoted of, after exeeu* 
tioB? How did tbeir frionda acme- 
timeO Mve them from thi* espoaure? 

1040. Wbat new anduverer puoivb- 
moota were contrived under the Era- 
perore? How were oriminale dreaaed, 
when theywere burnt? What waa it 
called F who are auppoted tp have 
been put to death in tbie barbaroua 
manner? What •nbetanoe ii meu- 
tlened among the initfcmenta of torture 
in more onoient timee? 

1041. To what diogeroue or degrading 
dtttie* were eriatnale aometimeB con¬ 
demned? How were ilavee pat to 
deam ? Wu the aAaing of a Ihbel 
pecaUar to alavea ? What inetaoN of 
it ia record^ in the New Tutament P 
By whom, nd where, U the foiv of 
tlw oroee deacribed f Wbat new 
■peeUi of emelty to etaTee wu deviied 
by Tedia* Pollio ? 
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1042. Wbat ilagnUr pniiUhaeiit ' 
iDfiiDtBi on ptiTioid«f f 

REUNION or TBE ROMANft. 

I. THS OOD8 WBOH TBXY WOR8HIPPSD. 

1048. How, «Bd in tllaiioD to wbit, 
were tb« godm of ch« Rnmaui dirided ? 
Who wero tbe DU majonan gentium T 
What «ii the numiMr of the great 
cBlKstlaldeltiei? 


Why WM ihe eaUed Legifera P->Wh 7 , 
Artanaf Who were eaclsded frein 
her aaorad ritea at Bleaaia f What oir> 
ranetanoe ebowa Ute peneration with 
whioh they were regarded f What wee 
the penally of intruding wlttaont due 
initlatio#? What were »the Iniilaterd 
oalUd? Whatenitaal waoeatsrlAet^co 
Cerea ? Why ? What animal vaa burnt 
to death at bar aacred ritea f Whyf 
What eimllar olmimacance ia^eeoorded 


1044. Of what ii the name JupUtr 
compounded? Whoae aou wae he? 
Where waa he born and edueated? 
Whn partition of hia fatber’a kingdom 
ia he auppoied to hare made with hli 
two brotheri? How ia he uaually 
repreiented ? Why wai lie vailed 
Feretriusf Eliciusf i9fafor/ Ceplre- 
linutf I'enansf What other epitheti 
were applied to him? Explain the 
phraaea—aub Jove frigido; mb dio; 
dextroJovej incolunU Jove. 

1049. Who waa Juno? Over what 
did abe preaide? What epitfaeta did 
nhe reoeUe from thia eiroumetaneef 
Why waa abe called Ifoneta? How ia 
she reiH-eaented? By whom waa abe 
attended? Whet ia meant by Junanr 
^ecundaf 

1046. Of what waa Minerva w ^aUa$ 
the goddeii? Whenee ii ihe aaid to 
bate aprung ? Over what elta did the 
preilde? what waa the oalled from 
tbia droumitanoe ? Of what la abe 
aaid to bare been the Inreotreea? 

1047. Why waa ihe called TrUonia 
Virgo f Why jiff lea rel Cecropiaf How 
ia aoe repreiented ? With whet waa her 
afaield corered ? . What ia it hei 
called ? What was fixed in the middle 
of it? What Btatue waa religioualy 
kept by the Trnjaoa in bar temple ? 
By whom wae it atolen? What ia the 
meaning of the phraaea—fo/erore coh 
vitam tenvique Atinervof invita Mi‘ 
nerva; pingul Minerva; abnomUs 
sapteni, eraaaaque Minerva; and of tbe 
prorerb, Sue Minervamf Pot what la 
her name aomatiraea put ? Why ? 

1048. Uf what waa vaata tbegodrieH? 
How many of thIa name arp nsotioned 
by tfae'poeta? In what ralation did 
they atand to Satnm ? Where waa tbe 
daughter ehiefiy worabipprd ? What 
atatoe waa luppoaad to be preaertad in 
her fanotuary? What elae waa k»t 
there? Whenoa waa it brought? By 
whom? To wbo«e charge waa it en> 
truated? 

1040. Ofwba\waa Cerea the goddeta? 
WboM aiater wae abe 7 Where thaa ahe 
rhiefiy worabipped? HoW were her 
aacred rltee celebrated ? How in ahe 
rppreeented? Why, with a terdi? 
Wtat god ia auppoied to he her aon?' 


in acriptare ? For what ii Ctree often 
put ? Glee an inatanoe. 

1000. Of what wai Neptune tbe ged ? 
Whole hrotbar waa be ? How ie Im 
repreiented ? Why ia he called Xgamaf 
What ia the meaning ef uterque Nep- 
tunua P-^’Neptunia arva f-^’Neptun^ 
duaf Why did 6. H^’^Bpeiiia aaitnne 
that natter Why wna Trey ohHed 
Neptnnia? Why wae Neptune anp- 
poeed to be faoatile to the Tfcjane end 
alaoto the Romana? How waa Apelle 
afterwnrda reoonoOed? Who wea iUe 
wife ef Neptnue? For what la aha 
aonatittea put? What other aee goda 
and goddeiaea were there ? 

lOSL (If what wee Venue the pddeee? 
‘From what Ie ahe laid tq bare benn 
prodnoed^ Near what ieland ? Whai 
epdtheta did abe dertre from thia Dln» 
outtitanee ? Whoee daughter waa abe, 
aoemrting to othera ? What doea .Sneaa 
hened call her? Why waa jelitte 
Casaer called ZMetumaP Whoee wife 
waa Venal? Where wae abe ebleAy 
worihipped? What epitheta dll ehe 
reoeire theae |daeee ? Why wea 
•be called Oioaeina or Ciuaelma f WiUi 
what other geddeaa ta idte aometivflU 
identified? !wbom do etbera auppeee 
UbitiBa to bare been T What ia Beant 
Venue f Explain the 

phm e e e . s era Juvenum Venue, gofUe 

inexhaueta pttberiat; tabula ptetm 
Venus; dkwuH Veneru; Venemm. 
habere, 

1052. What tree waa meat aeeeptahfo 
to Venue ? What wae ahe Mmen 
called? What men A waa ntoat yeeahle - 
to hm* ? Why f What waa It In eeaae- 
QuoDoa balled? 'What cereeMmyWM. 
tbematrojM priformoo tbefirat teywf 
April V Why did they nffer aa^ite le 
fwtuna ViriUe f Who were the nu 
tendaote of Vodm ? Whieh nwe the 
moat reinnrkeble of the 0«]Ma ? Hew 
ia Cupid TBpreaented ? what eft the. 
namei of the grecei? How ere they' 
reprf>M»nird I 

liaa. Of whet wae Vnkaa the ged? 
Whoae ion waa he f Whoee hnaband ? 
Hew ia be repreeented ? Why le he 
geoenlly the aebjeel of ridknile W the 
ether fd^P Where ia iMcpId lehiiaje 
had bU weiMopt Who 
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woiteeB ? Ho«r wm thsy iuqbU^ | 
■miilnyiii I* How ii he repraMBSed ia 
apnof I ia ellMionto thU airuumetaaoe f 
Why wu he called 
Imutu f Ware there mire god* thaa 
OBe of thie bum ? 

1004. Who wM ilfar« or Mavorsf 
Mj whit MtioBi WM he worebippedf 
wheB wu he eepeolelly wonblpped 
^ the Romeoi t Why wm be otlled 
Oradiwuf How !• be repreeeDted? 
Whit wia he called when peaceable ? 
Who WM Beltonaf Wbat efaield wm 
kept with great eare Ib tbe tompia of 
Mara V who were Ita guaidlaBi ? 
What preoautloB wm taken to prcTcat 
it hom being atden ? 

IMA. What anisiala were aacreA to 
Uaril For what I* Mara often put by 
Betonyny? BmpUiB in relerenDe to 
thii the phreeae mquOt varii, aneipite, 
btcerto Aforfe; mar# coeimwnft; 
dere eiarfm oanfn y ooliato marte et 
tmtmu jMigfinre; MwduM BMrtem 
e^fpeisj nostro marte Mfuld poragertj 
SHo attemque miorte psunan; valeri 
merit forensii dieere a&eUe erf, gvU 
mert terns e^m Uikj imtro wtarte, 
eiuro merttj mart Ikiw; ittcurtu gr- 
ntimimartit, 

1056. Who WM Vercury? Whoee 
AMMBfer WM he? Over Whit did he 

S reeMef Of whom WM he thd patroa ? 

f whet Ihe ihvewhir ?. Of whom the 
mieeter? Of wbrnn the eoaduirtor? 
vf whet ciM WM he the F Why, 
■m hk dM OpUenUuf-Whi 3'tJ^ 


W. WhMtWre the dt^gaiabiiig 
BttiilmtM f#iCeroary f What^l^ be 
iOBMtlmM .ietr» m the god ef mer- 
obhBU P Where wereimigee of ller> 
eury asBally eg e ut ed 1 For whet pur* 
poeeF Where elaeF What ia the 
iBoehlBg of the phraee—cjr quavis 4^no 
steuJU MernsHsttf 
i«M. Whoee aoB WM Apollo 7 Where 
wad%e haraF Oter wbat did he pre* 
eideF Sy,wi>hat oOmr netBea wm be 
celled? Wtece wm hie priaeipal 
eeeele ? Fran what wee he eaued 
f^fnikiutf^Pattsrau reX-sswf^La- 
Usu f * Tkwmbrmstf •-* Qrsmmns f — 
Ppthtuif Hew ie be Bioafiy repre- 
aeaiedT Whathree waeaaMed mhifli? 
WhatIdrdaF 

IMF. WhewM AaenlaplM?- Where 
pwa he fermerly woaUpped ? laarhat 
ArbI How ia he repreMpledf Who 
WMW the Miuee F What wera their 
BemecT Oe«r whit did they aeeenlly 
prMideF Whet fdaoee did they Ire* 
gBBBtF WhM were they henoe eeited? 

HtfO. WhB WM INaae F Of what wm 
ahe the MddauF What Bama did ihe 
aF iaheavBB? InhallF 


IVliat epitheta wait ob ibie aeeount 
applied to her ? Why wai abe called 
Juncinas lUthfa, Genttalis or Gent’ 
tfliisf 1 b which of her oharacten did 
•he bear the name Noctiluca, and 
ridantm regine t Why wm ibes called 
Tritia t Jiow ia ihe Mpreaented P 

1061. By what genaral appellation 
were tbeie twelve deitiaa diiongaiih- 
edP Ri^^t the two veraea of Enniue 
in which they are enumerated T How 
are they marked on anoient inaorip- 
ticiiB? Whit other namea did they 
bear? Wbat are the inferior goda 
oalledF 

DIX SBLBCTI. 

106S. What wu the number of the 

Of whet WM Saturn the god? Whose 
aoB WMhel Ob wbat eooditioB did 
Titan, hia brother, realgn the kingdom 
to him F Hew, eecordlng to the poetic 
did he fulfil the compact 7 By whom 
WM he deeelfed F Whom did ahe 
ateelthilybring up? To wbat country 
did Eatnrn betake himialf on bla ex- 
naleloa frem the throne by Jupiter? 
To what Hatriot did he give name F 
From whU oircumatanee? By whom 
WM be kloHy received ? Wbat period 
of ftbulou uatory ia euppoied to have 
happened uader Saturn? BeaorlbB 
aome of the faatnrea of the golden age ? 
When did the |ntereouris between the 
goda tad mgn upon earth oeaae? By 
wUch ef ^6 oeleatiala wu the earth 
then decarted ? Who alone remained ? 
Hnwia Saturn depicted F 

1063. Who WM Janua P Over wbat 
did he prealde ? Hew la he painted ? 
When waa hia temple open? When 
ihat F Explain the pYttowo—^unus 
tWBMftf ab itnoi Janus medius. What 
were thorouibfarM called ft*oia him? 
What, the gatea at the entrance of 
piivtto bouaeaf 

1064. Who WM Rhea I By what 
other namea wm abe known r How 
waa ehe repreaented ? 

1005. What waa Oybele F What wai 
•he called? From what town and 
oonatry waa ahe brought? Tu what 
plaee? When? 

1006. Who WM Flute ? Wbat e1>a 
waa he otlled ? Who wm hie wife F 
Hew dM he <^^n bar? Wha( title 
did the receive m the queen of the 
infernal regiona? With what other 
deity ia ahe fte^ently ooDfoubded? 

Over what wm Hie auppuaed lo prccUe? 

lOOr: Who were the chief of the 
other infeanal daltleaf Why were 
they called Fanm F Whoee daughten 
ware they ? Whet wm their nmnlNn' F 
What wMe their nemia? By what 
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were the; iiipeou4 to detenslne tba 
life of meat Whet were ibeir levere) 
deperlmeDti? Wtaet wee the effect 
when there wm Dothlog on the diiteff ? 
Kow ere thejr ell eometlmee repreieot- 
edf What were the Demee of the 
Puriee? Whet, wae their antoberf 
How are they repreaented t VVbo wai 
Mori Tel lethumr Who waiSomDoil 
How were the panithmeota of the in¬ 
fernal rBaioni aometimea repreaent. 
ed F With Whet Tiew 1 

lOdS. Who waa BaoebnaV Whoae 
■on wiB be ? By what other nemee 
if be celled ? why F Aa whet ii 
he deacribed? How ia he repreaent-. 
ed F What epithet did be receire 
from hie being aometiioea repre* 
rented with borne P By whet eni- 
maU wea bU chariot drawn F Who 
were ita attendanta? Whet were the 
Baochanala ceiled 1 What worda were 
lined to dignify the aaored ritee of 
Baoohua? How often w;eni they 
celebrated F What are they bencse 
called F Whan and where were they 
celebrated ? 

1009 . or whet wea Priepna the pod ? 
Whole lOQ waa he F 

1070. Who wan Sol? With whom la 
ho irtentioilf When dletinguiiheil from 
Apollo, wboae aon wai be Mippoaed to 
he? How wea be depicted? Who 
were the Horae or SeaaoniF Under 
what name waa the Sun obiody wor- 
ahipped by the Fereiena F 

J071. Who waa Luna? Bybowmeoy 
horaea wai her chariot drewn ? 

lOTft* Whet ia meant by GenUta F 
Wertj Genii conftoed to individvaU ? 
Whet wea the general beliol with rf 
pard to them ? Stplein the pbraaea— 
de/raudare genium atumt indulge 

1073. What wero the Larea end 
PeoachaF Whet do tbo Roman flares 
appear to here been? Ofwbet meteriaia 
were they made ? Where were they 
placed 7 What hononre were rendered 
to them on featireli? Whet other 
Lerae were there beaidea the domestici 
eifamUiares f 

1074. Why worn the Penitee eo 
called? In whet part of the Imuae 
were they worehlpped? Whet waa It 
called from tbia eironmaCanoe ? What 
other namea bail it? Whet other 
PeneCei were there? Where we^ 
they worehipped ? Over whet did they 
preaide ? Wbenoe ware they brought ? 
Vvbet opinion haa been entertained 
raapeetlng the /^ar« ofid Penattif 
What au^orlty ia there tt^prore chat 
they were different ? In what reapecu 
did they differ? What eircumatanee 
Vemaioa to ahow the enperior venera¬ 


tion with which the PenoUi ware 
regarded ? To what waa the wimUp 
of the PtnaHt oonflaed? Where 
were the Larea worabipped ? EspUln 
the pbraaei^^fo ctMi lart Jundnut 
noairii succede penatikua hoapea, 

OH MlNOaOK SKMTIOM,. Oh INrUIOft 
oiiTiaa. 

1075. Wbat were the PU Indigtljuf 
Who wai fieroutea ? For wbat an- 
plolta waa he famoua? What patrony- 
nic did be bear? From whom wae ha 
ao called P Why waaJie oailed 7'kym» 
fhiicaf—Why, ^tenuf To whet did 
he owe bia death 7 How did he die? 
How la he repreaented F Under what 
titlaa waa ha invohed in aaMveratUmi ? 
Of what waa he tbe god? Over what 
eUe did he preaide? fisplaiB in re¬ 
ference to thia the phvaaei—dim amioo 
Henmlei dfiatr^ a«rctUe, Wbat wee, 
in eonaeqnenoe^doiie by tboee who ah- 
tatned great riabea F 

1070. Who were Caator and Pollcx? 
Wboae brothera were tlwy? From 
wbat are they aa|d te have been pro- 
due^ F Wbat a^^ation doei Horaea 
give' them F Why ware they locoaDted 
ibe g«ia nf marinanil W^t epUbela 
were afu^d to. them! For wbat 
waa CaabW namaijudilaF For whafci 
Polhis ? Hew are they repreaented 7 
Wbat arethey hence called? To wbieb 
of them wai tample at Borne dadbi 
oated? Wboae name did it bear f 

1077. Whet waa .£neaa oa-lied after 
hie daUqtflonF Wbat». Remulea? 
Why wae Im bo oattad ? what honeur 
waacnafeered on the Romap £mp«rore 
after their death f . ^ . 

107d. Te whnc arder wf the goda dH 
Pen badoBg? Qrer whom did be pre- 
aide? OfwbaC.m«^eaIlBatrameaCwae 
he Che inventor ? Wbeee eon wda hg 
aaid to be ? Where wae he cl^iy 
worabipped ? What • cpicbeti did be 
derive from plooee in Chet eeuiCiyl- 
What wai he called by the Romena? 
How ia be repreaented ? Of what ww 
he anppoaed to be the anther?:. 
were they benaa called ? 

1079. who wai Fauaai or' Bylvaniae 

•nppoMd to ha 7 Who waa FpifM «r 
Fatmf What other ahaes had abet 
What were the raral deitiM oallad 
Faqnlp^helievad to eeeeaion 7 Ovw 
wbat did VeitumiHu preride F Whad 
peeallar power wae ba anppeeed 4e 
^ 7 BipUiatbepbraBe—FerfNW. 

nb fietiM iiri^ii? t 

1080. Who wea Pomona? Wbeae 
wife Waa aba? Whe wae Fm7 
Wbat waa ibe called by the Gni^Let 
Who wea Tarminaal Wbat wae 

It 
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rtnlltr In tba euMtraotiiitt of bta 
iMnftoY WhM niniiiiHtuDfl.ainiiMetid 
with It wu oontdmd an omen of Iba 
perpatalta at th« anpliaT Who wu 
Pdtaar WbD H^bb Tel Byrne- 
BMuef Who WBi ZUveriiB? Over 
wiiic di4 Yeouna preiide? Who waa 
ATMTaoenuif Were there more ihtn 
i>iie of (hie Bame f Who waa FeaciaoeT 
Who were Robigm and Betrigo eel 
RoUgot Of what wai Mephitia the 
goddea»--«f what, Oloaotna ? 

irai. Who wen the Nym^ef What 
were those oallei who preatded over 
BonBiaini ? Tboae who presided over 
weodaf Over rivers aasl ftraetdiBaP 
Over the seaT What waa each 
river iBppooed to have? Who pre¬ 
sided over the Tiber ? Over the 
Fo? Bow were all rivers repre- 
•enied F Wl»t part of rivers was 
partloiilerly ■eeredF How were they 
honoured 7 What waa dkms te render 
Hkn presiding daltlee piopttleM 7 Why 
wna BO peroop allowed te swim near 
tbejbeadof theepringf Oh^hstUks 
was BO boat'allewod to bef '^Bsw won 
Amotalna eometiiBea hi a ean d f Mea- 
tion an inttanea J ^ 
im. What inficiiiSMde 
elnded ePdertheBrinenes? Whowea 
Charoir? What was bo hems eipled f 
Whatvm €erberueP' « 

loss* Did die HoniaiBa wonihip nay 
.idetf belagB? Oise aease ioatmdoea. 
iHd they intredooe ^ worship of 
Ibreln divlnitiei? Wnst Rgyptiao 
dailies did diaiy wenhlp 7 What 
winds? Who'wtf AblnsF ^ere 
wu' ho ahpfosed to reside 7 What 
were these Islande Jn oonseqeence 
sidled 7 Who wnr^ihe Awns ? Whst 
was tho diffeiWM between Dyoris or 
Diespiter^and Ya}evlaorYe4lus 7 

II. iiiifssm sACBOBirpii tbs Miviiffisa 
OP liOaSD TBIMBS. 


1064. Sid then form a dfotLoet order 
frew the other ddeensl Piwm what 
order of the eommontty were they 
geaerany chosen 7 Into what two 
olOMoe Buy tbov bo divided 1 Why 
won tho pontroou so oalled? By 
Whom were they tavdtatedf From 
vriMt body wen 14>sy obosen 7 Wbat 
wea ^eir rramber 7 When ' wns ft 
angmentod 7- What addltieo waa made 
tout From what body? What lathe 
BpthloB of Oomt retardiiig the orlgimd 
BBvberof thepenodoee? To what did 
Syila incraaM the Bomber? How 
were they ditidod 7 What soppoaitleBa 
have baen entertained with regard to 
tMs dMaleh 7 What was Ihs wbols 
fioeheref Om jMBtttMi eaUed 7 


toss. What were the dntiu of the 
.lontidoes? Wbat pooiihmeot could 
they inflict on such u nogleeted tfaoir 
mandatsa 7 What does Dionysius 
assort with ngard to their responsi¬ 
bility? Row are ws to understand 
this? Why? What dutyjpartioulerly 
devolved upon them f Wbat were 
they called by Ae Qreeke? What are 
the lyndnymous Latin espreMione 7 

IMfl. How were the vacant plsoee in 
the number ef the pontifioM eop^ied 
after Bie time of Numal, Till wbat 
year 7 What obaB|B wae then Iniro- 
duDOd by Domitius? Who sbrogsted 
this law 7 By whom was it restored ? 
Through vriiaee influence 7 Who sub- 
seqnentiy transferred the right of 
eleotkm flTom Ae people to the priuti ? 
Who onoe morn restored it to the 
peopto? What permiwlon wu granted 
to Angaetue after the battle of Aetiun 7 
Wbat resulted from the exercise of this 
poem by the sncceedlDg emperors? 

1S8T. What wu the chief of the 
ponfbSesi called t By whom wu be 
crentedT From mnong whnn ? How 
were dm ether pontlflcei ohosen 7 
Who 'ima thn flrst plebeian pontife* 
maskmfsf ^^t power did the pon- 
Itfex mnxhBnilWBrolM in all religious 
matters? What were bis duties 7 
How oeald be evince his superiority 
over the ether priesm? Give an in¬ 
stance of tte respect which tbe Ro- 
mane entertained for religion and its 
mlnisterB 7 To what Wagistrates do tho 
poiiilflomi in thn time or Cioeroi appear 
to berwbeen in -aotne reepeeta amen- 
ablo? 

loss. What duty was particularly 
fnmimbient on the pontifax maximus 
with rei^rd te ^ho worship of Yasta ? 
HowdUd he punish each of the priestesses 
u aegkntea their duty 7 On whatuo- 
caeloos was hie presence, raaniette 7 
For what purpose did be attend 7 Wbat 
dou flenetu oall tbiil Wbat was of 
Importance in the dellvbry of It 7 At 
what assohlbltes did be attend 7 Why 
eimeclally when priests were oreated 7 
Why were the eomitia said to be haldi 
or what was decreed in them to he 
p o rf o r modj apftd pont0ce4, vel prer 
eoUegUf ponti/tcumf Wbat phrase 
was also applied to anything done in 
this BMinner? When wu the po^tifsx 
maxfuua said pro coUegio rapomderef 
IHd tbe dedsion of tbe ooHepe always 
eoincide with tbe opinloo of the pon- 
tlfexP Whit wu ns in such a cau 
bound to do7 What nnmber of pon- 
tiAoes wa# necessary to render any 
deteminatiott valid? Whose appm- 
hation wu requisite in oertain oaui 7 
What antheritv Bright Ihe people 
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ezeroiM la the dedieitioii of a temple? p9fi#j/lcej/ WJmt via their nhe 
Give to iDitanoe. Who aeem te baee oalWd? Whati their vroeika eap? 
jodged with the pontifioee la aoDe VFluk wae iti form? What oloe 
oaaei? Upon whom did it particularij they wear? By whet jm It tnrmoiial- 
devolfe to judge oonoeniiDg mar- ed r What waa the toft m* taaiel 
riagea? called? For what la it often pat? 

lOSd. What had the pontifes maai- What ia the maaniDg of the poetieal 
mui and hia ooUage the care of rego* I ^tma-trofoa tremere regmm apfoaaf 
laCiag? Whatwaatbe pabltoBalondarlFor what elae ia it pot? Who waa 
called? Why? To whom waa the deiarlved of hia offloe oaaoooani of Ua 
knowledge of theae confined? Who cap haring fallen from hie head dariof 
dlfulgediC? Whoae n'emea ware aleo a aaoriflM? Esplaia the phreeea 
marked in the Fasti of each year? maniis apex; apex senectutis mt 
Bxplaia the phraaei—/arfomm arm- auctoritas. 

meratio;fasti memoress pkU; signantes lOSa., To what country wa# the po»- 
tempora. What ere the Faati Gonau- M/hemaoHeiiM limited in anoienttimea? 
larea, or CapitoUan marbles f Whara Who waa the flrat who waa freed frooB 
were they found? When? Wbr era thet reatriction? Who afforwarda ? 
they oalled the CaphtoUan marbles f For what period wee the office ofpo»*i 
In Uttar timaa whm did it become tffex maxmus held? What initajntir 
ouetomiry to add db partfouUr daya of raapeot for tidi practice ia mentioned 
after the name of the featiral? Men- in the life of Angnetna? To what ia It 
tton an ioatanoe ? What waa ti^enp- irapnt^ hfTibemaand Seneca? Fran 
poaed to coofer ? To what preetiee-fo t^tdpae it .appear noUkely that thU 
the churob of Rome ia it auppoaed to waa the mottra by which he wm 
bare glren oririn ? In what light wda aotoated? Who aoeoeedad Leptdw ae 
the eraauro or aoe'a name foam tee pontifexmathmia? By whoea wm (he 
Faatl ragardad ? What are tbe Faali oAn nrer after , hehl ? TBl vheae 
of Orld ? Bow many of them are aa- time wm the title retained erea hy 
taot^ Ohrtetian oa per e te? Wbat. happened 

1090. What preetlee did tei pontifoz when there wew two or more empe- 
maximua obaerre in ancient timea witel ? On .wbatnedaliathe hftwaralip. 

regard to tea recording of public lef tee Chonfo of Romo anppoeed to 
eroota ? When waa it diMUw4 ? What ni hoM per^ eatabliahad ? 
were that a reoordi called in the timej, |»fi. WMv name wm gdren te, ten 
of Cioero ? Why ? What nther nami^ himae Is wfeM tee pontiteei maikid 
hadteay? On what ocoaaion were tee realM? Why waa It ao oalM? 
greater part of them deitroyed? After What waa done hy Aagaatua on be- 
what time do tbe pontlficM eeem to oointng jiooiifex mestana? Whet 
bare dropt the eoatom of eompiUng anppo&ioQ ia by aome founded on thia 
annala ? By whom were they luc- oiroiimaianM ? nodnr.^whai naaaa k 
ceaded In tela euatom? Why were Horaoo e^ptMd te.jdluda to 
their oompllationa llkewiae atyled an- fMla Nmnmi ..What It It aftorwnrda 
nala? Initanco aernril tn^iduala atet t» auatehi^ . What It the AfrfoMi^ 
^atiegttUhad In thiaapecieaefeampo- of Taata called? What do oteM 
Wtkin. ..jfosfa f. With what doM it appter 

lesi. What were themamoira whleih to barn bean the aama? WhM ecn^ 
a peraoQ wrote coooemlng hia own ftmifton of teh do wo find In IBer 
aotioDi properly oalled? Ifention aome Whetdoea Macrobina atate witenstrfi 
iuatanoea. To what alee wsa thia name to it?- By wJmt wmo e noaMtCfifo. 
appKed? Giro esamplea. What wm wuLriffinj ah Mgnr teeptgM fiMNC 
meant by a cornmentariis f What rndhttod ? Whnt priart mnasg ten 
doae Ccdliiia call tbe acta pubftca.er Jewa wm ragarded wite the. OMM 
public ragUtera ol the city ? With anpentitem ? What ramiiuitehle M» 
what power ware tee pontlfexmaximoa atanoe In reefodefi by'0ie? Whet 
and nil eolUga inreated in oortmn auCnia to bo hia arpinion with ragaffi.te 
eafoa? By whom might their aentenoe the rlirtatin of Ihe ponton Mmateiiif/ 
be rereraed? What ia the jfotttifes lOtf. Whrt warn Che dftfuferdh- 
maximua althoegh peaaeaaed af ao gnet eiently called f What wanteefr ateoi’? 
DOweri oalled by Ckero? Why? JSow Praenwfam? What iofiaeoM didtesT 
nam aome attempted to explain tee eploy In tea Boemn atate? ipimr 
diffloulty? By wnat anteor are they For what ia tee wort Awfnr fa nn ei iB y 
aui^rted? By whom nppoaed? Byljrat? Whattfore wn te a iu A i^ mnn n - 
whom are tbe two expreaafona pUend ing of Angnr AfoUof- te4. ten 

in direct appoeitem? term Aaupea denote? Tnwhnt print 

KM. Whet dreaa wu worm by tee wm it pmtMarly np pi fod ?. Who 
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U. Ular timet etn«d Atupices by tinging F-'B; fliihtP—-By feedietP 
Jl^NariMif Wbtt wen eynmiymout Wbet kind of omeni wm much ettend- 
nsprtitiooi? Bspiiin the phrteet— edtolnwftr? Wbtt wu contempt ef 
oM^per kgisi otupica captorum ope- their intimitioDt luppoatd to oeoaiion P 
rmt! dik auj^ciouii auepice wtutd. Msncion en Inttenoe. 

10^. How ere svguriiun end auspi 1108. Whet were the badgei of the 
need with refereoee to etch lugurt? Expliio the pbreiet— 
other f Whet wet the proper tigaihm> phum cogitarej dibapho veetire. At 
tion ef atcipictein f wbet» of eMgeri- whet time did en eugur uiuelly meke 
«Mif For wbat are bo^ of theie bit obeervatioDt on the beaTeoe ? What 
worde frequently pat? What wae phraee wae applied to the performance 
meant by etigttHifeiMlwtfrf By wbat of thli oeremony ? Where did he Uke 
etiier namee were omeiia called P bio itatinn P Wbat wai euch a aitua- 
Why ? What were the atupicee taken tlon called P Wbat preliminary eacred 
behNHB paeiing a river sailed 7 From ritea did be perform ? In wbat poii- 
wbat? In wboee time had tbeae tlon did he ibeo seat bimaelf according 
fallen into djiuee P to UvyPj^hat did he next deter* 

1007. From whom did the Romani mine P Wfiat wu ^ia ipaoe OJdled ? 

I chledy derive their knowledge of au* What otbtff authora give the uma 
gvy ? Wbat ahowi the high eitima* deiorlption with Livy* of the poellion 
tion in which thU art wu held 7 How of tbe augiir and of the quartera of the 
many were eeat to Etruria for thle beavena ? In wbat rupeot doei tbe 
pnrpoae, aeoording to CUpero? How itatement of'Vam differ from that of 
many according to Valerine ifaxlinui 7 Uvy and Dlonyiini.P Wbat doei he 
Wbat ibottldU probably be in both 0)^ tbla part of tiwiienvena ? Where, 
autbom 7 with rupeot tpi tbia poaition of the 

JOOO. into wbat agrumiBC are Ro* eugur,wne tbe pvri^Mrfraf Where, 
mulfla and Remu aaJd to have entered the part dextraf What doea he eali 
befem JUae wu built? Whet plaoe the region mt the north ? Whatomem 
ffM ^y- loleet for tbia purpose P were redkooed lucky among tbe Ro. 
Whet wna tim reaoh of their nbaeraa nuuM 1# whafover poaitioo tbe augur 
tioneP What were the eDoaequenoea? stood P How* tiien are they aometimea 
What fo the eofnmcm report the odRed unlucky 7 For wbat, with re- 
death at • JBemua f Wbat beeeme apeet to tbia poaitinn, are dexter and 
uatemary»aftw Re m u lfw wliea nay rtniifor often nut? Wbat was the only 
dW-emimm upon ea etm P . Fpurpoae for anlcb thutdor on tbe left 
4W9. Wbat doea Dieoyafoe any ef wu.considered t bad omen? W'hare 
tbie onateml Whet , via the croaking of d raven reckoned 

per fa med hi tto mcraing ef the daydn* fortODaiB 7-*^f n crow? What may 
w%Mi timae #»eted wen tb^iM-ea we buwe infer with romd to the art 
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-wen tfae moft funoai? Wkat den 
Liry meatioa taoBg aolaclty oaeu? 
From wliit elM were omentm fatorlty 
Ufcen? Wbo were SorUiegif To 
whom doer Iiidorui Apply tbie nenM ? 
What limiUr preotloe do we read of lo 
liter writere? What otber kind of 
lot! wu lometiinei need? What were 
tlioie ealleii wbo foretold fature eee&ti 
by obeerviag the itare? Piem arbat 
were they called Wbat 

other word beiidea senui»J9\gtnitwra 
wae need to eapreu ons*e oatieity or 
natal hour? What perioa waa amid 
habere imperatwiam geneiUnf Why 
were those aitrolt^ers also eaUed 
Chaldai^ or SabylonHf EsplaiB, Iti 
refereoee to this, the phnmn^Chal- 
daicis rationibus emditut; BabtfUmka 
doctrine; nrc Babylonlo$ tetetariji 
numeros. Wbat wae an Bpheaerit 
V, erideaf Whetdlfiner wae eonwilted 
by the rich? By tfae poor? Where 
did tbsM ueaalfy eit? What dOM 
Horace call it<fram tUe dronffittasoe ? 
What were ' those oalled who ftwetold 
future erenle by iotorpretlng dreeme? 
—By apparent ioeplration ? 

1195. Wbat faculty were poreohe. 
dUordered la their adiMl euppoeed to 
poueieP Wbat were each pereone 
eallBdP Why Cerriff or Oerlfi? Why 
Larvati t Why LgmphaUch nr i^yei< 
vhatif How ii Igmphaticfu need by 
Jeidore P Eeplaio peeor 
nummi tntri IffwapMtici / mens -igm^ 
phata mareetico. waa e M&ns ua 
ueed forfnjannrf Wba^ere Fana^ 
ticif From what were flly en eatled ? 
W^het do later writeri mean by £i«na« 
ikif Why? 

1166 . Why were the Baruapieet eo 
called f What other name had they f 
From what did they derire omene of 
futurity ? What did they reeard ae 
mrourable ai|oe? What elee did the* 
oxplaia ? Wbat other minietere at 
relifioB did they reeemble? Wore 
they esteemed me bomourable u tM 
anymre f Wbat wta thoii^art oelled P 
Wbenoe wae it dsriredP By wbat 
native of that oountry ie it aaid to bate 
been di e c o rerod ? Ware Btraiian 
Baruapicea wften eeot for to Rome ? 
From what other garter did they 
eometimee vmet Who wore Arua- 
pie^ f By whom wae the coltoge of 
Baruspku instituted ? Of wbat turn* 
bar did it ooneiat? Wbat wae tbeir 
chief sailed I Wbat waa a ueaal 
of Oato with regard to them? were 
their prediotione ever rerlAed*? 

IIW. 1II> What wae the office of the 
QttUideeemvlri jacHe/eefimdlrf What 
geiBiee In particular w«e it their doty 
to ceMhrtte? On whdt ooomeion are 


they eald to bava bean jaetbiitadf 
How Bany hooka did eba buiii aoBtvd- 
ine to Pli^ P Whit ware thMo h ae k a 
euifod f To wboee eare 
ooaagiCtM by Tarqum > Wtutpndlfe- 
meDt ta m» of tbsM petMiii liid ts 
hM« Mffiiinjl for pmiai iioMlhNi «• 
Ui tnut? Oa what ortaitaila-ma 
(hia puabhawat aftanraraa iaitlatad ? 
Wbat addltioai wtra at dMEmat ttaaaa 
m<la to ihoir naaibarf By wbat 
btdy waia thay obaaaa, aaao(4t^ to 
iba DtmUUtH uwf What araa Oa 
ohiof nf ttasm allied ? 

Moa.- Wbat wan tban (tbylliaa 
borti lappooad ta oaalalii I Oa wbat 
oeoaiioBi ware they iaipyeled? hf 
whole order? frebn ware they 
kept? How, aad Wbea, ware tba; 
daittoyed? What atlaaij^ wu na^ 
to replm thaet? Ware there atbdr 
prophetio woBMa betidu the aaerwte 
eaiae to Xarqaia? Haw taaay data 
LaatantiaB BOatiea ? How taiay, 
dUiaa? Where doM PUay aay there 
ware iStaea of three el^la ? Whiab 
wei the DhWf Bp What oa l ah tat a d 
lenage ta rte a app au d te haae 
> naaaliad ? What ta oKa eAadi 
^Tl^P tnqm. elMir? 

8H>yir Whei aaaia did ne Bear 
aha piaoa vt hbr laaMaiioa T la what 
rnaaaar did aha attar her aradiap 
What ether ' aarn^m 

the et her araolMt WM 

_ . _ (MfMdtt 

De'Hir BibylHaa aeme fUaiad bp 
OhiMtaa %nteia la teUpon irf tteti 
iItttoa.appeBrta hare Mae aaoMaalef 
IlM. idw did the »riad U B aie l i d 
empley the rariam SlndUea' 
eeliaoted by the auhaaraderrl ' 
were tbau de pe i h a d by 
What wu Iba aastierat the priphWiii 
heeka whioh ka deainyed? By whtat 
ware the fortaer trBBwaikadt Whp-B 
IIM. Prom what detiu waia dha 
Qvtiidtamvtn azpmpudt Bar wllat 
tatba wu their piteatliood ? Of wdag 
aod ware they pr a pa ri y th i aMut df 
Wfawdld aadhaf thaia heaaeheaB W 
bh hemt What wu thk tanf^I 
Whet priarteu’r tripod dld%‘ rauMt' 
bla? Hswiritdeoorihad byteMM 
By othera t For Whet to It altaa Mtw 
Bapiaie beace the pbrua -'Wdfljdf 
taUire. ' What era’ aBdMHaal'iiM',. 
thaad irlpadr whieh irrieM le lanK. 
haca flTaa u preneta? Whrwi'wajp 
rspraaeatotiaiu afthaai ha feOMiy < 
ini; IV. What' wu tbaeaaeartha 

_ _ — f - Fi t tfh a i'p api' 

poM were Iba -. aaMllMd»|a' 

deeree fcaato to the aetef'ofa *tahn 
deity in faittedar'f 
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OQOMioofid the inititatten of thU order 
of fnieiti? Wkoa were they firet 
oreeted? What wee their oHigiael 
aoBber ? What of are they oaUed from 
thiaoLrcurnttance? What prtrilega of 
droM Aid they eajoy ofamg with the 
fwatUBeea? To how naay wee their 
nataber iocroaMd P BywhoioP What 
waa the doty of the ipuloneSt when 
aDytblog bad beea'nef looted or wrong¬ 
ly peHbraed la tha publie game*? 
What waa aometimBi done by the 
pentlfieei ia tbeie caiea ? Wbet are 
neaat by ctena pontyiam, ▼. pen* 
tificaies, ei aHguralaf Why ? 

1111 What were the Pontifica, 
Auguret, Seftmviri, E^ulones, and 
Qmnaec 0 nvtrt ealied? What waa 
the Collegium Sodalium AugMtuliumI 
What, the PiavUtlium collegium f To 
what elae wm the aaaie ot collegium 
applied? 

1111 What addihoB did didlua Cater 
make to each of the eoltegea of i'en- 
rufee#, Atuurtt, and QtHudecemviri f 
To the i^zemadH f What^^power, 
wHh regard to theoe ooUeget, way. 

‘ the battle oil 
1% WM dM ooateqae 
of thie aower Mag eiendted by the 
aacoeediag emperoro ? Cle thwf 
to hi?e retaioad their aoi^nt n a? 
Giro exaBaelet. Were two pemene of, 
the eaoie noily eodeatly allowed to 
ei^ Mine prieechoodf Waa thii 
regnlattoa regarded nader Qia eia- 
pefora? 

1114. h Whatwaathe anaberefthe 
Phetree JUuharvalei f For wbat did 
they, ote ap eaoriiftcaa ? Whid were 
thaee aaori&oea oalled ?. Why ? What 
waa^e rkdn called ? By whom waa 

iTOBdad 7 Whoae pnUaea did they 
■lag 7 What were the lagredleata ^ 
the libatieu made' to that goddeaa? 
Qq^ a rena of ia wbloh they 
are eautaarated. When were theee 
etored litea perfhitned r Prlrately or 
pnbUoly ? 

Ull Who U aaU ,to bare ioetitoted 
thla order of prleam? In hoonor of 
rrhoaaf On what oocation ? FoqMtat 
t/mm waa the oAoo b^idd ? Wbat peeu* 
liar hbthj^did they wear ? What weie 
the-In/iM/ By whom weee they 
oagfl^' 

1 .1 Who were the OoHeneif 
I; waa dieif Baaaber ? What other 
tdfteera were eellad Curionesf 
t doea Plaatnaanean by oeJliAg a 
leaa Jamb by thla aiaae ? 

1117. a. tn what were the Feeialee 
rciFhNefeifmplayed? WhhhFhohzBa 
rraa oeJIed. Pafer Pmtrahu f Why ? 
Be whan they iaedtuted? Prom 
aae they tteoght by Phh 


ayalaa to hare been borrowed P Wbat 
ia their number aoppoeed to hare 
been 7 Of what mattera did they 
judge P Who inalitiited the forma 
which they aiad ? For whet pnrpoae 
were they lent to the onemy ? Wbat 
waa thia oaliedP What did they 
alwaya carry la their handi or wreathe 
round their templM ? Wbat waa tbe 
cblaf of them faenin oalled ? Whet did 
each of them earry when lent to mike 
a treaty ? 

lUB. 4. By whom were tbe ifodfffra 
Titii tbI TMientea appointed P For 
wlmt parpoie ? To wbat other penon 
ia tbeir inititutlon attributed? In 
honour of whom ? What prieeta were 
aftarwarde Inititated in imitation of 
the iSodtUee TUH f 

Ills. d. Whea waa ihtBexSaerorumt 
rel Rex Socri/iculus apMaiad P For 

hat pnrpoae ? Waa it an office of 
great unpm^anoe ? Towtaatpiieatwaa 
he aabjootP What waa neceiMry be* 
fun a pareon waa admitted to thia 
priaathood ? What waa ^ wife oi^lad t 
What, hie booae? 

THI FRIBITa or raRTlCCJulB GODI. 

UMK What were the priaata of par. 
tienlar ip>da oalled7 From what? Who 
wane tM ofaief of them ? Of whom 
wea tbe Pkmuu DktUt the prieat ? By 
what wee he diatingulahed P What 
rtoht did he enjoy lo rlrtue of hia 
offioe? Or whom were the Flamen 
MertiaUe and QuMnalii tbe priaata ? 
From whMjdbody ware tbeae three 
almya ohoan ? By whom were they 
ffivc iDititutad ? Who, prerioua to thia 
time, had performed the aaored ricaa 
wbliffi efterwarda belonged to tbe 
Flammi Dialia? By whom were they 
aftarwarde created? By whom in- 
anguratad ? How do tiiey aeem 0 
^re boon created P 
^ lUI. What peculiar dreaa waa worn 
by the FlamtnesF In what Dollaee do 
they aeem to hare bad a aeat ? Wbat 
were tbe FUmlnee ealied tbat were 
aftorwarda oreatad ? Ware they pa* 
triciaoa orplebeUnal Mention aa in- 
atanne. What other Flamines were 
there? What ware oollegea of aocb 
priaata ealied ? 

li3S. Meation aome reatricHona to 
which the Flamen of lupiter wea lub* 
jaotied? What waa bU wife called? 
Waa ehe auldertiHi to any paitionlar 
raatriationa f What immunity did the 
enjoy f Wbat happened in the ercnt 
ofWdeath? Why? 

tjSS< During what interval waa there 
BO Flamen DUtUef Da what oeca. 
aiea? Who daring Biia time pa r fo am ed 
tbe dnttoe ejf hit niiMrtien P Whe wM‘ 
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Bade priait of Jupiter by Aaguitua? 
Wbo lometlme before had been elect’ 
ed to that office ^ By whom waa be 
BooD after deprited of it? On what 
pretext ? * 

11S4. 11. Who vera the Saliif 

What waa their nnaber? By whom 
ware they inatituted ? Why were 
they eo called 7 in what were they 
attired 7 What head-dreaa did they 
wear ? What did they carry by their 
aide? Whati in their riEbt band? 
Wbar» in their left? How were the 
ebielUa borae» acoording to Lucan f 
To wbat doei Seneca oompara the 
leaping of the SalHf Who u said to 
hare compoied the aaored aongi which 
they fang in their prooeiiiofia to the 
Oapitol? Were iheie inteillgible In 
the time of Horace? What are they 
called by Featua ? Why ? 

113S. When wan the meet eolemn 
proeeccion of the Jfaliif What did it 
DonimeiBorate ? What Oreefc datteem 
did they reaemble ? What manner of 
dancing had Ita origin in tbie uland ? 
By whom waa it auppoaed to have been 
invented? By whom, acoording to the 
fableaofthepoetil For whatpurpoae ? 
In whMB time waa it common' nmtmg 
the Greeka P 

use. What qaallfloatione were re* 
quiaite for admiaaion into the order of 
the SaM? Wbat doea Luean oall 
them? Why? Bxplain the phraaee 
Saliares liaies; cymlnri Saaarm, in 
modum. why had they thia tignidoa- 
tion ? What was the chief of tin Salii 
called F Why ? What, th^lr prinedpal 
muaieian? What, ha who admitted 
new mambera? How many other 
Sail!, according to Dionyaina,'were 
added by Tullua Hoatiliuaf What ware 
iheae called 7 Why CoUMf Wbat 
wyre thoae Inatituted by Noma ealted, 
for the Bake of diatinetion ? Why ? 

lltr. III. Who were the Lupercif 
Why were they so called 7 What was 
the place called where be wei wor- 
ahipped ?->And bla fealleel F When 
waa Utle featival celebrated F In what 
tuannerP 

1138. How many oompaniea of Zm* 
perei were there 7 Wbat were they 
named? WUlob of these wore aneUmt? 
In honour of whom were the JuUi in- 
etiiu(ed P Who waa their drat ohief ? 
How did he on one oecaiioa act In that 
capaelly at (ha faotiTa] of the Luver- 
ealiaf Was the crown accepted by 
Cmaar? For what reason 7 what(d>- 
■erration did be m^e? To what 
place did he send Che erdwn ? Waa 
the name Hew, king, ever asaomed 
by aov of the succeeding emperoM? 
By whom were the Imperci said to 


bare been first losiitated ? When were 
they abolished F 

112B. IV, Who were the Holffil and 
Htnorlff By whom were they Jo- 
Htituted? On what ocoaslco f By 
whom aVe they laid to have been to. 
airocted In tbe aacrod rltea? W^t 
part of the ceremony were the PinarU 
debarred from performing F By whoso 
appointment F For what reann P In 
whai oa;^ity did they act? Did the 
long continue to preside at the 
•aorificaa of HarculBi ? What ulci> 
metely became of them P What 
resTement did Appiua suffer ? What 
does Livy assign as tbe cause of this? 

1190. V. Who were the Gallif From 
what were diey so called? Why? 
What else were they called t Wbat ' 
designation did their chief bear? Of 
what extraction were they? With 
what gestures did they carry round 
the image of Cybele? Wbat ceremony 
did they pewform at the vernri equinox? 
J^ec was the name of thia fintiv^ f 
For what purpose did they annually 
go round the TOlagea? Were otoer 
prtoata allowed to on tola? By what 
poet are the oirmiBiataBCM relating m 
Vffbtle and her toored ritea detailed ? 
By what ward they diaaraced P 
1181. Who fire rirgina Futu^ 
laf Wbat are they called to Greek ? 
Whence vie this prieethood derived? 
Who if the first Teetal of whmn we 
find mentton? 'By whom were they 
flrat matlinted at Kcme ? What waa 
toair nuBSbnr ? How ma^ did Tar- 
ahlaioa j^rtoma or Serrius Tullius add ? 
What was tbair it 

front this period ? ^ 

llfiL By whom were tbdy flisripd 
sen? By whom, after ttMtirentdsiQir?, 
How a vaeaney anppUed T 

addressed? Expleiethepbrasoeafi^ 
Ftrginem Feitaim, To wbat tmr 
prieimwasthecerm &ipia applied ? Did 
thUmodeof oaattog loteoMittoue tohd ' 
oeeeamry? How were they eft^ . 
wards choaea? What method wasen* 
ployeff, when none dimed foln a t a r B y? 

1 in. For wbat space of ttme ware mle 
FuUU bound Codheirwddiliv? ' 
What duttoa did they durito m An" ‘ 
this period ? Whibb « ihm s 

prmtkkrttacritf What i____ 

ett cahed ? What rights did 
ooror after thirty years* sennkn. ‘r ' 
118L Wbaiwaa fUoileeuf the Vaitol 
yirglns? Quote a pnsaage fkom Otoeih 
whirii speciiea the first pertdf 
duty. What pnniahm^ teas ItilhMsi' 
on thoae who alle*ed tbe to 

go out ? By whom ? Hew was -ikka 
unlucky aoddenc esplaied 7 fnm wbnt 
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WNttMtertfiiBlIflitodup? Onwb&t 
dtf WM it anoualiy mroAved in Chli 
masMT ? Wby ? Wbat kt the eecret 
pledfe of the enpira mppoeed to boTo 
Men ? Wbnt It it colled bv Dio P 
VrbBM me It kept f To whom woa it 
▼ieibIbP On wbotocctiionii hm it re- 
BkDved Arooi the temple of Vooto ? 
wbom'wAi It ODM reooaed when the 
temple voe in flamei ? AVhot ieee did 
be evetoin? Of wbot wm be eonie- 
flmoily deji^ved ? Wbet moompenoe 
did be reoeiee f la whet eetimotion 
were tbeir toomi end prnyen held f 
Wbof Ood woe warelilpped In their da- 
votieae? Wby P 

1135. Wbet kbod of eobe did they 
weer ? With iriut were their beoda 
deeorotedP Whet wee the VataUi 
Maxima benoe e^ledP Whet neme 
wee applied lo beed droM,? What 
wee doM'witb their beir* when they 
were Aret Bboaeol Wee it efterwordi 
illewod to grew P 

1130. Mestten eone of the boBOBib 
end pidflhegoe wbkdi they enjoyed. 
Wbet wee tbeAtriiaBiyeetB? Towhoee 
oeie were they eatroeted when forced, 
thiwubindlipoiitientte leereUP Wbet 


eioUtlnfberrewofebufityf WbereP 
By whom wm abe ivn tiled end eon' 
tenoed? WbeC pmdoboMDt woa ie- 
tUcded oB berjpvrommtr ? Biwhomie 
Udotnetbed or nenaiabment Mdd to hire 


mitntenanoe oi tboie who deroted 
thnnoelree wholly to aiored funotione t 
Wbet prinbi oeem to bare been Mtia- 
fl<ed edth tbe hoiionr of the oillee? 
Quote end trinalate e peaiage from 
Voplecoa whiob aome apply to tula rab- 
jeet. Doea It aeem to bare been of 
Boneral appUaotion,or reotriotod to the 

E rieoto of a pertiouler temple P Into 
ew many daaeea ere the prieaia aome- 
tfmea dirided by later writeraf Wbat 
are they ? Wbat ere theie lift Mlled 
by Maniliua P Into bow many olaiaea 
are they uauelly dirided? What are 
they? 

SKftrtMTa or ths raiiSTa. 

1188. Whom did tbe pHeeta employ 
tD .eaeiet them in performing aacred 
ritea? How loeg did they remain in 
lerriee? Wbat were they eellod p 
Who wore the JBditui or JEditumni f 
Who, the Popaef By what other 
MHnae were they celled f To which of 
tbeee woa the neme of Mtnittri pro- 
^ly applied? Who were tbe 
who, the JPieminltfP Who were tbe 
TiMcinet, Tubtcinet, Fidicines f 


III* TBK PLiCEl ANO KITII OF BAOHBO 
TUlMOa. 

1130. Wbat were the placea dedicated 
to tbe worabip of tbe goM oeUed P Why 



oftho prieetenraefiatratM? How did 
Booialtta prorldo mr tbe p er fam* —oe 
ofttcrtdntef, and for the aapport of 
templee ? By wbcin %ea tbo greatent 
■m^r of pfinata an# aacriftoaa bkaH- 
hiied? Wbat pvorieto did ho mbho 
lar^ relifieu natablbhmettt P To 
wlimai akf^iid bo appoint ajrablle 
afifioaiid Wbat oontraar dooe Dtony- 
dnw bolwwoB tba prieothood of 
. jt^o ani'lhet of other natidiu ? la 
thooo My meoftleii of an BBon^ttlary P 
Bbedi wbat dM tbe prleati ha afterageo 
#aimi> Immnntty? Waa it grtniod P 
WiniMroaaed their digniCyaiidemelti- 

•a? .Wbat,..:-:-— 

•d f Wbat Biflatratea^ 
mMiim did bo As P Wbat waa flron 
Who were diaappoint^ ef a 
_ of Be wbat* acwi^lng to Zoid' 
dMi,dldr_.: 

bimoatf, when ho abdiabod tbo hoaften 
If DooatetqppoarBmi 

m wite fbr Bm 


Imoaa lUoitratlro of ! 
did ibe wnrnbip of tbe goda obieAy oon- > 
fiat, 

1140. Wbat wii eafontiil to erary 
•ot of raligioiaf worabip 7 What impor. 
tanoo waa attaobed to tbo worda uaed P 
Wore the aanie forma alwari em> 
ployed? What aapemtltlua orfginatod 
mm ibU ? Wbat form did they em¬ 
ploy, wbon in dottbt abmtc tbe name 
of any godP Why? What was iba 
belief eoDcernlnf that which oconrred 
toapereonindoMtP Wheraweroiba 
go^ tbmigbt to remain in tbo day^ 
amof Dimof tba night? For wbat 
purpose weretboyanppoaedlotraforM 
tbo earth P Wbat waa the belief cob- 
Mmlng the oUra P 

1141. Wbat Deremoaiei wore per¬ 
formed by tboao who prayed ? On wbat 
rOthat oeaaaioa w m tba aamo lolenuit- 
cica obaerred ? Wbat pbraam ware m 
pKodW tbia ? Specify tame of tbe ob* 
{m whleb they roved ? Wbat were 
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gvmsB eallsd when offered Id fhlAlaient 
of • vow ? What wao meiot hy Ver 
Sacrum f Who were ioolnded in tbU 
vow among the Samnitoa? To whet 
t practice doeo the pbraae gmua 
cerare deorum refer ? 

1U2. When were vowa laid valere 
rata 1 When cadere, un irrita t 
When wai a penon latd esn ufti reuj f 
When voti damnatun f Bzplain the 
pbriaee, damnabia tu quoqve votia^' 
rtddere rol aolvere vota. What 
wee poUuctum f From what waa it ao 
. called P What doea the pbreae poUu- 
cUHUter coenare hence iigoify P What 
waa niually done by thMe who im¬ 
plored the aid of tM goda? With 
what fiew ? Wboae temple in parti< 
cular WBi thai frequented ? 

1143. What votive offering wei saade 
bv ihoie iBVad from ehlpwreok P By 
dlaohargedaoldiereP Bygladidtora? By 
poeu ? How did persona who had eul- 
fered ihipwreolt sometimea rapport 
theraielvea P Howdid Auguatua, wnen 
he had loic a number of hla abipa In a 
storm, ezpreia hia resentment againet 
Neptene ? 

1144. On what oocaaionawere thanki' 

ffivinga made ? What auperatltioua be¬ 
lief ia thought CD have induced Augoat’ 
ua Co beg an alme yearly from the 
people P I 

I US. When was a thankagiviag Ae- 
%read by the aenatei to be made in all 
the temples ? What wae this called P 
Wbat other ceremony wee performed P 
What was thia eaUedf Bor what eer- 
vioB waa thia honour conferred on 01- 
eero P What unprecedented ehtium- 
stanoe attended its coDferment? Who 
waa the author of the decree t On 
wbat other occBilona Waa a aupplioatibn 
decreed P In what peculiar manner 
WH It then made ? When, aod on 
wbat oooaaiooiwu the Zecflafamium 
first introduced ? 

1140. What requisites and prepariLi 
tiooa were inoombent on those who of- 
fareff 'aaorlficaiP With what did the 
ceremony oommenae P 

1147. What quallAatioof were ne« 
oesaary In the anhnala to be sacrtOoed P 
Wbat mraaa were eupleped to secure 
tbiaP What were they Mnoa called? 
How wern they Blemsd ? 

1148. Wbo led the vletim to the altar? 
How were they habited P Why waa 
the victim led with a riack rt^, and 
allowed to atand loose befeee the altar P 
Daeoribe the arariAce. What wea 
this eallsd P What waa theirktlm thoa 
aaid to be P Why were th^terma bn- 
aiohnweod mecfereuaed iD.prtferanoa 
u (wedeWf^igMhiriP What ware Che 
prbM UhMiffie I 


lltf. By whom was Che viHhn ttraok?^ 
With what ? By whose order 7 fiew 
waa tfae prieat Pressed p What was 
hla answer P Whai followed 1 Wee 
the whole rlotisi naually bomt P Whet 
was it called when each wae the ease ? 
When a part only waa burnt, what waa 
done with the remainder t What was 
he aaid to do who cnt up the anhnal 
and divided it into parts P What were 
toe entraila Bailed when thus divided P 
Pfon what ciroumstanDe does Oiony- 
sine conclude thet the Remans were of 
Qreek eatiaotbo P 

1160. What waa next done P What 
weryi toey said to have done if the 
signs were favourable P Wbat eipres* 
lion wu applied to thief Whet took 
piece if toe signs were unfovouraMe P 

llBl. What pait of the victim waa 
ohUay inspected P Why? Wbat waa it 
hence tanned 7 Into how many pawte 
waa it divided? What were toey 
called P What did they ooi^eotnre from 
the fonnerP What ftnoi toe latter 1 
What does the topui In each of those 
porta seem to bgim beM? What le U 
called hy Uvy P^ What waetoe abeeneo 
of toil protubenutoe or of Mm heart of 
the victim reckimad P Heatlen a re¬ 
markable instoMe In which the heart 
of cbp viectm wto.bflievod to he wwai« 
lag P Wbat othM parts of tha liver 
were particiidarly atteeded to? 

im. What waa done with toe enCraifo 
after toey had been inmectod by toe 
Httnupiaei f Witotwasa^tobedime 
with them when they were plkoed eii 
the aitareP Wbat jNroveih^ ujNlBfg 
was hence applied to any unlucky ^ 
oident that prevantedha eennii from 
doing wbat he had resolved an f W|bec 
w^ done b|r toe |>fiesl wbeif tod laerl- 

ilS^ Whai followed toe ncrifloeP 
By whom waa this prepared on puUto 
Docaaions? What waa the oaae m |a4* 
vatf laoiAoee ? ^ 

llM. What waa idjc 0 Pw|foP ^n 
wea thia made to the pe^leP Rew 
does the form admit of this rigniiaa 
tion 7 

1166. What was theeolonr of toe vie* 
time offered te the oshsMlal gads t 
Wbenoe wave they brought P Hew 
were they aaerifloed 7 What dlae toe 
ooloer at tooee oflbred to the tafonml 
deitiaaP In what cttiteda were tongt^ 
kUlad 7 Prom wbat quarter wae toe 
knile apelled ? Wbat waa done wieii 
tha Uoed 7. In what partioelaM Aid 
Iboea who aaorlAced ta toe oelaerial 
differ fram thaae whe aaeitocedto 
Jnforaal goda .. 

1188 . Specify earns of toe IMhwet 
kttobtef la^icoa. Wme 1 


qDQTIONB. 


liAoM amoog the Romiiii f 

Wbat penom wer« by a law uf Kdbbu* 
laa«4«f0t«d to PUto and the Infarnal 

e la, and might thtfrefore be alala with 
ponlty? what power of a limilar 
tendency wm at a aubaequtnt period 
p n aa eaat d by a conaul, dtocator, or praa* 
corf How^endohaaaniiaorifteeiaeeu 
to hare been offered In the drat agea of 
the repnblie f When were they pro¬ 
hibited by a decree of tba lenate ? In 
what tenna dona Pliny allude to the 
abolition of the barbaroua ouitom ? 
What rielatioA of the enectment took 
plaoe aa late aa A. U. 79S! How haa it 
Doeo attempted to reeoutdU thie with 
the atatemenl of Pliny t Whet larage 
lotion of this kind area perpetrated by 
▲ofoatui, afmr he had Bompelled 1*. 
^teoioa to a autreader at Peroala I* 
Of artiat almUar atrooitiea waa Sex. 
FjMBpoiua guilty f For what purpoaea 
did uoyt ooBtuHie to be put to death to 
the time of Cioero and Uoraoe ? 

11A7. Ifbalia the diitiootioB between 
ora and olfore? For what ia ara put 
in the phraee pro arU ei /och f For 
whet/ocM? What wea the fldy/Kmf 
With what were altera coher ed ? H ow 
wen they adomul? With what were 
they hound? 

Il5d. To whom dld nltmand teni^ep 
emoof tho Oredka and XUunant, ea 
among .the Jewa aflhrdwCn aaylum? 
For what ia OMhenoepat? Whi^ 
rnehna were aeirtniiiitee employed to 
fproe a peraon froai the aaaotuary f 
liig. What math hf rmpect waa 
Mmwb by the TVdtMKdrf to the.memory 
ofOwaar^ Wnatotfaer nominal or^aoB 
waa tbore tt BUmo?^ What rendered 
tbiadanotnary aablem ? Who vioilaiad 
the mrine df JoUoa ? By what aot j 
lldd« liaBtiaii. aome at the , 
and iaatrumoatawaed. in 


addition did he make to thia number ^ 
Why ? What epoee of time waa atill 
^wanting to make the lunar year oorrea- 
poftd to the Bourae of the aun P How 
did be supply this deftoiency ? To 
wboae diacretion was tbe intercalating 
of (Lia month left? Wbat adrantace 
did they take of the trust confided to 
them ? Gif e an inflanoB. Whet were 
tbe coDoequencea of this lioenoe P 

«1164. Who resolved to put an end to 
this diaorder P By what method did 
be propMB to acoompliab hie purpose ? 
Whan end bow waa it carried Into ef¬ 
fect? What method did ha edopt in 
order to make mettera proceed ragnlar- 
ly from tbe lat nf the enaulcg Januery ? 
What extroordinary langtb of year re- 
•ultad from the change ? 

lldfi. By whMo care and ikill were 
these imprpTementa effected ? Who 
SoHgemsf What kind of ealendtr 
waa formed from hie arrangemant by 
FievUii ? 

1166. Whet >li tbe only ohange that 
baa been made on the Julian or Solar 
year up to the preeent time ? By what 
was thia ohsn^ oeeaainnedi When ? 
What led tu ij ? Hew wea it effected ? 
Whet did he otdain in older to 
meke the civil year for the future agree 
with tbe raal one? Wbat will the 
dlffbreaoe amount to in 7000 or rather 
In .RflO yeara P 

lid?. What oountriei immediately 
adopted thia alteration of the style ? 
When wea it adopted in Britain? How? 
What other alteration waa made that 
iBino year in England? When did this 
Aral iidte place P 

lldl. How were tbe Roman months 
divided ? Wbat waa the first day 
Mlled? Why? On wbat day did the 
nenei fall? On what day, the. idci ? 
Why were tbe nonu and ides to oelied ? 
In what montbe did the nones and ides 


TM nOKaM vxlh. occur at a different time? On what 

, # dim did they fall in theaa four months? 

Jlfl, InteteirmnovlHmthiURi What was the first day of the inter- 
tue. 4^4 to have divided the year? calary month celled? Explain the 
What was 0o .Arat oalleF? From phtMot intraseptisnas calendarj sextae 
whom? Whet was the aeoend oallod ? KaUndiF. 

Whyl The third f From whom? And 11^. What led Cieaar to thia method 
tholEMBdlil P^mnwfafwi? Fveawbat of regulating<|hB year? How waa it 
wild the rovt nam^ ? Ifendcn thane, divldod by the Bgyptleni? How did 
What dftn Qstinfilif afterwards catted S be diapoae of theao supernumerary days 
gh m ua. whaha i What, SestUis 7 From and nr the two which be took from Fob- 
whemt Why? Did none of the ether rnary? Whet insertion of time in 
■H^fOiufive Che^hameatoparliciilar 1461 yeara,would,iooordiDgtoDio,mike 
moDtfaa? up Che difference between the year and 

itfik. By wtMBB; were .two mon^ Uie oourae of the aun ? Haa hie atate- 
wdded? What wen they called? Why? maul been found lobe correct? Wbat 
For uhct reaa e n waa thlaaaorifioe per- .oUwrdHBeivnce waa therebetween the 
Inv mtd In Fdhnury ? Efypden and Julian year? 

ilfifi. How 4idlfuma,hi ialtatiea.of .12^. Did the auHent Romani divide 
iku Ocnefca, divide the year ? Whit their time into veeka? Whet people 
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we Imitated in the dWIaioo of tioM? 
At whet itated inrerrali did the ooaati^ 
people come toRome? Whetweretheee 
dayi tieone celled 1 How many Inter¬ 
mediate deya were there for workiog ¥ 
Does there leem to hife been any 
word to expreia thia epaer of time ? 
What WM trinum nundinum or tri- 
nundinum? Do the elieeloa .ever 
put nundinum byitielf for a epaoe nf 
time P What waa It ueed to denote 
under tbe later Efuperora? For what 
elee ia it hence put F 

]l?l. When waa the cuatom of divid¬ 
ing time into waeka introdaced ? What 
iit tbe Btatement of Dio ? When did be 
Aouriah P From what were the daya of 
tbe week named? Enumerate them. 
How did the Romani count In marking 
the dayi of tbe montha f llluatrete 
your meaning. 

117). Why wu leap year called Bii- 
sexHlisf with what exoaption are 
the name! of all tbe montha used either 
aa aubatantivea nr adjestivea P How w 
Aprilisntail Ware there any kalendi 
ill tbe Greek methodpf computing timeP 
What waa the .ftnit day of their month 
eallefl P Explain thn^brase ad Graecat 
kalenda* tohere* 

1173. What two kwdi of daya were 
there among the RomaDB P ^Wbat waa 
the civil day P What were kta parti 7 
What wae the natural day 7 How waa 
it divided P What waa meant by kora 
hibemaf Why? Into how many 
watobeawaa the night divided? Of how 
many faoure did each cooalctP , Waa the 
len|th of theae Axed or veriable P WtiM 
waa hora nxta noctis f What Mpfieia f. 
What Octavaf 

1174. When waa the divlaion of Hni 
day into houra introduced at Home? 
What are the only perioda-of tbe day 
mentioned In the twelve tabiea P What 
doea Pliny atate with regard feo tile 
addition of mid>*dBy 7 

1170. Where are diala aald te have 
been invented P By whom? When? 
Who la aald to have let up the Brat 
dial at Rome7 When? Where waa 
the next letup? By whom? Wbenee 
WBi It brought ? When t Explain the 
phraae ad solarium versari. Who Ant 
uaaaured time by water? When? 
What advantage roaulted from ita in¬ 
vention ? Waa tbe uae of olooka end 
watohea known to tbe Romana P 

OlVIMON Of OATI AND UOMAIf PBITI-^ 

• VALI. 

1176. Diatingulah ifie« /mtU frttfetti 
and intereisif To what pnrpoaea were 
the iHmJM devetedf what were the 
dsyo oxllad UB which Hieve wta a oeean- 


tion from bnetaeai f How were ftritc 
divided P What were the ^diffeiwnt 
kisda of pnbUo feriae or feetivali? 
Whit Were theae ealled f 

1177* 1. When were the agamtUa 
celebrated P In bononr of whom P In 
honour of whom were tbe carm em Mla 
celebrtted ? On what day of the 
month ? What kind of a holiday waa 
thia? What animal waa aemiAoed to 
Jupiter on the ISth ? For whft eUe wae 
thiadey remarkable? Wbat cuatom wae 
obeerved on the drat daysof tbli manfhf 

I17S. II, What feet^l wae eele- 
brated op the 18th of {febraary ? On 
the idth? Un (he 17th? On the fiat? 
What day la mentioned by Ovid for the 
oelebratioo of thia feetival ? Waa It 
alwaya conAned to one day ? By what a 
waa it laooeeded ? WImt waa thia feeat 
called ? To whom were the termiHaBa 
dedicated ? What featlval lo^ pWoe 
OB the 24tb P On the 47tii ? 

1170. 111. On what day of Maroh 

ere the matronalia oelelwated? By 
whom? For what veaaon ? What piece 
of oourtdly wm on thia dayehown 1^ 
boBmoda to tibnir wiveo P What otto' 
foatival tn^ piaoeon tbo eame daytuid 
the three foflewing V What ia mtot 
by saBerosdi^t val coenae? Why-P 
Whet feativid wee celebrated on the 
IBtb ? What oeremony waa Mrfenaed 
oniaM! mmeday 7 • Whet feattvalwn the 
ladiT Why M eallfA? Wbirt wore 
mbfereofin? Whateeremony wie pef« 
formed on Am l«t day at thie fonvdl 
and alM 'on the Bid of 9Cay ^ What 
waa it henee called t WIml feetivei 
wan eelebrated on the 91th. . 

1190. IV. Wb^ fiiHvdl w£i oele> 
hrated on the itii or Bth of AprUt 
'' the Otb? On tbo IBtta? 

anieaitiB were aaeriAoed ew.tiiie 
\f Wbatfaetiva! i^oelnfandnA 
pn the Blot P What did Oiaaar appatat 
to be annudRy eeletoted on tl^ dnyf 
Why? Wbattotiv^ teoK place on 
thetflth? OnIvbnt day41a the ^Fta~ 
ralia begin P Hew le^ did thwy mm* 
tineeP Wheea p reaen ee le eaidte'Wee ' 
onee ehecked the tndeeencfy of tide 
feecl^lf 

1191. 7. Whoee aeertd rUee were 
eer ferm ed on the kaleude of INipp 
By whom were they perdivmedf Whe^ 
For what 7 What ether rel^ftoe rihi 
wee perfumed oe thle. day ? Wto 
featlvid waa oelehnted on tbe 1 b# 7 
What victima are Mid to have been 
oiently aaeiidoed at thia time to Maada 
tbe mother ef the turuf Bpwbem 
wee thia omel onemm chhBuhed'f 
Wbat featlval wia eelebrated Mirthn 
Pth f What wevetfae Xdeitoe hdtoed 
m be? For eftat toe Wenh^^thihr 



Qintariotfs. 


merod ritet perfb»ed P Wbtt em- 
iMf WM per fw id «ii the iJtht 
Whet were these hnsfes eelled ? For 
whet were they suMtotedP Whet 
otber iMilrel cm piece on ehe seme 
hey ? Whit ua the 2M ? Whet epi¬ 
thet wee eppUed to thie festifel P 
Why? 

1181, TI. Whet festieels det^ ^ece 
on ^e heleiids of Jum P Whose festi> 
eel was eelebnted oa the 4th P Whet 
ea the 7th ? Whet tw the 9th P Whet 
oa ikm Itth? Whet ere the ofiateata 
of Che eia boeke of Ovid celled JFVMfi? 
Whet hee heoome ef the other sia ? 

1183> Vll, Whet wes coBimiwly Gloiie 
ea Che fcelaads ef July ? Whet mtlvel 
wee oelebreCed ea the 4th ? In onm- 
memoreCioa of whet-event P What oe 
^6th? Whet oslebreted Individ uel 
wee bora on the 18th? Whet proees- 
ei|a te^ pleee on Che tdtb or ideif 
V9 what was the ffth IsBioiit ? What 
wee ft beaee celled P Whet festivd 
Wes colehnitedett Che 884 P 

1184, Vlll. Whst fbehvel htppeaed 
•Bth«l8ftk«rideacfAuthst1' Oathe 
18th P On cho nth P Oo the did 8 

1181. IX. Whet Imftval wes oele- 
hnted ea thedibofhefwnberf Whet 
oeremcay wes endeiwy -p erf orm ed ea 
the nth P Whet fiativel tliih place ea 
theaOch? 

USB. X» WhatCeftftftfwaecalehalei. 
ea the tlA of Oeiiite P tIafteBth P 
Wheteeieaeay wae aerlMihed on the, 
iSthI Whet wisv tWi Jhim o^Jad? 
Why waefhis isertise eihrad ^ What 
wee done with ihe 4*11 P 

llj|7« XI. WWieeredfeieCeoeaiMd 
OB the 18di af.lfewember ? Oa whaM 


tholTOi? w 

1188. XII. Whet fastivdl waiLaA^ 
hiated «a the Ms or noeee of 9ioeW< 
hevi On the lYthf Whet teak pleeo 
•t the oelehMtIeBhf tide feetival ? How 
{dM U ware the 

leNef Ftehi wM ware they eo 
At Whet faetivel wes oeWbreted 
I# aid? 

1188. ^hBMreia the ferUu eoneepti- 
vae f By wham weia the.4hrfae Loftaw 
first ippelntedP For whet thee? Whet. 
WM tMr derettoa after th« eapalslta 
of the IcIagsP Oa whet aeeeift 
they aaiPraly eilehfaied hy choMO- 
eale ? What ■saseriwei readsred their 
ihpefttiea aeeessery P Where were the 
wMoaelle eetahiaCed P Te whom P 
wtaa end why were the §ememtii>ae 
wBlebretedP Te whoes end where the 


.ndHmthey wm 

•jMfftftiMP Oa 


whet meooaBt were/rHae privately ob* 
ewved by fimllles and indivIdnaliP 
How was tine birthday of ttie emperors 
oelebreted P VP hat were the genes 
eelebmted on the birchdsy of Aagustus 
called? 

Ilii How Were the diespro/ati divi* 
dad? Whit were nunainaef Bow 
oftea did they happen P On what day 
was ft reokoDftd aalucky for them to 
fall P What waa done by AogusCus In 
order te prevent it P How wai the time 
nade to agtoe with the erraagemeDt of 
JuliuCaiarP What were tiler jpree- 
flererf Non preelktrea ^ What were 
these days eslied P Why P To what 
ether days were these words applied ? 
What were the ides of March eallodf 
Why? By whom was the number of 
ssciifloee and boly days abridged? For 
what reason ? 

nOMAN OAKKS, 

1199, Hid gaanet among the ancient 
Bmntns oonstitute a part of reliaioui 
worsbIpT Were thoy alwaya of the 
same wd 7 To what beinga were they 
■t flrat exclusively oonseerated ? What 
ware ihclrdiTereaikinds? Wbatwere 
the ktdi gateuh^ f Were they regu¬ 
larly parfonaeir at those periods? 
What w e ai L the most fhiaons games ? 
What wmid^^bey hence called? Which 
*Matiiw4^tef? * 

I. LVDI OIRCIMIBS. 

U9S. Who first built the ckvtu Mtijrl* 
as? Betwiat what bUli did it lie 9 
Why was ft celled drciir? What was 
its iagth 7 What) iti breadth ? With 
what was ft surrouatled ? What were 
these aeau called P Of what maieriali 
were they formed? For what bodies 
were eeperate plaoes allotted ? How 
ware cbm last aooommodated under 
the republic? How many is it said to 
have enntaiord P What was its oir- 
Mimfenace? With what was ft sur¬ 
rounded P Of what breadth and depth 
waa the oanel ? Of what height the 
porcisosP By when wera they both 
formed ? Wbat mdisi were employed 
lo prevent dlsturbaDCs P Wbat were 
^bmcarceresf Why were they soceiled? 
When were they first built P What 
stood before the eartkruf Wbat was 
(tituied for ibeie ? Who 
were tlM meroforer meatioaed la some 
aaeieBt iascriptioiis ? What was this 
liae e^Ued P For what purpose doe* it 
m to have been drawn P Hyw does 
til etwee heagCifoUy allude Co this ? 

U94. What wee the form ef this end 
offte idraBsP Wbatwere ^noeaf- 
mdf Why wm 4Wy ao 



QtrCbflONSi 


6d 


Wbat WM tli« spina f Wba( itood at 1200. Why are the epitfaeti 
ita exkremitlei ? What were tbev uncta applied to pai^traf WhacUsA 
oalled? Whatpaipoae d&dtbs; lerre? of garment did the aihUtaa wear? 
Eaplato the phraie a carcerUmi ad me- What other penena need thii garroeiitf 
tarn rel caicem f but of a floer qualU; ? What were ihe 

1196. What did Angaitae erect in the CaMtua ? 
tplnttt and at a fmall diataDcB from the ISOl. To what treatment were the 
middle? On what were the er i oombatanla eubjeoted. preparet^ lo 
placed? Where didtbeaeetand? For their eiWhltloB in pnblie? Where 
whetpurpeie were theyreiaed or rather were they exereieed in winter? What 
taken down? Whet figure wai eo. doea generelly elgaify ? Whet 

grared ebore each of them? Whit were the peMcma oelled who were thee 
were theae pillars called ? What la the pxercieed?—be who ezereleed them? 
opinion of otheri? .What author Joine From what oireumetanoe wai AntDi» 
them together ? Quote the patasge. called gymnasiarcha by Attguitne r 
Who la Raid to have flrat (instructed What Was (he proper ■Ignlaeetion of 
them? When? Do weflad no meniion paiaettraf What does It mean in the 
oftheraprericuatotbiedatB? Bywbom phra»BtpalaestromdUcereiUnctaidontt 
are they mentioned nearly 60 D yeara palaestrae f What was the morel ten-> • 
after ? Why was the. figure of en ego denoy of these gymoestle games ? 
olioasD? Why that of a dolphin? -riiOS. What were the atbleCis gameo 
What cersmonieo were performed be- among ths tireeko called? Wimi? 
fora the camsB began ? What crown waa worn by Tietoi^ir 

1196. Mention the principal ahowa the Olympic gamee ? Whet, at die 

that were exhibited in the clrcM moai- Fycbien? At the Nemean ? At the 
mtts . Of which of these were tbs li^mlan 7 How did they enter their 
Romans extreragantly fond? Inio^frespecilfe i^ei? Wbatf acootdiag in 
how many parties or faotioni were the PluterahiWeeUiiiinlendedteintiBiele? 
ehariolecrs distributed? What were What gratuity did they iweeire? 
they ? . What were the two added fay ifiOa. Ill* Whet wee the htam* 
Domitian celled ? What eltreoted the By whom wee ilreriTed? By 

faveur of the specteton? Wm the wht<m latldeecrihed? 
manlfeatation oi ttaia partiunship eon- ISfid. lY. What, with referenoe to Chn 
fined within pnper limite ? Giro nn Gingnaian^ames, was meant by 
iostanoe. *- • Whet were ■uehmen eeBett 

1197. Hnw was (be eider determined OhI Gteylb^ veluntaiily er were tihagr 
in which the rhariota or horses stood ? fbmod to tb|t **7 of Hfe F Oire nnes- 
What was the ilgaBl for parting? ample of the latter oaee. What were 

hat waa tbeo withdrawn ? How waa rfiwHa? What namber of dnimale w«a 
the Tictory decided? Whet waa tbU onnne of theee oocasUms exhibited by 
called? Why? How many heate were Pnmpey ? 

uaually run in one day? What number Y« What military eooleste were re* 
of eharlota ooseeguently ren in <aie day* pfeeented to the cironi P 
When there were four feetions, endone ISM. YL Where weetbe repreeenta- 
of thme iterted it eaoh time ? Wbet ties of a naumeehia or eea-ftght firm 
change took pleoe when tbo nnmborimcde? Wlmt empwrofe eonetmctsdl 
exceeded this? reserrotos for thlo niwyet ? What were 

IIM. What reward was conferred on the oombstanta eelwd ? Ofwbomwcie 
the victor? What were first given to they nsnally eenpoaed? What waa 
the victor at games ? Whose example donei when any tbiog nninoky 
did the Romans follow lo this P Wbei| peoed at ttie gaa^F * 

did those who had reoei«ed crowns for 


their bravery In war first wear them 
at the games ? Why was the palmtree 
ebusen for this purpose P For what is 
palma hence put by ppets ? What was 
pa/md lemnircata r what doesTeranse 
meltn by huic consi/io paAnam dof 
1199. ll. Howmany kinds of contests of 
a^ltty and strenath were thei^ ? Bou- 
merete them. What were they eellod 
rromtbeirnumbery Why errfomengvm- 
niowm 7 To what lo the teim Mpmnaitttm 
henoe applied ? What waa we campe*^ 
frv/ Why waa it ao called? What 
tomne waa given lo those who used ll? 


II. inOWl nl OLSDIATOIB. 

1206. Whatwere the shews ofglBdU 
alors properly ^sailed F What, ihe 

J ereoa that exhibited toem t Whak? 

Utlnotlon did be etooy daftog thndifi 
of the enbiUtiMif Prom what. ^ a 
these shows eeem te have taken Omir 
rise? 

1307. When Were gladUtere fim 
pabHoly exhibited at Rom ? Bywhni? 
On what occasion F By whM. warn 
they afterwarde exbiUled ? .^Bar what 
poipoaeF iU what fNlM?- IfemtlM 

P 2 



QOBTIOm. 


a* luteiM fllntimliTC af Hia BUBban naatatm !• It nil to hare coabload ? 
that vara deitnyad in tbit mannar. what waa the place of combat callad ? 
Whait eflbot la fraqaant atteDiaBoe at Why r Whet the combatanta ? In 
Ike apeetacIeaaaMlohara piadnced an what more axtanalra aeBia la arout 
the empenn: GUndlua ? aometimaa amplayad ? 

UB What ware lanbtaef What 191S. What waa the podlimf Per 
waa the whole nnmber of gladlatora irhat other paraona wera plaooa ae( 
BBdar oaa Uutiita called F On what apart In ihli portion of the amphllhea- 
wera they fad ? What daea the pbraae tn F What waa the place of the am- 
tagina flaiUaloria banca alguify F peror called ? What the canopy by 
Whan waa a ImUta aaid co mntntari t which it waa oorared F Orer what did 
Wbna a glaHlf rectMfMe f thepodiumprctjeet 7 Howmany featwaa 

1909. What weapona did iladiatora it railed abore the wall ? How waa It 
oaoi when th^ were aaoTcia^ F Ba. aecored aninit the irruption of wild 


plain the phraaee pfumheo ghdiohigu- 
MTi; jufulo htme nto tibt gbutu i 
0 plnmlKvm pvgfonem I 
lim. Of whom ware gladialora at 


beaita? Whara did the equitei ail? 
In bow many rowa F With what ware 
the aeala ot both oorared F 
1917. When were theia flrat uaed F 


Ant compoaed ? Which of them were What ware the aeata of the people 
aaid to ba ed ffodfum domnafit By called F Of what ware they formed? 
whom waa tbia pndiiblted F Which od What wera the Pimiforia f What the 
ia||be> rfif What other combat- Scalae or Sealariat What ware the 
aeS afterwarda fenght on the arena t aaala between two paaiagoa called ? 

1211. What ware freeman who be- WbyF What la henoo meant by cuneia 
came giadiatora for hire aaid to be? firnofuif rer omnihiu F On what ground 
What waa their hire oallod F By what .waa a partloular plaha aametimao pub- 
ubiigatieo were they boend F Tuctyiranled to certain periona ? What 

H1& How ware gladlatora dMln- priaBege dcea the edUor aeeiB..tc bare 
gubbedF What were the arma Of tike -1" 

aecuroTM t What athar olaaa were UW. What were the ieeignatoret f 
luuallymaiebed wUhthaeat Howwaa WhatwereBieyaaldtodowhantheyre- 
a combatant of Ihia Mnf Areaaed f meaad any one from bii place F With 
What weiwbia anna F Bewdldheam- What other fanotioo|rlaa are they 
ploy thaae F What dUtn-rWiarfw do thought byeome to harfbooDldantlealF 
If ba ariaaed hie aim ? Why hie Who war* the JtocarH, according to 
antagOBiaiBBaMriMPWdet'i’ etboieF . . 

nil. ¥fby lUlgdiatenoaUed Hid- Under what reitridion were 

ninndUcwaF «pw arm* they armedf nncioBtly allowed to aea the 

WiChwhom'wentbgyneaallyaaatehndF gMiaioMF Waa^arealriciioBaftar- 
FroB what were Mnegiadletate etaed weida remored ? Where did Aogaatua 
mamUeajandhi^laMdicU F Wlry,.iMBd: aaaign them a partioelar place F 


chaait Vtn, UmuarUt Wbatwen 
tlie oiedorUf The ati 4 abatatr .Ba. 
plain the phnee an4i 
rngnart. WbetriadIU). ealied 
eejmiiHfU w luUUUUf What peitw- 
kuuiir Hew were ttaa latter maha- 


im. Wlmt waa the oae of Ihehaeret 
tnbaa that nn thnngb tha amphltbaa. 
treF How ware the apeotatore pro. 
tooted Trom oxoeaairo rain or hoalF 
Howwentbeae oororlnga. inpportedF 
What anbatitnteiworo mada uao of when 


laiaodF What wera they bonce oaUed? the wind did not permit them to bo 
What ware thoaa celled who were pro- aprood F_ 

duood and fought in the urdlnary man- 1991 Whal wera pegmufa F Why 

nar'F When were glediitora called mere pladiaion comeitmei called peg- 
eatervarUt When aaeridloni F eutrerF For what ia pegmnfd put by 

1914. Haw waa d gladiatorial ahow Oloaro? 
onoonoced F What were manUoaad in 1299. Whet waa the noUaHum^ 
tha adosrtiaement F ,By what athar What pnllminarieo look place on the 
mode do theeethfogai&emtn hare been day of the ezhthition ? What w |0 per. 
ameMmaB repreeented F Where wan fanned ai a prelude-to tha liawaF 
gh^tanechlhtted F - What took plaaa iraan a licnal gfran 

f ■ ISli. Why were amphitheatrea ao whh a trumpet F To whul do thu ux- 
called f Ofwfau mttertalweralhey at prmioDa movod, dgflei rel deftwheri 
Arpt oonatrueted F Who hnllt tho Ant do atufu mmlil; iipelU, doffcf rel dC- 
(dareUe eno of Btooo F At nwamdgredureforF Oraoriba tho mode 

dinar Waa it aUogefoar of atone FWhieb in wbioh tbdy fenced F Wby did they 
aitho I n r g eo t empbtthoetra orerImiltF taka perdaufor eara to defond their 
Wbttlait oMtadF From whM F eida F Tranolelo, ha refttenoa to tbU> 
Vhni WM ita form F What nuabargf ' lifera ferfs abmierei per 



ODESTSONI. 


ST 


aiterim (atus oetij tatui aperfum vel 
nudum dare. WluC remtrkAMe facultsr 
WM poMeuad bj ewe gUdietort belong- 
ing to the emperor Cleadine ? IVbeC 
ednmtegft did it oo&fmr on ita poeaee- 
aura ? 

1223. What did the peaple esslaim 
wtMD asjr gladiator waa wounded f 
How did the gladiator aigpify hia coo- 
aciouinaaa of defeat? ^pott whoae 
pleaaure did hia fate depend? How did 
the people inttmaie their deiire that he 
•buuid DB Bared ? That he aboald be 
•lain ? Explain the phraee laudare 
ufrogue poeUce. By what aooidenUl 
ciroumatiDoa waa a gladiator lometiinee 
reseoed ? 

1224. What rewanla were giren to the 
riotora ? What ia hence the meaning or 
tba phraeepiurimartfm psfmarwm gld- 
diatoT f with wbat ?i«w waa a rod or 
wooden aword granted to ^diaton ? 
By whom wu it granted ? To wbotn ? 
At whOM deaire ? Wbat were tboae 
who received it eallad ? Where did 
they fix their aroM ? What gladialora. 
were aaid delueisse? How did the 
apeotaiori manireat the aa^rneaaDf 
their feeUngi in tiie amphititeatre P 
What change waa made in the yeer 
693 OS the attendanoe at an exhiution 
of gladiatora? What doea Homoe eall 
intermlaiiona g^en to gladlatm in the 
time of flgbtingT or n delay of the oom- 
bat ? By whom were ahowa of gladhi-' 
tore prohibited ? When were they-en¬ 
tirely BuppreBaed ? 

111. DRAHATIO XnTgBTAlKnSJnri. 

1235. When were dmmatio eaier- 
talnmeotaoratage playadratintiwdaoed 
at Rome ? Per what pnrpoae ? '^et 
had been the only puoUo amiiffemeiite‘ 
prior to ihht ^me r Why m||e they 
sailed tudi eceniei f What one wae 
Lenee given in after timea to the front 
of the tiieaM #here Bie aoton atood ? 
To the acCoro themaelvea f From whnt 
country ware etngw playe borrowed? 
Why were playeia iduled kUtriones t 
Whet waa the eola petformanoe of thaae 
Tnaeane ? Why did they not apeak. ? 

1226. What addltloni did the Raman 
yeetb, InlmiUtini them, make to thle 
perforaanceP What were theae veraea 
called ? Why ? By what improved 
drainetie oo mp ie i tion were ttiey euo- 
ceeded? Why were them to called? 
How were they performed? Inwhatre* 
apeot were they aaperior to the FoBoea- 
oine Temea? Why dU tboai peema 
nfterwarde wrltmn to exeoee Tiee* get 
the n erne of aoHraa f ' » 

1127. Who iret venhured to wrRe n 
regnlnr play? When? How many 
yeara before Bia bkfthnf Snniua ? Hew 


. efter-tbe death ef Bapbeeiae and 
Eoripldea? How many after that df 
Menander ? Waa he we e^or of hie 
owe eompoeHiioaa ? Whom did 
ploy te aing to the flutOi wbilM be a nted 
what wae eung f Why did he eek the 
andienee to grant him tbla permieaion ? 
Waa the obhage generally adopted by 
aotora ? At what ioterrUB waa ttera a 

...... Memtion aome authare who 

greatly improved Romia playa from 
the modal of the Oreeka. Wbat were 
Esodia ? Why wore they io called ? 
By whra were foey performed? By 
what other Damea were'tbey deaignated? 
From what ? Wbat rlghta denied to 
common actora were enjoyed by foe ac- 
tora of thaae fareea ? < 

1329. What were the principal klnda 
of dramatic entertainmentain tbair im¬ 
proved atate ? Define aonedy. Ilhat 
waa ita dealgn ? How wu It divid^ 
among the Oreeki ? What were reiAe- 
aenteo io the firat? In the eeeOBd? 
In the third P What writera axoadled 
in the (dd Domedy? Whela foe nehr? 
Which waa the only kind known at 
RotneP Which of the Greek oomediane 
waa folidly oopied by the Roman oomle 
writere? In what Mtimatien fa beheld 
aen wrttorof oomediea ? Do any of hie 
frerki atUl remain ? Who wu hli moat 
BBoeeaafal imiteter ? 

isao. HowVmw m idlea dlatiageiah. 
ed^anrnni foa Romana ? What eeme. 
dleevi^JrveaUed Tbgeraef WhlebAwe. 
tettdtm vel prffrferfae f Whldb Thii- 
mAm/ Which TakemarUuf Which 
Parntmef Which ifofoH«e f mm 
SMariaef Which MMaef Whnt 
wevethevenmentationo effhe Afettnif 
called ? what kind ut aboe wne worn 
hy eomedhuBB ?- -Whe were etdd 
Ta)>hecre foMfon f Wbat expraael^ 
were applied to n play if it wu an- 
proved? Whrt if it wunneocceaeMt 

1281. DoAne tragedy. ^I^t wu Ita 
great end? Whence, aoeordfog to Ber- 
acoi did it derive ita namh ? Why ? 
Where doee Tlrgil ellnde to thm? 
Wbat ia foe opinion ef ofoere? 

1282. Who le aeid to have, been the 
Inventor of tragedy ? Abont efoattiine ? 
Wbat wu bie aMe vd perfommAed? 
Prom what, wlfo refmenoe fo thle» Aa 
■erne derive foe name ef traMyt 
With what Mlebnrted lefUdniad 
TbeapbCBDtemporaryt Waabefrtehi* 
1y to hto dimabc t e pr eea n taSenaTf . 

I8S8. Who iocceeded Theepie ? WliK 
Imi^evementB dM he i n tr o d ne ef vHr 
wbaknre thaie worda pat ? Fbr elrhafe 
U cefAnniw naed ? ftxpWa'thnyiafo- 
age «iae cameedia In tummtk nm* 
git, nec Bonfra fpegoadle'fOMb 



QUB8T10NS. 


S turf Wbat did pliyBn wtn onder 
etooldf Why? 

ISSI. What writ«n» after ^iehylai, 
bnHi|fat tragedy to the higbeit par- 
feottoD.? whether waa tragedy or 
eomody dnt eultWated at Rome? 
what are the only Roman tragedies 
that are itill extent ? 

I29d. How were Reman piayi di- 
Vldf^? Wee the enbiliTUion into 
loenee known to the anolente ? What 
Waa the cAenuf Whet was their 
ebiefcalled 7 Whatie the uanal ligntd- 
oation of vAoragiwf—Of choragiumf 
EapUin the wxpreaeton—/ateae oAoro- 
g^ifOT gloriaef 

1280. Wm the chonie introdoBed in 
■noienfi comedy 7' When wai it 
I ailenoed ? 

1337. What BQfle arae chiefly need 7 
What Uod of Ante waa need at flret? 
Whatf afterward! ? What are the 
flniea meet frequently mentioned? 
IViwhat bee their oonatruotioa giren 
rime? What it the mott probable 
opioioB? WUeh waa the tibia dex- 
Ire fWhhabf the tibia ^niitrat 
Whet wee tte.. difference between 
them in their tone and ntunber of 
halee ? What were tUda paru dtx* 
frwf — Wbat, iMvref tinhtrmf 

—What, tldtfl teiperM or tibia bextrm 
tt Hnittra f With which did the 
hydten flntee oorreapond 9«^With whiob 
thw Tyrian ? Explain pMcace-^ 
6(^bfrm dot tibia emtum. whntW 
the flete ealled» when it wM eroded ? 

ISIS. Whet went pnhiinfilewif ^bl^et 
were.ithe eetom Iwnoe eeltedlr Tb 
W het d« poHtoa i m i reetitoed ih Ha 
H)]dioetion? By whet oth«r axme 
were the aotare deeignated 7 Why ? 
What were SciiiUdwt SeabtUaf By 
whoa ere the pantoalniei aeid to bare 
been teveiited ? Wlat wee tew prao- 
Bneef the AfMbef^bla time? ^at 
ia the aignifleatioa of Mknuif. 

1388. Who tele nioct wlabrated 
eomponra of niimieal perfOTmenoei in 
the time of ieltoe Cieeart Who were 
the mat fanxme paatomiaef under 
Angeatae? Which of them wet the 
Baperorh fartrarttey What ii he 
allad by the BcMiMt oe Peraioa ? 
Whet* by Juvenal* What remark 
didpylada addrea to Aefuatua when 
he draa reproved by Mm ibr tee rlvelry 
. tetenniated between hlaeelf ahd Be- 
Witee? 3^i0h of them wea the fa- 
weaitte of tho pnWto ? Whet Inddent 
te 'to hlatary ie {llnatretive of tetia? 
Were the fheoena el the diflbrent eetora 
enpporadwtth meeh wennth ? 

IBA Wbel wea i^'anambaUi By 
^a eteer seaee were they called ? 
.Wl^> P ttn r Mix } Whet, ifmboJte a 


Acfoomataf For what ii thie lait 
word uanally pot ? By what ware die 
playi oftan intermpted? To what 
doaa Honoe compare the noia which 
the people made on tbeae oocaaiona? 
How did they exprea their approbu'* 
lion ? How, their diaepprobation ? 

1341. What were tboa called who 
acted the priueipal paria of a plev ? 
Thae who acted the aecood?—The 
third ? By whet expreation did the 
aetora loUdt the approbation of the 
audienca, when tba play waa ended? 
What kioda of orowna were given to 
tee aetora who were moat approved t 
What were tbeae called f Of what 
materiaia Were they made by Craaaua ? 
What dom Corollarium hasca aigoify ? 
What pay waf allowed to aetora by 
M, AntODinnaP 

ld43. What waa the place called 
where dramatio repreaeotationa were 
exhibited? From what ii the term 
derived! Why la itantu lometlniBi 
pnt fer apectatora ? When waa a de¬ 
cree to Uiia efleot made by the lenate? 
By what procedure, on tbe part of tee 
oeafara, waa thia 'enforced ? 

2B48. Which waa the moet aplendid 
of the temporary tbeatrea afterwarda 
erected? \Vhat number of peraona 
did U oehtein? Deaoriba the tneatraa 
oanatnuxed by Curio, the partixan of 
Dwari ht the fonerar exhibition in 
faoamir of bit father ?. Who waa the 
flrat that reared a theatre of hewn 
atone? What number of apectatdra 
did it eontafu? By whet aubterfoge 
did he eaeape the ammadvenion of the 
Mnaora? What ether celebrated 
theatrea were therh. near that of 
Pompey ? What were they benoe 
oalted? 

t844.JWere the flrat Roman theatrea 
reefed W What aubetitute waa em¬ 
ployed In exceaiive heat or rain ? Waa 
tela thaeaee in liteir tlmaaP For what 
purpoM, beeidaa amuaement, were 
theatrre uaed anong the Greeka?—> 
Among the Romaiu? What did the 
Greeka call thia? Of what form waa 
tbe>tbeatre ? To whom were tbe fore¬ 
moat rowa aiaigded?—To whom tbe 
fourteen rowo behind team?—To whom 
tee remainder P What waa the whole 
celled? What, the foremoat rowaP— 
The moat remote P—TbtMBiddle t , 

1343. What parti of the theatre were 
allotted iB the performera ? What wu 
tbe foenxf flew waa It ademad? 
What was meant by Scena rBrmtiliaf 
Whatbf Sceaa JHuetiUif By what was 
the aoene^ onncealed ? Row wie tbe 
onrtain need? Whet wee tbe Ah> 
oifra f Where elre were onHaina and 
hMiginga of tepeatry naed^ Wbitl 
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wiretiiHeMned? Why? WbktWM liS7. What wan admlttvd w jmt 
the poitJiceniumf-^TL9 prafceniumT oauMi ofcxamptlim Crooi nilltitry 
j^Tbs pulpitumP~~Th9 vrckestraf^ 'HoeP Who bIm wer» nca^? To 
Tranilate the paiMge Ludlbria scend whom did thon who dainiBd tkiii 
et pulpito digna, eaemptbo apply for a dUdiargo P 

How wiB tbiB BometiBm forUddraf 
MIUTART AFFAIRS OP TRK ROMANS, To Wbom did th« tritHIBOB tbOIBiOlnB 
!• LBVYINO OP 50LDIBRS, SOnOetltOtA rofBP ihs lOBittBT ? 

.. 1343. Od what oocssioaB was no n* 

13M, Within what pariodB of Ufa tan had to theso Bxoaseo ? How 
wen Romaa oitiZBoi liable to enlUt- were the troops soanDOfled in tbeee 
niBDt ? What length of aerrloe was at energencisB t What was maant by 
first necBisary before any one eonld coniur^o or evocatiof What wen 
enJoyanoffiMinthe dtyP Whatnum- tha men thiia raised called? Wen 
ber of oampalgnB was every foot soldier they ooasidered as regular BOldlera? 
obliged to servepoBvery horseman? What were aoldiers raised upon a 
What clasiea were enlisted only in sadden nlarm called ? Who were 
dangerous Junotures? By whom was meant by CausarUf What ponish* 
this restrlotion removed ? ment was sometimes inftioted on slaves 

1347. How long were the Romans who wsre found, to have ebtruded 
ennged in wars with the different states themselves Into the servioe f, 

of ItUy ? What was their employment IBM. From whst tnidy «w«re 
during the300 laooeedlng years. cavalry chosen? What did they n- 

1348, What was tbs oAce of tibe oeive from the pabllc ? How did some 
FtrciaktP What was the first step of tbs Bi^aites serve on extraordinary 
adopted by the Romans when they ocoaiions? Was thia osuany tbme? 
thought tbemselvBB ii^nred by any What alteration was made by Marius 
nation ? How soon afterwards might in the Roman nvalryj? Who eompeead 
war be justly declared? With what dhe infantry? What Is justly thmht 
ceremony was this done? What was to have been the eonseguenoe of iUs 
the form of words called^ whiob hs ' 

pronDunced before be threw the Bpear r . . For wbat purpose was one 
where wu this oevemwiy perfonned^J^dier obosen a^r tbe levy was eei^ 
when tbe empira wat eniiitBsdj andjplecdd? Wbat was repeated by every 
wsrswere carried on with distant na- Mie as he passed eloeg? Doe^ the 
tione ? ^ire an lostaoce. form of Aa oath seem to have been 

1340. How many legietra were always the same? What was the 
annually raised in the first eges of tihe snbstanee of It? Were those below 
republic? Why? Wae a greater seventeen ever obliged to take the 
number ever raised f Wbat tras tbe military oath ? 

RfDOunt of tbe standing army under U3fi. For wbat is soenroimfa put by 
Tiberius? —Uoder Adrian? What Juvenal? Why? When,aeeerdincle 
number of troops Is Italy alone said to Livy, was ic first legally exacted f 
have armed A. V, 0, 529 upon tbe re- What dlsHnoiion does he malw, in the 
port of a Gallic tumult? Wore troops passage alluded le, between jecyomsM 
procured with as muoh readiness In fwm and Juafvrimdimf On ' 
aftertimes? Why? Msntion an in* occasion wae the mllltory eotb t 
stance. snow? Wbntname was ineerted in it 

1B30. Wbat, with reference to this under the emperors? How often vna 
sutajeot, wai done by the oodsuIs after it renewed by Hie soldiers and the 
they entered on their office? What people in Uie provinces I. 
tiNik plioe on the day appointed? How 1357, Wbat were vongnMtores f 
was the manner of cslHng tbe tribes Wbat was tbe fmroe used for thtt pur- 
determined? What followed ? Whom poie called? Who were sosnerfmei 
were they careful to choose first ? appointed for riiat purpoee ? . 

Why does scrihere signify to enlist, to 1358. Wbat were ffpocofi 7 Towtumi 

levy or vslse ? did Gatba give this mune ? Wbat iaa- 

1251. Was compulsion ever nboessary munity was enjoyed by the Mvoeatlf. ,. 
in raising troops ? What were those I35e, What troops were farnislied 
called who relused to serve? What Latium and the stoteoof Itoly? Wlihl 
means were employed to foroe them to notim did the ooneuis eend tiMB mviMlp 
enlist? Wbat is said to be tbe dorivs- about (emake a leyy? Whet did Iboir 
tion of tbe word poffromM/ Why? at the bum time appoint? . 

Did thia soeen them Irnn punish- ISdfi. How do the fnrpM ef jMeBtoe 
mentf Hew did Augustui on one seem to have been raised ? Bywiimi 
ooeaaloo treat tbe most i||fnotory? were they paid ? Whal di| Iney ffpr 
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evife tnm ttie RDiofttii f Wbea were 
tb^, joeorporeted wlib Ibe foroei of 
tiie r^bllo ? 

1S81. Whet were auxtUares mititn 
▼el avxilkt f Wbat did they umally 
reeeiTe frcMa the repablle ? Who are 
aald to hare been the mereuDary 
addien In the Homan army ? In what 
year? Were tbeee the lame dm the 
ttiucUUtrtsf Of what were the Roman 
armlee oompoaed nnder the imperial 
govemineot f In what proportion waa 
the Bomber ef men wbiofa each die- 
trieC fumiihed ? 


buckler ealled ? Whet wai ita dia* 
meter?. Of wbat materlala wai it 
mode? Of wbat waa the gaUa rel 
galenu generally made ? Why f 
120T. What were the defeoeire and 
offeniire armi of the Hastatt, Prin- 
cipe3t and TViarii? What waa ibe 
oblooe ahield called? State Ite di« 
aienalonBi materiala, &e. Whet were 
the elae and ahape of the Clypeitsf 
What waa the head-piece called! 
What wea Ita ahapa ? Whatadrantage 
did Ouear take of this at the battle of 
Pharaalia? fiy wbat waa the helmet 
•urmounted ? What waa the ooat of 


II. DITXaiDN or TBI TBOOPfl IN TBI 

BOKABAanY; THBia ARH8|OFiriCBaa» 

• AND SRUa. 

lun. Wbat waa done attar the lery 
waa pnmi^tedi and the military oath 
admlniatai^ ? From what ia the term 
l^io dertred? For what la it aome- 
timea put? Bow wap each leglen 
divided T->fia(dt cohort ?-»EBoh mani¬ 
ple? How ma^ maniplea ware ^re 
in a legion?—How many oentorlea? 
Did each eentmg alwaya eonaiat of a 
handrad men ? Of wbat number would 
the leri on have ooDeiated» if thia had 
been mo ease ? Wbat numbm' did it 
eontain in the time of PolyhiuB ? J 

138i. flew many cavalry ware uanellll 
Joined to each legion ? what r^era l^y 
called? How «vere they divided? 
Wbat Wgra the different Itladi of in¬ 
fantry Whish onmpoaed the legion ? 
Why Were the Hntati eo called? Of 
what did they cooiiat ? Whloh line in 
battle did they fnrm? What Were the 
r Why were they ao ealled ? 
Wbleh line did t^y oconpyP Wbat 
were the TWarMf Why were they eo 
ealled ? What elae wera they eal^ ? 
Whiy ? Wbat were the Sasiati and 
JPrmeipei calledi from their poiition In 
ftvot of the Trit^ f 

IHM. What wae a fourth kind of 
tre^? Why ware thayeallad relifery 
WHien Were fibey drat inatituted 1 Did 
they form a part ef the lef^oa? Where 
did they ftalitf Who were Joined to 
than! Wbat were cheae ealled ? 

IMS. Wbat were the light armed 
troopo andeotly ealled ? What do 
nthtm auppoeo the Aeeengi to have 
hpBB f Among whom ware they 
rniijMd ?. Werethe light armed troejM 
fowfegd .Into diatiaot oompaniea ? To 
Wwim aco they Bometimre oppoved? 
pToin. what were the eoldiere often 
denemlnated, eapecaally. nodor the 

*!3S5k* Hew were . the raHfei 
ei|iripped? Wbat waa the ruond 


mail ealled ? Of wbat was it made ? 
With what was it onvered ? Wbat did 
mcMt penooB u»e inetead of It f What 
were greavea for the iega ealled ? 
Were they alwaya worn in paira ? 
From what did tbe emperor Caligula 
receifo hie name t For what ii ealigct^ 
tus putt Explain the expreieion— 
Marluae eallga ad coruulaium per 
duetM$> Wbat wee the eword called ? 
—Whati the Jarellni! 

ISOS. What kind of clothing did the 
oaralry uee at flrat? Why? la there 
any mention of stirrups in tbe claaeicB? 
What were they att«rvrarde called ? 
Wbat were epMppta vel strata f By 
what European people were iheae de- 
kOpised ? Why doee Livy oall the Nn- 
f^midiaa bofBe ii^oenatif What change 
“'aa afterwaMs made in the equipment 
of tbe Reman cavalry? Wbat were 
t^pricati nr Cataphraeti f 

1369. What waa the number of 

illitary trlbunea in . each legion* 
Under whom did^ they command ? 
How long each in hli tom? Why 
wera they called in Greek vel— 

•*? From whom were they obiefly 
oboeen under tbe emperore P What 
were they hence called! Why wae 
meir command called SmestriM 
Tribunatust Whyi •femerfre aurumf 

1270. Wbenoa were the cenforioua 
oboien? By whom? Aocordiog ti> 
wbat criterion? How waa the offioa 
lometimee diapoeed of? Wbat waa tbe 
badge of a ceotiirlDD? Explain tbe 

phmaew-vffe donnHy vUtmpascertt 
v\tem gerere f 

1271. Bow many centnrlone called 
by tihe eamr* name weiw there In each 
mabiple? By what title were they 
diatingoiahed P Why f What waa 
the centurion of the Arat oantury of 
tbe Arat maniple of the TriarU called ? 
Over whom did be prealde? What 
obtfgo wae oonAded to him? WhaA 
dignity did hjs derive from thhi troet ? 
Wbftt Were the others oeotaricma 
ealled la wfarenaB to Mb eupealef 
rtnk? 
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1272. Wkut w«i the oentorion of this 
■r>uood cbutur:y of the first meiiiple of 
the Triarii oeUedf«->Wbst, the two 
oe&tiirious of the leoood mealple of 
the TVtarii f whet grefietion were 
snldieri in the Romen army promuCed 1 
Who was said ducere honestum ordi- 
nomf How many MsUtBahi or heu> 
tenanU did eaoU eenturioa ohoosef— 
U»w many eBsigDif What were the 
former ealledt—The latter? To whom 
wa« the title of praefecttu aloe given ? 

1373. What were the officers of the 
7'Brmas ctlled? How mHoy of them 
Were there ID eecb troop? Which of them 
uummaoded the troop ? By what title 
waa he dlatioraisbed ? What sub* 
ordiaate nffioer had each Decurio ^ 

1274. What were the troops of the 
elUescalled? Why? Bywhatoffieen 
wera they oommaoded 1 How were 
they divided V What were the Extra- 
ordiaaHi f What, the A bketi or 
HeleetlP What do the anus and in¬ 
ferior officers of the allied troops seem 
to have resembled? 

1276. Of what did a consular army 
consiet? What number of men did it 
coDtain? What number, in the time 
of Polybius? How many lieutenant* 
seneraU did the consul appoint under 
hltn ? What were tbeytoalledf 

1276. When was anything eaid to be 
dune by the conduct and eusptoes of 
the consul ? When, by the auipioes of 
the consul and oonduot of tbs legatusf 
What does Awpicia henoe mean? 

i277> What wae the military robe or 
cloak of the general oallad ? What wae 
its rolnur P With what was it border¬ 
ed? Explain the passage—pizfu- 
liatU ducibus. What class of public 
servants are supposed by some to have 
worn this robe? What does Plautus 
mean by Chlamudatus^ Wby ? 

1275. What was the military cloak of 
the officer* and eoidiers called ? How 
was it worn ? To wbat other robe was 
it opposed 7 Eaplain the phrases-* 
Est in sagU eivitasj sutnere iagat ad 
saga ire; rediro ad togas; punico 
lugubre vmtavlt sagtm. For wbat 
other word ie ragimi used in tbia last 
passage ? 

UI. DIBCIPLINB OP TBE nOUalfliTBIlR 
, HaiCUBS ANO BNOAIIPNSNTS. 

l27g» In what was the discipline of 
the Romenimost oonspieoDue? Why? 
Who were the Metatoresf What do 
the expressions alteris rel secufidfj 
castrlst tertiis egstris, quifttis castrist 
&C. hence lignlfy 7 What wei simply 
oaUed cojtrn f What was Utls called 
in Uter ages? What else did this 


word express? With what Greek 
word was it lynsnymoua. . 

1280. What was meant by Castra 
Stativa ? ~ Mstiva f — Hibvrna f On 
wbat oeoasion was this fint naed? 
Wbat was the nature of the Roman' 
winter quartan? What towns in 
England are supposed to bain been' 
the sites of Roman camps? 

1291. Wbat was the fonn of the Ro. 
mau camp ? Wbat change was eome- 
Umes made on it in later ages? With 
what was it eurroonded ? Wbat were 
the dimensioni of the fanner? Of 
what was the latter oompoaed P 

1282. How many gates had the 
oamp ? What wvre they oalled 7 On 
which eide was the porta prmtoriai— 
the porta dgcumana t—tta i porta ^n- 
cipalis dexmi f—the porta pHneipaUs 
sinistra f Wbat wWo the difieion* of 
the interior? Which wee thovupeer 
part? Whose tent did it MOtam? 
Whet wee tbii oalled? Why, dugw- 
ralef Whet Mpiu itood on each side 
of the Pratorium? From whet oir- 
oumstanoe does the porta dewsnana 
seem to have been oalled QuaettOfiat 
Where did the Forum stand? By 
wbat other name was it known ? For 
what purpoeee wae it utedt Who eleo 
were qnertered in this part of the 
camp ? What amount of inIbnBatlon 
do the claselca give ua aa to the order 
’’I which they were ptaoed ? 

1293. What waa the ^neipia ? For 
wbat puri>oaBe wae it used ? What 
did the soldiers depneit at the etandarde 
aa in a sacred plam f When was this 
restored P ^ 

1!»4. How were the troops disposed 
In the lower pert of the oerapP Why 
were the cavelry and foot of the allies 
posted in separate plaoee ? What 
epaoe ie auppuaed m have been ooou- 
pied by the refifes?—By the Caiontt 
and the Lixaef What were these 
last? To whom did the Caionts bf- 
long? Were the lAxae pemitted to 
follow tbe camp at pleature? Where 
did they stay at other tlmve? 

1895. Explain the phrases—reft pef- 
libus hkmare, dwara, Aaberi, reti/ieri. 
What wM meant by coutuiemiumf 
What were the membere of the sene tent 
called P Wbat Ie hence meaoC by the 
phrase—eioere ift oontubemio afictffusf 
-‘By contudemaMs? Where ware the 
oenturiens mid etandard-bearere'peetedy 

1296. Whet wexe the Ties of l emp? 
What wae their number and dfareoHM? 
Wbat were tbe rows of tents between 
tbe Fiae celled P 

1S87. Who underwent the labenr ef 
pitching tbe eeinp? What eerrisea 
weie M^igoed tn them dufifig dw 



ansriONS. 

.•MMSfOMBt? Wtw was ««aptsd did ■ Romin Kddin cmy io iddilton 
'JbMi IM porlonuiBoa of thMe dutiesF to hii iraio P Wbftt weight? Hew 
Wte wen tbe How many ailei e dey did he uiuelly mtrch 

]wee Ahi iprivUege a/tiwwerdo diipoaed under Ihie load f Whet did the beeite 
dtt ‘ Whet were the eoldiero celled of burden cerry P Whet jve they 
'edM performed theee lerTloee P hence ceiled by CeierP Ifhy were 

WlM. Whet wee the wtgoni little need by the enoient 

In whet perte of the cemp Rofflene? 

•'jri^.^guerdi eonctently etetionedr iSOA. Where did the generel merch? 
H e e n Wie n were they cheaged ? Whet Who were net forwerd^ when they 
weicliea were denoted by Excubiael ceme neer the piece of enoampiBBOt, 
By FhUiael By Stationesi By to merh oQt the ground? By what 
Cmi9dm0^ In whet more general neane did they eeajgn rn each one 
aenee if efeHo ttied by Cioero P Whet hie proper guerlero? How woo ibe 
wee Che penalty of deeertiog n poet P piece for the generera tent nerked ? 

1188. Whet wu dona every evening Whet wee done immediately after the 
before the wetchee were aet? Whet troope ceme up? Wee It uoual for 
wee the wetoh word celled? By whet Cbem to eneemp with m much regn- 
Bieeaa wee it dietrilwted?. Whet wee lerity? 
thia oellad P Why P Howheftan doei 

the weieh word ehem to have been lY. ran urosr or BATTt.E and tbb 

^ WJ®* DirriRBNT STANDARDS. 

word of Merins?-~Or Bylin P^Of 

Cneer?*-Of Brutus? Throogh whet 1296* In whet form wae the Roman 
hands did the tossora phae ? Who wee nrmy oiuelly drawn up ? Whet troope 
the I'emrorfur? oooupled the eevorel lines P Explain 

UM. Whet else wee fkuquently oom- the phreae^poef prineipia ; trans- 
munioeted to the troops in this mnnner? vorsis princ^ls, H ow were the mini* 
How does thiseeem to have been done plea of the different kinda of troops 
on other oooeaioaa P Whet signal wee posted? Whet wee tbe oonsequenrs 
given every night when the general of tbie arrangement P How were they 
dianitaed hla chief officers end frieadsP pieced behind aaoh other! Wbet ex* 
Whet were the ofrvttf/orer t By whom oeption wea thdire to thia fnm ? What 
d^s this Beam to have been at first were the vine in a marshalled enny? 
done? By whom, on axtraordina^ What ia the meaning of tbe expreislon 
oeoaeione? oriffnr# txpUcarel What free space 

iSBi. Whet kind of muiioal inatru- wai allowed eackmaa in the maniples? 
mesta did tbe Romani use in their 1S87. Where were the rc/ffciplaced ? 
aimyP Bnunierace and deeoribe them. —Tbe Roman l^ione P—The alliai sod 
Of what material were they all com- auxUiariee ? — The . oavalrv? What 
posed ? Wh4 ealled from this latter poii- 

them benee ealled't By what portien tion? To what troops is this name 
nf tha an» wae the tuba need ? The eomisonly applied P 
fffafWf? ^hy does Virgil cell them 1986. Was the above arrengement 
both eonnlvef What is meant by ad always observed? Whet wea the 
tertiambutelnamj Why so? ./fcfrr dupfcjr7—What, tbe defer Hm- 

1291. How wee the tine determined ?, plexf Does Cmser, in deaonbing hii 
In what did a prinoipal part of the own batilee, make any mention of tbe 
diiOlpUne of tbn eama eonaiat P What HastatU Primipes, and TVfarfff 
wae an army benee calted? Enumerate How did he generally draw up .hie 
Bome of the exerotsea of the camp ? troope P In how many did he drew 
1183. How many sigsela were given up his forces at the battle nf PharsalieP 
vHiea the geneiul theu^t fwoper to da- What waa aueta an order of battle 
camp? what did dam trouw do on re- properly oellad ? 
oeivlng Um Ant ddpnal P-^n recelviDg 19W. Where were tha bravest troops 
Che ineend ?—On the third ? In what plaoed in the time of Omaar? Was 
0^? Whnt waa an agmau pitatum tbla tbe aneiant practice ? To whom is 
net JhufneiP Wbati an ageieii incau- the change aeonbedP For wbat,<be- 
UmI Wae ffie fdiiu ot an army on aides the whole or part of an army in 
_ _ niwaie the tame? How waa it order of hatUoi is tito word acks put 7 

vnfledF men wae it balled dfewfi Quote an example. . 

gnadrwfnm J What were the tpecu- IfiOO. What ii she meaning eiMUtCi 
ifferuii} fnWf vj^erthe emptfon? uniuttignil Why? Bxplainthdpiirteef 
IM. Hew wme cheeoldlen traiaad --rHIguat^iabuimbtiikariUiJtcoUo^ 
fa ebiiinm the miUWry_paee, and to eatj tignaWerm oouMrfere; iferrej 
fifliew the amdardi ? What artiiclao a M^ms diseedare/ tigna r$/trre ; eon^ 
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Jtrrt tbI tignU collate cot\/ligere; 
signis infeatis tn/erri, ire vel incederes 
urbem intrare aub aignU; aub signia 
(egionea ducere; aigtui ii\feata ferre. 

1301. Of wbat WBS tbe eotigu of r 
manipuUu aneieiitly compoMdf Wbat 
dOBB the BxpretBioo milta manipularia 
baocB Bignily P DeBurihe it bb it exioted 
in iBisr tioiBB, What were the 
BtandardB bsoce ealled? 

IS03. We fiud meotioo made of the 
•taDdarda of the ooborti; wbat ex¬ 
planation of tbia diffiouUy eon you 
give P Do the dlTlBiona of the legion 
aaem to bare been alwayi the aame P 
Mention an instanoe. Of wbat fact at 
leaat are we oertoin P What are the 
difioionB moat f^queutly mentioned ? 
For wbat is cohora put wben applied to 
the loBiona ? I’o wnom ia It applied in 
Plin. Bp.X. lOr? 

1303. Row warostbe Ntandarda of tbe 
different difiiiona diotinguiBhad from 
one another ? What waa tbe atandard 
of tbe cavalry ? Wbat waa it called ? 
Who were the Vexillarii f From wbat 
did they reoeive tbeir name? For 
what efae la vexUlutn or vexUlatio 
aometimoB put ? 

1304. In wbat light wai tbe loaa of a 
atandard alwayi regarded 7 Wbat 
puniibmant waa BODetimBi inflicted on 
tha atandard bearer? For what pur- 
pote wai the atandard on thla acoount 
aotnetlmei thrown among tbe eoeny P 

1803. What waa tbe oommon atandard 
of the legion efier tbe time of Mariua ? 
For what la AmtiUt hence put?—For 
what, Ai^uila Signage f Where waa 
it anciently carried r Where, after (he 
time of Mariua ? Where wai tbe 
general'a ordinary plaoeP Quota a 
paiaaga from Virgil to that effect. 
Wbeiher waa he on foot or horaeback ? 
Wbot other offlcera were placed sear 
tbe atandard P 

. 1300. What Boldiera were called 
AnieaignaHi t — What, Poataignani t 
Who do the Subaignani aBetu to have 
been? .What waa the generaro body 
guard called P By whom waa it flrat 
inatitutedP le U mentioned by CeoBarP 

1309, Wbat waa the aignat for battle ? 
Where wee it dieplayed P What took 
place before the troope were merebed 
out to the fleld P Hew did they inti- 
mete their approbetion P Wbat waa 
ellenge on auon an occaaion aiippoaed 
to indicate ? Where waa tbia addreaa 
BometimM made? By wbat title did 
a general alwaya addreaa hia nrucpaP 
Row duLCaMar aTall bimaelf of ihla 
oirenmaBeee to mortify the aoldiera of 
tbo tenth legion wben they demanded 
their diaeharge ? 

1306, Wbat waa the aignal for Birch¬ 


ing? Wbat did the aoldiera at ^ 
aame time ahout ? Wbat Biiparetllbm 
waa connected with the paliini up of 
tbeatandarda? Quote an examplefnnn 
Florue. How waa the watch-word, 
then given ? 

1803. With wbat were many of thn 
aoldiera in tbe meanllma ooeupiedP 
Wbat waa again dona to encourage Um 
troopa when tbe army waa advanoed 
near the enemy P Tranatate the es- 
preaaion —ctamr atque im- 
petua ram decrevit. When waa it 
uaed ?' Why clamor atque impetats P 

1310. What troopa began tha batllaP 
Wbither* did they retreat when re- 
pulaad ? By whom were they auooeed- 
edP Whit were tbeae leet ealled» 
from their reeling In a afooning pna-| 
ture ? Explain thuphraae—en Triarioa 
vention eat. Hew did the Trierii, on 
tfbe repulae of the Haitatl and Prin- 
cipea, renew the combat? What wee 
tbe oonaeguence of ihic arrangement ? 
What waa the reault if tbe TVfaril 
were defeated P Are (be aliangea that 
ware made after tbe time of Marina un 
tbia manner of attack aaliafaetorlly 
known? 

1311. How did thi Romaea vary tbn 
line of battle ? Mention aome of iheen 
variationa. Wbat waa the wedge 
figure called ? Whit wea It called by 
the aoldiera P Wbat waa tbe form at 
Che forctpat Bv plain tbe pbraaen— 
otbea facere vel volverei In ordan m 
tutari vel conalobare. What wu 
meant Vf terra f 

1318. What waa dose after the gain¬ 
ing of a victory P Were ancb letrora 
frequent under the emperwe? How 
did the eenaio signify their approba¬ 
tion ? Who attended htan ia the Caaan- 
lime 7 

y. MILITAhY XKWABPI. 

1313. wbat was the higheat mllllary 
reward P To whom waa it given ? 
What tnaoription did It bear P Of what 
waa it made? Whatdoei Virgil hence 
call it ? By whom waa It at orat pre. 
aeoted P By whom, under the nn- 
perora P With what honoura waa it 
attended? Wbat bononr, among 
othera, waa decreed to Aogua^ aa 
the perpetual preaerver of hia eitinehe f 
What do wa in oonaequenee find na 
acme of hia coina P 

J3I4. What waa tbe Corona ffdffnrlf 
val Caatrenaia f—Tha Corona MeanHaf 
—Tbe Corona NavaUaf-^Tha Cbrbna 
Roetrataf Who ia tha only perana 
that ia Mid to hava received Ht' To 
wham elae waa Htia given^ aeeerting to 
Peitaa and PlioyP Row do you 
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Mont foTthii dlierepknc^ ofaUtcneot? 
WkBt wti tbe Corona Obtidionalis f 
yNhnt Tmnfc Aid it bold kisoDg miUlkr; 
lionoun? To wbcm were golden 
crown# given ? Mention lone ot thooe 
on whom'they were beatowed. 

13Lfi. MfeDtion oome other amelter 
military rewerd#. Wberei end by 
whom* were tbaae preaeou conferred ? 
Vi^bat additional marh of honour waa 
ahown to auch aa reoeWed them ^ On 
what ooeaiioni were they worn ? 
When were they Arat worn at the 
pobliegamM? 

1816. Where were the apoile taken 
from the enemy depoaited ? Wbat 
were tbe Spolia OpUnaf Where were 
they auapended ? How often were 
they obtained before the fall of the 
lepablio? By whom? To wbat 
■pidia doea Florud apply the epithet 
Ofimaf Why li be tocorreot in ao 
UoiDK ? Wbat reward did aoldtera 
Mimetimea receive on account of their 
bravery F What were they henoe 
called r What doei Cloera call the 
double phy, oleiheOf tkc. which they 
aometlmea received ? 

VI. ATaiuiiru. 

18U> Wbat wea the bigheat mlUtary 
honour which could be obtained in the 
Ronaaa elate ? From wbat waa it ao 
called? WhatgavarUe to it at Rome? 
Who waa the drat that entered the city 
in tb« form of a ragular triumph ?— 
The neat? Who wee the Arat that 
triumphed after the espiratiou of hi# 
magietraoy ? 

1819. By what body wa# a triumph 
generally decreed ?->By wbomp ocoa- 
aiooallyf in oppoaition to tbe MDate? 
For what aervteea waa it awarded ? 
What wai auoh a triumph called ? 
Give aome phraaoa lignifying to fri< 
•wipk; to lead in triumph, 

1819. In what apeoie# of war waa a 
victory ootttlod to no trlnmph ? Men- 
tioB aome other caaei in which a 
generali tfaongfa auooeaiful. could not 
epioy a Juat triumph. Were theee 
mitta atrlMy obeerved ? 

1980. Wm the authority nf tbi 
■onato or the order of the people In- 
diapenaable to the eelehration of a 
trlumpb? Wboie did triumj^ of thia 
kM uko plaoa? Wim waa tbe Ant 
ttat oeiebnited a triiunph on the 
Alban monautn ? When ? 

1S9I. Waa it not contrary to the eon 
general to enter lh» city 
while inveiled with military eommand? 

wu tbii diftenlty obviated ? 
Whenoe did the triumphal prooeaaion 
hiflJi? Whit WM Hi route? How 


were the atreeta through which it 
paaeed, adorned? Deacribe tbe pro- 
eeialcn. 

1893. Whet aavage order did the 
general give when he began to turn 
hla chariot from the Forum to the 
Capitol? Waa thla alwaya tbe oaae ? 

1883. Wbat ceremcniea were par* 
formed in tbe Capitol ? Ofwbatcolour 
were tbe vicilma t Whence were they 
brought? Wbat did tbe victor then 
depMit in the lap of Jupiter? Whit 
elae did be dedicate to that divinity? 
Wbet followed tbe performance of tbe 
laered ritea ? Were the oonaula pre« 
apnC at thia entertainment? Why? 
With wbat pemp waa he conducted 
home ? 

1104. How were tbo gold and Oliver 
diapoaed of? What apace of time did 
tbe triumphal procBaaion oceupy ? How 
many daye did that of Pauloa Emilia# 
take up ? Wbat waa a triumph called, 
for a viotory gained at lea ? Who waa 
the Arat that received that honour? 
For what victory ? What other honour 
waa eonferred upon that commander ? 

1888. Wbat wea an Ovatiol Why 
waa it ao oallcdif In what reapact# 
did it differ from a regular triumph P 

1SS6. To whom wa# tbe honour of a 
triumph conAned after the time of 
Augustus P What reward to tha vie- 
corioua general was aubstlttitod in ite 
room P Why were triumphal honours 
no longer bsatowed ? Mention aome 
individuala who, on thiasDcouati da- 
olined a triumph, aUhougb offered to 
them. Who waa the last Homan 
general to whom a triumph . was 
granted ? For wbat victories ? Where 
did be celebrate It ? Who were tbe 
lest that celebralsd a triumph at 
Rome ? When V 


YU. UILITA&T FUNISBHEMTS. 

1837, What Were some of tbe lighter 
miUlsry punlihmeots P What delin- 
quenta were puniahed by deprivation 
of pay ? Wbat wai a aoldier puniahed 
in thla manner, called P To whom 
doe OloexofaoatlouslyapplytblsoameP 
Of wbat singular puniaraent 'does 
Aulas Oelllua make mention? What 
was the lorfeiture of their spears 
ealled 7 

1839. Mantion imne of tbd more 
severe punlshmeptf. What was 
BoourgiBg to death called? Of what 
crimes wae this tbe usual pwishmsnt 1 
How wfts it InAieted? idy, if he 
made hit eecapp, might he net retnra 
to bis native country? By whose 
authority wen punlalmaAti indicted ? 
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Wbftl wM Vecimathl—ncesivuitiol^ 
Centuimatio? 

VIII. MIUTARY PAY AND DISCIIAROB. 

1329. When did the Rqiiiid foot fimt 
reoeUepRy?—WheDjtho bone:' Whit 
WRi the diily piyi duriog the republic, 
uf A foot Boldiir P—Of i oenturioo P^Of 
oD £qveit How muoh wu It riiied 
by JuliuB Cseiir? Wbit wu iu 
amouat under AuguituiP Whitfirther 
addition wao made to it by Doaltian ? 
Wbat waa the pay of the tribunei? 
What body la the army recaivad double 

pay ? 

1330. With what were the aoldiero 
furaiotaed, beaidei pay P Were these 
giren ia addition to full payP Wbat 
allowaooB of corn did the alliai re- 
eeUeP Hy whom were they olotbed 
and piidr 

1881. Wereeooki anciently permitted 
in the Roman army ? Wbat was the 
number of meali P What were they P 
Whioh of tbeae wai the principal 
..meal? In what attitude waa dinner 
oommonly taken ? Wbat was the or¬ 
dinary drink of the eoldiere called P Uf 
what did it conclat P 

1392. When were eoldiere called 
£meriti7 Whet waa tbe diicharge 
.called? What wbb meant by Afiiiio 
CafAfarto P— Gratiosa f^/gnominiosa ? 

1838. What, by £xauc(oratio7 By 
whom was thie kind of diiobarga in- 
iroduoed P Why were they called Vex- 
Marii rel Su 6 /t 0 naMit Whet le the 
proper eignlfication of Exawiorartf 

IX. HBTHOD OF ATTACKING AND C8- 

FKNDIKG TOWM. 

1884. What was meant by vppugnatio7 
What by obsidto f Huw waa ih b former 
conducted P — Tbo latter P Of what 
were tbeaa linea of contraTallation 
and oircumvaliation compoaed T 

1836. Wbat were tbe Cervi t For 
wbat were chay intended ? Wbat were 
the Cippif What lay in front of tbeie P 
»Of what depth P In what form did 
they interaaet each other ? Wbat were 
they oalledP Wbat were tbe Taleaef 
What, the Jltimutif Whit other 
worka did Cimar make in front of 
theae at tbe liege of AUiiaf Where 
were tbe beiiegare diapoaed P 

1^. Wbat wu looked to in pitobing 
the campi Wbat waa tbe Agger f 
Of what dimeniione waa that which 
Cmaarniaed agelnet .deffHcaMi ^ How 
waa Agger aeeured? Wbat waa 
the idb of tbeae ? Wbat number ef| 
them le Coear anid to diafi erected 
anmni Aletiaf Wbat wdre tbe an 
giqeo called? 


1337. Wbat other ipeclri of toweri 
waa employed in itegee P By what 
precaution were they prevented from 
being eet on fire by tbe enemy ? Of 
wbat Bine were they? Were they 
effective P 

1338. What WM the Aries^' Why 
waa thla machine ao called ? How 
wai it worked? With wbat waa it 
covered? Why? How were they 
puehed forward ? Wbat waa another 
machine eimilar in form end use in 
the Vineaef Why WaB it an called? 
Wbat were two otbere? For wbat 
purpoaea were tbeae mantle^ or ahfda 
oaed ? To what expedient had tbe 
beaiegera recourae when the nature of 
tbe ground would not permit the 
ereotion of tbeae macbinea? Wbat 
phraae waa applied to tbie? Wbat* 
did they do wbeiwthey ooly wlcbed to 
sap the foupdation of tbe walla ? 

1330. How did tbe bealeged ooanter- 
aot tbeae efforta of their enemiee? 
Wbat ii tbe beat meeoa of baQoming 
acquainted with thia eulMBCt? Men* 
tlon aome remarkable alegea whose 
deecription by olaieical autbore will 
affbrd full Inforaation upon it. 

1840. To wbat cuitom doea tbe phrase 
Evocare Deoa refer? Give an atloaion 
to tbie belief from Virgil. Wbat are 
tbe Remane eaid to have kept aeoret, 
on thie aorountP Where have we the 
form of a lurrendi'r P —And of the 
uaual mode of plundering a captured 
city ? 

NATAL AFFAIRS OF TBS ROUiNS, 

MSdl. WbRt kind of voeaele were 
alvei, Untres, seavhae vel monoxvla F-- 
rates f^amnaer-^navigia vititia vel 
naves sutiles f To whet veaaele of the 
preaent day did tbeae leet bear aome 
reeemblanoe ? 

1S43. To whom is tbe invention of 
tbe art of eaillDi, aa well ea of ^leltera 
end of aBtronomy, aacrHied P To whom 
do the poete eaoribe it P Why doee 
the fonneriseem to be the more oorrect 
aooount? 

1848. To whom U tbe Inveatlen of 
aailB iltrilKiled ? Of wbet materUli do 
they arem to hive been Aral nuido ? 
What Gallie people made nae of akina 
for eaUa even in the time of Onaar ? 
Of wbat ware they afterwtida mMe ? 
Wbat were they tiranoe called ? W^t 
aubatitute waa aomatiBiea need P 

1844. Did naval affaire attract tbe 
attention of the Bomaiui at an early 
period P Wbat were tbeir flint veeaela 
enllvd ? Why? What commander 
bore the aumame of Cbredcj'f Why? 
From wbat are they aaid to bive token 
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tbi modfl of Iheir firot ihip of wor f 
Why' doeo tbU ippoar Improbttbisl 
Vrom wbtt modal ware tbelr Aral abipa 
lit war more probably bolltf When 
did they begin lo make aome figure by 
•ea P 

1848. .What want ablpi of war called ? 
Why? Whal were abipa of burden 
ealied? Wbet wu the differenoe in 
tbeir form ? Wbar, in tbalr mode of 
aaillng ? Wbat were veiaala with twu 
Hera or raaka of oara called?—with 
three f—with four f—with Jive f—with 
airl— with jeven? Why were thaia 
nailed by a Greek name P What thoie 
above tnl^ number ? What ia the 
greateat number of tiera that we find 
mentioned in Livy ? How many had 
the abipa of Antony ? 

. 1840. Wbat ia the moat generally 
received opinion reepuoting the manaer 
in which me rowera lat? By wbat ia 
ifaii opinion oooftrmed P Doea thia 
remove all difieulty? 

1847. How many claaaea of rowen 
were there? Wbat were they called 
by the Oreaka ? From what did they 
derive tbeir namea? Where did the 
TbreDlt»?-The Zaugiue?—The Thala- 
mitnait? By wbat hypoiheaea have 
nihen attempted to remove tha difii- 
eulty of auppoiing aeveral banka of 
oara above one another P 

1348. Wbat were the naves aetuariae? 
By wbat other namei were they oatled? 
which of tbeia were the moat re¬ 
markable ? For wbat victory waa 
Aaguatua chiefly indebted to veaaeU of 
thia eleii? 

1849. From wbat other eirenmatanoea 
did abipa take tbeir namea ? What were 
nave* mercatoriaef^/rumentafiae 
vOtariaef—olearkipf — piscatoriae va! 
lenuncutt f^tpeculatoriae vei explora- 
toriaef Piraticae vet prae^atoriae f 
fftppagogae f TaheUatiae f-^vectoriae 
gravesgue f^annotinae privataeque f 

l3M). What vaa a large Aaiatio abip 
caned among the OreekaP Why? To 
whom doea rliny aaorihe the inTontlon 
of It ? Wbat wera gaiUea |pr amuaa- 
mentealled? What waa thejparcremcia 
vel inHguef Wbat wae the atern 
ealied P Why ? What oaremonlea 
ware perform^ there? What veaaela 
were ctUed eorhitaef Why? Wbat 
waa the apluatref By what waa the 
admirol'a gbip diatinguiahed P 

1881. Metttioa the chief parte oi a: 
■hip. Why ware abipa called ceratae* 
What were the Mra called ? Wbat ia. 
tba atriot moaning of tonsa and paimm ? 
Whit were the aeate ef 

celled P Wbat waa th. _ 

What were the thonga called by wbieb 
It wna tied P What la menat by navis 


duorum svalmaruml Haa scatmus any 
more eveanaive mBBDlng ? Wbat waa 
the easterial 

1392. Wbat waa the rudder called ? 
Wbat» the pilot? What waa the oon- 
atruotion of veuela called caeiaraa? 
Why were they ao called? Mention 
a people who derived tbeir name from 
the uae of lucb vaiaeli. Wbat waa the 
meet oalleil? Where and when waa 
it erected ? — When, taken down ? 
What waa the place called where it 
•tood ? How many maata had the abipa 
of the anoienta ? 

18^8. What ware the aall-yarda 
called ? —> Tbe laila ? Explain the 
phraaea—Immfffrre rudentesj panders 
veUsx Wbat waa the uauel oolour of 
tbe aaila, and why ? 

1894. Wbat were the cornua in a 
BhipP—Tba vedesJ How wire tbeaa 
uaad ? Explain tha phraaea—/ccerc 
pedetnj obltqttat laevo pede carbasas 
obliquat sinus in ventum; currere 
utroque pede ; in contrarium navlgcre 
pTolaiis pedibus; intendere bracAia 
velis; dare vela ventis; vela facers i 
subducere tela} ministrare velis vel-aj 
velis remisj remiglc veloque. What 
doea Plaiitui mean by navales pedes ? 

1858. Wbat ware the suppara ve- 
loruml Mention acme parti wbioh the 
poets often pnC for tha whole ship. 
II velum ever lo uaad? What were 
tba armamenta of a ship? Quote a 
paiiage in which Virgil uses arma for 
the lailii—For tba rudder. 

1358. What kind of abipa were called 
restratae I Why ? Wbat waa the form 
of the beak ? Tbe material ? Give an 
authority. 

1887. What ware propugnaculal 
What epithet doea Virajj heoca apply 
to the word puppesj Wbat invention 
of this kind did Agrlppe make? Why 
were aome abipa eallad tectae vel con- 
stratae ? Apertae f What aiw the cor- 
raapondiBi Greek expreMlona ? 

1888. Wbat were the fori? What, 
the ponfM'vel rcatoat Wbat waa ibe 
enebor ealied ? Of wbat waa It made 7 
How waa it used? What are the 
phrasea—fo cast anchorj to weigh 
anchor; to ride at anchor; to cut the 
cablet Whet did tbe Vanatl oae in- 
•tead of ropea P 

1888. What was thniPoflf or Mehfbdis7 
—Tbe Hetinaoula or Orae7 What la 
thenwaningof tha phrase oramtolvere? 

IBM. Mantlon aema other apparatoa 
with which a ship waa fumlabed. 
What wae sahurra7 What wm the 
Tarlana kiuda of wood amplom in 
■hip butidin#? Of what kind did tha 
Vesetl make naat What, and wbnrf« 
were tbe navaUa I 
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i361. How were fceta mRDoed ? 
Whftt were tbeir marioers ualled 
Wbo were the clajJtiarHf 'Were tbeie 
alwayi a dUtinct kind of troopa ? In 
what eatimation waa tbia aervica lieid? 
Oire a pnwf of tbia. Were the 
rowan armed? What were tbe con- 
quered etatea and alliei in after timea 
TOund to furniab ? 

1302. M entioD tbe two principal atate- 
douki in tbe Roman empire. What 
waa the admiral of the whole fleet 
called F-~Hif ahip ? Who uaed at fint 
to Bommaod the fleeta of the republic? 
What were tbe commanders of each 
ahip called? Wbati the matter or 
proprietor of a trading veiaal ? When 
waa he aaid navicufaiiam/acere f 

186-1. Wbac waa tbe pilot called ? 
Where did be ait ? Wbat waa £ii 
duly? Hogr did the anoisnta supply 
the want of tbe compaai? How did 
they aot when orertahen by a atonn ? 
Who waa the proreta ? 

1864. What woB the perion called 
who bad command over tbe rowera? 
How did he reflate their motions P 
What were the MeMariil How were 
they wont to animate each other ? What 
doea nauticw clamor hence algnify ? 

1363. What reiigioua earemonieB took 
place before n fleet set out to sea ? 

1866. Wbat became of ibipa during 
winter? Wbat ia the verb uaed 
for drawing a veaael up on land?—For 
lauDobing? How waa this done? 
What were theea rollara called ? 
What waa the machine called which 
Archimedes inrented for this purpose? 
Were ahipa ever conveyed over land ? 
Give a few inetanoea. 

1367. How were they conatructed for 
tbii piirpoae 7 How waa theiigDal for 
embarking given? in what order did tbe 
troopa embark? What order waa 
usually observed in sailing ? To wbat 
were they very attentive when they 
approached the place of their destina¬ 
tion P Why ? What doea appeller^ 
tetium mean ? What religious ritee 
faiiowed the dlaembarkation of the 
troops ? 

How did they proceed when 
the country wu bdatiM and there was 
DO proper narboun? HoW| if they were 
to remain only fw a abort time ? 

1860. Wbat waa a harbour called ? — 
tbe entrance of it?—the aides or piers ? 
Wbat* waa the Pbaroe?—the ctaus- 
trum ? What was the usual alia of 
barbonra ? Wbat waa tbe harbpur at 
the meolh of tbe Tiber hence called ? 
What name waa given to artlftcUl har- 
boura P What were tbs ueea of the 
doi^ a^ieialng the harbouri ? 


1370. Howwerefleeta anranged,when 
about to engage? In wbat forma were 
they UBually drawn up ? What to^' 
place before the battle ? What waa 
the signal for engaging ? How was the 
battle conducted ? What was done in 
aiegei? How did tbe victors proclaim 
their triumph ? 

1371. Ware the trading vesieU of the 
ancients in general larger or imallar 
than those of the moderns? Mention 
one or two wblob were of vait sise. 

OtriTOMS OF THB ROHAMS. 
l.—TBR ROMAN DRESS. 

1372. Wbat was the distin^Uhing 
part of the Ro|aan dreaa ? . Wbat waa 
the nation hence called ? What was 
the disllnguisbiog part of the Greek- 
dress ? What wer^they henoe called ? 
Of the Gallic dreaa ? What name did 
Gallia Gualplna reoeWe after It was 
admitted to tbe idgl^ti of Roman eitraen* 
ship? la wbat other eenees ie togati 
aomelimee used ? Explain the words 
\fabula togatae et palUiUae ? 

1373. Hid tbe Romens wear the foga 
in foreign coantries? Mention eome 
exceptions to the general practice. 
What kind of garment wei tbe togaf 
Wbat waa the fold which it formed on 
the breast called ? For what purposes 
waa the sinM nied? What uae is 
Fabiua the Roman ambasMdm' said to 
have made of it| when ha deoounoed 
war in the senate of Carthage? What waa 
the form of tbe toga aoaording ta 
Hionyaiua ? In whet did tbe anoieiit 
toga differ from that of later times ? 

1874. Whet is the meaning of umbo 

aa applied to the togal Explain the 
words aocingero m, tsT arcingit vel 

ad opui ? In whet respeota did toe toga 
of the rich and niflile differ from that of 
the lees weelthy ? What was the toga 
called whan new ? When old ? Ua 
w^tdid Che Romana bestow greatpains 
in the uae of the f Of a ? Waa the form 
of it aiwaya the same? How waa it 
ma^ at flrat^ when the Romans had no 
otbsr dress? 

1875. Was its use oonflned to males ? 
What was the diwea of matroos In after 
times t For whet Is HuUta henoe pot ? 
Wbat wea the paUa f With whet deee 
the aeholiait on Horace make ttldentl* 
cal ? What does be cell it ? Wbat do 
tome think that this fringe constituted? 
What is certain with regard to the 
pallat Why? What woman were 
called togatae t Why? What doea, 
Martial mean by itolatui pwderf 
Wbat was the epclas f la what eenae 
does Horace use foge, Od. 111. 6, 10? 
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Why ? Sspliln the phTua nf* 
bati eetebr^$7 Whet wu the toga 
eamdtdaf Whit wii the eoloar of tOo 
toga Id nimroiBg ? Whet wei it theo 
ealled ?—Tboaa who wore it ? In wbet 
other eenu is fuUati nmetimeB need ? 
Whtt WM the inourniDg robe of women 
"eelled? Dirt they uae more thin one 
of thefo P For whit pnrpoee P To whit 
nnmber did the Twelve Tibtei reilrict 
them P 

lft7d. On whit acciaions win the 
ignthesii worn? Whit wie the toga 
praetextaf By whom wie it worn? 
Wiiii wii the toga picta'ifX palmatal 
Wbit dvee amicitM prutextata mein P 
Why P Whit were young people hence 
colled ? Esploin the eipreMioni verba 
pr»textata{ mores praetextati. When 
^dld the toea(%\\ in i great mooiitro into 
dieuie p By whom iTei it etill worn ? 

1877. Whit woi the Bywhnn 

Wii it worn P Of whit woe It mide P 
1379. What wii the toga virUUf 
By what other niniee wee it kDown ? 
Why wii it io called ? Where wie the 
ceremony of ohanging ths toga per¬ 
formed ? At whit time 7 
I STD. Wfait wia the dies togaevirtlUf 
What pbraie wia applied, with allnaion 
to tbli eeremony, to the young man'i 
entrancB on the builneiiof life r Whit 
ie the meaning of tiroeiniumf Why 
were the young men oilled tironesi 
Whet doee jHmere tirodnium main? 

, 1880. Whit took place after all the 
fonmlitlei of the day were flnlahed P 
What ware tbeie oalled T What waa 
the oongiarium t Whit did Serviui 
ODiot wTcb regard tn the aMiimpCion of 
the toga virim7 Wii the toga virilis 
invariably aHumed at the age of aeven. 
tien P At what age, under the em> 
perora P In what light ware they 
rtfirded before thii 1 — afterwarda ? 
Where did young men of rank com. 
raenly live after putting on the toga 
VirUUf Did they conduct thenuilvea' 
like man of more mature yaara during 
the drat year after the seremony P 
1181 1 Had the ancient Romani any 
ether clothing beiidee the togal By 
whom were they imitated in thie rei- 

E ot? What epithete have the poeti 
nee applied te hia toga 7 What gar¬ 
ment enme to be afterwarda worn u^er 
the t^f What were cMrodctae, or 
tunUnc manicatae f-^Tunleae talares f 
Were (beae much worn? WhyT With 
what ornament were they wern under 
the Empenire P 

. 1818. How wai the tunic faatenedP 
What other parpeee did that girdle 
aerve? Quote a piaeaga in whien tbia 
ia ahown. Sapwin the mannay in 


which dtcoilare ligoiftea to deceive P 
How ume tfaa termi eifi0fiM,praecincf«f 
anAMtecinctw, to be uaedfor indwtHuSt 
tjcpedittu voignavus, and discinctui for 
mollU, or toervy—Eapliin tha.phraiefl 
cincti AJHi 4Ueineti ludert; discinctaqiie 
in ofia natiu. How don discinctus cuma 
to have thie meaning ? Wbitdoea/or- 
enrfrt mean, and how P 

1. Wm the tunio worn only by 
men ? In what reapeoti did the female 
tunio differ from tbet worn by malai ? 
Were girdlei alio uied by woman ? 
Did the Romani me a belt abova the 
toga f Whit wai the tunica recta or 
regUlaf^Tht latm clavwl—Tbo an- 
gwtus or pauper claoue f' 

JS84. Who were the tribuni et praefecti 
laticlavii in the time of Augiiatui P— 
The angugHclavii f When waa the 
latne clwus aiiumed P What wai tba 
tunica palmatal Wiry doea Juvenal 
call it tunica JovU ? to whom did the 
lenate lometlmea preaent tunics of this 
descrlptioD ? What does Horace mean 
by tunicatus popellusl-^AuA Plautua, 
by Tunicatus Homo P Why ? What 
dreii.did pervone of fbrtune and rank 
me in the country ? 

1898. What wai the fntPuiium or 
tubueula ? What ia it called by later 
writers ? What, rtndon or vutsf ByS’ 
sinaef WhencB was it brought V Wee 
it uaed fay the ancient Romans P 
When was it IntrodncedP 

1BB0 What waa the tupparum ? The 
Utcerna ? Tba eucuUual In wboev pre¬ 
sence Wes the lacerna laid aside? Where 
was it at ^.*it used ? Did it afterwards 
come to be much used in the elky Pkl^?" 
a proof of this P What wai the 
Tm penula ? Why ie it lometimasiM- 
ed PauiapinaJ When was it oattid 

1387. What was the rogum ? Was it 
aver worn in the oily ? By whom ? 
Explain the expretsion dUtoAP a<*go 
impositum in sublime Jactan^^, 

1388. What were fasciae, HWW and 
feminaliaf By whom were dmpppro- 
bably used at first P By whom aftar- 
warda P What were focatiai By whom 
were they ebiefiy used ? What else was 
Bomettmes used nr that purpose f What 
ware pvrifceBdes?—Give the oompoai. 
tion of thie and tbe former word. 

1889. What eovaringi bid the Romani 
fbr ttie feet? ^at was the Amt of 
these OiUad? The second? Why 
were they Mid to be disoaiceati P Whet 
ware the iboes nf (ha Greeks oalled T 
Was the calceua used In travelling P 
At feaeta f Was the solea uaed in pnb' 
Hof 

1390. Deacrihe Che ahoe wem by 
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■eniton. Whit ii it hence eelled?— 
md the foot f To whom rioeMbif leeiB 
to hive been peouliar? Whet U it hence 
oeiied ? 

ISSl. Of whit colourweretbeihoes of 
womenP Ofmen ? HowweretbejTei- 
peotiveiy adorned? Whet were cotcef 
repandif Hoteminyletobetiereiena- 
loreiiid to have need ? How mBnyiple- 
belane? 

1392. Whitwai the pero*, By whet 
people wee it molt worn ? Wbat kind 
of iboei did the poor lomettmee wear f 
On whit oriminili were they alio pat f 
What were sculponeifeF What were 
the ehoei of the eoldiere called 7 Of tbe 
DomedUna? Of tbetragediana? Wbat 
were udones t What, soUae ferreae f 
How were they faeteoed to tbe bo.if? 
Of what enpeDBive material were they 
lenetimea made? 

IdBd. Did the anolenti nie glovea t 
What reaaon have we to believe that 
they did? Wbat was the practice of 
the ancient Romani with regard to tbe 
covering of the head ? With what ex- 
oeptioQ 7 With which of the hoooure 
decreed to him by the eenate, ii Ceear 
hence laid to have been chiefly pleased t 
Why i What did they use in tbe city 
ae a aoreea from the beat and wlndf 
When'did they take thli off? On wbat 
ocoailpne did they veil their headi? 
Who waa the only god at whose rites It 
*waf not veiled f Was it not also veiled 
in times of calamity 7 Give Instancea. 

1894. Wbat was tbe pifetw, and when 
worn? By what other class of peYions 
waa It worn? Wbat epithet ii hecoe 
applied to manumitted alaveaP For 
wbat ie pifeiM hence put? By whom 
else wii it worn? What kind of cap 
er hat wai used on Journeys ? What 
does petasattu hence signify ? Where 
and for what purpose did Calignla per¬ 
mit the use or a hat similar lo this ? 

IS06. How did tbe women dress their 
halrT Who else dressed their bair in 
tbia fora? What kind of cap did they 
sometiisei uae 7 In what eense is mvn* 
dut mutisbris used, and why ? With 
what did the ladies anoint their hair ? 
How did they change Iti colour ? When 
wu the aee of hair powder flrst Intro¬ 
duced ? With wbat did they frinie or 
onrl thalr hair ? What doee ci>ma eat- 
amtifrata henoe aignlfy f In wbat 
•ecaeisAomocaiMifofrafMuied? What 
doda cana in gradut /armata mean ? 
Fiexu» cincinnorum vet annutorvm f 

IBM. Who were the Cinijtonu or 
(Hnararti f Of what punishment were 
they In danger, If e elngle lock wai im¬ 
properly placed ? Howmitfiyfemalebair 
dreeaara had every woman of fashion? 
How wai the hair adorned? Were the 


head dreu and riband# of matrono and 
virgins tbe eame 7 Eiplain cbapvpree* 
lions vittae tenuu, injigne pudarU^ 
nil mihi cum vttta ; et vos gweiu rtf fee 
longaque vestii abest* What ii tbe robe 
here denominated Utnga vestiif What 
class of women wore mitres ? Of men f 
What was tbe use of the reUcutum 
auratum ? What does Martial call it ? 
Why? 

1S07. What means did the women 
employ to improve their eomplaxloni ( 
What, for example, did the empres# 
Poppeea invent for this purpose? In 
what used she also to bathe ? Was the 
USB of -oosmetioa crioflned to women? 
For whetpurposa were pumice stones 
used ? Of what paints did they mak« 
USB ? Hdw did they retaove the small 
hairs from their cheeks P With wbat^ 
did they paint tl^ edges of ihelr eye¬ 
lids and eye-brows? 

ISM. Wbat was a aplenlumt end for 
wbat used? How did the Romani en¬ 
deavour to preserve their teeth? With 
whet did they supply their place when 
lost ? Who is said to have invented tbe 
pulling of teeth? 

1909. Wbat were ear-rlagi called? 
Of what were they made ? now many 
were worn in eeoli ear? Why doe# 
Seneca say, uxer tua loeupUiU dormw 
auribus cenxum geriff What were 
necklaces oellod? Of wbat were they 
made? Whit were they called when 
worn by men? Whit were ormlffaef 

1400. What was the tegmentum f 
What does vestit segmentata hence 
mesa? What was the ttropMumf 
Tbe jplntAer P What wai the ordinary 
colour of clothea in the time of the re¬ 
public? Did it continue ID? 

1401. When did silk become, known 
to the Romani ? What wai It oallsd ? 
To whom WM the uie of it forbidden ? 
Wu it used pure, or mixed with tome 
other stuff? Was It worn aa it bad 
been manafaotnred In India P Who it 
laid to have been tbe flrst who wore a 
robe wholly of silk? Why la It e^ed 
venfurfsrNtf#? yvhyvestet Coaef On 
what account is the Emperor Anrcllan 
said to have refused hie wife a garment 
of pure silk 7 Wbat diiffnetion is madn 
by some writers between veifii Oeoehy- 
cimr and series? When, and by wlm, 
are allk-wonns said to have been flivt 
introdcoed at Oonstanffneple? Worn 
the Romani early acquaintedthe 
manner in wblcb eilk was mue? 

1409. Give examples of tbi three 
modes la which ololhae were TL L 
guisbed—texture, colour and piace of 
manDfaoinre. Mention Beme of the 
nldcei where purple waa diiefly Amad. 
Wlwnee waa it procured? WhidiMtade 
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of parpl* wu tbe moit vUtted f WbioU 
uader Auguitui? Wbat doei vejtU 
dibe^Aa ligQlfjr ? Whit vestis cocdnea Y 
Wbat AfeUtenHft e gojsypio vel rvlo? 
WbaH*ArvgianaoTi0nica7 Wbatjf’Ar^. 

7 flrgata 1 Scutulata ? Ga/- 
banaorinal GatbanatusJ moreseah 
bani 7 What veitis amethystina7~^ Go»- 
chytiatal-’-CrocotaJ Sittdon? Festis 
atra val pullal Waa the black dreca 
Cbo only aymhol of asurDios amoogit 
tbe Romona? 

1403. What yfu their moat coamoo 
oroament ? Prom whom duea thia cua. 
tnm aooffi to haTo beea borrowed? 
Were the rtngiof the higher aud lover 
ordora of the aame mati>rial7 Waa 
there no exoeptioa to thia ? Did thia 
diatinctlon continue to the cloae of the 
empire ? Why doea /atenal call aome 
'^nga smestres / How manv rioga did 
the ancient HomaiA uaually wear? 
On which band and finger Y What waa 
that finger called? What vraa the prao. 
rioe in later timea ? In wbat oitima- 
lloD waa thia held ? On what oooaaiona 
were riuga laid aatda f Wbat waa the 
daetytotheca f How weiw rioga orna- 
nented f What devicei did theae 
bear Y Wbat waa the eograTing on 
pDmpey'o riog? On Owiar’i? On 
that or Auguatui ? What ii aaid to 
hire bean the value of tbe gem in Che 
ring of Noniue ? 

HOi For wbat purpoaea were 
need? fiupliin the phratea ^ 
am daret as^/m^lus ad coenam ventre* 
What waa a ring cdled by the ancient 
Romaaa? By the Greeks? By both 
nationi ^terwarda? In what light waa 
the proaantation of a ring from a dying 
poraoh regarded? Were rings worn 
alao by women ? Whet waa the an- 
naiiiu fnOfiitotM f Of whatmiterial woa 
It made ? What kind of ring wu worn 
by thoae who trinmphed ? 

14M. Why does ClMroeall the Romans 
bnrhatif In wbat aonae doei Huraoe 
use tha term? When wu the Buatom 
of ehaving first iotroduoed at Rome ? 
Who uaived the ouetom of te^ng the 
hurd grewV Why? How did ^ 
Eomane wear their hair? Bifdidn 
the pbraM pdfwre figrtem. Bow wm 
tha day ilguaUeed on which they did 
ttii? AbMt whatofo wse It nnwl to 
•have Iho board foe cho first Omo* 
WhM did Aufiutna begin to ihevo 
T« whem were tho tome fierfielnli 
■Ad fiSt fiorfi^ appUed ? What wu 
doao tBch Bm growth ^ the hoaN f 

Why WMW youf men* till ihay roaohod 
a oift^ ago, eallod aoplflefl f 
tdifi. Wu Bda enysMiiilaioo af aBew« 
lag the hair M graw,oburved eolyln 
yaathf-Only oMg tto RuMua? 


By wbat sect among the Jews wbb it 
alio observed ? Wbat part of the beard 
did the Britunsahave in Ceaaar'i time P 
How did the Romani treat their hair 
nd beards in time of grief? I'be 
'reeks ? Wbat cuitom prevailed 
DDong tbe Cattl with respect to cutting 
the bair? Why la Soeratei oalled by 
PeraluB, barbatus magUterf Wbat is 
liber barbatuj f 

1407. Wai ibaving the only method 
imployed to remove hairs from the 
lody ? Wbat was the practice of Au- 
juatUB ? Of wbat tueihodi did ocit era 
make use? Wbat was tbli pulllog of 
tlie bair always auppoaed to indicate Y 
What waa the capUlamentumf How 
waa it made ? When did it begin tu 
be used ? Wbat were Tonsisre* and 
Tonitricesf Were there private as well 

piibJio tonsoraf Wbat were the 
hops called in which tbe latter offi¬ 
ciated ? 

1408. What was tbe wstis serviHs^ 
Whatklndof garmentwaa the exomis 
trdiphtheraf How waa it at one time 
iropoaad to disCingotab ilavei frnm 
itigeni ? Why waa tbe proposal aban- 
loned? How did aUvea wear iheir 
bair ? How, after manutniBiIbn ? With 
whom elae was it customary to ahave 
the head f What waa tbe practice of 

ose who had been acquitted of capital 
Imee? From wbat belief of tbe en- 
lients do we Isarn the imporuooap 
vhiob they attached to the cuuiDg of 
the hair? 

:i. Boaiaif SNTBBTAINIfaNTS, XgaRDtSfil, 
BATHS, TBIVATB OAMBS, &0. 

1409. How miny moBls a day am the 
■ncteot Romaoa auppoaed by aume to 
have taken? What wu their princi¬ 
pal meal In later timea ? At wbat time of 
the day wu it taken ? Wby wu it not 
talwn at an earlier hour? Wbat le meant 
by coitvititem intempesHvumf What, 
bycoeiM ajafefwcaiu? Wbat«#«prea- 
iteu were applied to e peniro who 
feaated in tbla manner f When wu 
one said idwre in dim 7 

1410. Wbat wu the prnndiiwi, and 
when token ? What wu it anciently 
called? Wby? What change took 
place? By what arrangement were the 
itdio apectadu prevented firem Inter- 
with Che hear of dinner ? When 
lie ouetom Intredtioed ? Of whet 
dM the dinner neaaUy oQOilst? What 
kind of dhurar wu that chied prwa 
dMmn emsfnaem ml adalteifahi / What 

In tonairmyT 

Uil. Whu wu ^ jmiaaUnmr 
What therimfiBBlIi? WhaidnuMi- 
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isMri ilKDify* ind how otme it to hors 
■uob ligDiflcstion ? ‘What ii the oorrei* 
poortiDg ligDtfieatiBa of comisiatic T Of 
comisjator ? What ware the merenda f 

1418. What were the chief artiolei 
of food amoni the anoiaut Romaoa? 
What doea pulmanfum benoe aigoify P 
— Uncta pulmentaria 7 How did their 
muit dlatlDguiBbad men lire when out 
Ilf offloB ? Did they oontinue lo praotiee 
auoh fragaUty ? 

1413. What wai the original poetara 
of the HomaoaattheirmeaU ? Wbanca 
wai the ouitnm of recliuing on oouchai 
introduced ? Waa it general or eon- 

\ Aned to the men P In what poaturea 
were the imagee of the goda plMed in 
hlectUterniumf Did the young aup in 
the aama manner? Wai the reclining 
poature obaerred at any other meal be> 
aidei inpper ? 

1414. what waa the aupping-room 
anciently called ? Afterwerda ? Why 
waa it called triclinium? What waa 
tba uaual numbar ou each couch ? Daa> 
eribe their poature. How did they eat? 

1413. Which gueat waa oaUed sumnua 
or prfmu.rf Whiob imua or ultimua f 
Which medltM 7 Which place waa called 
tbofoci^conjuforla,andwhyP Where 
did the meater of the feaat recline P 

1416. Wai the Dumber of fOBats on 
one couch elwaya three ? When there 
vere only two couoheein the tupping. 
nNiQi, what wai it called? Repeal 
Varm'c maEim aa to the proper numbei 
of gueata at a party. Wnat paraona 
ware called umbrae f 

1417. What area a bad-ataad Bailed. 
Of what wai it made ? What waa the 
culcita ral matta, and of what made P 
What doea tomentum aignifyP What 
tomentum cfreenaef Why? To what 
waa thli oppoMd ? 

1418. Witn what material do cpacbea 
appear lo hare bean originally corerad f 
Why waa a coueb haaoe ealM leetua f 
Why toruat What waa tba ivral? 
Wbal la It called by later wrileraP 
Wbal ia aDOtbei meaning of Mixf 
What waa U d i c ulm 1 

1418. How waro the eeeofaaa oorerad 
an aolamn acoaaiona ? What ware Af- 
feffae fertpetoMmataf Why ww ibia 
tapoBcry lo ealltd ? What ia the iMaa. 
leg of the worde BmbpUmhm p eri it rvm 
aim Poe/efeya t e pa f my Whittpeipaar 
did ^ ewlee ar baeginga aarref 

14n What ehangi waa maule as the 
cee^MW ander the oaaperen? Wbal 
waa thie aemieireular eeuoh c-V..* 
Haw many did It eaeielnP Whei 
euaiem waa lattedaeed la later egaef 
Where dMB it eciil prevail^ 

1411. Of whet fmm were the teUea 
af theBemaee ihdently P Whatweie 


they called? How were the oouchea 
arranged when the tables were of thie 
form 7 What was the form when the 
aemiotrculer couch came to bo umd P 
Of what hindi of wood were tbs tahlee 
of the great usually made P With what 
were they adorned? Euplain the 
phraies mensam apponere; menstim oh- 
ferre ral removere ; eibum, lanceit 
patinaa rel coenam mensia apponere, 
demere rel toUftre ? 

1483. In what othar aeniB is mmaa 
used ? Gira axaraplee. Explain tlie^ 
phraiaa miiUn de mtnaa ; iapea menaae 
brwiii menaa opima. 

1433. In what other senae la menjae 
used by Virgil P What other words 
doea be use aa aynonimouB with menaae 
inthiaiBDae? Why orbeaf Wbygued- 
racP What la hence the meaning of* 
the pbraee aliena %ivere quadra P 

1434. What waa a table with one foot 
called? By whom wee it chiefly used P 
How wu it adorned? What wae e side* 
board called ? How many feet bad the 
tablea of Iba poorar people usually P 
Why doea Martial call them inaequalea 
menaae1 

1435. Did the Romans uie taUo'* 
clotba? How did ,they supply their 
place? What was the uia of the man~ 
tiie? ,Ot the mappa? By whom were 
they furnished? How waa the mappm 
aometimea adorned? To what other 
use was It oeouionally apj^ied ? At 
what period did taUa*oiDtha begin to be 
uaed P 

1483. What did the Romans in later 
times always use before supper P Were 
the batba public or priratef Wbal 
dofa rea qwtdranfaria mean, and bnw P 
What did tboeo under age pay P What 
wae the uaual lime of bathing P Men¬ 
tion some hloda of exaroise which the 
Rnmans took befwo bsthing. 

1497. Were there not aoreral kinds 
af hells f Deecrtbe theae ebiefly need. 
When wero players sold tudere rmptim 
▼o1 piimm reeaemr * emdemtm ? When 
luder* dmfmtfm tel nan afetmte fufian- 
tern reddere geaiut Wbrnit tedere an- 
pnlaim, rel pUmm grmimare vaiamtm f 
wbal wae the ap k at rUt e rinm ineen e try 
rUlaaP Why wae it ae enlled ? WImt ^ 
wae the treekauf Why te H edied 
Ormecua by Ueraoe? Whet woe the 

14111 Whet were emdnfecm eel e». 
kmUiieneaf Whnt« fierffnie? Where 
were iheee ehhn^ hniltP Miidhni 
aenM ef the mart eaieaelre. War wtma 
MPhaMdaathttalingtf —■ 

crffitftrtkiuf Of wk .1 p .i B .r mm 
wwmnm* f ir t l. n . w tMiwjMar 
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1430. Wbat clrcumiUbcei renderad by tfae iii|elent Rtnoina! On what oco 
frequent baihiug ueueMary to tbe Ro> omIods wai it atweyi tiiBd ? What 
mana? Wbenoe did they draw their loei salarium aignifyl^ HowV \Vbat 
prioolpal euppliei uf water before the loei sal aiBnify when applied to the 
oonatruolion of aqueducia ? Which whb tnind F Wbat, salsus t Insulsus l 
the fine aqueduct at Rome* Huw Salesf Sal Atticun, sales urbanif^ 
inany were aubiequently built? Were Vales infra pomoeria nati f Salnlgerf 
they of great exteut? Why baa it been What meiaphorioal meanliig haa the 
Buppoaed that the aucienta were ignor- word salf Give exatoplea, 

ant of the faoi that wateri conveyed in 143S. Among what nations, beiidei tbe 
pipes, rises to the height of its source? Rutnaui, did the cuaiom of placing the 
Wbeoce doea it appear that they were imageaDflheiodiupontberableprevail? 
flat entirely unaoqoainted with it? Wbat was Hereulea hence called? 
What were the reservoirs called ? By To what sacred uie was tbe tpble ap- 
what means was tbe water distributed plied? With whst rererenes was it> 
through tbe city t oonsequently regarded ? 

1431. At wbat period did baths first 1489. What does hospitium, or Jus 
begin to assume an air of grandeur? hospitii signify? For what li hospes 
Wbat name did they receive? Wasthis hence put? Give examples of both 

*tenia applied with atrlot propriety? heae meaningi. Wu this conoeotiou 
How many of them <i^er8 built through* ^ormed only among individuals? Quote 
out the city? Mention some of the o that eifeot. When was one said con* 
chief. fregUse tesseram, and mhy? Why was 

1432. What was the bason called in Jupiter called hojjHtalUf In what 
which they bathed? The cold bath? other maaoer was a league of hospi- 
The hot? Tbe tepid ? The cold bath tallty sometimes formed? In what es* 
room ? Tbe hot bath room ? The stove timation was the relation of hospilCA 
room ? The sweating rooms ? Ths un« held ? In whet two sensrs is hospitium 
dressing room ? The perfuming rnotn ? used ? Quote examplea of each, Wbat 
lo what order were the baths takim? were hospitatia ? Wbat was tbe perU- 

1433. Whatcircumatanee brought the tyliumi Why was It so celled ? 

oold bath into greet repute? When, 1440 , Of how many parts did tbe Rn- 
and why* did it fall Into discredit ? man coma usually oonsiit ? What were 
What was tbe person called who had they called? What was the first paift 
charge of the bath ? What was tbe of' called in later times ? Of wbat did it 
ftru of the capsar^% Of tbe aliptaef then consiit? Wbat waa meant by 
Wbatweratbe instrumentaof an alip womulsis? Wbat, by^omnfjhfaHum? 
fcj? Who waa the unguentariusj In wbat other sense is gustatio used? 

1434. What use did poets sometimBS U4l.' What was tbe principal dish at 

moha of the baths 7 At wbat season of supper called ? Biplain the axpras- 
tbeyear? How did studious men em. sion ah ovo usque ad mala. Mention 
ploy thsmsolves while they were rub* some of the dishes held in highest 
ood and wiped? Were not libroriea estimaiioD by the Romaoa. What does 
also attached to tbe batha ? How did the phrase porevs Trq^anus mean ? 
theRomatti,afterbathiDg,dresiforattp* 1442. Of what kinds of flih were they 
per ? What was thought of the conduct partioularly food ?-'From wbat place 
of any one who appeared at a banquet in England did they procure ovaters? 
without tbe proMr habit? Whence Bywhom-wereoyaterbedaftratlnrsnl- 
mey the custom Of redUning on oeuobea ed ? In'what year of Rome ? Where? 
if meet be supposed to have onginatad ? Why wsre oyaters brought from Brun* 
^^y did they put off their slippers be- dusium end fed on tbe Luortne lake ? 
fore they lay down? 1448. What were the dishes of the ee* 

1485. How was the bead decorated el ooad course called? Meollon some of 
fensia ? Wbat virtue were these ora wns the articles of which It oonslstsd. What 
beHeved to possess? Did not the Eo- was tbe pastry cook or eonfeetloner 
also perfume their heir? Men* ealled? By whom were the dishes 
lien eome of Che ointmsnts in common prepare and served up? Were the 
(ite. When were they first uaefi at offices of baker aud oook alwayiodis- 
Rone? When, and by whomi waa Che tinot? Wbat was tbe dUUngalahing 
■ale ef titem prohibited 7 badge of ■ fN>ok f In thB.phraae Sieulae 

l4yMh Who wees the dU pateUarUf dapes, wbat is the meaning of 5fcnfae, 
Why were they ee eelleri? In what and bow does it come So be so used ? 
eeraniony ware tbe words Uko tiH in- In whet veer were bakers first Intro* 
trodueed? Hew was tbe table eoBse- dueed at Rome? Whose work waabak* 
voted? ing prier to tbla ? Wbe^ ceatradietery 

1487« In what wthnidon waa nit held statpnent does Plnttreb give? 



questions. 
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1414. Wbo WM the archimagirus f 
—The promw wntfttjT—The ^ructur f 
Tii9varptirf-'thB atriensiat Who were 
the chironomontej or gejiticulaiorea'* 
What WM the bueinefi of thoae oaUed 
ministri} How were they drceeed? 
How dill the muter oidl a slave when 
he wanted him ? 

1445. On what were the diibei 
brought in? What theo li the meaning 
ot the phTBsepraebere coenam ternis tel 
senit/erculiil What ia another mean¬ 
ing o(/ercu(a7 How were the diihea 
aometiinea brought In ? What was ma%» 
onomum f What kind of dish waa that of 
Vitelliua, OHiled the shield of Minerva 1 
Give another example of the luxury of 
that emperor. How was an unconi* 
TQon diah introdneed ? With what were 
the gueata entertained while at lupper? 
What entertainment did the more 
sober provide for their frienda 7 How 
did they endeavour to prevent the bad 
effects of repletion 7 What meani did 

' even women employ to sharpen their 
appetite 7 What does coena avguralls, 
ialiaris, pont{/icalis mean, and why ? 
What doei coena dubia signify ? 

1446. When was a gaeat called hoS’ 
pes oblatus f What does Suetoniua call 
an entertaiamenl of thia kind 7 When 
was an entertainment called adventitia 
yal viatica f Wbenrecfat What hind 

S r eateriainment was the coena aditU 
Its Ve) a^lcialis f 

1447. Fur what purpose did olienta 
wale on their patrons in the morning ? 
Why were they called anttambulonea t 
Why nivei Quirites7 Why fur6o toga- 
ta f What waa aubstituied in place of 
the coena rectal By what emperor? 
Who restored the ooitom of formal 
aiippera 7 

1448. Whit waa the ordinary drink of I 
the Homana at feaBte? What was an 
oenopoliumf What a thermopoHutn f 
1143. Was wine plentiful in ancient 
times ? What eoaotmenta were marie 
ill DoDseiiUBDoe of the loerolty ? To 
what ouitom is thia sappoaed to have 
given rise 7 What edict of Domitian 
shows the great extent to which the 
vine had come to be cultivated in his 
time P 

1460. How did the Romans rear their 
vines? What ia the allusion (ff Ovid 
In ealling the plana'tree coelebsl 
1441. what wu tiie first prooeu to 
which the grapes wen auh)eDted after 
beiog picked P What wu the marine 
oaUed by which the juice was preued 
But? What wu the next proeeaa? 
What in vintm doHare f What wu the 
^pfropimif ' • 

1461. How wu the new wine refined f 
What is now used for that purpoM ? 


What was tbe next process? Esplein 
the alluaion in the words cortieem ad- 
itrictum pice demovere amphorae. In 
wbttC other kind of vessel baiidea am> 
phnrae did the Romans keep their wine? 
What does Pliny, in allusion to new 
wine, call a book nut ripe for pubUoationP 

1453. Bsplain the allusiona in the 
passages nunc mihi fumosos veteris 
pro/erte Falernos consutisj interiore 
nota Falerni; verterecadum.’ invertw^ 
Aliphanis tdnaria totat To what 
does Horace allude in applying the 
word deecendere to wine when bmueht 
for USB? What waa the age of the wine 
which Pliny mentions, 14. 4. Beet. 6T 
What was the object of the Bonsna in 
boiling their wine 7 What was it called 
when boiled down to DOB half 7 To one 
third P Wbat doei condire, medicari 
vinum signify ? FAim wbat were winu 
chiefly distinguished 7 

1454. Mention some of Iba most cele¬ 
brated Italian and foreign winea. Was 
not wine else nemed from its colour or 
age P Give some examples. 

1455. When did the Romans set 
down the wins P To whom did they 
dedicate a portion of It before they be¬ 
gan to drink? To whom did tbe senate 
decree a similar honour? In wbat 
Mod of veiaela Waa tbs wine brought to 
table ? What were tbe tituli aAxed lo 
them Y Were the ume wines and 
fruits served up to all tbe gueata Indis* 
erimioately 7 Wbat wu that drunk by 
tbe master of the house called? Ex« 
plain the phrase eoenure civiliter. 

1456. Wbat was the uie of IhecrafrrT 
Of tbe pocula? Enumerate some of 
tbe names by which cupi were called. 
Of what materiali were they made? 
What kind were oalleil toreumataf 
What ware ertutae or emblemata f Of 
wbat other niatrrisla were oupe some* 
tiroes made 7 What is the meaning of 
calices ansati vel pterotlf 

1467. What was the use of the eya- 
thm} How much did it contain? 
What wu a cup called which eeniaiiird 
two eyathi? Three? Four? Whet 
phraaea expressed tbe ottee of thoeo 
who served the gimeti with wine 7 

1456. What wae the Ufgulaf What 
was the use of iba colum nivarUimf 
In what form did the Remane drink te 
tbe health of ona enotber ? 

J4IP. Rxplain tha phrue ad MiMaer- 
wnbilm- Wbat was a frequent num¬ 
ber 7 How did Oreeke drink ? In 
what terme did they addreu tbe peieva 
to whom they handed Oie top? On 
what oocuion won the woide edemaw, 
dum licet me bent need 7 Among whet 
other people did tbie Mgutor < 
prevBii? 
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1400. With whftt did ths indlentt 
■omefirnet orown their oupi ? What 
ntharineaDiagdMii thephriM C9r<mare 
'^tera oooref f What wae the or- 
Mterbidendt P How waa he appointed? 
Bv what espreieiott wai their convivi- 
alitp deiigoatad when no director of the 
faail vrai appointed ? 

1461. How were the intervali of 
drinklof occupied? What diiferenae 
wai (here between the fetferae and 
tati 7 Hew were both of tUeee marked ? 
^ What number of them did thep uie in 
PleyingF Whet wee ibe /ritUtus? 
What wia the /ones? Which wea the 
blgheat throw? Which the loweet? 
How were the other throwa valued ? 
Whan waa a taiu/ aald recfwj cadere 
wbI MititereP Which throw detennin. 
* ed the regnum viniP What luparati- 
tton waa obaerved^ In throwing the 
dice? 

le6S, What game waa that denoted 
by the word! fudrfr par finpor? What 
kind of game waa that called duodecim 
Jcripta? Eiplain the phraaea ad in- 
citas redacfus; unam calcem non posse 
eierel With what modero game do tome 
nippoae thia to have been identical ? 

1463. What la tile moat genertl mean¬ 
ing of aka P By what law ware thaae 
diiiliowad? With what eieeptlon? 
In what reapeot were gameitera held ? 

1464. What direnion did Augualua 
introduce at entertainmeDta ? What 
kind of game waa that pzpreaied by 
tlia word! mkare HgitisJ By what 
modern name ii It atill known ? Ez- 
plain the pbraae dignus quUnun in tene- 
oris mices, 

1468. How did a Roman repaat end ? 
What were apopfwreta er xenial In 
what other aenae le areni'vm uied? 
Were tbeae preaeote of the aame kind ? 
How then waa jealooay among the 
gaaata prevented ? 

Ill' BOMAM BITBI D? MABBlAOI. 

1466. In how many waya might a 
legal marriage be made among the 
Romana? What were they called? 
What waa that called nsut, coisfarrtatioP 
Whence did Ihii latter receive the 
name? What waa the d^ffrreaMoP Wu 
thia form of marrlaga reckoned more 
nr leai aolemn then the other? . In 
wbat did Che lupaiioiity, ^pomiat ? 
What were the children of tbS hind of 
marriage called ? What preference 
Waa given te thaae children over othere ? 
What meaning deed Reatua give to the 
word paMmnsP What It Minerva 
hence called? Why? What*waa a 
pater patrimsuP Waa thia form of 
marriage ■■ mnoh tiaed In later timet ? 


Of what two forme only doea Otoero 
make mlntion? 

1467. Of what nature wii the form 
of marriage called comptio P What 
were the forme obiervad ? What were 
the effrou of tiita rite? Wbat were 
parophema t Give ezamplea to abow 
the t'ornparativc amount of dowriea 
during the rapublio. and empire. Whet 
waa dot recepticUtP Wbat servus re- 
cepticiusl 

1468. What lithe opinion of otberirr. 
apeetingthe coemptio and eon/arreatioP 
Waa thia rite of purobaie in marriage 
peculiar to the Romani ? Mention some 
oiher nationa among whom it alao 
prevailed* In wbatoeremony* accord¬ 
ing to Bomoj did the word conjus taka 
ita riaa ? 

1469. What wai a matrimonial union 
between elavei celled?—>Tbe ilevee 
tbemaolree ? What, the oonnectlon be* 
tween a freeman and a womap not 
married? Whet was the woman In 
tbia case called? Whal were married 
woman called ? 

1470. Were cltiaene allowed tomarry 
foreignera ? Were they ancientiy al¬ 
lowed to marry even freed-women ? 
Wbat change did the lex Fopia Poppaea 
make? In what reign waa all reM^nt 
of tiiii kind removed ? 

1471. Wbat were the children of a el- 
tiaen and foreigner called In wbat en* 
timation were they held? Whatvreretha 
children of a lawful marrii^e called?— 
all othere ? H ow many kiaia Were there 
of the latter, and whft^%«re they ? 
What wae conneotien h||pjen peraoni, 
within the prohibited dm|reeiolcDiiian- ' 
gulnlty called ? Waa pa^amy allowed 
among the Romana? ^hat nai tho 
age of puberiy ? Wea ftiiiual for par. 
enta to betroth their children in infancy? 
For wbat purpeie ? What reitriotien ' 
did Auguatuifut on thli practice ? 

1473. whole coBient, beiidee that of 
the partita themeelvea, waa nepeaaary 
to a Mgal marriage ? What phraae waa 
applied to thia aol of the father ? Wbat 
warda did be uae on the ocoaaion P 
What WM the marriage oontraet called ? 
—7ha partiei themeelvea t What waa 
the form of tbs contract ? Wbat pledge 
wae given by the future huiband on 
thia oecaeioD ?, Wbat was it called P 
Un which finger waa it worn and why ? 

1473. Wbat dayi of tile month jware 
avoided for marriage, aa unluoky? 
Wbat month ? Wbat feallvala ? What 
lime waa oonaldared the moat fortunate ? 

1474. What WM reputfiumi WhJtt 
were tiie partiee aald to do when, after 
aigning tbe^’contraot, they lent notice 
that they eriahed to break ofiT the match ? 
Whnt oitbar meaning hav rtpttdittre P 
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1475, How wu the bride AreHed on 
thb mtrriftge dey ? ExpUin the oon- 
oeotlon between the meeniiiB: of nw6oi 
to merry, end ite originel meeniog/tD 
Toil. Whit wee the colour of the tell, 
and why ? How wee the bride'e balr 
dreiied ? Whet wee the oolour of her 
ehoea ? 

147S. What rellgloui rites were Indii- 
penaable before the celebration of a mer* 
riege f Whet wee aneiently tbeTiotim ? 
Why was tho gall always taken out and 
thrown away ? Where wee the marriage 
ceremony performed? Wbitber wee 
the bride eosduoted in the ereiiingF 
How wai she taken from her mother's 
arms? In memory of what event? 
What boys attended her? How many 
other torobca were carried before her ? 
Wbat were they oailed ? For what is 
taeda henee put? 

1477i Wbat part did the mald-ser- 
vanta act in tbe procession ? Wbat wae 
thereby,, intimaied to the bride ? Of 
wbel wai the boy named Camillus the 
bearer? In wbat were these oerried ? 
Who made up the prooetiion ? By 
what term was their attendance on such 
an oooasion expressed ? What phrase, 
signifying * to marry/ had its origin in 
this ceremony? 

147b. How was the bridegroom's house 
adorned for the occssioii P By whom 
were the words ubi tu Caiiu, ibi ego 
Caia used, and with what allusioos? 
From wbat custom, according toServiue, 
is tbe word uxor derived ? Wbat oio- 
Uon was observed in crouing tbe 
threshold, and why ? What ceremon¬ 
ies were performed upon her entry? 
Why did she and her husband toueb 
fire and water ? . e 

1479, What was the caena nuptialit f 
Wbat the epithalamivm f Why did 
they, in singing this, often repeat the 
exclamation lo Hymen Hymenaet and 
ThalaaHof By whom elie used these 
words to be resounded ? Whet Is hence 
the meeniflg of the phrases Hymenaeos 
canerei HymenaH inconeu^ f 

1480. Wbat ceremony was jMrformed 
niter sapper? Where was the nuptial 
eouob placed ? What images were hung 
■round? Explain the phrase nuces 
rtUnqutrt, What corresponding cere¬ 
mony wM performed by young women 
when they married P What took place 
en the second dey P How wu a woman 
daeignated aflar marriage P 

1461. Wee divorce permitted ? Whet 
pen^ty wes inflicted for a gnmndlesa 
or onlnet divorce ? Mention soma 
groanae on which a divorae was valid, 
who Jodged in these caeee ? Was thfi 
privilege much exercised in early times? 
who Arst availed bimielf of it ? Why ? 


1488. Did divorces ooBtinaetebeae 
rare P Were the reasons assigned 
always of importance T Mention e case 
in illttstratioD^ Did the wife forfeit 
her dowry ? n what case was it re« 
•tored to her ? When was she allowed 
to retaio the marriage presents of her 
husband? When was this right of di- 
voroB extended to women? Tp whet*' 
excess was it afterwards carried ? 

1483. By whom was this licence re« 

Blrivted? What expressloni were ip. 
nllsd to the parties making a divorce f 
Were the ceremonies on the occaaion 
always the same 7 Wbst was the aacii- 
fioe oailed when the marriage had been 
contracted by confatreatio f How wee 
i marriege dissolved which had been eon. 
traotsd by coemprio P Mention lnatanee% 
of each. « 

1484. How was a divorce made In 
later times? Whet was meant by malH- 
monii renunciatio f What kind of ac¬ 
tion was that oailed crffomc/ae froefn- 
tionisf When tbs divorce wee mods 
by the wife, what form of words did 
she employ P Was any public acceunt 
kept of divorces? 

1485. Under what restrictions were 
widows laid P Were men similarly re- 
strioledP Wbat is often found in an¬ 
cient insoriptione ea en rpltbel of 
honour 1 Why? From what sacMd 
rites were women, who bad married a 
second lime, excluded V Among what 
people were second marriegas prahibU- ^ 
ed by law ? 

IV. ROHAN rONZKALS. 

1488. Why did the Romans pay very 
great attenlion to ftinarsl rites ? Men¬ 
tion some facts to show tbe Importance 
which they attached to latsrmenl.— 
What kind of death was on this ac¬ 
count particularly dreaded P 

1487, Explain the custom to which 
tbe words extrtmum rpiritum ore ejr- 
cipere refer. In what case wap the 
soul said in primii tabrU esttt or In ore 
pfimotenerit Enumerate some pbnses 
which express this idea of tha aonl as- 
capiog by tha month. 

14M. Were the rings allowed to ve- 
meln on the corpse P Wbat duly da- 
volvedi on tbe nearest rsletioa Imnw- 
dietely after Ibn decease? Why wae 
this done? Wbat do the words corpora 
HonduM conclamata eigalfy f Tu what 
euBtom do ibev refer ? How k the ka- 
pemoDa) eonclamutum at need f > 

1469. Wbat was next done with tbe 
body? Mention a word which In one 
of its senses alindei to this rite. To 
wbat other andeiit praotlee has thknee 
of depotitus been suppoeed to refer F 
B 
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BEpUih the phreie* Aepmere. aliqtiefn When it wsi to be private? Hnw wan 
vinojfositi artus; compoaltus vino tbui- the dead body carried out on the day 
noqtte. of tbe funeral V By whom wan it Mip« 

1480. What wai ne^U done to the ported? By whom wai Juliui OfiB^ar 
corpie? What were fte alavei em- borne? By whom was AuB^tarua t-. 
ployed for tbia purpoie called? From Germanicua?—DruiuaP-^F. mmlliua? 
whom were they hired? Give the ^ 1497. What expreeBioDamay be found 
meaDisgofthepliraBentdfareLf&iffffffm; in tho elaialcB for the bier of a poor 
mirariniMltntsiquodLibUinaaacraviti peraon? What were the betrera of 
Libitinamevadere* In what other aenie aiicU a perion called? Were vesplh 
ia LU>itinaAioeti ? In the Wnt-^Antum- lonss neve,r used at the funeraU of the 
nuique gravist Libitinae quaestus acer- rich ? What wai a conch oali.edp when 
bae-ta wbat doea tbe word quaeatus carried by Bix?-»By eight? What la 
allude? What doea arbitrium mean ihe general oaraa of a bier? In what 
when ipidied to funerals? Wbat <zr- aenae doea Pliutuauae capufarfrf By 
bitrium vendendi aalis} whom were ehildran carried to the pile* 

Uttl. How waa tbe body then dreaied wbo dtrd before they were weaned? 
and laid out? Where? Mention a U9B. What ii aaid to be the deriva- 
ctrerb which, from this praelleet lignlflea tion of funua? Why were all funerala 
to bury. How waa tlv* ooucb Bometimea anciently aolemniied in the night-time ? 
decked? Translate end explain tbe Why were they bo celebrated in Atheoa 
ytofAo abiUse ad Acheruntem sine viG- under Demetrlua Pbalereiii? Bid all 
ffco. fuaerali continne to be Boiemnlaed in 

1492. What waa placed at the door of the night-time? Explain the paiaagea 
the deceased? For what purpose? To inter utramgue facefnj et face pro 
whom waa tbe eypreaa sacred ? Why ? thalami,fas miht mortis ahst. 

What epithets were applied to it? On 1469. who was the designator t Of 
wbat arcDiint? whom was tbe first part ot the proces- 

1493. Did the RomanB at drat inter or aion composed t What were thaie mn- 
burn their dead? From whom did they eiciani called? Who came next? 
adopt the cuitnra of burning them? What waa the funaral-song called which 
Where is this fact mentlonedP When they chanted? Why is nugat bdoqb- 
did the practice becnme general? To times put for naeniaef Were women 
wbat doea Pliny ascribe the first inati. alwaya employed for tbU purpose ? In 
tution of burning imong tbem? What wbat did tbe instruments used on this 

^ sect in ancient times used to burn them- ocoasion* differ from those in ordinary 
solves alive? Did tbe ouitom of bum- use? What was tbe grealeet number 
ing become more nr leiB fre^usDt under of flute playere allowed*By tlm law of 
the emperora?—After the iutroductiDD the twelve tables? 
of Cbristlanity ? 1500, Who came next? What w.ii 

1494. What ia the meaning of the word Jibe chief of these called?* Who feUow- 

suggruniariumf-^Xil bidentalf Why ed? From vghat motive did eome mai- 
was the latter ao called P How are the lera at their death manumit all their 
Bxpnuiano'sepelire, sepultwa, sepvl- slaves? Wbat were carried Immedi- 
cfinam used? Is bumare applied only ately before the corpse ? Onwhatweru 
to interment? Give some words which they carried? What did the Triumviri 
•re used for funerelobteqaiesoriolm- ordain in reference to this cnatom re- 
Bltlei.. What ie tbe proper algniftcatinn apeoting tbe image of Jullni Caiar? 
of erseguiaef Quote some pbraaea in what additional honour wei paid if the 
■nppert-of this. deooaied had distingutihed hlmielf In 

1495; What were tbe two chief kinds wer ? What were exhibited at the fii- 
ef funerals? Wbat was tbe publis fn- ncrala of renowned commanders? How 
tteral oatlud; and wby ? What were did the lictora carry their fasces? 
the moot remarkable of this kind? lOOi. Who walked behind the corpse ? 
Who waa very liberal in granting pub- In what guise ? How did the near re- 
lie funerala? Wbat was a prirata fu. latione, and partloulurly the wimen, 
nenl celled? By v^at other names sometimea expreaa their grief? What 
wua it known? What waa the funsral wea the Jauiatiol Where waa it»de. 
of ptrtoni who died under age called? livered ? By whom? Who is eeld to 
Wu fubb a funeral conduoted with as hare Introduced this custom? Wbat 
muohpmup aa that of a fnUI-grownper- wai its tendency? Wu this honour 
asn? W]U|t diatinotlon da Bome wrHers allowed to w,omen t In return forwhat 
make betweeU/maui aeerbvm and to- aerviee ? Dp Cicero and Plutarch oon- 
matwrtmf firm thli 4»p1nien? Where was the 

IMO. How leng wm ttia body kept body plaoe^ durini the dalivun of the 
when tbe ftinaral waa to ha puUie ?— oratiou ? Where wee that of Gsiar 
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pUetd F Wbst robe nf hli wai there 
exbibUed P Wby- wen hii imtge ei> 
piMod P Did the itme penoo never 
receive more tban one funeral ora> 
tion P 

loss. What wai next dene with the 
body F Was thin place within or with¬ 
out the city ? Where are the aoRiente 
aaid to have buried ibeir dead in early 
timei ? To what la ibia auppoaedi by 
■ 0 IU 8 ) to have given riae? What were 
eoula leparatBd from the body calladF 
—If bonefloant?—If hurtful P What ia 
the origin of the word mummy"{ By 
whom ii the manner nf embalming de- 
icribed ? How did the Peraiani pre- 
aerve the hodiei of their dead? 

1003. What were tbe reaiona of the 
Romaoi for probibitiug tbe oombuation 
nr interment of bodiea in the city ? 
Give examplee of tbe former of these. 
Where were tbe private placee of bu* 
rial uaually situated F On what roads 
principally F What kind of inaoription 
did these tombs bearF Where were 
tbe Sttblio oneiF Where were poor 
people buried ? Wbat afterwards be¬ 
came of this buryins-plare? 

1004. What purpose did the ctpvus 
serve F What did theinitialaH. M. H. 
denote? What was luch a burying 
ground called ? What, when it was in¬ 
tended only for a peraou'a self and fa¬ 
mily? 

1005. Mention some personswhn were 
buried within the city. Wbat priert- 
hood enjoyed this privilege F What is 
the meening of the word bustum ? Of 
ustrina t 

1506. Whet was the funeral pile call, 
ed F Why, aroP* Of wbat kind of wood 
was It made ? Was It rough nr smooth V 
What is Ovid's meaning in calling a 
tomb plebeiuif At what diatencB from 
any house was it required to be built? 

1507. Was the couch placed along 
with the body ou the pile? Who let 
fire to It F Why did thev* iu doing an, 
turn away their face ? Wbat does Ci¬ 
cero mean by sumptuosa respersia? 
What other articles did they throw 
into the flames F By whit general 
name were these oalled? What addi¬ 
tion was there If tbe deceased hid been 
• eoldier ?—If a general ? 

1006. When a person of the higlieit 
eminenee aaSyllaer Augustus? From 
wbat people Is this ouetom supposed to 
have been borrowed 7 

1609. Were viotimi never offered to 
the nanus 7 What was the esse in an. 
oient lines V Wbat oame Cn be subari. 
tuted in place of these Jinmau aaerifl- 
oes? Wbat similar custom prevailed 
amoqg the Gauls T^Anong the Indians 
and ThraeUns ? Are there any extn- 


plei of this species of self-immolation 
among tbs Riimans P 
1510. What was done after the pile 
was burned down F What became nf 
the bones enH ashes after they ware 
gathered F Where was the urn de- 
ositsd? Whet was done with tbe 
ody when it wii not burned? Whal 
peouliar property did coffins made of 
stone from Aesos» poiaest P What were 
such coffins called? 

15 LI. Wbat was the position of the 
enffin in the tnmbF What oeremoQy 
was performed just before the party 
went BTway F wbat was tbe signal fur 
departure ? What were the verba no- 
viasimai For wbat did tbe letters S. T. 
T.li. stand? Where were they nark¬ 
ed? Give a aynonymenfsrpuffus which 
conveys this Idea. Quote a line from! 
Ovid in wbioli me uppnsite is wished, 
151S, Whatwastha Wbat,the 

exverra F Wbat, the jeriae denicakif 
Vyhat|thB not'endio'fe? What privilege 
did the relaiions of the deoeaied enjoy 
during those nine days ? 

1513. Wbat wore feralia muneraf 
What phraseiare used toexpreii the per¬ 
formance of ibis rite? Wbat doei the 
phTMeparentareregiaanguine corywr- 
atorum mean? How was the exterior 
of the tomb decorated? Was it watch¬ 
ed? 

1014. What was the coena/eralis7 By 
what other name was this feait called F 
In what sense are tbe words rapere de 
rogo coenamj t Jiamma cibum pefrr# 
used? In wbat sense ia bmtirapus used F 
1010. Wbat was tha viaceratu) f Were 
ihowB of gladiatori or games ever ex¬ 
hibited in boDour of the dead? Wbat 
waa tbe time of mourning among men? 
Among women? 

1510. Wbat was a juaiitium’l Was 
any thing allowed to interfere with 
mourning? How did those in mourn¬ 
ing oonduot themselves? Wbat does 
Statius allude to in the wordf foeua 
pervigil F What ebsnga did women 
make in their dress ?—Senators a 
publio mourning F—blegiatratea? 

1517. For wbat do thelattereT. P.; V. 
F. 0. and T. 8. P. stnod* end to What 
do they allude F What kind of tombs 
were tboie called sepulckra, prUm or 
singularia 7 Sepulchra cowmamia^ Ae. ? 
Wbat was tbe tiMulua honorarlma^ 

151A Hnw were the tombs of the 
rich cmnmooly built? What were the 
aepnkhrra of tbe poor people sidied ? 
Why? What were the ce lum baa h a ? 
Whence did they receive the naese 7 
1519. Waa the interior ndersed in 
any way? What wae the epitaph 
called? Was It In proee eg veihe? 
With what letters er paid did It uau- 
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ftll'y tMgin? Of wh»t did It oodiIiI? 
Wii tbera tny iDtoriptlon whto h bod! 
wu iDlerred without o tomb f 

1520. Whti wu the punithnoDt for 
▼loUtipg ■ tomb F In wbot woyo might 
u tomb be rioUted?—A corpio ? Were 
temple* ever eooeeoreted to the de> 
parted ? Whet wm the ooDsecretioti or 
>r F How we* the oeremooy per¬ 
formed F 

ROMAN WSIOBTB AMD COINS. 

ISH. Whet wei the eriDolpal Romett 
weight F What were lia parca P How 
waa the umcUt subdivided r How is ojr 
uted? To whit troy weight was the 
Romao pound equiveleot f—To what 
avolrdupolae weight? What are the 
«bief Greek weights mentioned by Ro- 
inan authoreP 

1522. What waa meant by aei rude7 
How do pendfre and iolvere come to 
beusail synooymoualy ? Uiveexamplea 
of the aame aaaooiaiion in the coin of 
other natiooa. Give aoma Orsek words 
which are supposed to refer to ibo ori- 
ginel omtom of excbaoging commodi* 
ties. 

‘ 16ia. What if aaid to be tbs deriva¬ 
tion of pecunia f When was silver drst 
eoined at Hume ?—Gold V 

I'M. What is the ganarat word for 
money in Latin? Why? Explain the 
following expresaiuni; aere mutarej aes 
alienumi annua aeraj oaraHumj aej 
MiUtare; Amo aeratuf/ aera vetuita; 
•iwra vetera; aeruscare vel aescularij 
oeruscator rel aesculatws obaeratusj 
iqt meo aere est; aes eircum/araneum. 

‘ im, WbaC other .general word is 
there for money ? What is tbs oommon 
hae of this word ? Wheooa had as ita 
Dame ? What was the highest valua¬ 
tion of fortune under ServTui ? What 
were the other brass coins besides the 
srst ^ 

1530. Wbst is the meaning of aes 
gravef What Is it, aooording to Sorvi- 
us ? What expedient waa resorted to 
during the first Punie war, to make up 
the deliclaney of the treasury P How 
was the as marked at this time ? The 
friens and guadranst What reduotion 
was made on the weight of jlhe as in 
the dietatonhip of Pabiui P—By the law 
Fanirittst What was the sum ef 
three asses called?—Of ten?—Of 
«• twenty ?-i4)f a bnodred ? Were there 
any diich ooloa ? 

ISm^. What ware the silver ooins and 
their rutpeotiva value? By what three 
lettare is the sestertius oftenexpresaed ? 
For what worda do these loiters stand ? 
By what othor name is it oalltd be- 
•ioeo eeifsrHw ? . Why ? 

tin. What was the mail tmpreasion 


on allver ooina? What were they thenM 
called? Why vicroriafi? 

1529. What number uf denarit were 
eoined out of a pound of silver ? What 
change was afterwardimado in the com¬ 
parative value of silver and brus ? 
What proportion I* denoted by the 
phrase argentum aere solutum f 

1550. Wliat smaller silver coins are 
mentioned by Varro? HowdoeiCicere 
use these words? 

1531. When was gold first ooined at 
Rome? What was the coin called? 
What wai its value? What was toe 
common rate of gold to silver under the 
republic?—Under lulios Casssr? Whet 
was tbe aureus afterwards called ? Was 
it changed in any thing but the name P 
What number of aurei were msdefridb 
a pound of gold at dlflTerent times? What 
impression did coins bear under the 
emperors ? 

1633. What was meant by oWttssaf 
By the phrase aurum ad obrussam; 
argentum pustuhtumf ff^setum ««l 
rude; factum; signatum; nummus 
asper; veins vel tritusf Why wene 
■ome coins called serrati ! What were 
medalllona? Where waa money coined? 
To what Homan value did tbe Oreeic 
drachma rorreipond ?—The minor f— 
Talentumf^TePra’drachmaf-^ O5o- 
lusf 

MBTBOD DF OOUFUTING MONET. 

1553, Of what coin did the Romans 
uiually mike use for computing sums 
of money? Was the ssfferHxm acoic ? 
What is denoted by seStertH with a 
numeral noun ? By sesiertia with a 
numeral noun ? Give examples. £x- 
prsss tbs sun of 1009 sesterces in a 
variety of ways, 

1634. When a numeral adverb is 
Joined to sestertium, what does it mean f 
Wbat than, is guadragies sesterttumf 
How might thie be expressed at greater 
length ?-Mora eonoisely ? Whet ia to 
be aupplied In tbe expresitona deni, 
centum, &o. aeHil 

1586. When sums are marked by 
letters; what efieot baa a line drawn 
over the letters? Wbat amount Is de. 
noted by H. B. M. 0. with a line? 
Without it? What purpose do pointe 
serve in numbers ? Wnat la under- 
stood when sestertUan neuC. la used ? 
For wbat does H. S. eland when pltded 
after a cardinal number ?—Atter a 
numeral adverb? 

1586. Did the Romans ever expreei 
soma by talmiCs?—By any other weight? 
In what casec do the beat eritlea aap- 
poee the word pendo to be always need ? 
Wbat was the valiM the Bbrs f—Of 
the fafmf Of the sestertius the 
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qyinariusl’-^Oi the denarius f-^Of tbe 
aureusl—>Ot the sestertlumf^OI Ibo 
sesterHll-~‘A. huadredP^Ul ctiQ sester- 
tiaf—A. hundred sestertial 

THB INThREST OP UUMBY. 

1037. WUit wu the intereet of money 
celled?—The oipital? What waii. the 
usura centesima f Why was it eo call* 
etl? What ia tbia amount of iotereat 
called among aa ? What waa the double/ 
&O.J of tbia oilled ? What waa codbi- 
riered tbe legal intereat at Kome ? 
What Aoea Horeue mean by quinashic 
cttviti mercedes exsecatf 

1038. Whet war meant by centesimae 
renovatae? By centesimae perpetuaef 
ily usurae semissesl'—TrientesTl—Quad^ 
rantesJ^JBessesl^^Legitimae yellMtael 
illicitae vbI illegitimae? la wliatnum* 
ber ia usura commonly uaed ?—Foenus f 

1639. What intereat waa permitted by 
the Twelve Tablea ? What change waa 
madBj A. U. 4l>8? What ivere bankera 
called f 

1S40. Mention aome verba wfaioh are 
used in the aenae of laying out money 
at intereat. Did the Homana make 
much uae of bankera in tbe settlement 
of their accounts? What doei accep- 
tum re/erre mean ?—JPaygnjum ferret 
What was meant by acceptUatiol 
Wbat ia meant by the words ratio ac- 
cepti atgue expensi inter nos conveniti 
in ratlonetn inducere vel in tabulis 
tionem scribereJ’^scribere nwnmos alU 
cuil How does come to be used 

inthianenseP WbatiitDeaiitbyrafionem 
aceepti scribere 1—ifcrcrtbere f—Per~ 
scrlo&ret-^Perscriptio ^ Inwbatienaee 
ia nomen uaed t-^Nominafaceref^No- 
mina esAgrrt and appeUwre de nominee 
•^JVomina dissolveref Mention aome 
other verba which are used in thia 
aenae* TYanscribere nomina in aliosj— 
Pecunia ei est in noitdnibvs f Why 
■re the calenda called tristesf What 
waa the calendairium f 

BOHAir MSASUBBB OF LENOTHi &0. 

IMI. Whence were tbe Kuman namea 
of maasure derived? Mention them^ 
end their length.—Wbat waa the length 
of the perticaf How many palnU did 
a foot contain? How many pollicesf 
How many Waa not the foot 

alao divided into twelve porta? How 
were tbean parta expreaaod ? 

1349. Uow mneh waa a cubit ? Row 
mnohaperaiwf Howmucharfodiwia? 
—A mile ? How waa this laat expressed ? 
What wu the length of the Greek petr~ 
OMUtga f Gf the M&eeiio%| 

1949. What wu the extent of the 



—Of a Scotch acre? How wu the Jug- 
erum subdivided? 

ROMAN UBABtrUia OF CAPACITY. 

1644. Wbat meaiure of capacity ia 
that of most frequent ooourrence in the 
olasaics? Why was it id called? 
What waa its capacity ? By what other 
DBmea ie It known? Waa the Attic 
amphora larger or smaller? . H»w 
much English measure did the amphora 
contain? Itbe sextariusl How many 
heminae did the latter contain?—How 
many nrfi 1-^Acetabula l—Cpathi 7 
Wbat.iloea sextans mean, when ap¬ 
plied to a cup ?— Qu(zdron.Ft &d? How 
much was a cpathus^^A congiust 

1946. What was tbe congiariumP 
Why was it so called ? What wu the 
gratuity to the loldieri generally called*? 
why were tbe ^:ongiarla of Auguatus 
called heminarial^ What weij^t of 
rain water did an amphora contain?— 
A congiust—A sextarius f Wbat waa 
the capacity of the eukus f Huw many 
of these, according to Pliny, did the 
ager Caecvbus generally yield ? How 
much English meuiire? Wbat was 
the value of each culeus of this wine ? 
What waa the modiust What the med- 
imnusf Wu the latter a Roman mea* 
aura? 

ROMAN MBThOD OP WRlTiNB. 

1946. Has the knowledge of writing 
generally bean regarded ai an impor¬ 
tant advance in civilisation ? Wbatg 
meani were employed, before the inven¬ 
tion of thia art, to preserve tbe meinoTy 
of great events ? what may be ounil- 
dered tbe ftret attempt towards the rn- 
presentation of thought ? Give an at* 
ample of Ibif from modem history. 

1947. What are hieroglyphics ? To 
whom belongs tbe Jionnur of making 
thia oontrivande ?—Of inventing lei- 
ten ? When, and by whom, were let¬ 
ter! drat introduced Into Qraeoe ? Wbat 
wu tbeir number at thia time 7 Who 
•nlargrd tbe Greek alpbabet? Wbat 
additions did each make ? Who brought 
letters into Latiuu ? Were they ranged 
by all ancient dbHimii u by n«, her!- 
uoDtally, and from left to right? Wbat 
kind of writing was that called psmsr 

Pfh- ? 

154S. Mention some of tbe ancient 
materiala used in writing. When wu 
papyrus flret need? What wu It? 
To what height did the rud grew ? 
How wM it mparod for use ? What 
wu a scapusi 

1948. in wbat way waa paper amoollt- 
od ? Wbat wu the finut paper cnlkd 
at Home ?—Paper of Mm. aeqottd qunti- 
ly?.^f tha mlrd? whbat aJieveHen 
wu Bade by Clandioa ? What were 
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tiba inferior kindi eilUd f >Vh«t wti 
that called emjwreUcal—Scabra bUm- 
lafue l—JHaerocolla 7 

IMO. Where waa the aia of parob- 
menti ai a material for writlii|» dlioov- 
ered? What waa it henoe called^ 
Wbat led to the dlacorery? What waa 
it called from beioK made of'ebioa? 
What waa the diphthera Jovit? Are 
the ancient manuaeripta anil eatent, 
written for the moat part on parchment 
or pajynu? When did the manufac¬ 
ture of paper from the papyrui oeaie 7 
From wnat oanae 7 When waa It flrat 
made from cotton or lilk? Where? 
Whan from linen rase? When wan 
paper flrat manufactured in Eogland ? 

lOSl. What were the iDctrumenta for 
^tingamoegtheRomana? Were they 
need on the lame may^riala ? In what 
nMtapherioal aeaae ie the word s^ta 
need, and why ? 

IMS. What were the ordinary ma- 
teriala for writing? What waa the 
ahape of the stptusJ What doea Ho- 
raoe mean by the adrioe aaepe stplum 
verfaj, and to what doea he allude? 
Why were tableta generally uaed for 
the nraf draft of any eompoiition ? 

ISfiS. What are the two operationi to 
which that of oorrectlng la generally 
compared ? OWe axamplei. What 
kind of paper waa that called palim- 
pseatoii Whenee ia the word derired? 

1604. What la tho meaning of referrt 
fin ttdvertaria f What were theie ad- 
veraaria f What li the original idea 
eonveyed by the word volumen In La¬ 
tin; volume, icroU iDEngliab? How 
mneb did a aingle Tolume generally 
eontaio ? What doea Grid henoe call 
bii fifteen hooka of matamorphotea P 
Did a Toluma neter eontaln mora or 
leoa ? Give examplea of both, 

1009. What waa meant by opUto- 
graphue 1 What waa the umbilicus in a 
hooiF What mean the pbraaeaedumfri/- 
icmm addueerej ad umbiUcoa parvenirel 
What raaeon do lome giro for the uae 
of the plural ? What doea umbilieua 
mean in the eaproeeion Delphi wnbUi- 
cue terrae? What ia ita meaning, Cla. 
Orat li. 0. ? 

1906. What wen imyrUfereaf What 
an they called in ftomer 1 What waa 
Um dare aometlmea employed for tble 
pnrpoee, called ? What wee the ahape 
ef ibeea taMeta?—The material ?^Tue 
eonatruotion ? What ia meant by eeria 
et etgfo fnoumbere? What eonneetlon 
may M traced between atplua and aftU- 
effoT 

1997. In whnt three aeneM le the 
word ehir^rapJhueal^um uaed P What 
ia the oManlng of eyngrapha I 

Ihffl. What doea acfwhMf rel eepM 


mean? — Capaariuaf * Paedagogua ? 
Praeceptory Waa ibe teacher ever call¬ 
ed dominuaf Why did aomeof tbs Roman 
emperora decline ibie name? What 
waa an under teacher called ? 

1609. When waa a book called auto* 
graphuaf In whet leniea ia comment* 
arii uaed? DppomnemataI Whet ia 
meant by the wordirignafs voluminaP 
In what enrelope waa the roll naually 
wrapt up ? What alteration waa made 
in the form of lottera by Juliua Cioaar ? 
1ft what aoneee ii libelH uaed 7 

IMG. What ii the meaning of diploma 7 
To what olaaa of peraona wii thia parti¬ 
cularly given ? Vo what la coefejr ap¬ 
plied P—Xif ferae? What Hiatinction 
ia there between epiatola, codicilli and 
HbelliP 

1061. How did the Romeiii make up 
their letteiti Mention aome verba ap¬ 
plied to the opening of a letter • How 
did their lottera begin ? Whatfollowed? 
For what did the letter 5. stand ? 
What ia tha meaning of the .phrase 
salutem alicui mitterel For what did 
the leitera S> V. O. E. V. sUnd? How 
did letters end ? What waa the aub* 
aeriptio P Was the data given ? 

1062. How were letters conveyed? 
How waa a eoinmuoloaCion by letter 
iometimea kept op with tha beeleBed 
in time of war ? what method of ee- 
cret writing was employed by CflBsar? 
—By Auauatue? 

J66a. What did the Romani ityle the 
ilevea who wrote their leitera ?—Their 
accounts? What ware short hand 
writers called ? What was the office of 
the librarU^ Of tha glutinatoreaP 
What is the meaning and allusion af 
the words carmina cedro linendas^. 
Whit inbatanoee were used for mMUif 
titles or Indexes ? What was tUp-oA^ 
of the a bibliotheca^—0( the^imeg- 
nojfae f • 

1664. What was the mm-given to 
the plaen where paper .'en& enade ?— 
Where It wee sold? Ia tads diaiinctlon 
elwayi observed by the cleaiies P Whet 
waa an apHheca%—A fe6mia librarian 
—A Ubrofium ? Where did the meet of 
the boohseUera in Horae reeide P 

LiBSaniu. 

1960. What ia the Latin word for a 
library ? Wbfeh wee the flreC and 
greateet library of ancient times P-^Tbe 
nest? When, and by whom, was the 
first of them oellected ? What nnmher 
of volumoa did it eontaln P What waa 
the NittMwei ? ^ whom waa a eecond 
ffiosenra huilt-P What lose did Ibe Alex¬ 
andrian library aaatain fe of 

CiBMr ? By whom was It resCered ? 
By .whom finally dealivycd ? 


QVMTIONS. 
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IMO. Wbioh wii the flnt pnbUo IIIh 
rery at jAmaB ? What librarlee wrrs 
founded by Aaguititi? Mention bodi 
other Roman llbrariei. What wai tbai 
inatituted by Tr^an Railed ? Ware 
there any priyate Ubrarlea at Rome P 

1667. How were Ilbrarieii adorned r 
What were the preiiei called in which 
the booka were depoeited ? What waa 
the keeper of a library oalled 7 la bib- 
Hothecarifu not a claaaie word P 

ROUIBS OF TBS BOU&K8. 

1666. Of what deacriptioo are the 
Roman bonies auppoard to hare been 
originally ? What deriyatiqn of the 
word culmetif ii giren in cobftrmation 
of tbia? What erent led to their im- 
proranaentP Waa muoh attention giyen 
at tbla time to regularity In building P 
How were houaea rtrafed before the time 
of Pyrrbua P Repuat a famoua boast 
of Auguatui with regard to the improye- 
menti wbicb ha had made on the city. 

1669. To what ayent waa it indebted 
for ita aubaeauent magnificence and re* 
gularity? Mention aome ailutary re* 
gulationa which were eofuroed in tbe 
rebuilding of the city. What hoaaea 
were ceiled ifunilae 7 What name waa 
giyen to hoiieee in which only a aingle 
family lived f 

1670. What wae the v&rfifru/umf Of 
what extent wee that before the golden 
palace of Nero ? WpaC did tbia apace 
contain P What waa tbe gate oalled ? 
Of what waa it made ? Wie it placed 
on a leyel with the ground ? What ware 
the antae f—The antepagntenta f 

1671. Whether did the Roman doora 
open outwarda or inwards P Was tbla 
the oa»e in Athena? Waa not thia 
priyilege aometimea granted elao by the 
Remaoa aa an honour? What mean 
the wordi concrepuit a Glycerioostiumf 
What difference ia rhere between 
q«divH|«vand ifri 

1671 Who waa the Janitor or otti. 
orfiuP How wee he equipped? What 
inaoription waa aometlniea placed on 
hia cell t What did he do ^tb hie 
chaioa, when emancipated P Ware fe> 
malee ever employed to watch the door P 

1678. How were tbe gatec adorned on 
oocaaiona of rejoicing? Why lathe gate 
of Anguatua Mlled foret laurigerae^ 
Whai ether honour ef a limilar kind 
did in reoelye P What were the re- 
latlfe pooitiona of the laurel and oak 
ae deB#!lb« by the worda meiiamgue 
Uabmamtmmt 

187A Hew waa tbe doer aecnredP 
Esi^ain following ^raaetj obdere 
ftauktmfoHbuti oecluMro ostium pes- 
attU; mmeimm immittert; obserare 
faru Til ofNeni; tehm pantry, appos’ 


itajanuajktta sera s/oru rrirrerr; er-' 
cutere posts seram. Were the loclm, ae 
Bppeara from these paiMg«e> fixed er 
moveable P 

1675. Wem koockere nr belli used I 
Wfaat were tbay called P Waa it usnai 
for the porter to interrogate before ad¬ 
mitting? Whit ocher gaard, beerdea 
the janitari wae there In the heuiee of 
tbe great? What waa a badt doer 
called ?—A front door P 

1670. What waa the atrium or avlaj 
How was it approached? What part 
nf it .wu the tablinumi The akuj 
With what waa tbe tablinum filled? 
For what porpoiei waa tbe efHiwi 
uasd P Why did they aeleot it ea the 
place for their apinning and weaving P 

1677. Ware chess employmenia re¬ 
garded aa Impormnt? Quote a paaeaglk 
In ooafirmattoa. Quote a paeaage frum 
Oolumella to show tbe change «hl^ 
afterwarda took place In thia reaped. 
Into wboia handi did tbia emploTment 
then fall ? 

107B. What atuff waa principally 
manufactured P Waa linen unknown P 
What were tbe chief proceaaea in tbe 
manufacture of wool? In whet aCate 
waa it called mcHdof How waa it 
prepared fur being dyed P 

1679. What waa cba form of tbe 
loom P What waa It called P In what 
reatricted aenie ia thia word ^en by 
aoma ? What were tbe Ueia f What 
the stamen f Why wai it so eaRed ^ 
What waa the svhtmen f^Th b arunda ? 
Tbe rediM?—The pecteri t la tbe up¬ 
right mode of weaving practlaed at ell 
in modern timea ? Explain tba wmde 
iicia tetae adders. 

l&BO. What ii the meaning ;iif friiia 
applied to cloth? Of bilier Eiplais 
the worda/^f picturatas aurioubtemisu 
fftsies. what does trama mean P 

1661. What is meant by vatu Pkrp, 
gioniaef Why waa thia kind of doth 
Mcalled? WbaC ii meant by vatu 
Attttlkaef Wbv so called P—rarfee 
Bobglonicae f.-^Polgmita 1— Va t tme n ta 
tgrmatinal In wbat mrtaphortcel 
■ense ia filum u»ed P Give an examide. 
What verb ia in the aama metapboneal 
•enae applied to the compoMtiott oi 
poetry P 

1866. Ilantion aoine-DCber naeo ef Hus 
atrium, what waa meant by pdMeia- 
'heaa P Explain the expreaaioBa muki 
admissionisprlMaetseeundaetrvi Urtiue. 

By whom ie thia dUshnotion sakl le liave 
been made P Who were the ex iifida 
admissUmui Wbatwaatkeofiloeofthe 
magjster a d m issio nvm t What wae the 
general nharioter of tbeee xtlendanta P 

1663. Where wae tbeAmDiP, Who 
bad the charge of HP WhyislereBeie- 
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limei iu«d iorfocui f Had tba aoeianta 
cliimaayM for carrying off the nnoke 'i 
Wbac U Dk'oemiMr benoe called from 
iba groat me of Area In tbat month ? 
What means did they take to prevent 
smokeF Wheiiwae such wood called? 
Wbai were cornini jwtatiles, ka ? 

S ^Vbat method of warming the several 
partnents of a house was cootrived in 
the iloM of Seneca? 

US4. What was the impftiidum^ By 
whet other Diines was this pla«e 
called ? Why wu it aometimes called 
testudo7 What proportion doee Vic. 
ruviue direct that it should hear in siae 
to the reat of the house ? Who was the 
tttfienfis f What rank did he hold 
among the other sleTea ? 

l&Sd. What were the aleeping apart- 
hienta in a hnuee called ? For what 
were the tubicsUa diurnn used ? What 
wae the antiohninher oatled, if there 
was one attached ? What is the signi* 
fioatiun of canclav^f What was the 
Greek gynatu emtk f Who were the cn6l- 
cularii/ What wae the chief of theei 
ceiled f 

Idas. What were the eating apart, 
menis oalled f What was a diaeta f 
—A gutheca f In what sense is diaeta 
heed in the ciril law ? In what other 
sense, by Cicero ? What was a sotari’- 
uml What other name was also given 
to am aparlmnot of this kind ? 

How were the Ri<man houaas 
roofed? Were cbese tilee of a Urge 
sine ? What novel tan was imposed on 
houses when 'dTar was decUreii against 
Antony ? In what form does the roof 
teem to have been made ? What was 
the top of it called F Quote a passage 
in which this word is used metsphorl- 
oally. What was the fastigium in a 
temple ? 

IKi. Explain the phrases chacaefae- 
tigiu ductaej curatio aitior /astigio 
sue; pari fastigio stetit; in consulare 
foitigiun provectus; sumtna sequar 
fkstiia ferum. What was meant 
by tAclUsf What part of this was 
c^l^ fastigiuml In what extended 
sense u tholus used? Uow was it 
aj&sraed on the inside? On the out¬ 
side? 

IMS. What were fenestrae} How 
Were thea# ooveredr Whm did the 
wealthy Romans one for tb«» windows 
ioemnd of glass ? Where was this lub- 
stanoe found f Was it in general itee ? 

IM, Menuiin eome other eubetanoes 
whieh wen vaed for windows. Ware 
they uneoquninted wUh glass ? By 
ntan was tbU artlele iiaveutsd F When 
did UeonMinte use to Kngland? 

IBM. What wen pavisnenta sectiUa ? 
What was tim Gnek name for this 


kind of pavement? What is it called 
by Cicero? What were fpvunenta 
tesseiCata 1 What was this oalled iu 
later limes? Why? 

1691. How were ceilings adorned ? 
What wsi peculiar in tha roof of N ero*s 
dining room? 

VILLSS AND OABDEMS. 

1IS92. in what wst the magnifloaDce 
of the Romans chiefly ounspicuous? 
What was the original meauiug of the 
word villa? Prove this from the mean, 
iog of a derivative. What did it de¬ 
note at an after period? Into how 
many parts was a villa of this kind 
divided? What were they ? What did 
the villa urbana contain ?—The villa 
rustical—£h}6 villa Jructuaria f 

1&83. What do Catu and Varro com- 
prehenJ under villa rusticaf What 
does Vitruvius mean by what he calls 
villapseudo-urbana ? why did a tower 
foi'u a part of every villa ? What were 
the gallinarium, chenoboscium, nesso- 
trciphiumt aviatium^ gllrarlumf suile, 
leporarhtm, apiariurn, cochleare? 
Where were they situated ? 

1694. What was a theriotrophium vel 
vivarium f In what other senses Is 
vivarium used? Explain the phrases 
in vivaria mittere; ad vfvarfn currunf. 

1593. Were the Romans fond of gar. 
dens ? Mention some of the most cele¬ 
brated gardens of ancient times. What 
clrcumaianoes are meniioned by Pliny 
in Illustration of the fondness of the Ro¬ 
mans for horticulture ? What does Vir¬ 
gil mess by hortus pinguUf From 
what fact, wiih regard to the names of 
Mortain noble families at Rome, do we 
learn the imporianoe which was at¬ 
tached, in early times, to the cultivation 
of the kltdoen garden ? 

1690. To what was the chief alleotloQ 
paid in after limes ? Whet it the mean¬ 
ing of the phrase to^riam facere? 
What were the alavea employadfor thio 
purpose oalled ? 

1697. With whet did the Romane adorn 
their gardens ? To what enjoyments did 
they render them suteervient? Did they 
attend much to tha irrigation of their 
gardeoa F By what meane wae water 
conveyed to them if there wai none in 
the ground ksalf? What were these 
aqueducts lomelimBa called ? Why ? 

1698. Enumerate eome of the gardens 
it Rome of which the dasaice make 
mcnrt friK|iieDt mention. For what pur¬ 
pose wrre the am&vfecrn ueed ?—The 
palaestra? Were trees ev^r reared 
roaad bouaes in the city ? 

;A0BtCqLTDBX. 

1600, Mention adme cilvumsianeei to 
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show bow much tbs Moitot Romsos 
wsro doTDtod to airioulture? Wbst 
estoat of Uod wai allotted to etch 
oitiaea by Romulus ?—After the expul¬ 
sion of the kingiV Whst was the 
ohuTiie and eonditlon oi the vUlicwtl 
la whst scniB was the word araior 


Aelil called after a year's rest? What 
expression was applied to a Held when 
It was ploughed for the Arst tlnoi after 
baring been long naniltirated V When 
It was ploughed for the second ttme f 
For the third ?* What espreaslao was 
used when the number extweded Ibis? 


used ?— Colonxu f Why was the latter 
called aUo parfhzHuj? What wai the 
usual form of Roman leases ? What 
did aaficola mean ? 

1601 . Does the stock on the farm ap¬ 
pear to bare belonged at Amt to tbc 
proprietor nr the farmer? What was a 
urmer in these circamilaDoes called ? 
Id what sense does Csto use the word 
cofoniMp—Columella? Wbowaitbowro- 
curator In a farm P Wbat were tboie 
who acted under such an overseer 
called ? What was the condition of the 
persons employed under the farmer or 
bailiff? 

1602. Whst were the six chief kinds 
of sod ? For wbat growth was the free 
•oil best adapted ?—The stiff ? Mention 
some of the qualities ascribed to the 
best soil. Wbat was arable land called f 
—Pasture ? 

1603. Wbat kind of manure did the 
fiomana prindipally use P^Wben there 
was a scarcity of dung? Mention 
severs! oiber kinds of manura which 
they employed. How was the water 
carried off? 

16&4. What part of the plough was 
the temof—Tbe The manicula 

vel capuliur^Tbt (corner?—The hurts f 
—The dentate f—Tlie aures J —The cut¬ 
ter P—Tbe ralla P—Were alUbeas pares 
made in every plough ? 

1606. What was the Itgo or pelaf 
—The ffltffrumP—The sarculum f-^Tbe 
bldensP—The occa vel crates dentataf 
The frpear/—The marraf—The doh 
nbra?—The eecurtaf In wbat other 
Sense is securis sometimes used ? 

1606. Wbat aoimaU were used in the 
plough ? Whit was the original mean- 
log \yfjugerumf Did tbs same person 
manige the plough and also drive the 
oattle? Wbat instrument did be em¬ 
ploy for the letter purpose ? How were 
the antmels yoked? Whst wie antj 
actuif What was the double of this 
eallod ? 

1007. What was raesnl by porcc vsl 
Ura t In whst sense la porca taken by 
FmIus? What is the signiftcation of 
lirare t — DeUratt f — Praevaricari ?— 
Was the Roman mode of ploughing ex¬ 
actly the aame as oath? Whst ware 
SC0MIM P 

1008. Was It nsna! tout ground lie 
fallow ? For what resson is this snp- 
poaod to havo boon Amio ? What was 
maat by ager rettibilU^ What was a 


Wbat was meant by una opera applied 
to ploughing ? 

]609. Were all soils ploughed at the 
same season of the year P What dees 
Virgil mean in oalliug that tha best 
soil bis quae eolemt bis J^ora seHstt P 
How is seges used? What was the 
usual depth nf the farrow in the first 
piougfalog ? Wbat (fepih does Pliny 
call by the word scaiificatio f 

1610. From wbat was tihyiBed thrown? 
Wbat was the Homan ludil of sowing P 
When was tbe^rinoipal Med timof 
How was a growing emp checked when 
too luxuriant ? Wbat were the metbods 
Boiployed for destroying weeds ? What 
iucresse did the seed sown in Italy 
usually yield ? Mention some foreign 
countries in wbiobJhs proportion was 
much greater. 

Iflll. Whst grain was ohlefiy culti¬ 
vated by the Romans? Wbat was this 
called ? Explain the phrase adarea 
aliqu&n ulcere. What kind of grain 
among ua apprcachea neareat to that 
which the Romans called i\tr P 

1612. What was barley called? Was 
it used for human food ? Wee it con- 
verted into drink? What wore oau 
called? What was their chief use? 
Id what other senses is avena used ? 
For wbat purpose wu flax or lint obieAy 
cultivated 7—Willows ? 

1618. Mention some kinds of pnlso 
which the Romans eoltivstod^ For 
what purposes were tbess used ? If in- 
tion sorae tbingi which were sown to 
be cut green si food for the labouring 
cattle ? 

10U. Din the .Romani pay much ei- 
tention to the OOThrs ofmeadow-laafi ? 
What did tbev do with tbeir bayefiyr 
it was cut ? What was skilimmtum f 
What/oeniMi eardwa^ Did they so- 
eloio their meadows? What are the 
only enclosures for cattle menHoned In 
the classics P 

1016. How did they onl down their 
grain ? f||pr was It out in Oanl? Do 
ths Rmnav teem to have bound iheir 
oom in sheaves like the Greeks and 
Hebrews? To whst ^see was it oim- 
veyed after being cut ? Whet wns the 
sUttstion and shape of the area f Was 
Itpeved? 

1010. How wen the grain henien out 
of the enr? What is the qimotity of 
the flrat svIUble of and why k-* 

Of frlMitf ? In wba^diflSnwBt •eneee 
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4aM the Utter word occur? By wbet 
other ftooUnt netiooi were theie ne» 
tbodi of beaitof out the mra uted P 
How wu ic winnowed? Where wee 
it depoeited ? For whet purpoiei wei 
the atrew uied? Wbsl does pro¬ 
perly meiD ?—dtfromee or stlpula f 

1017» Did the Humeua pay oiuch et- 
tenfcioa to the breeding of ahaep F On 
whit iooount? Whet edviDUgei re* 
eulted to the community from reatriet* 
ieg eeeb iadividual to e amall portion 
of land ? By whet evila waa tbe cbanga 
eiiended ? What edirt of Trejen pro¬ 
duced • g/aat riae in ti e velue of land- 
ad property ? 

PROFAOiTION OF TREBI. 

1819. Diitihgniah between 
”ind J¥utiGes> Wl^t, according tu 
Pliny, are guffrMticeil In wbat part 
ofhia writinga doea Virgil enumerate 
the rarioua waya of propagating treea 
and ahrubaP Mention tome of thuie 
whlob were luppoaed to be produced 
apoqtaoeouily.—By fortuitoui areda.^ 
From the roota of other treea. fi y whom 
waa tbe cAerry-trea firot brought into 
Italy, and whence? When waa dt in¬ 
troduced into Britain? 

1618, Enumerate and deacribe the 
flee artihoial mothoda of propagation P 
Wbat were aeta called from their number 
of elite ? What were tfiviradices ? 
In what treea waa tbe method by lay- 
era chiefly uaed ? How waa Ingrafting 
perfunned ? In what terma baa Oriil 
neautifully deaoflbed tbia operation ? 
Waa thiatbe only mode in which it could 
he done? 

MgO. la it abaolutely neoeaiaryln in- 
gcafting, that the fruit or bark of tbe two 
treeiimeuld be tiipilarP What are tbe 9c« 
aifiofapiatti? InwhateUtewaattaaidto 
he when tfasae were ont off P How waa 
Inoculation performed ? By what other 
nnme waa thia proon|M eelled t Wbat 
waa the icuttUa v. twellaJ How were 
fjMt trepe obiefiy prepagatedP — 
liliree ? What treea were called eoed- 
neep 

ini. How were rinei planted F. 
Whet were the antes f When waa 4 
eineyard aaid repoafinoH? Why? 
What waw an dd tiueyard onlled, when 
Ihue prepared ? 

1011, Hew were vinea^upperted ? 
What waa the Jngum f With wbat 
were they tied ? Wbat place waa oele* 
hrated fhr the growth « aodi twlga? 
Had HI viaea ajvgum} When waa ■ 
aloe called oomflMvUUa t What were 
What, 

lao. Biplato the phraaei, vUet com- 
wancwv tel ecat^gorc ,* cmnaa afHfMrere/ 
imrtU fend cre. What doea poaapMori 


•ignify V Wbat part of a Tine were the 
^grflaT—The Tbe material 

what kind of braiiuh was that denoted 
by the word pamfinttrium\—Fruc- 
ft^rium? Wbat waa a cicatrix i 
Wbat was meant by decwsath f 

1624. What was the fruit of tbe fine 
called ? In wbat other sensei is wa 
used ? Did it denote a single berry or 
a cluster? What wai the atone of tbe 
grape called? What was meant by 
cprym&iw?—By vindmia'l—Vindemi- 
atorf 

1623. What were the Umiles in a 
rlneyard? Wbat name waa given to 
a path from neat to west ?—From south 
to north ? Wbat does jemitare mean ? 
What wero vaginae f Wbat was their 
breadth ? Wbat ie meant by agri com- 
paginantti f 

1026. At wbat diataoce were vinea 
uaually planted ?—Among the Vmbri 
and Mini ? Wbat wero porculeta 
among these tribea? What were tbe 
limites decumani called from their direc¬ 
tion ?—>Tha cardinejff In wbat ineta- 
phorioal senae ia deoumanui used 7 Give 
an enemple. Which wave iu a aucces- 
sion was denoted by>ftaefv« deeimanus^ 
What was the corresponding Greek 
word 7 

1627. What directions doea Pliny give 
respecting the breadth of these paths 
in vineyards ? Did not the closeness 
of vines depend on the nature of the 
soil ? Why did tbe Romans pul a-mark 
on trees in iraniplantiog iberoP 

1628. Mention the names of the chief 
winds, and tho quarters from which 
they blew. What were winds from tbe 
land called?—From tbe tea? How 
many windi did the nncienu observe? 
What were they called ?, Why? Huw 
many intermediate wioda were subse¬ 
quently added? 


OARRlAGgB. 

1628. By whom are carriagee lald to 
have been invented? What convey 
BDce was ftm used ? What were such 
animals called ? Explain the proverbs 
f^olUklae bovisuntimpositaei bcsclitel^ 
Wbat was tbe covering below the 
panniers called? What epithets were 
benoe applied to beasti of burden? 
Wbat was a paok-bosxe nailed ? Wbat 
is the meaning of the proverb fiMnlme 
stf cantkerium infoua f 
1630. Wbat was the driver of a beast 
ofburdeB called P Wbatvastlie filppc- 
pera of auch a person? By wbat eiiier 
name was it oallad ? What waa the 
ammn^aa9^ By what other names 
was thia called ? What ware tbn m«fi 
ifaHedi, and why were they to called ? 
Explain the phrase esp€lUrefuro(^^ 
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1031, Wbat WM the tneaisia{( or/(?r> Mcntioo boom other wordi which ore 
culum f Whet w»i the sella gettatiyria pplted to a weggun with fonr wheels, 
or catheth'af Whst the (ictica ^o\ i640. Whet ere meeat by jwrr^Mi rel 

vubiieP Whet were tba plagulae of pfau#fra^oote<f What other eeme wee 
the latter The careoreil given to the wrja ine[^7 Why was it 

Weretbe jeftoand'fet'ritfoe lued called Farrhas^f What other mum 
by women at‘ the aatne conatruciiun ae wae gUea to the wrje Minor ? To which 
thofB used by men ? Mention lome of iheas oonetellatioDa did the ■ingelar 
points in which the sella and lectica properly belong? What were 

ditfered, bSaidri the posture of the the stars which composed it called? 
person carried. What were the slaves Why are these two constelUtioni called 
called by whom they wero carrisd? inocoMuil Why fordi? 

How were they dressed? Was their IMl. Wbat coosteilatlon wai that 
Agure much loohed to in appointing lallsd Dootesf By what ether naiM' 
them to thia office? How were the was it known? Whatisthe oorroipon- 

ODuchea supported ? Why were the ding Latin expression used by Orid ? 

slaves sail! succofare 1 What was the eituation of Arctuma? 

1633. Wbat dietinciioo was there he- Wbat ia the compoaition of this word ? 

tweentberefinaDdiecficainihenuinber Wiiatwastbo position of the Dragon? 
of bearers ? Wbat was the latter esUed 1642- What wuo tba principal parta* 
when carried by aixP —By eight? uf a carriage? uf what did the wneela 
WbeOf and whanooi is the use of fee- coDsist? Oira the Latin naraei of tbeee 
ticae supposed to have been introduced several parts. What kind of wheel wae 
atKomaf Are they not mentioaed in that called fynpanum? Wbetweretho 
the elasiioe as having been previously oardines in a waggon ? In wbat other 
in use? Whet restriution wasputupon seuse does the word tympanum oeour? 
the use of them by Caesar ? Were they What were tba parta of such amaoblne? 
to be bad for hire ? In what metapboripal senses are the 

1634. What kind of litter was that words axis and cardines used ? Glva 

called 7 "What was the examples. What were the oar/lines 

For what purposes wes it used ? What mu/nii? In what part of the hoaveos 
were carriigee with one wheel call- was Jupiter supposed to raaide ? Wbat 
ed?—What when drawn by ilavei?— was it nonce called? 

^With two wheels?—With four? 1643. What animala^were yoked in 

168ft. What were two horses in a yoke carriages? What was the Jurumf To 
called ?—Three ?~Fout ? What does wbatwas it fixed ? How? whatvere 
bifuge curriculum mean? !■ this the funales MUiJ What lithe correspun- 
uiual ipnie of curricu/uin f Was four ding Greek exprceeion ? Wbatwaathe 
the greatest number used in a chariot P horse on the right called in a ohariot of 

1636. What does guadrigarii mean? our ?—On the left? 

--dsfufforesf—Wbat were suobbories 1644. What Insiruinettts were employ, 
voailed ? How many wheels had the for driving animals ? Wbat for rc- 
vehioles used in races ?—in war? What straining and managing boraoa ? By 
were tmrrus faleatif What were the bat people is the bit eatd to have been 
■uperior Roman magiatratei called from invented ? What part was osilad ourea f 
the carriages in which they rode? — Wbat part area 7 What is meant by 
What was the sella curulisf Describe frena lupata vel fupi? Wbat U the 
it.—Why is it called ourufs eburf msaaiog of tba pbraae/Venvm merdere 
—Why ffffa?—Whyrfgia? Frerawbat In Cicero?—In Martial? Of wbat 
people was it borrowed ? metal was the bit souetimea made ? 

1687. Wbat was the pHenfuM^—Tbe 1645. Wbat were the relne called? 
earpentumf At wbat period was (be Give soma verbs .wbiob ere applied to 
use of this carriage prohibited ? WhuT ftbese words In tbn senae of * to manage 
was the f/icnjfl f Why waiUaooallsd' —to let out—to draw in.* Wbat wm 
B y whom was this drawn? the eapistrumf In whet other eenee 

16M. Wbat wae the eisiwni Wbat la this word used ? Give etamplM. 
part of it was oMled ploximum t Whu i646. wSal waa the driver of acheiiot 
kPud of oerrlage wes the rAeda or ear- oellad? Whet does nur^etr^ 
rMtf f—The pcforriftfw f -The wjg- Whet conetellatiim bad thle nasne ? 
dtenf—The eovlnw f How many per- What was the poeition of tbe Bm^T 
aone were there osually in tbe war What waa tbU eaBamUatioa eoD^. ^ 
ehariota ef the enelente ? t^o Romans, from mistaking the dmlve* 

1689. What was the The Hon of the word ? 

s«rp<«f-The flwa>^het kind of tristes end ptovtee? Where wwe «h« 
animals were need in drawing the Pleiades^ 

Pknutrum^ Wbat wae meant by eeAei* 1647. In what other aense ie tfgffnfor 
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Hiwd f From whot wm drivoro oeno ment^Hi callod SMlerata f Why wiii 
mooly dODDmiiiot^d? Oito oximplof* ttao f/OpfMiiocilUd?—Tb« frIujMAatirf 
Whoro did they ait? When were they 165&* Wh«r« ira the prnrrorian co- 
mld imrrimtptMgvi£tuitineTtf^^\itn horti luppoaed tohafs b«en quariared ? 
rorongurrs tt avertertf Ifentionaome What woi (ho Dumber uf tbe«e troopef 
veriM wbieb were applied tu peraoDi Id From wbat pert* of the empire were 
a oarrlage or on borieback. ibey raieed ? How many praetorian 

104b. Wballa tberaeanloK of pecfer? cohorts were raised uoder Vitellius? 
Wh|t verba were applied to a pervoo Wbat change did Severus make? By 
whoD jie mounted a chariot IP—Wben whom were they suppressed ? 
hewarhtlped orliftedup? What was ldd6, Wbot gave one a right to en* 


the ligoal for mounting in hired car- 
riagee ? How did tho Romana orna* 
menl tbelr carriagei ? 


large the city ? Who were' the drat 
that availed ihemselvea of it after the 
expulsion of the kings F Is the popu- 
laiiott of aacieot Rome ascerlaiDed? 
rna city. Wbat does Lipslue compute to have 

1649.Why WM Eome ealled mftkoUlir "*• mttlBinm 1 

ered oue of ihaseveDthille? Oowhiofa 1637. Why was the Capitol so called ? 
bill was the dty originally built V On whit hill did It stand ? By whom 
Wbat was the emperor^ bouse celled was It built? lly whom dedloatod? 
from being bnilt on this hill ?—And in When wae it burnt the first time ? By 

later times, thoee who attended the whom wu it rebuilt? By whom wae 

emperor? Wbenoe bad the mom CapU It burnt the second time? By whtnn 
fOHflurite name? What was It oaired rebuilt?—The third time? Are there 
before the eapitol was built ? Why? any remains of it ? 

1630. Wbiob bill was the most ex- 1638. In what two sensei ii copItoBum 

lenaive? WVence had it Its name? used? Wbat was the form of the edl- 

Wbat ci^mstanoebas led some to sop* fice ?—The extent ? How many large 
PMB Hiat it was not included within the temples did it contain P Towbnmwaa 
pomnerfiMR? What king is said by the one in the centre dedicated P—On 
•tthera to have joined it to the city? the right?—On the left? Acoerding to 
By what other names was It known, Livy? 

and why ? 1630. Why was the eapitol called 

1631. Prom what is mom Qufrinalit ara I How was it approached P Why 
euppoeed to have been named? By was it called auTeal Whet did this 
whom was It added to the city ? Wbat gilding cost P Of wbat materiil were 
was it called in later times, and why P the gates made ? Mention some other 
From whom did the mom Caeltus take temples which the eapitol contained, 
its name? By whom was it iMded to the What antique was preserved In it? 
city? Wbat was Uanoieotly called, and Where was the asylum of Romidne 
why? Wbat was It Afterwards celled? situated? 

I63S. Why wu tba mortr VUninullM 1660. By whom wae the Pantheon 
so called? By wbat other name wu built? To whom was It dedicated? 
it known, and why? By whom was It By whom repaired? Wbat is it now 
added te the city ? Why wu the mens called ? Why ? To whom is It conu- 
£xquiUnus m called ? By whom wie it orated P Give some dasorlptioo of it. 
added to the oily? From whom did 1601. Wbat famous tvmpls stood on 
the Jemfewfum lake its name? By wbat the Palatine bill? By whom was It 
ether name was it kbowD, and why P built? Wbat wu atlaobed to Cher 

1638. Why wu the Vatieanus eo]|euple? For what other purpou wie > 
ealledf Where did it lie? On wheels used? What wu the allnaioni of 
Meeunl wu it disliked P Wbat eele* Caligula In calling the composition of 
lirated buildings now atand on It? Seneca CMmiiiriOfierf Wbat was Ae 
Why WM the cotlis horiulonm so place bniirhy Hadrian for thla purpose 
called? By whom was it added to the ealled P Wbat exclamatlone did the 
city f Why wu it afterwards ealled andleneo actor when they were pleaud 
Pimimf with a composition ? 

1864. How many gates hml Rome at 1668. Wbat temple stood on the Aren> 
the death of ^Romulus ?—In tho time tine mount? By whom wae It'built? ' 
tf Pliny ? Mention the prineipel. At whose insligauen ? In imltadon of 
^et nad led through Chet ealled wbat? By whom was the temple of 


FVomteidif Why WM this gate alMcelied ja 
.^umenUnaf Whatwu tba JSsouilina < 
udently calkd ? Why wu the Car- 


When did tto gates etand 
^eften was It ebut during 
At wbat period ? flow 
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Bfiea uad«r AuB^itai? Oo vbu oo- 
eMloDi ? Wbftk Bflwning do tooie givi 
to tbo eiprenloB Janut QuMni f 

1008. wm tboro toy tomploi ok 
Roma eoBMon^ to Romuliu t Wbem 
wu the tottpie bI Mar$ uUorf By 
wbuD wti ik bailtP Whot oropblet 
wen loipoBded in tbii temple ? Wu 
Aofiutui Boeb greliOeO by (be eurren- 
ier wbloh (be PBrCbiaoe niBde ef (beee 
tte&derdef 

1004. Wb«l wu Ibe odeum in i thee* 
tre ? Wbet weee njfmphaetml 
wen Ibe prioeipel dirci it Reae? 
Wby wii the OirouM .FlimiDlu Mlled 
IpoUimnitf Why wu (be Clroui 
Meaimue.oilied faUaxi What wen 
itadki 1 — Mppodromi ? — paleitnu 1 — 
gymnasia, aoii xystit 

1068. Where wen euob pleeea oblef- 
ly alluBted ? Why ia tbli plain Bailed 
fvperM regii ager f BapUin the 
phraaei /or$ domkna campi{ vonelit 
scmput; oampi nota; tatMhmu ai- 
ctngi camjw. Whet were naumocA- 
taof MeokioD eome of (ben. In whit 
other plaoei were then flgba axhibik- 
ed? 

lOOO. Whit wen nHae f—Whitf 
fora f Whit wni the chief of theie 
Oiiled ? When did it He ? For whak 
Burpoeeiwu Uneed? Wbat lilt now? 
By wkuna ww II InalUHtedf Wbat 
aodieloD did Torqoiniui priaeoa make 
to it? Why wen then ibope ealled 
argontariaef Eiplain tbe following 
pbriMi, ratio peeuniarum, jua$ iuforo 
versatwrjjidem de/oro totlere; in foro 
versarijjoro eedere vel in foro eum non 
Aabergj de foro deogrierej in foro eut, 
7al dare operam foroi fori tabuj in 
> ttUenoforoiUigare* 

1067. Wbat were tbe halla around 

tl, - •• • a 

i w 

\ in the forum near the roetra ? For 
: wbat purpoM wai it m( up? Wen 
\ than more fora than one under tbe 
j iwMblioP By whom were now onea 
] odoed ? Why wei that of Oomitian 
i called transitoHum f 
I 1006. For what wu tiie forum boarhtm 
I Biod P Whan wu Ik altuated ? What 
I wu Ae iwino market ealled P—The 
(ftibmarkat ?-4'bo green market ? What 
\ wu aold In tba forum eupedinitt Wbat 
' wen ell theui when joined togetheri 
oaltedip—Prom wlmm ? 

1000> Wbat wen perflcuiP Did they 
add nnuh to ibo ipiendour of the city P 
‘ From wbat did il^y talu tbalr namea? 
Bnnmanlo aoma of. tbo prlnoipal of 
them. For what pierMOM jvera they 
^tiaed f Whit wot St yS&pbon bad 
ohrlrnaoMfrommoataHi In a porticoP 
Wkit other namt had thie portioo be* 


oUm the gonaml one ? How wu It 
edoraed? 

1070. Wbak did eotummaa origin¬ 
ally denote ? How wae tbe term bAh*- 
warde uud P If eotion the ire dHbnnc 
kind! of ootomni. Wbet ii tbe bin of 
a column? Wbat proportion dooa it 
boar to the net P Wbat le tbe afylo. 
bate* In ■ column P^Tbe epUtyliumf 
—Tho tcamuf Wbat wu the c^iemff 
aeneal Where did tbe eolumne rer- 
strata itindP in bonoiir of whom waa 
it eneted? What ooluma itood in the 
oapitol? 

1871. Wbak wen the two moet eek* 
brated cplnmne in Rma? An kbeee 
Btill remaininf P Wbon doe* Trajan *■ 
itandP Of how many blooka ef marble 
li it oompoied P Wbat an Iti dlmen- 
iioniP How le l^ornamaniod P By 
whom wu tbe pillar ofAntonlnuaenot- 
ed f Wbat li tte height? la tbe work- 
manabip on It equal to that ef Trajan'a 
pillar ? What atatuea wen placed on 
them by Pope Sextue V. P 

1072. Wbat wai the lax on oolumea 
called P When did tba ooiumna dfai- 
nia 11004 P From whom did li roeeiva 
iti name P What kind of peruna wen 
Mlled eotumnarU, and why? 

1678. Of wbat material wen trium¬ 
phal arobu built at drat?—Latterly ? 
—Of wbet dgure? How many gam 
bad they ? How were they adorned P 
Wbet were euapended from the middle 
gate to be lowered and pat on the tIc* 
tor'a head aa he paMed? 

.1674. Wbat ware tnpaeaf When 
wen they uanally erected ? Among 
wbat poopla were they chiefly ueodP 
Wbat did they nae lor a trophy ? Wen 
they often bnilt of metal or atone P 
Why ? 

1675. Wen tnphloi mueb need by 
tbe Romana 7 In what other nneoa ii 
tropaewit and P Wu it reckoned law- 
fttl to orartarn a trophy P Why P Gin 
an example. Are then any tnpblna 
atill remaining at Home P 

1070. Who Did eDcJantly tbe ritarfe 
of tbe aqnedUDtiP Who afterwnrdeP 
Hew many men had theae ofieen no¬ 
dot them P How wen they divided ? 
Wbak waa meant by send ogua^p—By 
provineia aquaria f What peraim wu 
oalled Ubrator f What wu tbe oowarie 
Uirraf 

Iflrr. Wbat wae the dedivity of an 
aqueduct? Wbat anendanla bad tbe 
evffffor or pra^eetu* aquarvmf Row 
many aqoedttota wan«tban In Roma P 
ManUan aoma of tbam. Why wai one 
of them oellod vtrgo t By whom wu* 
tbia aqoodoet made? 

1676. Wbai won eloomf By whom 
were they drat made P Ware they ex* 
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teotirt F What waa tbe prinnlpal one 
eall«d F Bjr wbom wta U builir Who 
bad the laperlntendinace of the aewert 
aodar the republioF—'Voder the eni' 
perort ? What were perhapi the croat- 
eat of all the Roman workaF How far 
did they extend F 

1070. What people are eaid to hare 
dret paved their roadaf Which wai 
the drat reed paved by the Roraana F 
What wai tbla road calledf and from 
whom? Towhatpliee waiitafterwarda 
oontiaued? Are there aDyremaioi of it? 
What wea ill breadth ?—What, Ita thick* 
neie ? How many itrata were there Id 
I t BOil of what materiaU? 

JhbO. Were the roadi relied F For 
whatpurpoie? Whet were tbe mar- 
ginesi Where did tbe milUarium au- 
reum iiaodf By w^nni wea it erected ? 
Were tbe milei rerkooed from it ? 
What doei ad lertium lapUtem algoifyi 
and haw ? From what were tbe public 
waya nimed ? 

16S!, Where waa the Aurelia'! 
To wbat plaeea did the Flaminia lead ? 
—'The Tbe .£inifiaf~The tda 

Pranesfinaf^ Oitien^l 

—Laurentina f Whet name wee given 
to tbe prinolpal roadi ?»To Ihoie leii 
frequented F Wai the charge of the 
public road! one of dignity F 

1082. Wbat were diverticula f Is 
what other ainara ii tbii word uied ? 
Wbat were diveraoria f What wai 
the proper name for theae bouaea when 
they were hired ? What waa the keeper 
called ?—The viiiton ? What were Ibf 
inoi or itagee along the roadi cilled in 
later timea^ At what dUtiooe were 
they from one another F 

1883. What were mutatiOMa'! What 
were tbeie public eouriera called? By 
whom were they kept up? Were the 
boriei never allowed for private bull* 
neiiF By wbnm are publio conrien 
laid to have been flrat employed? By 
whom were they introducM amo» the 
Romani ?—Among the French ? when 
wea tiie poit-uffiee flnt eitabUabed by 
parlleiBBRt in Eagleod ? 


IBM. Wai the word via Died only for 
a public rood F Hive enmplea. 

toss. How many brtdgea were then 
in Rome from an early perind ? Kerne 
them. Why wie the p9fi* Subliciui eo 
celled ? By whom wan llballtof atone ? 
To whit place did that called Fabrieiu. 
lead ? Wbat other bridge led to thia 
ifland F Where wea the pons 
atoriuaf To what place did the Jani- 
cularis leid?—The triumphalial By 
whom wti the JBlian bridge built-’ 
Whrre tvai the Milvian bridge ? 

ieS6. Where ii theponi Narsial Why 
ie thie bridge id oalied ? Where wee 
the pons NarnienaiaJ By whom wei it 
built? Bu any eoaiiderable veatlCN of 
it rrmaiit? What magnificent bridge 
did Trajan build F By whom waa it de- 
moliibed? Wbat was tbe emperor'a 
pretext for ibii act? What other 
reison bee been aieigned? 

1067. Mention lome plaeei at which 
there are remaina of iplendld Romau 
bridgei. What ii tha molt famoui tem¬ 
porary bridge on record? Mention 
eeme other expediente which the Ro» 
mani employed for oroBiiog riven. 

LIMITB OP THB lUPlRB. 

1688. Wbat Umiu did Augaitoi let 
to the emnire, and in hii will recom* 
mend to hia lucceeiori? Repeat aome 
of the high titles which such an extent 
of territory led the Roman writers to 
(rive to their city. Was tbe advice of 
Auguetue followed ? What additions 
were made by Traian ?«-Uy Oitoriniy 
under GlaudiuaF—By Agricole, under 
Oomitian? Waa Severui lucceiirul In 
hii attempts to subjugate tbe Galedon- 
laua? How many tnen Is be »id to 
have lost in his frultleie efforta to lub* 
due them? (What statement in Hume'i 
History -of Eoalend betrays his ignor¬ 
ance of this not?) What Immenie 
bulwark did be build in order to m- 
preia their inroada into the loalham 
pert of tbe island ? What wee lie ex¬ 
tent? 


THE END. 


GLASGOW: 

W. G. BLAORIBi & DO., PUlNTBas, 
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NEW EDITION, 

ADAM'S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

EdltDd by JamM Bovd, LL.X>.i OM of th« UWtsn oi tbt High Bohool, 
Bdloburglie Frloo b/^ clDtb« 

la tUa Ike rebraaoes Is aotbon are tnas&nad fraa tba tad to Ac fo^ of Om jifi; 

1 -i-.i-E- ^ -Hm-imi DBoimUoas an glraai anaiewmi aotae an In p ort m saldeabiiiaai 

Nld.br, AMboe, BUS. otbm wM.bm.kbll.d 

IRWEbnV gn«a 0 *m wann. mamaw^M 

K We .. Ikle me of Ibe bo* nlnUa lie«H the et e wlml itndiM eeeU eMt 

----- 


HARTLET'S ORATORICAL CLASS BOqK; .00, O. 

Bd, Bdj. t 

“AMWdseldidley»TSMateBlbRtiiifclw»oolt^thdeld. Hf ie bw .‘ 

WALKER’S DICTIONARY & KEY, Bbautlhi&y p^M la 
feral IBBO., with a Piertntt nf tho Author, tfampdote in l« N^HAfaic^. 
ns Koy to the pranandatfan of Propar ifama^ ■epathWy.ft. 

o rw meal MCeCI edlden st Wilbers DIetleaaiT BOn*-" 



WOSK8 riTBLISHED BT BhUCSIE AND SON. 


THE CASQUET OF LITERARY GEMS, with 16 engrsT- 

ta|i| U I^Ma, •! li. tkati vdIiwmi oonUhi ikpwirdi of TOO axtrieU in 
BMtaftod Pruae. ehloflf rrMo tha niM$popalar«odem writen, interaparted 
«fMfa Oana fron oldar Poeti. 4 TMa. i9m<H 84s. 

** W« is Ml taew lar of ihs mo priss wUoh ws ooidd Bsmi m ooaUkbf fioMcr 

UtmiliiM Uhb tbs Cmust Df Utmir .Wfcwisosw. 


THE REPUBUC OF LETTERS ; A Selection in Poetiy 

■iidPros^fmmths works of the innet eminent writen j witk msny orifiaal 
•Weoee. Br the Editor nf the Caaqaet tif Literary Qeras. Id 12 Parts, nt 
Si» aaeii, with «Q EogroTlnffa by Enunent Artista. 4 ^Ib. royal iSmu. 86 s. 

" Tko lU pu h ||p of Lettcn oi^t to bo oe woiy porlnor ttblo. nd in omrjr hmlljr Ubrsir, fm 
KkialUf Sfam; isd 000 Uw oiotuyrlilngiiiilro.'^xSeoMM U. Gbs. 


GOLDSMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, comprisinc 

the Citiaen oi the World, Virar of WekeAeld, Poeiinl Works, fosaye, the 
Bee, &«., with an Esaaf oa kla Life and Writir^ by A. Wbltrlaw, editor 
of tha Cannet of XJterary Ooms, Hrpubllo of Latters, &c, With 26 lliua- 
cntiona by Wright, mnn aeslgDi by Bir W. Harvey. 2 vols.royi^ lemo, I4a. 

** tbo wood onfimviofi In tUi work Tonn s bnoutUhl ipeoiiBoii oftbo paiftcdm to wbioh tbJa 
h w iGh of too lino nitp hio boon hrontht."—PoHi Chnniw. 


FOREIGN TALES AND TRADITIONS, selected chiefly 
from the Fugitive Literature of Cferfflioy. ^beliiahed with Engravlags. 
I roll. Ids. 

** TUa wgrfc ia ao Hob in •mnooneot, oni is noeulod befk is napect of tninaUtion and aoiee. 
lion with ao nooh obUitf, Utu It ounot Adi io baoojQO popnUr."—iitoamoum. 

TOE ANATOMY OF THE MASSi by Peter Du Moidlo, 

With a Hiitoit op tbs EDoaaitrr t by the Ber. Robert Shaoka, A. M. 
Moe 4a. 

CHRISTIAN RECORDS; or a Aiort andplain Hlstoiy of 

Uie Cteirehttf Chiiit, contalniiLg an aootmnt of the tunings of Martyrs, 
aiidtha Wie of theBefomatlQiL By the Her. Tbouiaa Sims, M. A. Fnes 


A HISTOR’V OF THE WORK OF REDEMPTION. By 
Um Bar. Jimstbui Bdward.. A n/nr BdlUoo, with Notea, and B life of tha 
Aatbor, by Jama. BrowuUa, Gwi. AdTocata. Briaa ». 4 


IRENICUM ECCLE3IASTICUM: or Purity and Peace in 
^ Cbaraba. ■ 'and Union batween the Chureh of SiwHand and Evangatiral 
IliiaBntira, anttalpateil and OTopuad in a OlMMona onjohnsrll, bl. By 
nD li a anH iigClariyiiUMi. Frlaa 1.. 

A FRAdTICAL TREATISE on the FroTeatlou and Cure ol 
aiMCf CnWHTi. By Uaoiga surer. Prioaai.6d. 

W10WN% SELF-INTERPRETINO BIBLE, Aenuiue 

0W«"| laith Conratloni and AddlBon., nndar tha deirn at lb# 

ArtgrtT^Hy. To tUe adtUin an aiuMaiaA Two Tliaiiniid Critical and 

KXMMm N atm. niuamMM Befbranam aaABaadbiji; atao a Mamolr of 
I**? at®"* niB»r.an, MbiMarof 

E"hOnLl CamiMli bdaa and ConedM IMallan^, by the Bar. John 

mnAntlra lafan. Co.pM.tal 

kVAWOEUCAL EXPOSITOR, or a Cut- 

•p Itap.iWr, Wb. h* wWata art wwe. i ta A . ^ intradoptum. Mar. 



CATMX)GUE OF BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY BUCKIE & SON, 

38, QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW; 

Alts 5, lOUTH COSSEGX BTHEET, SBj^CSaH. 


STANDARD AND APPROVED WORKS ON THE ARTA 8CIEN- 
CEA CLASSICAL AND OBNERAL LITBRATDRB|B100RAFHY. 
THBOLO&Y, AND CIVIL AND BCCIiBSIASTTCAL HISTORY. 


" T?ie World-Bmttimed Convenationt L«<eon.’'—Bonr. Ririiw. 


POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


0(IIlS9W]E.]&BiL^S(IDS!rB ILlBZStCtDW § 

Bcino ■ Gannnd Dtottonary of Aet^ Sciincbs, LlTSBitUBB, BiaoEEPHT, 
Histoey, EOd PoLinca, rcnrlnted from the AmerlcBE edition of the “ CoN> 
VEEetTioNe Lexicon." with coireetlona End addlttoni, lo u to nnder It 
aultnblB to thle country, and brln; It down (0 tbe ptsnnt time. To wUch 
will be added, 

Zatoantations on tf)e Btoffrem of Science, ftitecatute. anti 
tije dPint 3ttei 

BY THOMAS THOMSON, H. D. F. R. S., Ao. 

Heylu Prp ft wor Df Chamliti, le the CiilTenttir of 81aa|ow; 

SIR DANIEL K. SANDFORD, D. C. L. 

Pro f aee o r of Qreek b the Velreiaii, of Olaif^ I 
AND ALLAN CUNNINQHAM, Eeq. 

Aether of " Llv« of Bittlih Pahotin," ftp. 

In peril at to. Bd. end BdV rati, ri lU. Shutneed t, nmrpw plaMf Olid i W d pW i 

The ‘ ConYeraEtionE Lexicon' wse orlaiusltT niAllihad In Oermenr tbont 
Bfteen yeere egro, under the anperlntendence or eeToral dliUEgnlabod Oor- 
mnu litaratl; and inch has been ite poynlartty, that—ntthoach • work eon. 
BletlnE of TWELVE lEiva volumea—It naa already none tbronob OBven ini- 
TioHMn that oouniTy. It hae also been tnselated fiito the DuilA, SwodUi 
Dutch, Itnllan, and French lindiu««>t end to altogetfaar tbeWott iminAr 
Work, of an extenilYe iiEtura, npon tao fon Wogit , v 

Neuly tiro hundred of the nlM«minm|HMtajaelbm rontributedto, 
the orlflnil Worki and tbs AnwtWn edl^^|K||klA » prMW* to 
formtA hue been toprored by* rarioty of dM|MHV'de*,"oa wnlynt 
Anerlenn writen, to that thb tdlUm null om^^H^KxoeltondiH bett^ 
the ortfflnal and tranilEted coplea. To render It atlUEBorv worthy vpniRO v 
'fEYoarTniid sapeoially to eaUit to the wanta aad totanata of ountnt it 
la oarmlly reYtood, and eodi addltfanto mado to It to.too eMuOtoed towja- 
tary for the Englleh reader. The wbela wUl ^ i 

BtMSlM£ierhalfYoliiinea,atiie, The Brat aigwhalf MbOMi dMtdbi ' 
npwaiAiafnoo IDultsl^eBBorei. ' 

The weeeai ^tthm hii tbwto neeleed the hlgheet pmp ee d i lbie eib —r ef ae l it Wto 

leeraab of the sowMiy. 




WORKB PUBU8HBD BV BLACKIE AND SON. 


Aiaoiif othan, the PubUthera niby refer tn the following: 

** Tk« World-Kmo'wnBd GonvtmUiqu Lexiso&."->fi(ii'n6urfh Bgvieto. 

" On* oi lilt iHMt uuful work* of reiiarenoa tknt penooi who b«va not loiiur* /br d«ep iliuJjr 
Mio reqalr«.*’ - Athtmtum. 

" Ihe ConverMtloiu Loxioon ii b 7 &r the moet aiefal end ccjnplete worii of the kind whiub 
bu ever been (iveo to iha world.” — BUnburgh Evtning: hat. 

** The befti and cAeapeat EnoyolspedU that kai pet BpptEred.''->^orir Herohf. 

*' It hu iolid. luting merit.'*— Taii't Afogae^ne. 

*' If quried to B termlnatieOe with the Muna degree of ekiil end Induetrjr, with whinh It bee 
been hitfaeito uonduoted, this country aiy bcut or one more I*lational Work.”—Afelrepo/iton 
idafoeine. 

THE MECHANIC’S POCKET DICTIONARY; being a 

Note Bonk of Tnchniral Terms, Rales, and Tables, useful in the Mechauioal 
Art». By Wm Orirr, Civil fioglneer. Price 9s. 

Thie work, beeldu cootaiR'mg deflnltioni of Technical Terme, embruet ales full sruoUca] dn> 
tani DO the cnuatruDtloa ofjnamiiijery, and One Hundred and T^emly Tablet for the daily nan 
of praolical mnn. It u Uiwttrated by nearly 20V W ood Cuta and Steel ugntvlacH, and a poiiralt 
ofJamaiWalt. 

THE MECHANIC'S CALCULATOR; Comprehending 

Principles, Rules, and Tables, in the various departments of ^Mathematiue 
and Mechanirs, useful to Students, Engineers, and Artisans iiiVeneral. By 
VVm Orier, Civil Engineer, Illustrated by Engravings of Mbchinery, and 
numerous Cuts and Diagrami on wood, &s. 5d. 

" From Uie modeet lltlapago, few pereoni can learn the great value of the book; ll le, in bUb, 
U complete btrodnotioa to the laatlieuaUcai and taechautEaT acleocea, aod one of the very bobt lit 
the language."—idtAencvum. J 

•* Aft exooedlngly uMftil book,'*>>>Mefropoti<an Magaaint. 

ROLLINGS ARTS AND SCIENCES OF THE ANCIENTS, 

with copious Notes, containing whatever is moat valuable In tho Works on 
the Arts and Sciences of the Ancients, published sioue the time of Rolliii. 
By James Bell; 1 vul. 1^. 

" Tbs EdillDD, now berDro ue, ii the beat (hat hu luued fi-nm the preis."— Orimtai Herald, 

•• Thii eilUien of RdUIb exoeli all its pmiscesK)n.'’.->AjAin'e JoumaU 

A BOTANICAL CHART; or Concise Introduction to the 
Linooeati System of Botany. By James Rattray, Surgeon, and Lecturer on 
Botany, Glasgow, With 300 eugraved lliuetrations. Handsomely done up 
for tliB Pocket, price 4s. 6d. 

** To persona dBilnua of obtaliibif a knowledge of Brillph Plaatl In the eisalleBt apace anJ at 
the lowMt coat, we atrongly recommend Mr Ruttreya Chart.”— PtorieuUurtil Afa^coeine. 

ThU le the unit comprehenalve and uaefol Botiuiioal Held manual which hu ever appeared.' 
—Caiedonian Meteury, 

A TREATISE ON THE ART OF WEAVING, with Cal- 

onlKtions and Tables eonneetad with the Art. Illustrated by 15 Engravings, 
uontainlBg ne/jly 260 different figures. By John Murphy. I vol, gvo. lot. 

** It la wrillfu with much pcrepicuUy; the different prooMaea b'!iig at once conclaelriuid 
clearly McplahuMi, aud well iUuatntedby a aeriee of eogravutgs,''.~Gfor;>r7t0 Mee/uinie'i iiag. 

'*Tbi lUaetmtlva plniec, contnlnhig nearly two hundred and fifty dlfihrent flgurea. execuled 
with gnat oleanuua and aornracy, aerve to render *hft work one of unrivalled utOIly lo our 
doth manuActurera of every deaoripUon.*’—Z«ndon iieehanic'i Afegaffne. 

PRACTICAL MEASURER, or Tradesman and Wood-mer- 

ah«nt', Awlitant, contalolng a variety nf Table,, ahoivio, the lupaiildal 
and lalld coBtent ef round, irquare, and unequal ■Ided, Timber and Stone, 
with many other enldeeU exceedingly tiieful. By Alexander Peddle. With 
lilatee Uluetnllve of the varioue Table,, be. 

•A MU lanlaritl. book ol refereH..'* 
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WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Abicnt, 874i 
AbalifoatlOi 40. 
Abdioern, 74. 

Uleoti, m 312. 
*Abr3gare, 9o,ii. 

Acapna Ugna, 4&4> 
Aocanii, 104,148, 809. 
Aocboiua, 01. 130,1B9, 

AMeptliatio, 484> 
Aoosptnm refimt, tbI 
firrs, 4^. 

Acoingi, BiO. 

Aocubitft, ‘bitallft, S74. 
Acoumbere; 371, s. 
Aooufare, £11. 
Aesuflalor, SIO, Mb 
AcBtabdo. 480, 

Aoarra, 204. 

Acatarta, 460. 

AoUb, 8)8: dlreoia, 
nuata, giubara, Aua, 
821) duplex, 817; aiB> 
dl^ prime, Ate.317,a.) 
acien InitraBra, aqua* 
ra, sxomare, 6 m., 319, 
Adnue vifieeeue, 479. 
Asipanaar, 864. 
Aorpamat^ 29A 350, 
AwQKjpbidSf, )M7. 

14,1^; Cmaari^ 
169; dluraa. nrbii, po- 
pall.pablloa, urbanatU 
Aoiie, 208. M.i oirilie, 
val Ifigitlma io rem, 
IBS, M.) aKarDitoria, 
184) da peeuUo rel da 
io ram rerao, ib.; lUr- 
tl ablati, 106; ix^Ll, 
107, N.; in peraoBAin, 
,1BA Mi; is lb.) 

t aau, 104; mala triA* 
tioola, 400* noitlia, 
197) ormaariptia var* 
bia, 74) prima, 212; 
•aouida, BUS, n.) 
pnlBhri vlDlail, 4U) 
tfibatoria, 104; tI bif 
noram rapterojo, 106; 
Aotiauan dart tsI rad* 
dcra, kOn 106, a. 
Aatlnnaa, UV) arbitra*. 
riB, ralbMaifida 1,107) 
as Ibrto, UM>ina, dam* 
no, loJonC 106) Airti 
pr^ibiU, at noo ash)- 
oitl, lb.| {RitUorlai,194) 
lama, 164; misUiB, p«* 
nalaa, 107) praatorla, 
16S: ral MraeouCoriB, 
107 ; itrioU. ju^ lb. 
Aotor, 136, It,; aetor, t> 
acooaator, 214, a. j ao* 
toram oalmBiia poato* 
Im, SO^a. 

Aeiofti, no, 4U. 


Agtoarll, 14^ 446. 
Actum agBrs, 808. 
Aotum Bat, 208. 

Actua, 46, n,. 404. 
Actua l^tint, 164) 
quadratui, 4^0. 
Acuffisn, aw, a. 

Aeai crlnalia, 381, a. 
Addere aantanltmi 12. 
AddloBra, 74. 

Addict!, 40. 

Adtoara equm, S 
elavea, 407. 

Adlra m raapubUcam, 

121 . 

Adladlealb, 48. 
AdJumintBragnl,U7,a« 
Admiaiianalaa, 454. 
Adnliilofiaa ex offloto, 
ib. 

Adfflittara, 74. 
Adoleaoaotuiua, 83. 
Adopiio. 48. 

Adar, 4M. 

Adoraum, ib, 
Adprumiaaor, 192, n* 
AdaoripUdi, val glaba 
adacriptl, 88, a. 

Adrafaaria, 816, a*, 441, 
Adultsrli^ 408. 
AdruoaMli, £19. 
Advaoatiiuilbua lotanfl* 
ol, 213. 

Adytum. 263. 
iBui, 4^; priyatB, 440) 
taona, 88& a, 
jElioda, 269. 

Adllat Durulaa, olaball, 
11B\ oarealaa, 110. 
AdilltU, 0, 90. 

Adittil, mdltBuiat, 
887. 

Aditoaa, 80* 

.figia.S28. 

^Emulator, 1R7, a, 
Aaaatoiaa, 816. 
jfiquitaa, l9l. 

AriurlL, llQ. 

JErarium, 181, 486; fa* 
oara, 107. 

.^ratua homo, 480, 

Are dirutna, 888. 
iBramaula, 474. 
Anucara, 4M. 
^ruaoator, !b» I 
M*. 486; uiaBum, 190,1 
426) oi/tRUBfbranaam, 
486) at libra, 48, 40) 
graTB, nUlUffS, mu* 
tart, 486; rudk 426, 
a.) oxKlam,lOO. 
JBiQuia^ 428. 

.Saoulata, 49^ 

ABatM, 280. 

£itimetio lUla; 169. 
£tai Boanlarii,B8|n,| 


quBitoria, 4, a.; lem* 
torla, 3, a. 

.fitbar, 460. 
AfrtDua,478« 

Agaao, 474, 482. 

Agar. 46,402. 

Agera oum popolo, 65, 
116, forum vai coovan* 
tui, 184) utuiu, 803. 
Ag/;Br, 811,912, m 
Agitator, 4^474,876, a. 
Agmaa juiCttfn ral pUa- 
tuoi, 816: quadratun, 
316, 817, a. 

Agaati, w, 40, a. 68, a. 
AgDomen, 86. 

Agpualla, 970, 4aL 868, 
Agoatoaui porta, 4B6. 
Airloole, 461, 463. 
Aaanum, 876. 

Ala, 804: aim, 800,317, 
868, n> 461. 

Akrli, 317, a. 

Albaiui, 862 , 

Album, m. IBS, 800) 
in album rafbrra, 180, a 
Aiea, 897, 898. 
Alaatmaa aal aleooaa. 

Alio die. 74,75. 

Allptm, ns, 360. 

Alltaa T. prapal^ £41^ 
AUlgatl, 214. 

AlUnl, 478. 

Altara. 268. 

Altemia impafltiia, 08. 
Aluta, 850. 

AItsI, 337. 

Alvaua, 848. 
ABunuauila, 446. 
'A^ga, 476. 

Amb^alaa fratraa, B49. 
AmbarTulla aaara, 849. 
Ambarvalla hsati^ 240, 
Affiblra, 78, a. 

Ambltttf, 45) ambltba 
lex, 54, a. 85, a. 
Ambttlaora, 878, a. 460. 
AmbuUtlo brpiaihra 
▼•1 lubdialta, 279, a. 
AmbiilfttloMA 876. 
Amenta, 869. 

Afflitae, 476. 

Amcmun, 861. 
AmpUtbaatnio, £89. 
Amphora, 68, 04, 4^ 
Ampllarl, 816. 
Anpliatlo, 817> 

AapHua, 817. 

AmpuUa, 380,894. 
Amygdalai, 864. 
Aitayitldae, 8M. 
Anagnoatm, 836,446. 
Araypa^ & 

AnatoouiQuB uialyvia* 
rltta,488. 


Anchora, 346. 

AocHia. 826, a. 861. 
AnolplUa munlmanta, 

Anola, 4W. 

Audebatm, 888. 
AngarU, 470. 
Angiporiua r. -mn, 45. 
Aug:^, 41^. 
Angoatklavia tunloa 81 
AnguaHolaTli, 807, 866. 
A^uitua olaToa, 81, 

Anima, 409. 

Anlnuun agsra, dare, 
efflare, axaalua, ax* 
apirara, eAuidarB> la- 
polobro oondare, 409* 
AnlmadvarBia oeoaorla, 
100 . 

Aulmadrertera, S3. 
Animalla imbigaaa, kg. 

407. 

Annalea mexlml, 837. 
Anasa ramlUare, 69, a. 
Annulna proRuboi, W7, 

408, a.) annuli aa- 
maalrai, 866*. ennuLo 
aiUBD doniri, 81, 

AQqttlaUia, 206. 

An^ 440. 

Anteoabuloata, 104,887 
Antecoena, 870, 888. 
AatamaridUnum tarn- 
pua, BOO. 

Antanaa, 841, a. 848, 
Autepaginanta, 440ft 
Afitapt^i, 304. 
Antaraa, 285. 

Antaa, 471. 

Antealgoaol, 8S0. 
AataatM-1 Uaat, 195. 
Antaatatl, 914, a. 
Aataaiatua, 48,40. 
Antba, 430. 

Autlcuni, 45L 
Autlquara legam, 7& 
Anliatitaa, So?. 

ArrAq>Mk 480. 
Aatl[a,348) owi^tSO. 

AranArro*, 868. 
ArsAfvdi^, 5. 

Apartra annum, 03. 
Apex, 888, 850) prcluj^ 
ana, 888, a. 

Apluat/a,.842. 
Apodltarfiua, 870^ 
Apogml, 478. 

AmAwinir, 407* 

kwwitwup, Un 

Axod a—I f, 464, 

Apjnrltlo, 146* 
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ApparitorM, 145t 
Appaliatio, i04, h, 
A^ldll, 460, N. 

Aqiu pura ? •! luitrilia, 
4i0,ti.| aqiue etigula 
latordifitio, 189. 
Aqaadootiu, 45, n.. 494> 
A quria pra<^oift, libra, 
4M. 

Aquaril, ib. 

Aquarua Bnrator, pra* 
fBotua, ooaiulaHi, 499> 
Aqull^ 80S, a., 320, 
Aquila, 478. 

An, S88, S64j iBpalobri, 
fonarla, 417; pro arii 
•t fodL 208; anun ta> 
airs, 201, a. 

AntlRiMj 481. 

Arator, 461, 463. 
Antmm, 463. 

Arbitar, 106, 203; b>- 
bendi, 997; arbltrom 
adigarB, 136. 
ArtaltrUiffl, 410. 
ArboratorM, 481. 
Arborei, 470. 

Aroa rUta, 418. 

Arotra, 479* 
Arobt^lui, 853. 
Arclvinsgtraa. S85. 
Arebifflimui^lS. 
Ardbipaiia, 868. 

Arotl pinina, 479. 
Arclopbflaz, 479. 
Arotoi, 479. 

Arotnnu, 479. 

Aroala, 443. 

Arauaa, 477. 

Arena tiiotopbilM, 498. 
Araa,45,41$, 468, 473. 
Anna, 6, 838. 

Aranarij, 883. 

Argal, 87L 
Arnnilarta, 490. 
Ai^taril, 46,434,490. 
Annina amUtiitiua, 
in; pnatnlatum, la* 
feeteai rd sada! fbe* 
tna, ■Igutniit, 4i& 
ArTnotna, 446. 

AtIm, 984. 
Aa»#i>i«Mir*ia, Ilk 

A^T79. 

Arna, 806, a 644; In* 
aoria at pngnatorta, 
886; MlUgera.844. 
AraaaaBtil 844. 
Araarla, 810, a, 448. 
Araali,^. 

Araau, 469. 
AraUl^m, 864. 
Apwpai,4M. 

AroaaU, 861. a. 

Anrba ralarrBibo,198i a 
AiftMalld, 48, 49, a. 66., 
Artotogaal. B64. 

Arnndo, 4M. 4bS, 467. 
Anudea, 848, a. I 
AroipioMi MU I 

Amin fritna, 849. 
Arraa, 468. 
Arx,948,466;Bana,466 

k,al9. 

Ina, U>., a 


ABaa,B79. 


Aaiaaanta, 211. 
Anatart is mTllaam, 
U0. 


Aaaaru, 473. 

Aaaar’tor. 1B9. 

Aaaaa, 4X!. 

Aaaaaaorei, 103,189,810. 
Aaaiduua, 461. 

Aaala, 486. 

Aitipulatar, 198, a 
Aaaaa, 2^. 

Ailrotogi, 844. 

Aipinm. 864. 
AajrfBbBtua ad ocBdam 
vaolra, 366. 

Atatiaui, 2S9i Atallana 
fabalUa, ib. 

Atbeoaiua, 487. 
Atblata,8?8,379, n.,2e9 
AtntI, 392,414, a. 

Atria autlonaria 46, a 
Atrlanili, 8U, 409. 
Alrlnn, 868,451, 454. 
Altegao, 364. 

AttaDBa parlpataamata, 
87B:AnuioBTNtaa,45S 
Aootla, 47, 46; auatla* 
nam cDnitUnan, pra* 
Ibira, 43, a. 

Aiiotor, 48; lagia, 73; 
aantaatla, 18. 
Auclaramaataa, SSI. 
Auotorati, ib. 

Aaclnribu patribua,94, 
AnetorUafl, 46; atenia, 
139; coniulma ral 
pnAinla, 90; in aana 
to. 17, a.; MracrlftB 
val praacuipta, IB; 

prudaBloin rti Jiiria 
ooualtoma. 183; aa* 
natlU val ainatdi on- 
BOitt, 10. 

Audltona, 156. 
Auditnroa val aVdllana 
oorrogare, £08, a 
Aagurannlnm, 812, a. 
Aognimla, 8U. 
Aainratoriiuo, 318, a. 
Aagiiraa,74,a,8a9,249 
Aagurlaa, Mlnlia, 240; 
inpatratinun val spin* 
tom, 843. 

Auguatate, 8l8> 
AagnitaUa, S?2. 
Aofutu, 140,142. 
Anfa, 291. 

Anlaa, 878. 

AnJaum, SOS, a. 

Avaa ttl. 

Avaa domu, 440, a. 
AHrn,468. 

Annu, 4S, 480: nua- 
moB, 4^. 

Aarioniaa Dpponara,16S 
Aorlga, 488. 

Auriga, 876, a. 
Attrigara, 461 
Anrigarlua, 462. 

Atfruffi DOroDarluin,l36; 
BBmsftra, ad u* 
brniBaa. 428. 

AaLapBS, 2M,840. 

AaapUi^ Boaltla, 71 
Auiptoia ■ognataMatu* 
rlaraffl,78| paraanla, 
840. 

AaaploM onptlarum, 240 
Aua^alw, MO, 809, a.; 
a|ngliimval optlaoB, 

Autar, 471 
Anlograplma, 448« 


ABKilla, anxlilaraa a{> 
lltaa, 301 a. 

Arana, 407. 

Avantlnna BDni,IB3,464 
AvarU, 474. 

Avlariom 459. 

Avia Alra, 884. . 

Amnculoa, 85. 
Asamanta ralMaaaan. 
ta,89i. 

AxlUa, 366, a. 

Anil, 479, 460. 

6 

Bibrlonloa perlitroina* 
ta, 378: dootiina, 244. 
BaDrhiiil. 244. 

Baooa, 363, a. 

Baoohn 289. 
Bacobanalia, £29, a 
BaaiDua, 4^. 

Badliara, 462. 

Bajnli, 474,475. 

Bauana, S35, a 
Ballaua, B82. 

Balnea, 879. 

Bnlnaator, 879, a., 960. 
Balnaun, 879, a,, 376, 
880, n. 

Baliimuffl, 391. 

Baltana, 333, n. 
Baptiaterina, 876.' 
Barba prlaa, S67,ft.; bar- 
bampaiean^atfra,867 
fiarbatnB,86?; magiitar, 
liber, 86a 
BanXmt, 496. 

Baaillaa, 11», 490. 
Bull, til. 

Bulami, 470. 

BatiUnm, 40a 
Batiola, 894. 
fiatoalla, 881. 
Baliaria,871.a64. 

Bana Blni vd rabli, 8 96 
Banafielarll, 318. 

Banna, 47a 
Baa, baaBla, 485. 
Baatlarll, 2m. 

Bibara ad numaruD, 

, Orano mora, ib. 
BuSAMirimH 446. 
i^llMola, 448, n., 44S. 
BIbliathaaa, 861 , n.,44?, 
a bifaUotbaea, 448,448. 
Bibllothaeariu, 44S. 
Bibloa, 43a 
BioUstnn. 873, a. 
Bldani, 468. 

BUioial, 411. 

BIga, 487,470. 
Blntl,4S7. 

"i^gi V. -gaa, 476 
iilix,43a 
Bipannai, 904. 

Binan, B3a 
Blratnm, 477. 

BlaaUium, 4^ a 
BlaMUctnU, 8M. 
Boariua, 490. 

Bala, 819. 

Bolatl,684. 

Bolla,643. 

Boini, 

Boalifi, 864. 

Bona grikia, 407* 

Bona par apbiniaUa,40l; 
Boapanaa,, u 
Bai£itti,48. 
BootM,4?0. 

,47a 


taa. 

Braeoa, S8D. 

Braobla, S48, 84a 
Braehia IntandarR, 344. 
Buboltma, 448,479. 
BoaeJna, 814,315; tar* 
tta, 315. 

Bala, OS. 

Bulauta, lb. 
Boleanrlua, la 
Bulga, 47a 

Bulla, 441, a.; auni, 
326, a., 353; aaorteu 
853, a. 

Bitnionea, 470. 

Burla, 463. 

Boailnpui, Ml. ' 
Boataarii, 41 a 
Boftua, 417. 

Buxom, 870. 

C 

Caballl Bona, val Cabal- 
lluaa,464. 

CabiOiuB, 47a 
Cadera, 899, 290. 
Cadnoaoi, 826. 

Cadi, 888, H. ■ 
Cadnewn* 174, n. 

Cidna, 486; cadum ra> 
linera, vartara, 868. 
G^era, SOU. 

Cmlaba, 888. 

Celnia, 464. 

CtarlM oara digni, 107. 
Caarltom tabula, Ib. 
Caair, 141. 

Cantal SEO, a.; pate¬ 
ra, SU5, a. 

CBitaaVi oaitu. 179. 
Calantatratua, 861. 
Calarawi, 440,467. 
CaUta, 49. 

Calcar, 461. 
Ualcaananta, 856, a, 
Calnal, 856t rapandl,359 
Oalaaoa mntira, 0. 
CalMW, 8581 
Calculi, 216,'817,898. 
CalenJua Mlnervas, 2l7. 
Caldartnm, 876, a., 870, 
a>, 360, a. 

CuandB, 867: InUrca- 
laraa, intaroalarac pri< 
Oral, lb.; triataa, 4a9. 
Oalendarium, ib. 
Calicaa, 894,486: gem- 
stall, ntaratl. 396. 
Oalimoram uinm, Ml. 
Oallga, 307-M9. 
CdigalUL 807. 
CdDnaaTsiS, 178. 
Calamnia. 916, a.; di- 

oaadl4itlum,pauaoramf 
raliglODla, timcrli, 804. 
CalojaaiamJarut, 811, 
a.; ferra, w4* 
Calumnlan, ib. 

CalnBDlatWf^ 810, a. 
Cats, 873,4^ 

CainarB, 848. 

OatairttB) 848 
CamlUai, 404. 

OaainI portatUM, 434. 
Outlaid 696. ' 
Oaapaatrati.fiTS. 
Oanpaetm, In. 
Campaalrl fraii^ 78. 
Oaupna Kartlna, 469; 
490; asaiamaa, ifb; 
vasallii 400. 
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CuilM, 480, tk 

CMduuti. iiri, se,ii., 

litlt AuguitI, Cbhu-Ii, 
jBrlBctpU, iSi. 

Cuiii. SM. 

OftoioUB, lb* 

Cuu«, 897. 

C«iuiA, 440. 

Caniuw, SS7< 

Cuon rnioitntviaiiSO. 
Cuilbari, 8 M. 

CRoUteriui tbI uuitAt- 

riutn, 472.474. 

CaoUiiu, 480. 

Coatloum RginK SS9. 
Guuliutui, 46a, n. 
Oapeni porU, 488. 
CBpiliRnBOtun, BBS. 
Ckper* lOBgi pOilH* 
•ion*, 47. 

CapIllAtL 387. 

CAplB, 284. 

CapUtrare, 488. 
CtpiltnUB. lb- 
CapItB caml. 69, 82. 
napitiutt, 867. 
CapItolinuB, 484,,48a,4B6 
Capitolium, 486, 
Capltalom, 491. 

Captf, 443. 447, fi., 448. 
Capiarii, 860. 

Capaarlua, 448. 

Gapiula, 868 , n. 

Captum, 478, 478. 
CapiJarla, 4U> 

Capall dacui, lb. 
Oapolua, ib.i 46& 

Capat, 488, 401; eato* 
rum, JtelBDra cMam, 
361, n.; parcuuuQ, B82. 
Carbaaal U7. 

Caraer, 8119, n. 

Ciiroarai. 878. 

Carchaaia, 894. 

Cardlaci, 246, ru 
Oardin^ai TUitl, 474, 
Cardloaa, 460: trui* 
viral, 478. 

Cardo, ib.; ama, omU. 
datti, baiMriua, 460. 
CarioiB, 88 l. 

Carlai retuBtal)a.890,N. 
Carina, 84i,ii.,»8,844. 
Cannin, 1811 ooaipoal* 
tuu, lol, idO, a.; to* 
gitaoi, UO; dadiutuin 
dioara, 464. 

Carmentalia, S70. I 
Caraaotalla po^U, 488. 
Catna, 272. 

Carulht, 148,140. 
Carpantam, 477. 
Carplor, 866 . 

Carpua, ib. 

Canagmm, 47ft. 
Carrago, ib. 

CarrnoB, 47B. 
CarruemuB Ib. 

Corrua, 4|0. 
C.ir7(jiBf884< 

OiHa Homull, 487, 
Gmb, 44^ 

Caiiii, 808. 

CaateUa, 877. 

Caateiia, 343. 

Caatra, Bitlva, blbaraa, 
810 s lenlioaHoniai,476‘i 
iDetorl, 310; movare, 
816 , 11 . \ Mvalu vai aao- 
Ilea, 848, 11.4 lUtlva, 
BWtfli ItitllB, 6 eo«, 210 . 


CaUphraeU, 807 Otf amlum, 4.63 

Cataptratai, 346. Oeruua, 470. 

Catapulta, 882. Carata, 842. 

Cataatroffla, 841, lu Carbaroi, 288. 

CatellB, 8 ^aea,n. CareotUB, 

CataoB, 868 , n. ^ealea, lift 

: Catmatl oaltorea, 82, n. Caraalia. 271, 

Catanuk 824, 86 ft ». Cwla, 46?. 

Catarrarit, 267. inBambata, 442. 

Cathadra, 476; li»ga,9. Carlll val oarriti, 846. 
Careaditun, 466. CaroBft 87ft 

Cavea, 7^m«, vltina. CtnafflanatblatloumTel 
8 to., 866 . cyjDiilanm, 276. 

Cauda, 841, fk &niaaa, 863. 

Caudal, 837,471, n. 

Caupo, 497. Carvi, 88 L 

CauponB, 497. Oarv oal, 478. 

Caurui, 478. Carviiia, 467. 

Caoaa iiisal dlota, 167, Ceapai/ortultui, 481. 
A.; londoa, 206, n. Gaaaia La Jm,47. 

Caaaa cantumvlrBlaa, 

Ifft ooi^jaatlo, 202 . ClMa^i,, 844 . 

Cffl utw aaara, 211; dl» Chaldaioia ra^sibua 

_in^- ' * oriiiillng. S44. 


oara, 109, n. 
Cauaarti, 802. 

Cauaia, 886 , n. 
Cautala, 842. 

Cadro Ullnara, 4‘i6, *• 
CaUraa, 20. 


arudi^i 24^ 
CbarDnltB, 88. 

Cbarta dalatkllo, 441; 
danUUiAaguataraaia, 
Livlana, Blarailoa, 
Claudia, 8 ( 0 .. 489. 


uaiaraa. >u. whhiiu», 

C.U. MbUkK .1 erf- Cliu<^«8i.^itoUM., 

C.IOM., 340. ClmioboKiliu., 

Cen.UpliiDJB) 4£3, 408. 

C.n.>riwputla.l^t.., EK™?'?'"?.'.*”' 
lubolu, t'.mIUu, JWBU. 

.luo^ m-, nfSiui- 

Cuui modim Mri, 

I ^Ilo h^tarla, 8SS. 

Oaraofaa, 1067 *» 

Canaaria anlmadvmia, Cboragiiun, 894. 
ino ...gnlMBrliitlfl.lD?. Cboraguik tb. 


I Clariaalmua, 11,186. 
ClaMiaril, 846. 
Claialol,846; anatom,99 
Claaaioua, 66 . 
riaiala, 89, 347. 

Claihra farrai, 288. 
Ctauatro, 490. 
Clauatrltnmua, lb« 
Clauatrum, 846. 

ClavM, 480. 

Claviia,843. 
ClepB7^B,20ft8TO,819. 
CUBatai, 84. 

CUtaiia, clitallarla, 474. 
Cioaea mazlBa, 488. 
Cluaea, 496. 
CloBBBnum, 496. 
ClaacaramcarateraB,495 
Claacina, 283. 

Clppani, 806, 878, 380. 
Coaotionaa argantariaa 
ractltare, 147. 
OoBoterat, 147. 
Cxbieie, 364. 
Cooblaara, 396, 469, 
Cooblaariia, 487. 

Cudax, 218 , lb. 444 , 
Sngortanui, Hanu> 
genUnua, Jaatlntanui. 
ThaodDBlanua.rapitiUB 
praiactlonia, 188 . 

dxUoUIi, Bft 4^ 
Calnba, 686 . 

Coe lift 467. 

Caellna mona, 489. 
Csluni. 460. 

Coam^D, 89ft 400, 407. 
Ccuft 869, 868 ; adltia* 
Ua, Miewla, 867; ad- 
vanliuft 866 . n., 867>; 
aniataaaaa, 869; angu* 
ralla, dubift 880; fara* 


(.wnaana aninuioTWTViu, 

109.ii.;BobaBrlptlo.l07. 9^o»guft^ 
CaMBriiJudicliuft lb. C|jD™i, 2M. 
naoaorlaAwtlnatifttb^ Si’ 

iaiaa val (abul^ 108. Ciboria, 894. 
i Jiilirra^abarft CJlbua. 874; aUntai Dt- 
107 . jen,a»8,n, 

OoniM, 8 , 11 ., 88,67,89; goatiix. 47ft 
oapitia. bo; aquaatfla, £ 

108 1 in corpora, 88 ; ClUclft 884, ». 

Romani MpuS. bbuk CjontuaJlSO iflablauft8l 
Utlu, llSi .ui, M. Etawu-U, Ml. 
CuiU.nu, S4Z. 

CJroUnBU, 1S8. El”®^”"' S!' "■ 

Ca.UiUtlu u.r, n. EH*""!' “*• 


Utlu. i« i ..a, M. E ""“r "ho 

CuiUonu, S4Z. 

OoUnuU, 1 S 8 . El”®^”"' S!' "■ 

c.iuuiiu ...t, 87 . Eri“SS!' "*• 

CaoWlio. Hum. ?d.- E!*’''' jVo . 1 . . 
UroH, ranavata, par- £|PP»“i 

Batua' 4 33, Ciroanae UMpantu m , 878. 

&S'. Ml d«l- 

Cantamvlri, in, 109; -q 

UlibuajudloandU, UB. £ 
rantuaouluft 474. C^umiwIpUu, lift 

Centuria, 87. 88 . CIrOM, 64; ApoUlni^ 

CenturlBoj ^erra, non * 

hrra V. perdare, 79. 

Canturio daclmi pUi, £j'f*'J^^'j-o 
poatarior, pviml pili v. Cialariuft 47ft 
arlmi urdlnia, primua, 
nrior, BOft Clita, 7ft «. 

t^aturlouataa, Ilk aft 

CanturioMimliiBraaot. m 

dins. ib. Clvitataa fadaraia, 61, 

Canti;atlft427. 

Cara prlma at extaama, 

M * Clamor, 296, *j. 

Cara, 29, 80. CUrigaito; 2W. 
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tioft 887. 

Canicula, 466. 
Canaouium, S7B> 

Ccana oaput val pompft 
364. 

' Canatlo, 872. 
Claenathmaa, 466, 

(jcBiutla aubita coudkia* 

I qu, 886. 

I Coereitia, 808. 

^ Cognati, 28, 40, m» 
Cogottnraa, 812. 
Cognoman, 26. 
CMitaacara, 104,281. 
CoEon pratorift 826. 
Cohniiaa, 8l8j alavaa 
val alarlaa, 811, n. 
Coitlo, 72, n. 

GoU vlnarift 869,114 
Cdiaeom, 86S< 
Collataraiea haradaB,fil 
CoUaglum, S84, 246; 
mniulam, 267, n. i iv- 
Eiallnin, 249, n.; Tlavi* 
alhiai,aodaliiim Augu* 
taliUB, 24ft 
CuUiea, 464. 

Ceilina, 81; partft 486. 
^Uta harlulonini, 468 ; 
^Hordna, Lluua, Ba 
nanini, 484. 
Collfbiata, 484 
Oolffll,B2,M., fdl.m. 
Cotonieft 81; nUitiraa, 
62; olvilaft j^abata^ 
tOgSlB, Oft 



CoodtioU I 
Oondttotor 
CoQ&urreBt 
m, 407. 

Coaflirlnm, 8ff4,487. 
Coagil, 486. 

CoD^M, 8M, 487. 

Con, notOTsa, B45. 

Goa oratL, dOU 
Con utfttio, 801. 
C<iiiJax.40U 
CoanabituBi 401, n. 
ConqoUltlo, 808. 
Ooaiolittnt^ 808. 
CoBwnliiti pUrM, B, S. 
CoDMoratio, 4M. 
ColiBOiuaaliB, 192. 
Coniiotai dltl 887. 
Co&BMiDrma, BID. 

ConaUia amnaatrla, B. 
Cooilllaril, BOl, 188, N. 
CoaBlUomt proooatalla, 
185, a.) rctpoblioH 
aempltarmin, 9; In 
oonaulBB MWodiro,U4, 
Ik : lo sonsUloB adhi* 
btrl ral aaiuiBl, 156, n. 
CoBaHkadonaa, SO, IBS. 
a.; prioolpalaa, IBS, a. 
Ctoantaa otaoa, 8u7. 
Owaalla, 1^ 

Gtawaan ai, 48L 

OoDtaatedo vid moa m»> 
JonuB, 181. 

Coflaal prloe, B8L 
CoaaularaaTK 99,137; 
l8|a^ nobm, 137. 
Cooaalaila Bqaaiva,4d8 
Gonaolara aonalam do 
aliqaa nLUl; Itoot^S. 
OoaMaki^l,9S;daali- 
fail. 94, BO I hBDoearn, 
ba^aalMa.B9. ' 

CantMakio, 909. 
UaakabinaLaa, 99, 138, 
819,491. 

CoDtabaniom, 29, 913, 
819, Ml I Tlvaro la 
ooatubvalb, 813. 
CoavanldBa, 184. 
CoBTlrui noU. raota at 
dapatk. 93fl, 

Goaflvu dlstator, das 
valotratogaa, 897. 
CoBTlTfaiia lotanpMU* 
ViU«,869. 


oooi eorona ■brina.dBI. 
Ooroiw, 869, 881, a. 
Ooronani eol(l|;«ra,809,a 
UeroDaro oratora ral 
na, 897. 

Cofontrlttin aiirum,19fl. 
Corpora lacUoariwam, 
47 d, noadon coiuda- 
iaata,409. 

Coretu Juili, 109, 148, 
158, l88,lB4itaeai«.40. 
Corroetorta, 195, 187. 
CorHgara aiorM,llO,n« 
Oo^fta, 858, II. 

Certla4k 947, a. 

Carol, 478. 

Corrl, 849. 

Corfbaatoa, 858. 

Corpmtal r. eBr9iia,841,n 
CorjrnbuB, 478. 
CDr/ph«af, 294. 
CothoBM ral 'lu. 848. 
CotborBoa, 899, a., 859. 
Ootyla, 486. 

Covinanoa, 47B. 

OotIdoi, t7S. 

Cratar, 894, 897. 

Crataii 889, a. \ dontata, 
464: aab orate oooari, 
899, a. 

Ciaarl, 79. 

CrsBiKra, 410, •• 

Cropida ral -oiila, 858. 
CM^idanuB oatragula, 

Crapl^lL 869. a, 
Crapiudia, iM. 
CropOBOnlom, 869. 

Cratk rrsiBU. 

Grata ?. araaaa Dota, 916 
Crotatie, 862. 

Oretati padai, 98. 

Cratio iuaradItaUa, 52. 
Orlnaa oiajHtatia, 117,. 
H.,ia8;ra|)taatl96,a.» i 
ngoi, 70. ! 

CrinalM aeai, 881, a.| 
faMlaa, vltta, S6S- 
Criaaa ficti ral anppMU 
tl, 868 , a. 

897. 

Oriata, 806. 

Cfoaoii, 365. 

Duatov 895. 

Craattilk 884. 

Crjrpta, 497. 
Cnptoportlona, 876> 
Ctuwua, Mroiltorla, 
BOctaroa at uariia,48A. 
Cttbloc larit T. iiraai 455. 
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Bieeniirfl, 78> 

DMtai. MDtisi, As. 429. 
Dafiiouni,30S; Itmibia, 
47S{ 

XtoolmttlD, 829. 
DMUrnri, 79. 

Saoollftfei 805> 

Seontiu 162, «gfQ< 
rua, Ciaiarii, ooaiu> 
lam, deourionuffl, jadi* 
ott, |anllfioBa, priocl' 

anna, 286. 

]>aeretum, 116; mbi* 
t(U, 10,14; tr iboaonim, 
114; ttltlnum vel ts> 
trsnmm, 16. 

Deouma, 64. 

Daonmanl, 64, 66, 
Daoumasum, 60> 
Uaoutt&aaB, 66,478,478 
Daounx, 4S6. 

Oaooida iBBAtoria Jadl- 
cum, 210. 

Duarla,14e,147.210,804 

DhwIo, 88, 8U9; DUbU 
oaUrloruB, 458. 
DBCurrerft. B16, 416*, ad 
Uelta unruia, 66. 
DaoarilD, 816, n. 
Seouiitb, 47A 
Daouiatam, 477. 
Ueeaiili, 4I7i 
Dadltltll, 26. 84. 
DadnCfire, 468. 
DedofitorBi, 7A 184* 

DafeniQraa, 212, n. 
Dafrutam vlaom, 891, n* 
DsfiuBtl, 801. 

Stjlol da poata, 77. 
DalatlD mmlala, 211, n. 
DaUtoraa pnblloorum 
orimbaoi, SlO, n. 
fiaiaotun babBra,800, n. 
Dalirara, 466. 

Delphtois 874. 

Oalabra, 886, it. 
Daludara. 867. 

Danarit, 68. 

Denaidaa, 80, n., 81, 40, 
427 , 430. . 

Dantealaa farim, 420, 
Deoa, 403> 

Daalala, 468. 

Daatia anUaio, 868, a. 
Bapaaolator, 186. n. 
Itoponara two, 409. 
Sapoatenlf 77. 
DaporUtlo^ 86, n., 220. 
DepDtitloQaa batlom, 
214. 

Dapoalhu, 409. 
Sarogaia, 79. 
Saiofadan, {o aoiam, 
oaiBpaa, fre., 218; nt 
aetojnu, ib. i Tlniuo,889 
Dctartor, 477. 

Daalfnari, 79. 
Daalfi^ar, 418. 
Deil|W»raa, 8^ 
Daapandara flllani, 408. 
Daaultoraa. 477. 
Daaultaril, 477. 
DataiUdo aaoronun, 66. 
Baona, 416. 

DtstaBiL 488. 

Doctar at akiatar, S48> 
Otada, 486. 

Dlanaaa, 68, n. 

Biark, 826,448. 
ntarluB larvorwi, 01,*. 


Bibapbo Taitira, 248. 
Dlbapbom BBgitara.242. 
Dloam Mrtbara, attbaaii. 
ban tbI iDrUrl, lS6,n. 
Dial, 79. 

Dlarstte, 636, n. 
Dieiator, 70, SO, 99. 
Diotatura aemaatrli, 127. 
Stabiu ftatia, 168, th 
Dlam difflodera Tel dlf- 
farra, 808. n.; dioere, 
20S; prodleara val pro* 
ducat*, ib. 

Dial AUtanaia, 272; Ct¬ 
rl, 274; ^Tilia, kd; 
eonltlalm, 88: oonoap- 
tlTm,87U,N.; aiti.lOl, 
184, lB7,270,n,;f8rIa, 
270: InparatlTO, 270, 
iBrauati, 274; Intar- 
oMf 164,a.Hutti,20S; 
luatriooa, 8/; natora. 
Ill, 869, a,: safaail, 
IDl, 164, a.; prallarea, 
£74; pnueatl, £74; pro* 
faaki, 870,a. i raligioal, 
874; Btataa, 870, n.; 
Btatoi, 200: tlroolntl, 
884; togm Tirllia, 884. 
Dleipltar, 821. 
Diflbrreatlu, 400, 407. 
DigMta, 163, 

DIglUUa, 889, n. 

Digitia erapara, 368. 
Digit* Ucari, 101 r 
Dlattom tollare, 47. 
Olc^ltUB, 436, 486; an. 

n^rii, 866. 

Dil cttUatM, 888: Indi* 
gBtM,28l; mafsl, 220; 
majoran nntlnm, 88); 
marini, io9; tnlnoniin 
ganUtun, 230; nobilaa, 
ko; patallaril, 881; 
lelaoti, 821, 828. 

Dlie raodi, Mrrhd, 808. 
DljofU, m. 

Oilueoluffl, 869. 

Dilodia, 887. 

Dlaachierl, 888. 
DimeiiaBm,01,fl., 300,n. 
Dimlnatio capltla, 87; 
aapltii aaaiiDa, madia, 

Dlffilttari Qxoram, 407. 
Dimoaala, 124. 

Dlouam cnatar, £24. 
Dlooraia, 229, a. | 

Dtoaottii, 876. i 

DIotm. 884. I 

Diphtaara, 869i 
480. 

AipOcMM, 409. 

Diplama, 44^ 497. 

DIra Til Dli^ 848. 
DlrampUo anffraglonim, 
78. 

Dlrifatlorea Tal dlatrlbn* 
toraa, 76. 

DIrlmara oomltta, 76, a.; 
loAugU, 78. 
Diioaiouka, 866. 
DUeadara la alia omata, 
18. 

Dlaaaaile, 18. a. 

Dliot Jaotua, 1^ a. 
Dlielnatl,^ a. 
Dlacloatna, 865. 

Dtiosa, BIB, 874, a. 
XHuiitMlOA 
Dlapl||^ B)t4,1£6. 


Dtitrlbaforaa, 78. 

Dltti ridliiB,881. 
DiTadiia, 2SB^* 
DlTerioi*^ 497. 
DlTBriDrla, 407 , 
DlTartlooU, 497. 
Dirida, IL 
UlTinatio, SIO. 

Dirlnl, 84A 
DlTiiaraa^S 
DiTorttuiB, 406, a>: f2> 
oara oum oxora. 407. 
Dili, 819. 

Do, dloo, ad^oo, 101. 
Doctor, 440. 

Dodrana, 429,436. 
Dolibra, 464. 

DoHum, 886. 

Doffllna, 443. 

Domini Inaalvan, 46. 
Dominloffi qulntarluai, 
49. 

Dnainnii iO, 05, 09, a., 
49, no, a., 141, 143, 
£80, 448. 

Domltor, 402, a. 
DomnDOttba, 868. 
Dofflua, 45,40; Palatl' 
na, 484: priTatm, 449. 
Dona, 417. 

Dooarl annolo urao, Bl. 
Donatio, 48. 

DonatlTiiiB. 487. 

Dob raoaptioia, 401. 
Doaauarta,474,n. 

DriobmM?, W, 429. 
Draoo, 479. 

Dropax, 816. 

Onoaaarli, 138,810. 
Duoeri, 462, ti, 433; 
hoBBfdain ordioBiii,8l)&, 
uiorara, 404. 

Daoaa, 188; maltitudl- 
Dun, SL n. 

Dnotoa, 809, 

Duaila, 68,488. 

Duo at Tioniiunl, 809. 
l^odeeiiD Boripta val 
Boriptnia, 896. 
Daoatrieeaimanl, 800, 
Onpliaarll, 828. 
Daplloatio, 19t. 
Dnamvlri, B8, 131, £05, 
a., 206, a., 246, a. 

Du, Bio; iagianta, 806; 
pralaotaaana okaale, 
UOi turnm, 809 . 

£ 


Ebar,467; mml*, 69,477 
EfiolaiU, 68. 

Eculau V. a^aalau, 213 
Bdloara, 101, *•; aina* 
turn, 7. 

Edlota, 7, 28,162, a.; 
traiatltla a*i nera, 101. 
Ediotam, 101, 108, 

116; peraapUirlaii) 
parpa tDUlimfVTte dak, 
urMaiu)i,«DiHi pro 0 n* 
nibui Tol pto trtei, 

Its. 

SdltionaiDtpar, 212 , 
£dltitU j^lea^ 818. 4 
INltor gUdlatoram, 860,^ 
283, a., 264,186, U7. 
Sdtiaria tritmoal, 268. 
Bdolia mallita ral dul. 
otarla, 8B4. 

BJurw, 4B8, 
llip*di relatiODiB, 10. 


^gii, 188. 

Elmotbiauiin, 380, m 
Kllaboroasi, 245. 
Elogium, 51, 42A 
Efflaanliitf*, 41. 48, 

Enansipado, 41. 
Emblamata, 825; v«r« 
miDulata, 487. 

Bmbolia, 296. 

Embolni ral >001, 480. 
Emara analD auetonklB* 
Bmariti, 801, 830. 
Enplaatratto, 471* 
Emplaatrum, 868 . 
Emptb, 400, a. t Mr mi 
aft Hbram, IB, 40; lob 
ooroBa, 47. 

Enirofflie. 876. 

'HMovet, 488, a. , 

Eaubwe patribuL IL 
Ennptio gantla, 41. 
SpbamaridaL 443L 
Ephl^ia, 807> 
Ephnplsa, 474. 
Eplbaba, S46. 

Bn/lelpet, 3^. 

Eiri^Mpa, 423. 
Epirbedium, 479. 
Splaoopua. 124, 
£piltofi,]9,125,H.444< 
ab apiitollt, M& 
EpUtpliom, 491. 
Epitapbiaffl, 428. 
kEpitbilamia, 405, a. 
^hrapaaiua, 862. 
'E»r»X«paf,4e8. 

Epulm aam&elalai, 288. 
EpslunrotiTaBilOB, a. 
Epulail da dla in dlam, 

aai. 

Eqoaa, 329. 

EquMtria ordlnla prin* 
oapa,38. 

Equi Jugalai, lofarll, 
Juget, fonalaiflor. 
Equlria, 270. 

E^lao, 4^ 

Equitatna iuitaa, MM. 
Eq^oiiai, 1, 80, 21, 82, 
88, OB, 809, 810, 210, 
aii 886. 

Equum adlmara, E6. 
Equal Oolobria, 271. 
Ergiainliiin aubkira*^ 
am, SS, a. 

Errum, 467. 

Eietilaa, 470. 

£iqBlllna, 81 tpartMi*> 

£iaadiril,8^ 
Eiaedtflaa, 476, 
Eaiaduau 471. 
BuripnOlO, 181, KO. 
Bonia, 471. 
iToma, 420. 

ETinintor, 420. 

EtTooar*, lBik«.j 4a**, 


BToeatl, 802,108. 
EtoqMui, 801. 
Bunotonr*, 280k 
Exancbratl, Bt1.it. 
Extuotantfla, 829, 88flL 
Eaingiuvi poaiaiUS,*. 
Baatkiarad*, (3, a 
Baoaptlo, 808, *• 
E»nibl^fl4,46L484 
Bseubiai aaart. 814, a. 
Eudrm, 447, «* 
Enereiitaad pahuaSld. 
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EzaralUlar, 279> 
Biarohar iiAVli, 194. 
Bnrolttif, BIS', ddbiu- 
lurii, 809, n* 
BzheBr«dare, 81. 
Rziien I'orai, 409. 
SxLlluiB, 2 M. 

Btlmar* dlt» diseaio, 

11 . 

fiaodU, 889. 

BxamU, 869. 
bottra, 898. 

Bxpanal laHo. 484. 
Evplcvalotia oavea, MO. 
Bxpramlaaar, 40. 
EsqalHnua, 484. 
BxMqiiia, 411; boma- 
tara, 418. 

Biu cDuolera, S61, n. 
flMilpicBt, £48. 
EstraorOlnarli. 809,912, 
810. 

fixuria,884. 

Esfirri^ 480. 


raba,497. 

Ftbaila AtalUal, SSB. 
Vabri, 83. 

Fabrtoe, 810, ■« 
Fabiilam Eaoara vel do> 
eert, 890. 

Faoflm isMr atrimane, 
418: faoea oaptialaa, 
narlta, lagOima, 404. 
Faetio alba val albata,*^ 
roaiata, raneta, pMit* 
^Buala at purpura, 

Faettouai asrinrum, 
870( quadrlfanuraiB, 
477. 

Fagl, 484. 

FanuUa roona, 484. 
Fiaa,870. 

FaUu Ciraua, 469. 
FaU, 464. 

Fai^lu, 86, 8f, 89, 

40, >h48,40, m. 
Fawla aaptar,inaiifll' 
_patli», 49. . 
^ilUnxSO. 

Fanola, 888, n. 

Faaa, 843. UB, n. 
FanaUffl, M8. 

Far, 400,466. 

FarruuiB llbaoL 400. 
Farina. 466. 

Fancaa, fi, 90—93, 108, 
888,886. 

Faaoia, 8M, 867. 
Faaalaa, M/. 

Full, 1S6, 897 , 874; 
oonaidam, luleBdirah 
236: laauuraBBrarBiOS 
Vaanilataa 469. 
Faatigioai, 4B6i operl 
lapoaari, lb. 
latLlloi lltari, 847.11. 
Faonalla, 87tl, 878. 

Faiutoi. MA 
Favata ilafula, 146. 
Favonlua, 478. 

Fas, 413; prlaa, 869i 
Febroarl, 863. 

FaeUlaa ?al fatialaa, 
849,899. 

Falls, 248. 

Famiaalia val famDra* 
lit, U7. 

Fannlrs, 417, 


FerallarBTO: manerB,481 
Feroula, 3!^ n., 8bS, 
417; prima, 374. 

Far culuffl, 473,493. 
Farantarll, 800. 
Farnlrun, 418, 494. 
Fsrlaa, 71,136: Coao0;h 
lira, 873; danlealaa, 
420, 879; 

Latiott, aiiaa, 273 . 

Forra rswilaami oantu* 
rtam, losiraglum valla* 
bBliw, 79. 

FrrziiB rRoIpwa, 287, n. 
Ferula, 81. 

FsaoiBiiiniTarana, 886. 
Faituaaa Inter aa oom- 
raittara, 189, n. 
FBatamanai|lorum,S71; 
maroataram, £72, n. 
Fibula, 324, MB. 

Fidel oommiMarti, 38, 
FIdai aoBanlMam, 61. 
Fliiejaaiur,^nanr,192. 
Fidam da fora tuiiere, 
490. 

FUaa, JaajartndtUD, 148 
Fidiolnaa, 837, 

Fldianll, 813. 
Fiduelaiitts bKrae, 31; 
_patar, 48. 

Fllum dusera, 463, 
FtnbHai, 861. 

FimaU, 468. 

Fhnui, 408. 

Flioalaa gUdlatorBa,268 
FiaeaUa,48£. 
Flaouaiul,a*i 174, a. 
FlatuU,440; putorltia, 
896, N. 

Flatula, B77, a^jMO, n. 
Flabalin, 883, mlT 
FlagaUa, 47& 
FlSvUnin, HO, 451: 
heiribUa, ib. 

Flaffrua. 4Si. 

Finnan, 4, 66, 230,831, 
£34: dlalla, 889, 400; 
dialu, Martialia at Qub 
rlnalla, £30; Caubrlyi, 
831. 

Flanlaat, 237. 
Flaminaa. 836; mlsDraa, 
£31. 

FianlDU porta, 483. 
Flamiolca, 831, a. 
Flantnii, 83?. 
Flammeom val 4ti. 403, 
Flgralia, 271. 
Flumeotasa porta, 486. 
Faeala val 'da, 837, BB6. 
Faonli, 404. 

Faout, 063, 434: paran. 
Bia,parricll,4£S;^- 
tatUii, 144, a. 
Fnnaratoraa, 434. 
FceniiHBk 468. 
Fnniiiii,4oS;Bardain,U3. 
Fuaiu,438; perpetuum, 
lb.: BamBnsiarliun,434; 
UDolariun, 488. 

Falla, 438, 470. 
FoUiouiui, 073. 

FolUa, 873; puglUtterl* 
H, lb. 

Foaa aqiiJUtia, 133. 
Fora,6a,460;trlna,4«. 
Foramina renimim, 341, 
ii.,848. 

Furoapa, SSS. 

Fords ooTU, 171* 


FordhjldU,B71. 

Foranaia, S3S. 

F9rBa,449; lBuraats,4S0 

Fori, £74, 341, n. 

Formula, 36, 73, 101, 
186, Mi, 194; formula 
allpnlationum vet apon* 
aloaum, 192, fi.j fur- 
mnlam intandera, IB6. 

Formulariua, 187. 

Fornioai, 498, 

Faro tranavarao, 134, n. 

Fortune muliabria, 4(@. 

FomJi, 448. 

Forum, 218, £S2j Sll; 
Appti, Aurallun, Cor* 
nollL 63; Cupadlolo, 
490; Julil. Llvli, 63; 
magnum, Nerve, Ro* 
manun, triplex, TBtiaa, 
490; at oonvaatui age. 
ra, 184, n. 

Furua, b(S. 

Foaaa, 318. 

Foaua, 831, a. 

Fraoa inlioera, ooneu- 
tara, aevlpara, 482; iu« 


Data, ib. 
Fraoitm, i 


raoiim, 461; mordara, 
482, 

Fratraa ambarvalaa, tr- 
valaa, Ml^ 

Frigldariami 87S, 360. 
FrltUlua, 897. 

Pronte reoto, aqualla 
ftnntibne, 321. a. 
Fruotuarlum, 478. 
Fruetuariui, 49. 
Fruotua, 4U, 

Fruga at aalaa mola, 173. 
Frugea aalaa, 86Q, n. 
Frumanta, 466. 
Fromastane, 840. 
Fnunavtajriue djuioo, 60. 
Fruotantum duplex,823; 
emptnm, dBcumaoiun, 
inparatUJD, 60. 
Frulata, 468. 

FruLloai, 470. 

Fuoara, 432, n. 

Fuoata, 368. 

Fucaa, 868. 

Fttgldvarll, 8J. 
FugitiTi, 61. 

Fuloru, B7A 
Fttllglne eolllnera^ 863. 
Fulman.iSl, a. 
Famarlan],3l^,a«^Va,M. 
Fumoaaa, 434. 

FaiuUn careMlSi *>9^^ 
481. 

Fuoalli, 418. 
Funambull, 896, a* 
Fttudl, 43; popjul, 37. 
Fundltorta, miMaraa, 
010., 804, N. 

Fundna, 43; darl, 37,81 • 
Funebrla JuaU, 422, a. 
FuBBrainaiotiva, taalta, 
147, 418, n. 

Funara, 416. 

Funaria dominui, 413, a, 
Fusaa, 343,340; qal ma¬ 
lum auallnant, 841, a. 
FunaatiiB, 843, 

Fuuata, 478. 

Funaa,411,4l5',acarbnm 
val Imjaatunio, 418; 
bidktivdfs, eanaonBU, 
ooDBidara, pmtorbua. 
tfhunjiAaliv pubUoum, 


I eelUtivoB, tacitnm, 
tranaiatltium, plebaU 
am, oommuDD.vulxare, 
411. 

Furnaomtaifafftaa, 196. 
Futbo, 80, 474: aspel* 
iara, sJtBara v<u axtru 
dara, 473, 

Furcifer, 80. 

Furollla, 474. 

Furaa, 196. 

Furia, i^- 

Furinm oonoeptum, 137, 
103. 

Fuaolna, 288. 

Fuatea, 219, m. 
Fuituanun, 819, 380. 
Fuiua, 4S2. 

a 

Sabinoa oinotua val oul* 
tiia, 61. 

QulbanatuB, 363, 
Qaibaoi moraa, 366. 
Qalai, 803, 8U6. 
9aiarlouluin, 36B. 
Qalerua,£35,n.,303,980, 
36Bi 

Oalll, £33. 

Gallia togeUp 36. 
Gaillba, craplda, 336. 
Gailiolniaffl, BGS. 
Gallinn, 384. 
GaUinariuu, 439. 
Oauaapa, 337,373, a. 
Oauima peripioua, 467 
val german. 471i 
Geana, S(w, n. 
Qamonia, £20. 

Qtaneala val gBDUura,844 
Ghiniilia leotUB. 4(13, n. 
Gannthliaol, 244. 
Oaniaia, 467, 470. 
Geaiua, 880. 

Gena, 80; tocata, 860. 
Gentaa, U—27, x. 
Goiitilii, 25,40, tit 53, 
N.,38,n. 

QantUUIa, 

Qauus Iniiifma daomm, 
23& 

ripavar. 480. 

Garull, 474, 475. 
GeaUtio, 376. 
Gaatioulutorta, 366. 
GUdiatar plurimvam 
painamm, Ir88. 
Siadetorra auppokltlUi, 
Bubdiiitii, poatuUtitU, 
ilBOalBf.ordineril,cBUr* 
varil, aaridiunl, £82; 
■Ina mlaaloae, bal. 
Gladuitorta aaglna, 881. 
Glndiatorlum, 261. 
QladtuepSO?: «d gladlum 
damuati, 281; pluoilwa 
gladlojujralarl, ib. 
Glaraa, 4M, n. 

GiaatuiB, 8ii^ 
rasMMrm 828. 

Qlaba, 169, n. 

Glebe adaarinti, 32. 
Glirarium, 439. 

Global vbI orbla, 3S& 
Glamama, 408, >i. 
GlorlMlealmua, 180. 
QlullBatoraa, 446. 
Gradue, 298, a., 433: da. 
jaotio, 888, n,; ntliu* 
rla, Sld.n.t 

norli, lU MdUt*! 
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ttfl, M*; leflitoriu, 4. 
Qmoo more WtMra, 897« 
SrwoiUali, 86B. 

ramnftlloi, 99 i 
8r»pl»itrluni, 442. 
Orftpblun, 440, 442. 
Oritte vbI BbiirltaB,S& 6 . 
QratUnim ifitlgaBaiSSS. 
Oratolttio^ B22, n* 
OrafarH nUitaa, 207, ii, 
OragM, 4€9. 
finiaui, 435. 
SubarAaoulum, 84L.948. 
Qabvrnator. 343, 346. 
Gutatio Tfll guitaa,3B3. 
GuaUtortau, 333. 
Qattum, 264. 

Gatlai) 860. 

G/mnuU, 381, n., 418. 
Qyaaularehat. 879. 
Q/miuatua, 879t 
Opmiiioi igonei, 879, a. 
QrmnoiophlaUi, 411. 
rvr*i«iMr, 4D6. 
GfOMMOiB, 4S5i 
Gjiftati padai, 28, 

H 

H. 8. 4E9,432. 

Htbt ttbi tuai raa, WJ. 
HalMBB, 81, n, 

482. 

Habera comUia. 119. 
Hadl, 482. 

Haraaeia nnnoupara,49. 
Hsradat aiMndantaa,' 
DoUataralea, daaaaa* 
daatia, 88| ieoundi,9l. 
Hsradltw jBcaoa, 44} 
lioB lurli, 8d. 
HeredltaMai adire, 52. 
HBraditatli orstla, 52. 
Uandiam, 481. 

Karea, 83, SI, 58, a.; 
fldttcUrlui, 91, 38, n,; 
es aii>, MsaiiM, 53. 
Haioa, 480. 

Kara, 459. 

Karioli, 849. 
Harpagonei, 849. 
Hirputum, 27S, 378. 
Haruipax aurnffluB, 246. 
H&rtuploBi, 845. 
Harainalai, 846. 
Huta,28,47,199: para, 
824; aab haaU, 
flaatBrU.cBBito, 328. 
Hutatl, 304, S06, 888, 
818, 817, 31^ 821. 
Haatotat prlinuB, 80S. 
Haiutum, 480. 
Habdoaa^i, 867, n. 
Helelarli, 847. 

HBlloa, 479. 
HBllooAJBiaa^ 496. 
Hilts, 847. 

HBSilnM, 296. 
Rinuibrla, 437. 
iiBBttaaola, 425, 
HepUrsi, m 
Haroiaoar* 

Hbtxiup tnuMl,S96. 

HermiilL876,877. 
HaapnUaB, 456. 
HatarkB, 166, •. 
Hasapborot, 475. 
Hasapbamin, 418» 
HaBiM, 888. 

Htbaroaenia, 316, n. 
Hfasia, 880r 


H!«r«DlBa,S76. 
HiUria,^. 
Hlppagoga, 840. 
HtppadoBB, 840. 
Hlp^Dinl, 469. 
Htppopera, 474. 
HUtrlansB, 413. 
Holoeaojittim, 861, 
Holagrapham, 60. 
HslaiBrloa TBitti, 664, 
Horng par aa Domtoi, 
26; Blae OBOBu,10S. 
HonaitaB, 146. 
Honorarlam, 185, 890, 
N*; daourionatuB, 63,n, 
HoDoraHoB, 198; 
Hoaorpti, 102. 
Hoplomaobi, 263. 

Hora hibaraa, BBsteBofl* 
tiB,aBpUma,oeUra,869 
Hora. 280. 

Uordaom, 467; bordao 

pMDl, iS8, H. 

HorBtogla BD)arta,369,ri. 
Hormoopaa, 244. 
Horrstun, 468. 

Hortator, B47. 
HorttpaaBllaa, 459, n, 
HoKiu T«1 artuB, 499; 
piflgali, 460. 

HorrBBA, 466. 

HoBpaB,8^ (DblatUB,888 

HoBpiulB cublauIuB,il83 
HoipltalU. 388. 
Uoipltla, 46, m, 407. 
Hotpltiuoi, 382, 8S3. 
Hoitea, 89. 

Hoatis, 260, fi, ( ambar* 
TalU, 84B. 

Hoitilla, 7. 

Humara, 411. 
Hpadaa,48a. 

Hybrli^ 408. 
HymioiBoa eanari, 405. 
HjiBUMna, 405. I 

HfpoBauiton, 876. I 

Hfpodldaioalai, 448. 
HjrpodrBiBUB, 486. 
UypogM, 428. 
HypoBiBtBaata, 443, 

1 

laapla, 836, b. 
Idlifrapbai, 448. 
ldua,»7. 

'lipalUarvaXM, 

XgnaiaiaU, 109,220, 

lUOBL 4l{b 

lUaglUmi, 402. 

XUaatraa, 31,125. 
iBagiBBl, 18. 

Immolar^ 260. 

InmBlI, 898. 

Impaget, 450. 
XmpeadlBB, 488. 
Inperator, 1B, 67, B. 186, 
1«, 141, 888. 
laperatarai, 91. 
ImparatarU n^aitaa, 

llVT 

ImparatoB, 60. 
Impariutn, 88, 184, a. 
18/, 809; proroffari, 

1^ H. 

laptttttoB, taaoBva* 
tluAtt, B48. 
laplaTtiUB, 880, 409. 
lapotitta, 109. 
iBpdMref, 81, n. 


Inu, 878. 
laaaforajra, 78, a, 
laaaiBritlBi, 43, 248. 
laaorti, 868. 
Inoefldlaiil, 168. 

laoiatBOBl, 402. 
laoeatut, 408. 

Inoilla, 468. 

IstdaestBi, 855. 
iDolti, 191, ad iaoltaa 
ndaetaB, B. 
Inolamar«, 409, a. 
Ineodl N^lBra rariaa, 
440. 

laeoria, 109. 
ladas, 161, n. 

IndJoara, 191. 

Indisttn, 60. 

Indiotui aanatai, 7. 
IndlgJtei.dll, 38J. 
IndoBituia, 898, n, 
ladualoffl, 356. 
iBikmIa, £20. 

IflfiBli atr, 488, n, 
Infaaatua, 9AA. 

Xb/bIIx, 245. 

Inrarla, 481, 4!S; iarB* 
rial farra, ffilttara, 4ta. 
XfifioUtio, 208,41* 
lufrMUBntBf, 828, s, 
InfitlB, 249, ^ N. 
lapaai, 26. 
lajaria itunma, 151. 
InJoiiB lavtarai, 196, a. 
laocalar*, 471, a. 
iBDoaUUo, 471, a. 

Inoftctoiam, 81. 
laauiUjii, 32, a. 48. 
laiottptlB, 4^ 281, a. 
Iniorlpbu, 80. 
loBinM bbtIuib, 842. 
Xaiit^, 470. 
laaparsara, 260, a, 

laatitoreB, 194. 
iDBtieuta, 183, a. 
laitrui, 138, 

XnsulB, 45, 46,4tt. 
Xiualu^ 46. 

Xniulaui, 882* 

IntBBtJB aetlBBta, 167. 
Iat«(«adara, Il9, 114; 
BaaatbB umaulto, 19, 
oBBlbui aetia. 98, a. 
iBUroauiiBB daiUtara, 
U4,a. 

laterdioare, 108,168, a. 
lUlla, 820. 

Iot«rdlat% 108. 
Jatai^d^ IM n,; 
aqoB ctlnli,i880, 
Ifltarfiri tnbaaa, 167, a, 
letarlsfiU, 104. 
latarpratea, 72; JurU, 
1B5; aaornraB, 234. 
XatajTsgaaB, 91, a. 
Intarras, 6, 70, 71, 86, 
89, 61. 

Xetarrofatto. 192. 
Interula, 858. 
IntaitabliBB, 214,820. 
lotaBtatoa, 58, a, 
latoBfUB, 827. 

InroluBra, 48V. 

Ira Is alia bbbU, U, 
Irpas, 464. 

Imma pcBBon, ^ 
70. 

lialMUBi Indh 879. 
bkioB, 04. 

Itw, 46,11. 


Jadttu, 896, a,; paaat* 
Boa T. daiBiHMoa, vb> 
n araai T. baaUlinia,9B8. 
Jaakolaii^ 488. 
JanioolUB, 464. 

Janitor, 4W, 451. 
Jaaltrloai, 4^]. 

JiBoa, 449, 401. 

Japix, 478. 

JBour aiaa oaplta, 261, a. 
JBBtionloiB, 870. 

Jabara I^bbb ral 

tiantBi, TB. 

Jodax, 197; qBasttoota, 
20^^. 

Jadioatam fuert val 
•olaara, 808. 

Jadloaa ^irra allnd, 
199, ajara^Mtl^ 
Jodteat, 91,101,108,181, 
146, 157, 152, 170, «. 
nit 809; dart, 199; 
•data, 818; padanaL 
201; iilaatUlN. 
JudinU, 1B4; oasbaB* 
riralia, 199, a.; aiar- 
eare, 108, a.; prlviu, 
185; polios, 199. 
-JadlaloB, 10, 197, a,; 
dara aal raddara, IM, 
a.; as 1^ a«$ 
haatB, raeoparatorluB, 
199; pardui^loida, 70; 
Haadraplax, 199. 
rnga, 886, 841, 991. 
lOfalaB e^I, 481. 
Jogarl), 481. 

Jagaroffi, 486, 464. 
Jagalare, MO, 261. 
jBfoiB, 401, a. 408,108, 
4M, 478; tanoBtid^ 
auiB, 4581 BBUia. nob 
Jago cogera. fto. 47. 
JuBBBta aagaaiii pal 
•araiBarla, 474, 816i 
Jafdtsr indlgai, 80. 
Jura aora aoBdara,101 1 
reddaia, 813, a, 
jiatnla cogoaHaata, 

Jorara in leta Isipart* 
toria, 148, a*| is lagaa, 
90, a.; Ib Parbri, 8?» 
60, BOS, a.* ^ 

Jarati bojoinaa. 818. 
Jnia oadarai, 168, «.; 
oaulo»47; pDostBifS. 
Joridletui llawditBa 
olTitatti, 188* 

Jorta Aoetaraa pal aa*- 
ditanM, 150; oOBasltL 
151; dlaolplbuki 
ligBBtlBi, tMtarpratatlo, 
p^ti, piBdlttoril pa- 
rltu, 111, a.} ngoLa, 
lU; Btar^iL llC 
JorUdlotio, IM, Si, 
137,180. 

Jbb, 44,148, a. 100: A. 
Ubbob). 101; sppllaa> 
tirata, 64; auvaraB, 
■aapiuor«B,101; ■ksk 
IIL 114; baiUou pal 
bailt, DBranaaisnm, 
151; oeBi0a,6l;elpiK, 
101,150; etrUa FU^ 
asBOS UH; etpHalia, 
0 -/, IS; Mbb 
MPUa, itaBBBaa^ 
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m, QfiBftabU, 89 1 
coawtedblt, IBII dt 
wtn, 101. £17, Ik: dJ. 
•tf*, r»ddii«f vel un, 
IflS; ihrinius, 110 i do* 
■lui.lMi dsmlollli* 
filial, 8ft *, •xtraDUB 
IrlbuoBiiiaL, 118; fM- 
BlB, yiafiMom, IBl; 

gaatUita* 

lU •: famlUi^ I gBii< 
ttaa. l&O 1 banonrluin, 
100, i08; noonruiBiBA, 
881 hoantli, ho- 
aMioin,lHi Lnaguuk 
£5; tateVBdl, 4i0, Ik; 
in r*, IBS* a.; lUUIOtta, 
W, 44, 87, 89; Uta, 
Ude.ltgl* 

8S“iS5at.ij: 

llbtrUtU, 89; UlNrU* 

Hi Immlaafcum, 87; 

BDUolpll, 47; ffiUiiia, 

88, 04) mortooffl Infw* 
raiU, 48, H*; axlara 
v«l oBbu^ 150; B»- 
OMiUadinli, 188; tusi, 
47; patroi}«t&«,4S; p«> 
trlom, 89; poatlfleom, 
181) popnlt, 18, ft,; 
poitilinliili, 87; pra- 
dixtanun, IBI: prato* 

a l0l,m,)81; nla* 

tertla 

qotfta It antcta, 10; 
priritmn, 180. n.; pro* 
vlitfUnui TU pn?tn- 
flUia, 89; poblisa epo* 
Uadi, 6, Ik; pabUoma, 

150, a; QmUum, 89, 
181; 188; r«ll< 

flaiiU, Ui; Honuunun, 
IJS; Meroron, 58, 58; 
MBNMBCta polwUtll, 

114, N.; Momm, 150, 
a*! Ill; Mrlptiub 120, 
a,, 161. 158, m, 188: 
Moatama, 100; ml* 
frafU, ^ n,, 59, 88; 

■BSUBoa, 111; tMtt* 
ntoti at baiMtUUli, 
80; tribonatui patandi, 
llS, n.; farloin lUwro< 
no, 174; tfttala, 89, 

a 'H, ; ia Jui tapara, 

. a,; toaaM, 116, 
a., 188, n. 
fw^msdoa, 808> 
ioatiidll*, 
laaUOa, 151. 

Jaaddoffl, 878, 482. 
Jaataa afUUlaij 804, 
/eTraMi,aB. 

K 

Eafoada Oraoak, M; 
antii,867. 

Oaiaa^w^aiw, 848, 
KATafaMrw, 845. 
K«bt»«rat, 847. 

1 W f pMi - 406. 

Kam-rMs 4^ 481, a* - I 
848. 

Kai^aSA. 

L 

l a Wf a ng vd LeTkwa 
p»rta,.i 60 . 


LabnuB, 378, a. 
idoaraa, S89, n. 869, ik 
Laetsia, 880, 8M, a. 
laoonicBia, B78,nH879. 
a.,880,^ , 
Lamuiaria, 487. 

LaoBa, 888. 

Laaa, 800. 887. 

AaMmCair vm «irr|M|4tll 

Lana, 488; laoaia oar- 
pen, 8u)., bi 
Lanoaa, 88B. 

Lajalflol, 403. 

Laniata, 881, 

LaBOgo, 867, a, 

Lana. 874: aalarafSSB. 
Lapilli, S16. 

Lapldlbua oooperirL 829. 
Lifia, 496) i^ai,^4; 
apeculariij 487, 
Laqaaarla, 407. 
Laauaanl, 988. 

LarBi.48,144,830, 283, 
871,858.381, 400. 
Wra'araiBMia, 897. 
LarTB, 418. 

LarraU, IMI> 
laUera, 841, a. 842, a. 
ladaraaBi moiia, 484. 
Latiolarli, 807. 
LatiAaidla, 470, a. 
Lallal JaluDl, 88; ao* 
oil. 87. 
lAtialtoi, 07. 

Xatlum Tatoa etBOruiB, 
87. 

XjatroflM, latraaoulLt^S 
l4Uu elaeoa, 4, 6, 90, 

a 42SiUftra,aB6,a. 

^D, ais, 414. 
Laaiatena, 818. 

Laudlcml, tea. 

Ziaiuraa, SZS, Ik 
iaonaia (ortk 450. 

L auraBtlnalla, V8 • 
Laorigerl peB^t, 400. 
liaorus, 4/0. 

Lautoml^ 85, a. 218. 
LeotL 418; to^iiUrei 
▼al slao^torU, 872. 
Lietiea. 478; octonbo* 
nu, 8 m., 4i& 

Laoncii, 412. 

Xiaetiearll,418,1475; lao< 
Uoarisnun oerport it 
eaatrt, 478> 

liaotlitomliuB, 280,876. 
Laetorea, 446. 
liaotBa, 871,878; laala- 
ill, 408, a. 

Legare aUanam 111)1,183. 
LagatliSOO; Ciarta.lS? 
14^1 o'libera, 17, 188) 

liafa^ lAL 810. 
l«ga afire, 147; later- 
ro|irt, 2U; «U, 18^ n, 
Legeai abrofare, aatt* 
quara, rtUra m non 
aeeipara, dvofara, iB> 
ben, ebrofans rogure, 
•ebrogare, 78. 

Ugaaf ui. 197-182; 
amri«, lU; oenioria, 
182; oooiBiarM, UO; 
fliuritba, 12B; daoam. 
rbralaa, 181.188, 180 ; 
delavaMO iiuora,llB, 
a.; da aoria ubnlla, 
115; duodeclm tabula* 
rea^UOtlM; iBBidbrea, 


115, a.; fhuBHKbute, 
115 { manaipil, 182; 
monidpalwi, 61, 188; 
reeiB, 1x9; aarUiare, 
UO.a, lUbelltrUa, 77; 
tribuititba, 180; Tradi* 
tlonla, Tannaiii, biaio* 
rlB, poematojn, 102. 
I«|ibua lolutua, 148. 
Le|lo, 1,804. 

LagiUiat, 402. 
Legltlnui,£l; aeoatna,? 
Jbegaleiua, 167. 
Leguiatna, 460, 4d7. 
Lefflbi, 84a 
LaniBboi, 861. 

Lemoraa, 41^ 
liemaria, 271. 
Z«nMiala, 8^ 

Leaa, U7. 

Lanlat, 849. 

Laoticola, 881, a. 
Laaiuiouil, 340. 
Laporarlam, 489. 
Lewai, 418. 
LeusarglUon, 408. 

Las, lU), 180,102; Le¬ 
ila at Faiia, 70; anna' 
lit, 80; aimua, 101; 
Catholitta, Chruilasa, 
182; Corflelia, 89; on-, 
rlata, 66; Jaba, 86; 
Llotabh w; regia, 20; 
aaactlaaioa, Tinarabl- 
lb, 102; Vlillli,et9. 
La)Udia,‘41fl, 
tiba,a84. 

Idbamiaa prima, 20li 
Libare dila, 861, a. 
Llbata dsM, tel. 
Libatio, 860. 
LlbelU,427. 

LIballi, 4441 Impcra' 
toria, 19, lal; Ubelila 
ooaalgaare, 818. 
IJballua, 121, a. 208, a. 
ioainoriaib vel ratla- 
BaJli, 444, n.; poitala* 
tionua, 211. 

Liber, 488, M4; berbe* 
toa, 863; muateua, 363> 
Liberalla, 270,871. 
Llbarl, 27; legUU^ II- 
legftlml, naUualaa, ipa* 
rli, atbUtarisL ioDeiCu- 
oab 402. 

Llbertai Joata, 88. 
Libertl, &. 

Llbertlxd, 4,28. 
Llbartiusa aUea, 128, a. 
LlbiilfiB qamkua, 410. 
LlbUlaan tltara at era- 
dara, 400. 

LlbitinarU. 409. 

Xdbo tibl, 891. 

Libra, 484, 425, 430; 
aquaria, 494; per m 
etlibraai, 42,4a 
Librarli, 146, 44a 
Llbrariun, 4M. 
Idbnuloa, 4te. 

Xdbrator, 494. 

Idbripesi, 42,49, 
Librorum oondnoatorea 
tbI coBipactorea, 446. 
LibnuB BiNilTere, 441. 
Llba, 478. 

LiMrbm; dlglto lb. 
LloU, 408, 408. ^ 
l/iehator. 101, a. 

UsU)r,i46; pmtteBOB, 


prinoa proslmua, loa- 

nuB, 147. 

LIctona, 147. 

Llgaoina, 862. 
LlgDaaeapoa, 404. 
Llga,4e8. 

Ligt^a, 806, 896. 
LigulaB, 497. 

LlUa.SSZ. 

Llmaa labor, 440. 

Liaiure opoa, 440. 
LImbua, 301, a. 

LimitN, 468,473: agro- 
ruiB,171| daouiUinMT^- 
Llsae alba, 878, a.; au- 
ara, 898. 

Lletea, 337. 878, 380. 
LiataoDBB, 482. 

Llntaum toraJa, 378. 
Lujtraa, 837. 

LIbuis, 487. 

215; albl bob, 

Liral 404, 466. 

Lirare, 4^, 460. 

LItare, 388, 421; dila, 
261, a. 

LUam BBBtliBarB, son* 
pooare, dijndicara, 263; 
•uam faoere, 204. 
Libra darooatorla, aa- 
lularla, triacb, £1d. 
Liiam, 444) laureate; 
382,n. 

LUaratna, 80. 

Litea dlriiBBre, 129, n, 
Lltlgaalea, 189, h. 
LitlgitDrea, 167, n. 

LliU cantaataUa, 200. 
Uuua, 242, 814. 315. 
LUe, i»a. 

Lisivlum, S6D> 

Loaarll, tel. 

LocatloBBf irtdueera, 

108, N. 

Loeulaaanla, 446. 
Loouint, 419, 448, 
Loouplea, 4Bl. 

Loout CDfiBuIarla, 878. 
Lodloula, 378. 

Lodis, 378. 

Lora, 462. 

Lorloa, 283, n, 806, S8L 
LorlDatl,'807. 

Lenin, 308, a. 

Lotoa, tel. 

lAiceroa,2Q, 81; peat»> 
rlsraa, 21. 

Luoisa, 822. 

Luota, 277, a. 

Luctua, 42v. 

Lanua, 808. 

Ludera datatlm, axpul- 
alia, raptisi, 876. 

Lodi Apellhiarei, 878; 
Cerealea, 271; oireen- 
aaa, «:iraord)Baril,274; 
aiagnl vsl Boiaanl, Au- 
guataiaa, 272;, OidI, 
289; plBoatar^'\jt72; 
aceslol, 888, a. \ leeu- 
Urea, ataU, ▼Dtlrl,274. 
LadlBtuB) OaeuiB, 289. 
Lndil. 418. 

Ladiooai, 268, a. 

Ludoa Troje, 2T8: ad 
ladiue deoiontl, lOL 
Lugubrla aofflara, 482, a, 
LumldiL 49A 
LuBaTteO, 816. 

Lunete puUa,planta,8M 
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ItfUAtloL 84S. 

LapiU Am, *8L 
Loparaal, US. 
lAparoillA, 887| S70* 
LupareL 2AL 
Lupl, 4^ 

Lopuinm, 46T. 

Lvpiu, 8M. 

Loatrani, S9. 

Liutrfgut diM, a7« 
LtutniD, B, 5, B9, 70; 

fi BDllBf«, liu, n. 

Ltaum aaoinBum, 403, 
Lynphatl val LrapltRCh 
al, hB ; nummt aurl, ib, 
LjaplutMiu pRiTDr, 84B 
M 

Maaailtun, 490. 
Mocrooolu, 439. 

Muta aiis, %tiU. 
MaeUn, 2S0. 

HaoadaR) 229, 

NanlwoA, S79. 

MaglaUr, 292, B4fl. 448 ; 
adAUiloDUJB,4B4i ool* 
lailL 241. 249i rtl 
ooaTmi, 897; ciurj«, 
60: eqaitunL 90, 187, 
n. 126. n. 129, r.; nth 
run, 111; navU, 846.; 
popoilj 120, 126, n,' 

MWiiUlU, 2a, I 

Ea^traiui oorolei, 69, ' 
477; extraordi]iaiii,S8; 
mqjoraf, nuyorn 
Btrii, mlAareB ordina* 
rlL 69: ordlJuiU, 86; 
oraiairli loinDtaB, 122. 
Maglitrl equUiun, 184; 
narlam, officio- 

rum, feOriaioi-iuB, IBS. 
HiUoiuitii crimen, lOB, 
18B, 171. 

UeU, 884. 

Mnllel, 451. 

Malltoll, 471. 

Meliaui, 261, n, 
MalobethnuD, 861. 
Melue, 341, n., m 
Menoapi, 44,5B. 
Muaipetio, 48, 47, 192, 
Monnipet, 05,151; con* 
dooU it radampU, 802. 
Menolpl rai, 44. 
Maofliple, 82, lb 
Euidplttm, H, 47. 
Bleadeta, 188, a. 

Mena, 86B. 

Mum. 415, 419, 488; 
rba Dondira, iOO, 
BLuifoeiL 28. 

Mu&a. »B, 856, a. 
HiBla, 4J5. 

Maaionle, 468. 
MempnlecM, 807, r. 
Manlpiilui, 804.816,816. 
MuiV 810. 

MuuIjdm, 467. 
bba?Ce, 474. 

IlKaUiB, 875, a. 
Mionlaett, 358. 
Hunmittara, 86. 

Maatu, 896, a.; lojao. 
tin, ite, n. 20d; maou 
nmnli gubarnari, 189; 
™"""* i»inaerar«i 189. 
BCappa. 875, a. 

ManalWiaA 
ManmlL 451. 

II^r,468« 


40, a. 866, a. 

Margtnar], 49^ 
Marginal, 496. 

Marltari, 368, a« 

Marrt, 484. 

Mar* extraniiiranBtti, 
272. 

Manupium £26, a. 
Uuaa plombea, 888, a. 
Maitigia, 80, 

Murtf, 46U 
Mitar famiiUi, 401. 
Matarla rlUa, 4?8. 
Mathematlot, 244. 
Matraiit, 872. 

Matrlmi, 400. 
MatrimooU ranunciaUo,. 
4IJ& 

Matrona, 851, 401. 
Matro^a, 870. 

Malta, 878. 

Mauioleum, 482. 
Mazoanaum, 366. 
MBdiaatinua, 80, a. 

Madioa, 467. 

MmUoi, 88. 

MtdintBU, 487. 
Maditrinalia, 278. 
Midtua, 872. 

MigaUila, 871. 
Mafanohoilol, 1^, a* 
Usmbrana, 488. 

Blaiuia marmorea, 874, 
11.1 oplma, primi, 874, 
868; iBotinda, 870,368; 
altari, 368. 

Menan, 874, 866; inC* 
sualea, 874. 

Mansam epponarB at au- 
farrs, 874. 

Maoaarll, 484, 
MinalaViDeria^BBO; la* 
tereaUria Yel Maoedp. 
nlcui, 885. 

Manatraum, 81. 
Maraeiui, 

Mareatortm navaa, 840. 
MaroauarU, 80, a. 
Mai^B, 4^: par, 808. 
Mereada, 8?0, 
MarafalBM, 401. 

Marga, wB. 

Mergitaa, 46B. 

MarldlMi, 262. 

;Vi«ridiaa, 889,480. 
Maiitaria, 476,467. 
U«««4ap«ti 208. 

Meta,275; prlni,Ae.S78 
MaUtorai, 81U, 81B, r. 
Matreta, 486- 
MetrgpolU, 184. 

Mloara digiila, 898« 

MIIm, 1; menipolaiia, 

MUltan m, 488. 

BUilUie oonmoda, 680, 
N.; matadiH 8^ r.; 

prsmla, 830, a. 

MUlt, 486. 

MlUUriuBi, 486; anfR* 
am, 496. 

MimDgr»bl, 805, a, 
Mlmoa, n5. 

Hlaa, 489. 

Mina, 425. 

Misarvalta, 871. 
Hlnimata, Me. 
MiflUtrator, 20& 
Wiaiabi 145, U7, 257, 
885; goBitoria, IM 
Mlnorei, 99. 


, Mlolain. 166, 446| 

tnirpnriBaaDj^SA. 
MirmlllDBBa, 289. 

Miaalo, 861) R.; brom* 
rit, [^tioia, bsneata, 
{gncMniniiiaa,iuUL 880. 
Miiaua,87T^ 

MltaUa, 868. 

MltnB,882. 

Hodaratcnr, 462. 

Mcdil, 486. 

Msdlolui, 460, n. 
Modipenter, 897. 
Modlva, 81, m. 848,487. 
Mola aala% 860, n. 
MolrbdM45. 

840. 

Monsta, 428. 

MonllU, 388, 462. 
MntDpodiuin, S74. 

HonoxriA. 

Monatra, 240. 

Moatarloa, 434. 
Monumanta mgii, 290. 
Monuffiaatum, 419; li» 
radltarium, 416. j 
Moraturaa, 275. 

Morbua oomlti^a, 75. 
Moral maiainm, IN, n. 
Moriooaa, 866, n. 

Moira, 899. 

Mora, 820, 229. 

Mot ret^jcirum, IBS. 
Motorla oomtadia, 890. 
Mofaro ogiOMUi Oraino, 
88; val ejioere. 5, 107, 
Nt; aanatu v. trloa, 107. 
Munea, 185. 

Mulctai, 819; mol eta 
peenava Bartatio, val 
Irrogatio, 206. 
MallMarUBl, 475. 

Huiio, 462. 

Mttll&a, 804. 

MaianiiL 863. 
MHltatluara argtntnm, 
181L ^ 

Monoua orallalaria, 860. 
Mimara, 417; aUlltaria 
capara, 61. 

Monararliu, 880. 
Mnnaniffl inllotio, 829. 
Mania r. fflODen oe- 
para, 86, n.; pacSi at 
balll, 66. R. 

Munlolpala, 88. 

Manlelpla, ^ 61. 
Mualiloaa, 81A 
Munu, 81, n. 46. 

Mvaoa, 684. 

Mom, 865, 469. 

Mura, 896. 

MoauBll, m, N. 836. 
Moaaum, 447; auaU 
Tum opom 457. 

Unateaa Ubar, 888i 
Muatttie, 888 . 

HutarioBBi, 497. 

Mjrrotbtoa, 871, ■. 
Mroparones, 840. 

S^ita, SSS. 

Myatarinn, 828. 

N 

Nanli, 418. 

Na?U porta, 4S5. 
riardoB, B61 ,r. 
Naatarrium. B68, R. 

NaUa& B7& 

NatttiiJM fllll, 402. 
NiaoUnu, 846. 


Nnhn, 888, n. 
NaBB^teTsSO, R. « 
NaamaofaiarU, 880. 
Niata. 845,fl, 

Nantaa, 848. 

Nauthnta elamor, 847 
Naralea aocIL 845. 
NaTtli^ 84S, 848, R. 
Kerarcbl, 846. 

Navaa actuarla, 840 
arata, 844 ; uaDne* 
r}a,S48i baUMa, 844 
Duidicaria, 837 1 ea 
larea, Liburna, 810' 
loaga, 338, 841,n.344, 
menatorla, dte., 840; 
ooto, novani, dioam or- 
dlnom val vanaum, 
83B i onareria, ib.. 
roatrata, 844; 

387: tootavel cowra* 
tea. 845 1 aubduoara ol 
rafieera, 846. 
NavlBttlartau raoarB,S4fi 
Navloulator, 846. 
Navlgia TltiUa, 887. 
Narb domlnua, axarel. 
tor, nagiatar, 194; 
pratorla, hS, tb 846. 
N^tl, 874; oaffiitU 
V. atria diabna, 7, r. 
Nagatiraw gsator, 194 
Napoa diaoiaotoa, 655b 
Kaptnnalia, 87L . 

Nan, 452, lb 
NarWi^O. 
NauotrophiiuBj 489. 
Nanrobma, 896, n. 

Nazi, 88, lb 40. 

Nazna tel ^a, 46,47a.- 
Nidi, 446. 

I NUi, 460. 

I Nival UaMtaa, 387. 
Nobnaa, 25. 
Nd)Uiaiiaai, 125. 
Nodtii Hereiuaiia, 408. 
Noman,26, 484 1 dafarraL 
811, R. i Latlnoa, 67. 
NomanoJator, 78, R. 
Nomlsa faeara, asigav, 
BzpIieirR,5co.484^teB< 
quam habaaa trU mh 
inba, 85 , 484, 
NomioaH, 78. 

Nona, m. 

N Bta argaori, 487 {laarf 
MQioria,109; FtlMA 
888. 

Kota, 146,154. 

Natafll, 146,446. 
NoiRrina, 4tf. 

Kotaa inortra, 10^ 
notla eaoipera, IML a, 
Nottta, nf. 

Nfa^taMi 869. 

Nona tabola, 40. 
Noralla, 465. 

Noralia, 1B4, r. 
NoYtndlRla, 426. 
Novendiaa, 807. 

Novi faomliiaa, Ik 
Novidom ior«iUua,498 
Nor cononbla, IntRoa- 
pOatR, aadiR, 869. 

Nosa diroi IM, r. 
NnbRDUi BtRBalUi^ 404. 
Nnbora, 408. 
NobllRriam, 4tt. 

Nuoaa raUnquare, 408; 


•pornra.lb. 

I NaelAplaBl,a 
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IVaia. 419. 

Nsww laftOBOa, 919. 
Nnaal iBniti, 486> 
NnaaiiUril, 4Mi vbI 
jjgouala iiMtalmvB, 

Nnnatu, 496, 427) »d 
■Igu dsjMtiitai, l)^n. 
Mjpar, Tttm, flee., 4x0. 
N«iiflupBi«kMrBdBiB,49 

NucaptOa tntMinid, 
40. 

NomUdM TBlBOVaBdUlCL 

IM, sag, S87,974. 

74. 

Nnptla,d99,401. 

Nf mpha, £83, n. 
Njoipluiaa, 4S9. 

ML 

'' 0 

Ohana, 70. 

Obl0M,4U. 
dbUfBtie, 104. 
OUisiuraBioua ia veo* 
lot. 944. 

ObnnBtluv, 79. 
ObamDtUtii), 74. 

Obolu, 410,4S9. 
ObrOfBr* lagBoi. 79. 
ObruM, 4& 
ObftrMBUxrapUiraai, 

959, ifc 

OlMtHglUl, 8B& 

OoM iMliiu, 40L 
OfloUnk, iSi, 

Oadnara, 74. 

Oooatarl, 471. 

OdIbboi, 487. 

Ooraa, BBS, n. 807. 
OetophorcM, 475. 
Oatmhonim, 418. 
OailjlTl. 

Oeulia iapOMta. 471 , M. 
OobIu bbtU, Ml. m 
aiMi>, mUbib, 4S«. 

oSmoWsS?. 

Ofienu objuiariis 44& 
Offloina armomn, lapi* 
ntia,44B. 

OflUjiiui, M 404', BO* 
laoM lo|a rlriUi, 854 
OffrlogflM temuB. 465, 
Olnria aa^adU. 
OUMrln, 4M. 
*OWai» 

OUa, «M. 

Oaiia awtara, 948, a 

Owu ailhaA, 818. 
Op«n oa, fte., 465. 
Opara aoadoM ti 
eoadaotoraa, £8. 
O^iu dim, 18.909. 

OpUtofTapka, 4M. 
Opiatofn^aa, Ml. 
Oppoiaara, 9M. 
O^iiiiiw, 87B, a. 
Opaaataai, 970, a. 


(>ptio, 80 i. 

optsM 9 oe. 

Opaa UaaN, 440) bv. 
aMMi *«l B«al«UB,457, 
Oraoalaia, 948. 

Oraa aoivtrb 845* 
O^B, 1£L a. 
OraAoMAL ^ 
OrOiB,m ^ 


OitflB, 874, a.; fbeara 
val volvara, £89. 
Orobiatra, 6, 998, 899. 
Oidnl, 88; aenBtorea.lb 
OroloUaa apeada, 414 
OrOcnai. 407. 

Ordiaartl aUdlatorfia, 

£88. 

OrdlRBii,8l9; axpliaare, 
817; mUitia,- 310, a.) 
lafeftonu atauparioraa, 
lb.; F^Dpall, 1; rama. 
nuB< b88. 

Oriiaam dueteraa, 509. 
Ora favara, 145. 

Oraa, 481. 

Oral 4 £29, a. 

Orrani, 480. 

Orlginaril vai orivlna- 
iM, 89, a. 

Oraarl. 183. 

Ofnatrls, 3d£, a. 
OrolthoB, (BO. 

Oadaaa, 74. £41, a. 
Oatanta, £40, 
oitia, sa. 

OatianI, 02, a. 
OatUrliu, 4M. 

OatiBB, 448. 
Oitraciaaai, £16, 917. 

OrrpaM^?. 

Oatrta, 884; loatraanua 
▼Irarla, 884, a. 
OTa,SM. 

Orailo, 828 • 

Orllaa, 77. ?B. 

Otbb, 884; ab ora ni' 

qitaadiaala, lb. 


PaeU,408. 

Padagoci, 80, 448. 
Padarogtam, 80; 
PaganaUa, £78,67. 
PHaaiil, 63; at Boatanl, 
50,473. 

Pagiaa, 478. * 

Pagui, 67. 

PaJa, 468. 

Palaitra.£7B,t70,971), 
a* 460,488; palaabraoi 
diaoaia,S7B. 
PabaatrloBajaagUtar va1 
dootor, S70. 
Palaatrita,879. 
Palangaa, 847. 

Palan TttM, 47L ' 
Paiaiia, 875,815, a. 
P^tliia,ei; 6onaa,^48l. 
PalatIttU moaa, 463. 
PaUtlttffl, 984, m* 

Pal aa, 469. 

PaUatra, 861. m. 

Pali, 819, a.47B. 

PamU, 1,971. 
PaUapaeilM, pallaaat* 
tea, to. 

Palia. £92, a. 861. 
Fallal, l8,£S,a. 
PaUiala aoiMBdla; £90. 
FdiUtLBM. 

PalllBB, 190, BBO, 857. 
Palna, 84£ *, lamoiaoala, 
877, £86. 

Palasa, 479; rirUlaa, 
80S, a.: pawianua p hi' 
rlaanuB gladiator, 866. 
Palnipaa, 4SB. 

PalBuia., 94L 
Paloiah^ 884. 

Palaui, 485 , 436 i ^ 


Paladanantaai, SlO. 
Paittdatua, 138, n.; pa- 
lodati duooL 319. 
Palm. 875. 

Pampiaara, 479. 
PampInaiHuffl, 47K* 
Panerttiaata. 48U. 
Paaoralluat, 489; pan- 
sratlo oaitara, lb. 
Fasdeota, 183, a. 
PtiOBgTrleua, 09. 
]l«inrr>p*ri 199. 

Fanlol Mrroree, £3S. 
Paula at Cltoaeata, 145; 
farraoa, 400. 

PanUiBom £58, 456, 487. 
PantoDimL 8BB. , 
PaplUo, £83. 

Papprua, 438. 

Par iapar ludare, 896. , 
Il«p*BtiY^r»Cur, 297. 
459. a. 

SlO. 

Parapbarna, 401- 
Paratanga, 480. 
n«aamM«r, 84£, 
Paraaemoa, 842. 

Paroa, 388, a. 
Parmtalla, 4ll. 
ParanUra, 491. 


ps;k>T 


ral jalta, 

Panrhaab AratM, 479< 
Parriolda, 163, 8£1. 
PuTWion,974. 

Para antba M^oatiDa, 
dartn,*948r£^ rami' 

Ibrli/noaWiB ral Inl* 
mtoa, 981| puiloa ai- 

nUtra,iPt 
PartMtaLIOl. 
PaamoBL 46i. 

Paaaua, 415, 436. 
Paatinaaiid?!. 
Paatlaatoi agar, 471. 
Paatorea, 4BL 
Patolla, 874, n. 
PatoUaril dll, 881. 

Pattf patrataa, £49; 
patria, 141» patrimaa, 
4oa 

Paton, 884, 888, a. 
Patera, m 
Patlbalam, 149. 

Patlaa, 874, a. 

Patna, 8, % 0, 11,18; 
Donaoriptl, lb.; najo- 
nuB gantium et jbJbO' 
niB gBBtlain, 9 , 80 . 
Patria ooBUBaab, gar* 
Diana, 08< 

Patrlola luoa, 859. 
Patrfaii, S; nuOOTum 
gantiam, fb. 
ndrlmaTlrgo, 400. 
Patrlni at oiatrliBl, 400- 
Patrlu, £5. 

Fatriml, 91L 218. 
Patraana, £07, a. 

Fattpar cutToa, 850, 
Puiaariua. 847. 
Parbaaata faeilllafdl?; 
(Maallata, 455. 

Faro, 864. 
P^u,842,a. 

Paotau, 452. a 
PMtlaea, 864. 
Pavtofale,306. 
Pa^BDBll, 864. 
PaeaarlBi, 5|. 


Paoalatar, 185, a, 
Peoulatua, 185, a- 
Paouliam, 81, 48 1 aaa 
trenaa, 41. 

Paouala, 181; algaaia, 
425, a.; pceoBiAiB ec- 
eupara, ponera,A<).484. 
Paonitloma, 461. 
Padftgogl. 30,83. 
Padagoglum, 80. 
PadagDgui, 443. 
PadaBatJudictti, 201.. 
Padaril aaaatoraa, 18,pi. 
Pada prtaaa, 821, a. 

' Fadaa, 84L a. 344, 873. 
Pedtbua aArra, 418, m. 
farn aeatantiam, 18 
ire la atataotiacB, 13. 
Padloa, 219. 

Pagnaraa, £85. 
Parmata, 283. 

Peilaea, 401. 

Pallaa, tab pallibai bla- 
xnara, dsrura, babarl, 
rattoarl, 818. 

Pallas, 401. 

Panataa, £30, S63, 400. 
Pendartt 48, 425. 
Pena^la, £30. 
Pantatblan, 876. 
PaatarelL, 838. 

Paoula, 857,475. 

Paaui, 885. 

Papina, 351. 

Para, 474. 

ParduallloBb Judbium, 
70. 

Paregrinlf SB, 64. 
ParaDDia, 940. 
ParbaUfalmi, 185.. 
Parfairi, 79. 

PtraamaDa, 839, 
Peritdieria, 480, a. 
Psrip^am, 851. 
Penaoelldaa, 858. 
Farlpataamata Aitoiioa, 

Paiiatyltam, 278, 383. 
Paroaaa, 850. 

Ibrorant, 11 a.; Joato 
oratlana, 909/n. 
PsrpatDBO JlbqrutaB,l48 
Ferroaul 9* ^ 
Faraonbi^ 4£(. 
Paracripllo, 484. 
Paricma, 291, a. 

Partioa, 435> 

Fartiea, 845, n. 
PartUDda, 405. 

FarrigU, 488. ■ 

Fat, MS. 

Paaiail, 450. 

Pataiatua, 860. 

Pataaaa, 286, 860. 
Patauriata, 296, a. 
Patauram, 296> 

Patera at rapeiara 
mnktoDi.Sll 'vjKiaBtla 
at aaaim, ^.wSi 

Patltio baradltall^ 181. 
Fatitor, 165, a. ISO, a. 
Patorrlton, 478. 

Fata, 851, , 

PbaflMia, 853. 
Pbalm,s76. 

Pbalnia, 894. 

Pbaraa. «8. 

Phaiali, 840. 

Pfaaialai, 467. 

Phaalana, 864. 

PhUUa, HW. 
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nUrm, 486. 

•iftMi', 46S. 

Phimut, i97. 

PhraniUDii 246. 

Pietu, SSo, n. 

Piraoi iponiianli. 180 i 
pipisre oontmdOTB et 
■aomiiBato, lix 

PUa. 907 1 pBgftnioBt trl* 
•omUi. Hi|on, 875; 
▼•Ids. lb. 

PiUm rBTDesni cxdtn* 
ten, are. 

PUwii, 504, 317. 
PlUhUD igmen, 819. 
FllMtL 8^,414, N. 
PUel, 8B3, A. 

Piliatiuu, 47?. 

PIIm (mllara, 866. ■. 
Flltuf,8S,A.860,y68, a. 
Piliun,804. 

PiaaoQthas^ 4B4b 
Plavll, £93. 

PLoMina. 881, a. 
Finaiua. 489. 

Pbaa, 881, a. 

Pirttloa StO, 
inKiarlam, 480. 
PUaatoriB utbb. 840. 
FUmb tnUMl, SM. 
PltDlni, 878, a«49B. 
Ptltuhla, 884. 
FlitordalfilviM,koJ8S 
Plttrlnam, 80* 

PUiUB, 467. 

FUtaeia, 844, a. 
PlapantB, 884. 
naulta lmparahriia,08. 

PUgiam, 154. 

- • -“1, 488,478. 

195. 

_, _-J. 

Piauhrariaa, 4S8. 
PiaoatnuB^S, 470. 
PUufoa, 8W. 

PltbaU, 8. 

Plabaa wbaaa, 96. 
PlabUoHa, 63, 119.140. 
PlabMttim, i48, a. 
Plaba, U, 84, a. 888; 
nuiioa ePitrNDa, 88-, 
■cMt, B4. 
PlaU4aa,4d9. 
PlaitallOB, 476* 
PloaBmOB, 47tf* 
Floiiiniim, 478. 

- " ■ 1,010, a. ■ 


roeuiaw,»«, a. 

, P[»Qiila,U4\ Mufrinafib. 
Pudlita, w. 

JltMi^a, 401, a* 

PBaam patara at rape* 
tare, BIK 

PoBiui wtaraa, 886. 
neAM, 489. 

Pali^. 

Poilator T*] pelltar, 461. 
Pbllea trltlBl,406. 
PoUax. 481. 

PoUtea truiul, 801. 
PolUoaB pniBtraaktaf- 
lera, 887; a. 

PaUloaa, 438. 
PoUioctorta. 400. 
PoUoeare, OD0» 
Toiluotuai, 190. 


PoUiiolbUitar aantra, 
&99. 

Polfnlta, 490. 
Po0ta,884. 

Pomalom, 86S. 
Ponarldlaamn tanpiu, 
B69. 

PeffloeriBin, 63; pro- 
ftna, 4S6. 

PoAdo, 430. 

PoAi Tt pontifluluJi 77; 
SublUrlus, 487; 


tioa, aaBatoriai, Janl. 
Dull, triauplialfi, 

Hui, MUrin^S. 

Pontei, 84 s7 

FonUlte iBftxi 
102,154,164, 

416, 424. 

PoDtiAcaat 100,284,246; 
^araa at nUionn, 

Pantlftdala cam bo, 839. 

Pupa, 897, 260. 

Fappaamim, 868. 

PoiialBrea, 89. 

Popalar^ 888. 

Popullaoiba, 140, a. 

" lul^ 180, nr, Jtti* 

Por^ M4. 

Poroaleta, 478. 

Porcoa TroJjmui, 864, 

Ferta. Ako- 

aanna, TkrinjDtuU, 
489; DklV 
460 ; CoUioa, 7, 469; 

yWimanm 818 ; Ea^jlU' 
Una, 7* 4B9 ;eztraor> 
diaarta, ill; Flaminia, 
NBvla,i8A; pmtacb^ 
prlDolpMia daatraatal. 
nil era, QnBatsr>la, 8U; 

fi aIrlaA^ll,8alarU,•o•.< 
rata, 469;’ trloapha. 
Ua, 886, 486} vl^’ 
nolii, 4w. 
Portenu,240. 

" ■ u,4l8. 

378,801. 

-01, w. 

Partitor, a. 410. 
Portttoraa, 54. 
Portitoriun, 01, 60, a* 
178, n, 888. 

Portna, 84B. 

Poaoa, 880. 

Poaltl artaa, 400. 
PoiaaMlaiM eealofua 
ral d|jKtua,lB8, a. 100. 
PMaataloflai, 49. 
Paatariorat. 81. 
PoatlBuni, 491. 
PMtilBiabuB, 97. 
pOTtaoanluai, 808,800. 
Paatilgaml, 880. 
Foatulare alUtnem da 
orlaaina. 811. _ 

Poatttlatb aatlOBla,lll. 


189, a. 811. 
PoitulatlcBOB Uballoa, 
III. 

PoiUilatEllj 288. 
Potaataa, 06, a. 86, 
a. 187; to wpulo, 1! 
Paiitli, 890. 

Praoeptar, HS* 


Praceptio, 68. 
PracliUftea aana, 409. 
Fraolaotia, ids, n. 
Piveinctua, 899, 
PrBBcipare, 58. 
PMoenaa, 146,147; to- 
ttonuDi, 187. ' 
Pnedatonn oarea, 840. 
Pradaa, 69, a. 161,n.0O6. 
Pnadla, 40, 46j oennil 
oaDNndOiMi libera at 
■erra, optlmo Jura vti 
c^tioa oiHidftloao, 49 \ 
pubUoo obllnu Tfl 
pinort oppoHla, 101; 
uraaita, 4o, 

PradUtiv, 191. 
Pnadtaara, 147, a. 
Pj«fBett.l87, 800; liti- 
olarii, 896. 

PrabratorB, 68. 
nxefaotaa ala, 806; an. 
oDne ral ret frosientA. 
ria, 124; a4aanim,499; 
Auguatailx 1881 caa* 
trorua, SIP; ealarum, 
90; ejaiala, atlJtaria 
Mrarll, 184; momm Tal 
norlbtiBillO; pratorlo, 
109,183 ;tutl ▼elorbia, 
US, a.; rigUnm, IM, 
189. 

Fnafioo, 419. 

Praflea 418. 
Prafumlurn, 379, a. 
PraBjodlflift, 109. 
,Prauadera, 888, a, 
Prsmla Bilitana, 883j 
S24. ^ 

Pmooman, 80, 82. 
Prapetei, 74. 

Prae^itai oablaalo,469. 
Pneregativa eenturlo, 
79; loogB poaaaiaio. 
ole, 47; trlbihh 76. 
l^Maerlptb Ion pa pea- 
■aiiionu, 47. 

Praaei, 60. 

PmtidM, 187. 

Praeldla, 817- 
Pneatatie ea^ 197, a* 
l^tigiatoraa, 119, a. 

Pmasl, 898. 

Pmtextai t« 1 prataxta- 
tBoemoadlia, 890. 
Prtttestaia rerba at 
anloltla, 863. 
Pratestari morei, 398. 
Prator,6a,l00,101,ll», 
190; h«nofBhia,iii^eT, 
100; naslBM, IQO, 
180 j perefrinoa, 100, 
108,104,189, 808; ar- 
baaua. 70, lOO-lOa, 
104,101,139. 806. 
Prwtorta, 88, 0L 
iSatorlaal wlltei, 485, 
Pratorlanimim caatra, 
486. 

PrBtorll, 0, 90. 
•Praterfaia,819--814,I0O 
Prararioari, 818,409. 
PiBvarieMlo, SiL 
PragmatM, 187. 
Pnndlaffl, 809; eaa|. 
niB, abatMaloi^ 870. 
Pnaitti paralea, 870. 
Prata, 407; iMllra, 488. 
PrehaailOBaB habtra, 
118. 


Prelum, 888. 

PreBainii, 72, a, 78, a* 
Primanl alUtei, 809. 
PrlmitlB, B8Sr 
Priaaa, 872; ptiua, pi^ 
islpiiaa, prineepe, bee* 
tatuf, iOB; aqueatila 
ordlniii 88; judlDam, 
806; juvantutle, 88; 
priniu aauunduiLSOO; 
aaontlialtnua, 148: ee* 
MkOa, 8, 9, 140 1 v4l 
auBtor aententbe, 1& 
Prinoepa, 3, S3, 

3, 

Bh804, 300,818, 
- 881. 

-811. 

PrlBBlplum, 66. 

PriaUa, 848. 

Prlvatt, 63. 

PrMlagto, so, 132. 
Pii^IegUun, 190; Au* 
nutam, 80. 
rroeariB, 85, 
PrDoaMaBOODaularif, 09. 
ProoMtria, 818. 
Prooeatrlun, 499. 
Proclnotoa, 4£> 881. 
Pruolifflatqr, SQ& 
ProoBtniB, 499. 
nvooaiul, 188. 
PivooaialH, 187. 
Freearatio, 188. 
il^flWBtor, 104, 460; 


.60,88. 

Pramiaaor, 19S. 
Prouitkre, 78, a, 881,». 
PremaUldartuB, 813. 
PrOBBoIala, 388. 

ProBUa OBBdaa, 889. 
Pnmahm, 486. 

PraBAjH, 240. 
Proaunuara leateadaiD 
piimam, UL a. | Begare 
ft pronunotaturaa, ib. 
Propagliiaa, 470. 
Praplgneuin, 879, a. 
Ffspiaa tlbL 997. 
Prosmtor, 132, 187. 

“ _jaiAilib|844. 
ProqoBttor, 180, 132, 
Prera, 641, a. 8^ . 
Proretai,847 * 
Pron4 473. 

ProfDBBiiue, Ste, IBft 
Proadodi, 409. 
Froaoribare doaum vel 
fdodum, 48. 

'ProaoriptlaBia talkibB, 
168, a. 

Preaaoaaa nta, 861. 
Proaaeta, Freetda, Bll. 
ProBtliuta, 401. 
Frotepraxla, 92, a, 
PretropuB, 388. 
PmliMiia, 19. 

TrerioeUa eonnUaFea. 
96 *, fanparatoria Ttl 
CManuk 187, a.;pra. 
tgria, 9o; pr«« 0 aaii< 
laiMfpropratorla, 186; 
proviadat aortlt*, 138 
ProTOoaUe, SM. 
PrufanarMO. 
PnuPfaiUlM, 144, n, 
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^phUmi. 89. 
PanulothfnuB. 481« 
Pillothran, 8 m 
Hfmf, 480. 
Ptar«ll euioei, 896. 
Pubii^t, 82, ». 81, 86. 
Pagiklui. 877, n. 
P^i^Uret V«1 .ill, 44S, 

PitUft ton, 662 . 
PollirlaA, 71, ML m 
Pntkll. 868,869, fl.414. 
PbIUIoi oiroBloi, SO^ii. 
PnlmenUrlt unotiL 6/0. 
PuiiBonttriuiB, pumiB' 
ttta,670. 

Pttlplluin, 896, S99, 
Puif. 870, 11. 

PnltrUiui, I6S, o. 
Fnirliur, 47B. 

Palvliil -llll, 678, II. 
Panioo polire vol iBri* 
nn, 446, m. 

Fuctim, 866, (bi p«* 
uro, H. 

PufltUB ojBBO bm, 78. 
PuF«, 406. 

PapUU, 66, M. • ' 
Pappio, 641,11,848,614. 
Purpun, 86S. 

Pupnrau, 805, 
IWjwrignua Blotun, 

PoihiUtiM irfuituoi, 
488, 

PatuPLUfenii rtl Seri* 
IwlmBa, 801, 
PaUeste,4l6* 
rmyui 
Prrpi.,S97. 

PfiTtebo, U8, 

0 

Dndrft tirm ilUat, 
Il74t OoMtv.Ib, 
DflivB. 67^ 

QuMi, 896, B7B, n. 

0^427. 

ul466. 
tarlSi 875, 
tM, S7B,n, 486. 
B, 487.476,477. 
urll, 4t?, 
ktl,4S7. 
if1 r. >|BB, 478, 

S uortroBMi 868. 

luutHrotInB, 4f7, 
oadraf latBfM.nO-JM 
npHrlnmin iiioniiii,24l4 
Oudrnpli doBiurl, 210, 
Qudraplleiti bTiM. 
BOMltorM, W4,20^ n.‘, 
jwyrialdU, 104. 
daBitio, Ml i porpotiim 

QOMdNMO, 8181 PW' 
potaa. 101. 80f, 2061 
4o hlM, ao >rlBiM 
IbIbL do iloarllf ot 
Boiuo, do poRididUo, 

OsBolor, 203. 
Ovaokoioo, 110 1 otMU* 
dftU, 181 ( biUbmo, 
1101 pokill, 1211 pM-* 
riditt, 809; aniTlBeU- 

ih, BTbfeiti, no. 

S OMlorll, B, 90. 
■Bo to rioa, 811| 818; 
fioroa.lKl. 

QhbiIuI b11^»6. 


S turUril, 430, 
uotomi^ 897. 
utuor riri tIoIm, 128. 
lUtBordicJjn, iBlero 
>D, 81. 

Qiuncu dvillo, 888. 
Uaerqiutukaniu, 464. 
Soiiikriaf, 487,480. 
Uoliietinsj831.485,471. 
tluUidoooniTlrl, S46: ■B* 
eria fBoinodii, £46. 
Qixlcqaatm, 87L 
^.aiaqaamaioA, S96. 

ulaquortlam, 877, 
l/uinqurlrt, 18L 
Quintano, 312. 

MoloUn) miliM, 305. 
lulntUii, 205. 
joirlBallo, 870. 
Quirlnalli fiomoii, 850; 
mam, 464MKirt«, 485. 
lalrlom, 882, 
inirltar^ 39, 

JutriUriu dDioiau.lO. 

Soiiiuo, 8!M). 

R 

Hotmlo, 80S. 

Hsoaoiiu, 47IL 
Eodore noTB(mlL866,ii, 
Rodll, 480, m 
Hadiu, 4^ 

Rilla, 463. 

RaBaBtaiitlBhunta,806 
Eaml, 470, «. 
Robbumb, 21; prlal, 
•ooundliTiimBtonoi^ 

81 , 11 .! pOitorlaMO,'8l 
RapliDa, 108, n, 

RapBB, 467. 

Rutren, 4^ 

RatM, 887. 

Ratio aoOBpd, , 
die., 484. 

RBUosalla, 188. 
RaHaoinotorti to! b 
ratlooUwi, 446. 

RatiU ooBwi, 4V. 

ReoniuB popali at uol 

110, N. 

Heorptnl oasero, 821. 
Roeeptoi, 106 . 
RooogBDoaoro, 82. 
Rmior, 846, 4M, A, 
Rffotui eadm rol miIb 
ten, 896. 

Roeoporatoroe, 188, n. 
197, 198,100. 
Rodaffiptorai, 108,19L 
Rofmadan MOBen do 
allqua ra, 10. 

Bofvro MMnac&B, 9; 


,wim, ■sfmamoi. 

484: Inter srarioi toI 
oBrltea, 107. 
Rofraotarii, 801, 
Rofiigarl, 78,74. 
Ro^gloB, 2M. 

Rogie faoKO, 00. 
RafUbginm/Od. 870. 

Regl^850. 

Roglaaea urbli, 446, n. 
RoKmuaJad^lale, 158; 

Tlnl,806,M. 

R^Jaetio dvltatla, B7> . 
Rolatloawa Melaert,lS« 
ogTodl rat poitu4ra,10. 


Balogado, 57,820. 
Rlli^oan raa, 48, 
Relioere daltaii), 388, 
Ronunolpatla, 407. 
Roml, MS. 

Ramlgea, 842, A. 845, n. 
Remiglo Talnqoo, 844, 
Ranui taoamboro,846,ii< 
Remonliu, 484. 
RfliBDubllOBB ordlnara, 
140, A. 

Ronodan, 807. 
R«nuDolu-o, 78, 79. 
RaaoBoiKio, 4M. 
Hepagula, 875. 450. 
Hapiodi oalceL 850. 
RopattlfiU'l, 47l, 
AapotuDda, 185, m 
Raplteatio, 194. 
R«poiUoiia, 885. 
Rapotla, dM. 
Repromufor, 198. 
Bopudiara, 40S. 
Repadlam, 408, 

R«l flaffimoBBt, oorpo- 
raUi at InoarporalBa, 
44; aiaa in radimo- 
nlun BoBptt, 1B7; man- 
Dipt ral DM maoDipl, 
44, 46: obIIIbb, ^tb. 
tB, 4«, A.; profana, 
48, A.; pnbllcM, gsB 
lDtBUlgAiitar,aaBatt&t, 
nalTarBitatli, 44. 
Bmipta, ^ 102. 
Roaaimro, 4M. 
Roalgnare, BO, a, 
A«^riio tpamptuoBa, 

Robpoma pradeatitB 
ral Jurli eouanltgniBi, 
183. 

Rofpoaalo eongru, liS. 
Boipabllca opOma, lO* 
RaaBbnii agvT^. 
RutipuUr1,.lB0, A. IBL 
RMtlpalalla, 198, n. 108. 
Rota, 282, n. 
Rotiarll,m 
Rottoalom BarBtiun,86S. 
BatInaouU, 848, 

Rouia /boon, 811. 

Rem, 78, a. 188, a.; 
proalttendl tt ltfpa> 
Uadi, 19S,.a. 

Rorooaro iBaonitutam, 

Rea, 90. 189. 141,853; 
oobtItu, 897; laRo. 
niB, 70, 286, 889. 
Rbadj^ nB. 

Rhadariu, 47B. 4S8* 
Ehlnooaroa, B8u. 
HiiOnbu, 884, 

Rln.US. 

Bbilnbim, 852. 
Roblgnaa, 271. 

RAtaruO.B"* 

SofMA, 77; aagiilra. 

foMtio, iw. ma, lb 
BoiMortk 78. 

RofBB, 417; plebaioa^b. 
RonanU, 64 
RorariL w8. 
BoBlr^U,161,414,409. 
AOBtriUD, B4L a. 844, A. 
Rota aqnaiia, 48(1 
RMb, 479. 

RnbrB Uigm, 181, 


Ro^loa, 1S8, 362; rm 
terlt, IBS. 

Rada donati, 280, a. 
Rodantn, B48. 
RodUril, 287. 

Rodibua batiiera,881, a 
Rudli, 286, A. 
Rnlla,46S. 

RiuiDatlo, 466. 

Rata e&aa, 44* 

RmticI, 350. 
RatUiTalRufaU, ISO. 


Saburra, 345. 

Saeoua, 888; nlrarlua, 
69B. 

SaoallBB, £58. 

Saoer, l]S,n.; moDaJLll 
Sacarootoi, 207; bus. 
nortuB caUa£ionuu,248 
Sama, 66. 

Su;nB ret, 43, n. 
SaoraBfDta, & 0 £, 
SaeraBBotD adaatl,80l,a 
SooramBfitnia, 190,191; 
dloare, 302. 

Sacraria, 288, a. 
Saoratlulaiu prlBoepa, 
142. . 

Starlfloia atate, aolam. 
nla, ibrtiilta, atpiaou* 
Iaria5 869,nr 
Saoziflclam lutrala, 60. 
SaororiuD rex, 850. 
$a0rMaiwtl,118,a.lll,B« 
SaoniB novandiala^S: 
•UaDtIUB, 146. 

Uaglna gladiatoria, BBl. 
Sagittirli, 804. 

Sagna, 474. 

Sagmina ral htrbB pv 
m, 249, a. 

SsRcni, olD. 

SiO, ^2} nlger, lb* 
(SalaiiuBt, £07, A. 8% 
Main. BSS; Intri poms- 
rla nati, lb.; arbaoL 
ainari, ik 

Sallan nanaM. lO!* 
Sallaraa dapaa,i62. 
SaUarioa aaitBi, 881, a, 
Salteaa, 467. 

S^lotoin udnn, 46L 
fialll, £51,808,271; A. 
goula% Cali^ at Fa* 
UtlBlTsSL 

iiallanB paternon, 882. 
Slditlo, Bid, A, 

Sails, 470/ 

5alaoa,&8a. 

Saltea, 877, A.; fnlUmU 
aa, BBlarU, 251. 
Salntara, 887, a« 
Salai^nraa, 164. 
Salotem Batten, 440. 
Salra ■teranoi, 418, 
SaBBttea, 282. 

SanetB rat, 48, a, 
SaodapUa, 4lS. 
Bandapllonu^lS. 
SaagBlaaiD odUan, SSflL 
S«pa,»L 

Bar dnaiia jam anta, 8l6. 
Sareopbmu, 41R 
Sarenla, 462. 

SanmlatlD, 466, 
Sarcalan, 463. 
Bamotun, 47R 

8trTttio.466. 

Bate, 466. 
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A&Us, 460. 
SUMmIN. 

HttorU, «0. 

Sftterft laiuE, S88', IsSf 
177 { firniBirMturaiii, 
19B| Bsqtursrs MDieu* 
tlu et obrogarn per 
■fetnna, 79. 

SetsmaliA, 878, SOS. 
fiituniiai maaa, 404. 
BUjrra vel iibui% 888. 

6o^lU,890. 

n. £88,848. 
Sca1&^ 888. 

SobIibui, 848, 848. 
SouiBA, 46S. I 

Boudula, 446. 

BaiphfB, n7> 

Beaphia, 894. 

Bcapoi, 491, 489. 
ocarlfloatlo, 466. 
Beannu, 884 
fiaana, 888 , 296: daDtt. 
Us at variatiUi, m 
SBanamm isitriuBan* 
turn, 294, fl. 

Beanlcl artUlaN, 8SS. 
BehadA,48S. 
Sohonobita, 296, a. 
Bahoaoiu, 489. 
fiolatarlBa, 872. 

Baiplo aburaeuB, 91, n, 
Bojrpea,47B. 
fioUfor, 888. 

Soorplonei, 882, 
fieortaa, 887. 

Berlbs, 88,104, 148. 
Bwibar*, 188, Ml. 
SoribUm, B88. 

Sorlnlum, 448, 447, n. 
Borlpta dnodeolBi 398. 
Sortptuarloi, 39. 
Soriptalun, 420. 
Berlptam ueara, 146. 
Bariptara, 98, S4. 
Baripnlaai, 4U. 

BoroMa, Ul, N. 
Berapuliia, 425. 
SoulpoB— lolaB, 899. 
418< 

Boatioa, 461, 

Boatola, 471. 

Buotula, 847* 

Bantam, MO. 

Berlia, 848. 

Bct^, 894. 

Brapiu., 

BaoUtoraa, 184> 

BaaOo, 40. 

Baotoraa, 40. 

Baeaodaal, 809. 

Bicufldiia priDDOpa, 806. 
Sa0iirii,9O,61.V8,9M64. 
Boourl paraniL, 889, a. 
Semrlm faiaUma adl. 
■ ii«,9&,a. 
bMark, 148, 464. 
Saontoraa, 888. 
BadarmfiOl: InttuUnor. 
dad^ral In aqaatliic 
boLsi. 

Ba^a, 848, m 
Bagaa, 460; glortaa, Ac., 

S«faatra, B7A 
B«gMOT,466. 
Bogmantun, 884. 
6a&Mti,80fl. 

BaUa, 474: Mmlia, 89, 
9A 91, 103, US, pi, 

. I77| gantatarla, poitfr 


tnrU, FartorU, aolla- 
bria, 479. 

SeiUa, prirataa, Fbmilia* 
rtcaa, publlDm,476i 
Sambeua, 487. 
SemaativiB, 279* 
Samaftra uu-om, 809. 
Samlnarinra, 469; aana* 
t6i, S. 

Sarnia, 489. 

Btuaiitatula, 489. 
Banlaiea, 488, 

Samfta, aamltare, 478, 
Semonea, 288, S89. 
Samusala. 98, 429, 
Semundalaa, 487. 
Beoaoula, 7, a. 490. 
Senator prima atatan. 
tUi, 10 . 

Baoatoraa pedarli, 14; 
ureial, 38. 

Banatarlom album, B,n, 
Sanatum HRsnlari, 18; 
aumeraiGL.dara, ?■ r« 
Senatua, 8t anotoritaa, 
10, 14; eanauit t. ds* 
orcTit. 17, a.; oanaal* 
ta, 188, a,; oanaulti 
forma ulUam naoaiaU 
tatla, 16 i oonialLum, 
10, 11, IB, 14; deera* 
ttun, 10, 14; adJotua, 
7; fragnana, 8, n; In* 
dlotua, legUlnoa, 7 *, 
aamioarlacD, & 

Sanlo, 897. 

Saotantia oooatiluU ral 
n«torU,*M; naalme 
rraqnana, 14. 

SantaaiLai jprlnoapt val 
aactar, IS, a.; Tti In 
aeatantiam addara, 18. 
Santandam «H|nlrar«’ 
par itturam, 79; padl- 
una fam, 18; prlmam 
proDoaeiara, 18, a,; 
gnl aoniuil pnaatUls* 
Bit, 18, a.1 auam ra* 
traetara, S(», a.| Ira 
padibaa In aaDttatlaiu 
alioujiu.LS. 

Saatioa, 848. 

BapaUra, 411. 

Sapaa, 466. 

Stpla, 440. 

SapUoenta, 468* 

Stpta, 468, a.; marmo- 
rat, 84, a. 

Saptamgamina, 483.' 
Baptarntrlonai, 470, 
Saptamvlrl apnlonaa, 
868; apulonom, 848. 
Saptantrio, 4S0. 
SaptleoUla, 460. 
SaptimUM, 067, a. 
SaptiaoBtUna, 4S8L 
SeptuB, 77. 

Saptnin;, 480, 

Sapalabra, 488, a.; pri« 
Ta Tal alagnJana, eom* 
nunla, CinUiaiia, ba. 
raditjjna, 488. 
SapnlDhraa. 411, 410, 
410; ramUianfal gan- 
tilmaie. 

Sapiutnra, 411. 
8a^trn,78. 

Sara IN; aam bd> 
Man. lA 

BarpTaatU,M4. 


Sarta, 808, a. 861, a. 
Samra da p(b1o, 79. 
Sarrl, 86, 88, a. 818; 
nodeil, 29; pcena, 89, a 
Sarrila probmm, IBS. 
Sar^ila nsbibia, 869. 
Barvltna 880. 

Berrltutaa, 48; alMom, 
nan altlua tollaodl, 46; 
snarU faandi, 49; 
atilUoidll at Anainia, 
46; tigni iBaUtandi, 
48. 

Swrna raeapUdoi val 
dotolia, 401. 

SaMmum, 467. 
Saaquipea, 486. 
Saatartu, 9, 4SBL 
SaatertllfO, 40,48,nA29. 
SaiterlliuB, 140, 480. 
Saattrtlne, 4S7, 480. 
SexaceoaLriL 77, US. 
Sunuia, 8m.'484, 
Baxtantaa, 480. 

SaaUrU, 4S6, 487. 
Saxlarloa, 896. 

SaatlUa, 148. 
SntnWda, 489. 
SiblIitB,S96, a. 

Sibylla Caituaa at Bry> 
tbrmo. 847. 
5U)rluilUbrl,846. 
Siearli, 109. 

SiolUofua T. >01, 93. 
Siidltana, 4U. 
SioiliaiaDLuin, 468. 

BUub aatilltlain,S44,a. 
SigillvU, 878. 

Siglm, 194. 

Sigma, 874. 

Sigaa oanara, 880, a.; 
Bonftrra, ODnTtrtara, 
aflWrra, infarra,Be.S18; 
aagnl, 815, a. 

Signata TBlniDlsa, 44& 
Slgairarl, 906. 

Sigidi iafeada lafbna, 
Ira, Incadara, 818. 
Signom, 818; dare, 881, 
a. I BMtunmm, 846, a, 
SEiesthuB'aaBa rlda^,. 
74, 

SEIor, 467, 470. 

SUata, 146. 

SlUaeralom, 4S1. 

Sillg 0,466. 

SiliqBS, 407, 

Slaimbim, 864* 
Siaulaera aoirpaa rlro* 
nuB, 878, a. 

Blndon, BiB, 869, 
Sbilatar, 848. 

Slana, 890; alaam af> 
fnadWt, 8M, a,; In 
alBB raaaabara, 878. 
Slpariiun ral .U, BB& 
8ipbo Tai nm, 480. 
SiaUiTlatoi', 418. 
Siilara aa, 186, a. 
Sitalla, 70. 
Slddnaa.OU. 

SaagiaatB, ML a. 

SdooL, 90,^ 809. 
Ssoli, 15, a,: aarataa, 
849. 

Sodalm TUIL 890, Ul. 
Sod^itatM, 892, a. 

Sol, 2U. 

Bolarinia, 489, 
BoIdBii^il4Bli a. 
u 9 


Solaa,8Ja. 

Bolam farrem at Ugaami 
899, a. g 

Bolaibu, 896, a* 
SalamnU, 10, a. 

BoUdna oamona, 488. 
Sollatlmum uipodloau 
74. 

SoiittaxiliB, 60. 

Soliiffl caraalm 8?4i 
ItaUoiUB, 99. 

SolTBra, 4(18. 

Somnna, 829. 

Sordat, 807, 380. 
Sordiutna, 78, a. 807. 
Sara, 483,46l; usoidtio* 
rum, 118. 

Sorlai, 243,896, 
SBrtl]egi844,S49,a.489 
Sortilia nari, 76,7b, a. 
Spatha, 492. 

SomIdbI, si. 

SMtabUia, 189. 
Spaotanula, £74, 87B,ii.p 
omantm, 887, a. 
SpaeUtra in eqidta, U. 
SpeouJa, 497. 

SpeDula.r CDrnaaa, 497. 
Spacnlarla vltraa, 497. 
Spaculatpraa,.31S« 
SpaonJatarlm Baraa, 840 
Speauluffl, 361. 

Sparatna, ajparata, 403. 
ScbrnriatBrnuB, 876. 
SpleeB,48e.' 

Suiaa, S79. 

Sptntbar val -tar, 904. 

S plthanuL, 486. 
SpiaadliB, 81. 
Splanlalua, 363. 
SplnaiiuB, S63, 

SpolUu 8M; opima, ib. 
SpoliarUiro. 

Spnida orotalaoa, 4U. 
Spoadm, 878. 

Spaadao, 4(18. 

Spondare. 408. 

^onaa, 408. 

Sponaailk 408; dbael* 
vara, tnarmara val 
friagera, ib. 

SpODilo, lOOplKI. a. 198, 
j94, in ; aponiloaa U* 
fiwaara, eajt«ra, viaoa. 
ra, r^ara, provooara, 
qumiare, aUpukuL, 191. 
SponiloBem faoara, tbt 
SpoiuorBB, 808, n. 
SpoBiiia, 403. 

SportaU, 98, m 80^ n. 
W7,494. 

Sportalm, 894. 

Squalldi, 807. 

Sgnalar, 107. 

Stabulam, 409, 

Stadia, 469. 

Btadlnai, 87i 4M 
5taDBn,4^ 498. 
StBatai,>86. 

Stapadm val aUplatSOI 
810. 

SWtarim navaa, 890. 
SUtioaML 814, n. 
StatnHbarl, 88, a* 
SuuubIdu, 848. 

SUga. 841, M. 849. 

V, mAm, 791« % 
Storona, 40L 
Starnutatto, I4A m 
StarqaaiBla. A 
St(ba£|i^4.ia 
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Bticutltj, 80> 
stuiioidiBiB, ta. 
SdanU, SfiS i in iUbs* 
1m wIoitfR^ 451, 
Stlnuiiti, 4M, 451, 
StlpeniU iBgltlmt A< 
cen nsrirl, 580, pi. 
Stipanditrli, 60. 
6tt|wadliin, 3^ ib 485; 
4ap^ 855, N. 
SilpMdlo pnvftri, SSSiih 

StlHi *»• 

SdpaU, 169,458,457,459 
SUpokclo, IW, IM. 

StlptOator, 182. 

Sti^ 470, n, 

Btivft, 4U, 

iTM, 1 ( rrM* Tftrrr 
r**i W5. 

Biol«,SS8,fi. 1898,11.351, 
858,868? 

BViUtua pador, 858. 
tftoloan, 470. 

SirifttU reatia, 419,878. 
Strafulum taxtUai, 878, 
fitruBBn, 468. * 

StnaantuB, 468. 

SCimUs 807, 462, 406. 
BtoaiojB, 474, M. 

BtiWM, 48, 486. 
Strapitua, 806, N. 
fitri|«,8l8. 

Striftn, 464. 

Strlfilaa. 878, m. SBO. 
StrlgnaBU, 860. 
BtropUi, 

StrophluB, 864. 

Htrappl, B48k 
fltraetor, 8M 
Strappl. 29^ B48. 

Stadia llbarall»T«l btt- 
Buiutia, 151, A, 156, 
n.; • atudli^ 446. 
S^lobatn, ML 
S tpltti, 440,448. atf Im 

T«rtar»,440. 

SnarioB, 400. 
Buaorlagla, 78. 
BabbuUkiru, 403. 
BabdlUtU .jUdlitoiM, 

88*. V 

BvUniilW. 

Boblfia? flUlitM, 808. 
BobiagaUa lora, MJ. 
Babllfoealu, 886, n. 

Bsl^lcar, 178, a. 898, a. 
BabBlifem, 8^ «. 
Bubanotl toataa, 814. 
Snbrogirl, lit 
Sttbrottrul, 488. 
Bubaorlbwa lodlcloa, 
Sin. 

HobasrlpUB, 44l| mb«>< 
rU, 107. 

Bahacrlptorag, 810. 
Bibaal^ BTm, 1.108, 
104, 

S ili ai J t m , 864, n. 
SttbaldBirMi, 
BabilgoML BML 83a 
Sabaottiri jodioam, 81S. 
Bobaartltla, 181, n. 
SubteBaD,458,48^4a8. 


Bobarbaaa, 51. 
fiaaoMiarioBaa. 80S. 
BB«ulda,4M 
Biwrirtli alt»rai<459. 


SuHSna, 895. 
Saoolnstaa, S5S, 
Suoeolara, 475. 
SncUrlun, 858. 
Soialoria, 870. 

BadH, 818, n, 846, a. 
Snfflbulam, 

Snfflmaiita, 826, a. 
Suffltlo, 480. 
BuSimpan, 77 t apar- 
tojn, A.; inira Til 
Im at mittara is, 76. 
Suffragatls, 78. 
SafiatlMi, 470. 
Suggaatoa val >aai, 853, 
A.{ COM, 86L 
SaKgrnodwtusi, Sll, 
8 q{w,450. 

Bniol aqnaril, 468. 
SolCM, 404: dodrasti* 
Itf. lb. 

Sammolor adltua, 14& 
Somisoa, 878. 
BaofBtttoriUa, 89. 
SupettiamaraHi, 148. 
Suipptra Tilonun, 844. 
Sapparam, 358, 
Sa^lkatlo, 850,11, *80, 

SapplioltUB, 850, A. 888. 
S^ppone^a, 2tt, a. 
So^ oaitlUi gladlatona, 

Sunmlna, 47L 
SrnboloB,8l4: ilara,S86 
B/sgradu, lOa, a. 448. 
Sfsgraplw, *15, a. 
SfoQiaaisa, 858, A. 
Srntheala.ln, Ml, 
Bjraia, 808, A. 

T 

I'abella abaolataria, 918. 
Taballai lagltliBea^ ^ a. 
TabalUriSwL 
TabaUartaa, 449, 445. 
IWwrBa ilbrarla, 446: 
Tisaria, BS7, a. 
T^wnaetila ietanlara, 
aia, A. 

laberiuiniliUB, 78, 842 { 
a^ara, 78. 

TabaniB, 49? | Yttaraa, 
400. * 

Tabaroariaa, 890. 
Tabllinu% 46L 
TabiUa, 47,48, M {pro> 
uslgatiaala, 867, a. i 
votlva. 8M, A. 

Tabalai, 818, 815; ao. 
oapti at NcMnat, 815, 
A,; noTB, H; Ml U* 

MIb. 78. A. 

TabuJaa piMeribtra, 47 
Tibalarioffl, 18. 
Tai^ta, 478. 

Taeata,14a. 
laaltoB, 14. 

TaiU,404. 
iBSla, 881. A. 481. 
Talaraa, 858, a. 

Tataria, 286. 

Tal«aB.a8a 
TaUoi^, 485.4f9. 

TaU, 148. A. dh. 

TaUa. IBS, a. 818. 
Taipalu Bona, 464, 
Tailasaas, SO, 81 1 paa- 
tartoraa.81. 

TaoraatMl, a, 

Taimia, 468. 


iMta, 456. 

TupaJia, 456. 

Tala, 806, A. 

Taao. 46^479. 
ftBpIa, 8M. 
TBfflpliiB,842‘, T.arx,75 
Tasabm prlina, 269. 
laatoria, 618. 
TaptdariaoL 878, a. SSa 
Tarmtaalla, 870. 

Xaroto, 807. 

Tara, 460. 
Ta^adaelmasL 805. 
Tartiaat mlLUei, 805. 
Tartlarl, 466. 

Taroaclaa, 488, 487. 
Tmalla, 47L 
Taaaara, 814, 881; faai* 
pltalltatia, 563; taaaa. 
ram eonjj^ara, lb, 
TaaMria. 84^ 897,896. 
TMiarariu, 814. 
TaatabUia aaaa, 186, a. 
TaatB, 36% nl 

taatolB, 816,217. 
TsitananUriaa, 50. 
Taiumantam. 83; fa> 
oera In proemctn, 49; 
ktoffloloanm, 51; ra- 
■igsara, natare Til Tt- 
CKwaoieara, 60. 
Taalinun idShigla, 8l7> 
Taatea, 818,31* iadhlba- 
ra, oltara,ODlUgara, dir 
ra, adara. produeani, 
inpftiTt, BabcHrnare,814 
TaitlBOnlaB . dasan. 
oUra, dioera, pnabara. 
fca. 814. 

Teatii, 198. 

Taabido. 831, 834, 889, 
841, A. 451. 
TatradraabiBa, 4S9. 
Taxara, 454. 

Taxteraa, 452. 

Taxtrioaa, 45& 
f axtriaa, IDS, 
ThalaBagi. 848. 
Thalamtlak 839. 
Tbalasioi, 841, a. 
TbalABua, 406. 
Tbalafalo, 406. 
TbaalruB, 06. 

Tbaoa oalaBBrio, 442. 
Thasaa, 475; UMsaaB 
dttMra r. dadiiMra, lb. 
Tbttlofaro&hlniii, 459. 
T^nsB. 877, 878, a. 
art, 448, A, 
TfaansopMla, 898, A. 
Tkoba,45a. 

Thoiras, 806. 
lltfanluL 189. 

Thrisllid, 841, lb 

0^, 871, A, 
TaurlbtUaB, 204. 
Tbpadai, B0. 
Thmaa.B8B. 

TibK 08, A. 
TlblaiBaB«eratbliB,l88: 

ctoat K atnUtra, 
jMioa at latpam, 804. 
I^ta, 857. 
flbktnaa, 257, 418. 
Tisgara, 458, A. I 

Tintjanahsla, 451. I 

Tl0tlaBabalsiD,*ltf. : 

TlroelslBm, 85i. I 

Tlnmaa, 01, A. 884. 
Tltalaa, 0, a. 48, 428. 


Toga, 01, 62, BID, 8&(L 
852 i alba. 72, a. BUT, 
A., atra, 862,8071 oaii> 
dida, 7% A, 6B21 eOMra, 
858; paUuta, 88, 08, 
853; ptoU, 03, 826, A. 
853, 856 i prataxta, 90. 
91, 108, 11% US, 217, 
2^ A. B48, g50-..S58: 
pnlla, 807, a. 862; so. 
r4,153t trabejutt: aL 
rilia, 272.558, 851 867. 
Togaa BuUra, 85% k 
loj^ 85,810. 

Tonta, 852. 
Tollara filium at non 
tollan, 41, 

Tooiaaiilnni, 884, 
Tomastun, airaaiia^ 
iiacDslouB tbI Lau- 
oOBlcnim, 878. 

Tondara forOsa, 808, a. 
ToabMi 3412. 

TontMaa, S68. 
TaaxIrieMt 80% 
TsDitiina, 368. 
XapUrtam faaara, 460. 
ToplarU.oeO. 

ToM, 87a 
Tonla'Ustaiua, 87a 
Torealar, 868 . 

Toroalaoi, 865. 
TgranoiatiL 895. 

Tori, 4ia 
TniBanU. B89, ib 
Terqoaa aoraaei, 
nn^ 264. 

Tarqiua, 868, a. 

TorUlaa, SM. 

Tonia at -al, 871, 878. 
Trabaa, M, Ml, a. Ml 
TrabaMB,2M. 
Traba,M4. 

Tn0i.47a 

TraffiMil%.0O. 

Traba val .«a, 46% 476, 
Trahan, 452, a. 

, TraUtitia adlota, 184. 
f^ama, 458; flgura, ik 
Tnutra is tUaoranlbl8 
TrasaitloBaipaiTUa, 80 
Traaaitorlaaa, 49% 
Tranali^tia adiota, 184. 
TraoalatUioa, 79. 
Tranatra, 888, a. 841, 


B4; 


TranaTactla agBitttB,^. 
TnoBTaraa ngnla, 46a 
Tnpailtaa, 484. 
Traaiaaii, 425, 

Traiiia, tkj, 

TriarlL 804, 806, 80% 
818,817,81% 8U. 
Tribo tDovar^ 8% A* 
Tribola, 4ea 
TrUmlu, 469. 
TrUmBal,in. 
Tribonaiaa aaniaitrlb 
80% 

TrUmnL 111, tl<< Bra- 
ril, 209, 81% 406: laU. 
eUril, 856;, mtUtam 
OMuaWieotMtate, 0, 
181; Blabia, 111. 
Trlbujuiia potaatato do* 
ludl, 117 1 trlbasUUa 
^^tot|ajttgttfli, 11% 

Triboau, 1, ll, 01, a.; 
CaImob, M; ooborthi 
807; dMlgoatuf, 11% 
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Tribaii Slf n*i nutlc«, 
fiS, N.i urbMA 81, n, 
Triimuril, 60. 
Tflbutun, 64. 
TricUalojrtft fiibrlonloa, 
468. 

TrioJlBluRi, 872, 496. 
THd«Di, S&i. 

Trleni, 486, 427, B86. 
TrienlM, 486. 
Trierarclii, 346« 
Trieterioa, 222, m* 
Trig*. 478. 

Trlgoo, 276. 

Trigoiiaoi, S2S. 

Trinx, 463. 

Trlaum ttuTtdlnum, val 
trinuadlnuffl, 71, 867. 
Trioaei, 470. 

Tripes, 874. 

Trlplicatio. IM. 

TripilM uU, 817, Nt 
Tripadea, 264; titpodM 
■Bnlirs, 247. 

Tripadiuza iDliitiaiUBi, 
74. 

Tripua, 847, n. 
TrirBotaa, 388; carat* 
rel araiB, litaoris et 
oubieulBtie, 842. 
Trialaa. 484. 

Tritt, 361. 

TrlUoum, 4B6. 

Trlionta y^rao, 222, 

TtlumphalU porU, 485. 
Triumphara, 826. 
Trlumpbao, 825; oar*. 

Ua, aa?. 

Tfiumvirl. 181,189,808, 
n.; upUaUa, 122,149; 
Bpulaaei. 2^ n.; *{>- 
netalas, 122; nootiunl 
-rel trariri, 122; ral* 

l^lisa oonatltuands, 

TruoblM, 466, n. 
Troohoa, 978. 

Tropsa, 498. 

Trupai, 478. 
l'r(|p«MO^ 4M. 

Tpairain>, 49d> 

Trudai, 845. n. 

Truooue, 47U, n. 

Tuba, 814, 818. 
Tubidnaa, 267. 
T'ubiiuatriiin Ttl >Ib., 
371, 272. 

Toeurla, 448. 

Tv^m, 117. 

Tum illtiiAril jollltaa,S08. 
Ttunulkui, 801, 

Tunulua, 41B; homti'a* 
rlua TBliswila, 408,423. 
TlUilci, 866 ; AngaatU 
olario, 81; UtieurU, 
8; muJaatA, 820; pal. 
ualA, 326, fi* 859; plo* 
( 0 , 261jji.; racta, S66, 
466^ m. 

TunicB nankatiB, 866, 
d.; paliioai, 861. 
Ibnioai ui po^Una, 366. 
Ihrba forenaii, 28; to* 
caU, 887. 
farbo, 870. 

1\trma, 806. 

Turna, 804, 819. 

Turm oonUboUta, S32. 
Tirrraa laobllBa at 4ui* 
bubtofla, 833, m. 


Xitfrita puppafl, 844. Tallaai, 81l| SIS. 
lntaU,»l, n. 848; lo« Volra, 449. 
gUina, 68. VaoQiu, 49fl 

lutBla jodlniom, 69, fii Vaporariam. 
Tutor, ^1,63. TaaOi 133; 


gUlDO, 68. Vaoaiu, 466, h, 

lutBla jodlniam, 69, n. Vaporariam, 878. 


TaaOf 133} euUIgtxs, 
Ttr^»r. 417. 816, B. 

Tympanum, 460. Vaaarlam, 188. 

U Vakei, 262: Td Tatlol* 

Vdonai, 899. natorea, 246, 

*rtp»At 0 ot, 249. Vaticaiiua moni, 484, 

Ulna, 435. Vaotabaia, 47A n. 

UUImuo, 978. Vsctaa, 4M. 

UUri>tributa,109slooare Vaetigd, 64, n. * 

at oonilooera, lb. Vaotiialaa, 60k 

UnblUouB,44l,442; or* VaoUgalU, 173, n. 
bla tarrarum, 442; od VootoraB, 483. 
umbUicniu adduMra,ib. Vaotoria naaia, S4L 
Umbo, S06. Vaha, 478. 

' Umbra, 878, Vabaa, 479. 

Uruircit^ 477. VabJoma, 474, a. 

Uncia, 58, 484, 428, 4'ilB. Vehloalam iDerlloriora, 
UiioiolBa, 427. 4B8, n. 

UnolarinsR foBooi, 433, Vala r«l vilorio, 885, n. 
UBoinumimuiitBrB,43lJ. Valo, 837, 841, n. 343; 


Uoea traharB, 220, a, 
UnoioraB, 380. 
UnutuarlniiL 479. 
Vuguanta, 881 , n. 
Unguanta/ina, 381. 
Uflguta, 366. 
Unguloa, 366. 
Vnijuga, 472. 
VuId,3^. 

Unionea, S63, n. 
Uiiirlra, 408. 
'Tir«rH, 9L 
'tWOiTIIMh 368 . 

Urugi, 3D8. 

Urbaa, 92. 
Uriiukorea, 446. 
Uroaiarolia, 419i 
UroA, 


dira, iacare, aubda* 
oara, 844 : pajidsra. 348 

Velltaa, 894, M16, 818, 
817, Ml. 

Valiom, 489. 

ValoiB, 344* 

Vanolaa aanri, 89. 

Vanalidl.28. 

Vanatlo, m. 

Vaadara aaoUaBam, «t 
aaotloiiam, 48. 

Vanditlo, 408, a. 

Vaoirt adrMwtloDN, 
166,11. 

Vanlra anb boato, 47. 

Vaatl DordlBOloa, 478. 

Vantllabrum, 469. 

VeatilBntaa,2W, a. 


UriainBjor,479i minor, j Vantui tantl 


I ib. VenuB, 308. 

' Uatrlculie, 868. Var. 230; Biortun, £68. 

Uatr{ua,417. Varba conoepUi. 11, n. 

Uiu 1(111,167,N* 186, ft.; at inoanta. 

UauBapIo, 169, 899. nanti oarminam, 868, 
Uauoaptio ral aanoaplo, (ooeriL IS, 14; nu> 
47. rliaimay 419; pnira, 

Uaul^uetuariiu, 49. 258, n. 

Uauray433; DBntMlmo, Verbena, 264. 

483; uaom MmiaaoB, i VarbaABrluh 250. 
triantaB, qnadrantaa, 11* > Verbaro, Si9. 

UoiUa, ilMuUimm, fiio,, 1 Verbaro, 80. 

483. Varbla iiap«ratirli,5l,n 

Unurpatto. 47, S99. Varedarii, 497. 

UiuB. 899, 400; oueto I VergUie, 
ritakU,47; frudtta,40i' VnroBBitlB llngoa,29. 
Utaniiiio, 316, n.; nii* j Varna rd raroBOUil, 29. 
bantia, 4d)4. I Varaariaiaolarium.S^O 


bantla,4U4. 

Uti rogoa, 76. 
Utraa, 868. 

Uvo, 472. 

Ura paaia, 364. 
Uior, 405. 

V 

Vacantia boao, 64. 


Varaorant taoare, 1 ^ 6 . 
Varaua FaBBumiiil, 288. 
VanioBa, 480. 

Vartigo, S3. 
VarraotuB, 466. 
Vaaioo, 366. 

Vaapa, 418. 

Vatpcra, 846. 


VacaLlo AlUua, 361, n. yaaperDi, sM. 

Vaiari rann, 187. I VaapiUoiiM,418. 
Vadaa, 187, 806; da« VBaUUa,878. __ 

187. I Vaatoffl mBtai«,807. 

Vadimanimn oDoolpare, ' Veibis Coia. 864. 806; 
daraTBl dlffbrra, iubb* i Pbryflanla, At ta l kw a, 
rart, liatara ral obira,' be. 453. 

187. a I VBatJbulnni, 449. 


Vale. 41^ 
Valara, 859. 


VBatJbulnni, 449. 
VaaUnanUi fbnnnU, 
365: tjrmatiBo, ilS. 


vaiara,«<in. owi w* 

Valatudlnarlaffl, 916, n. Vaatia anrao, onnita, 
BU, n. I 864; ttro, 414, n.; ooo. 

2x3 


DtoH ml ooeeo Unstoi, 
985^ Dflanatorla Til a^ 
eabitnia, 681, h.; do* 
Bratico, N.| Ool* 
buna, 365; aoloaartnn, 
’J64, n.; PbrrgJono, 
865; PanJoea, Tyrln 
ral Sorrona, SldoaUi, 
Aoajrria, Pfaosolobudta* 
Jb.; aagmanuu, lad- 
oa ral bombyotaB,86^ 
aarrlliB, 366. 

VbatJtoa foranaia* 865. 
Vatore, 76. 

Vaiarnnl, 830. 
Vataratarea, 29. 

Vato, ID, 75,116,118. 
VatuB at troBilatitlum, 
50. 

Vaxillo, 816, n.; anffrr* 
ra ral nrofarra, 80i, n. 
VasUliril, 606, 819, 

830. 

Vexiliallo, 319. 
VatUlam, 71, n. BIB, 
324; ral ralum porpu* 
ranis, 342, n. 

VU, 45, N.; Caatlt, 
£nUla,&o. 496;prlD* 
oipio, 319; qulntoni, 
311—619 *, trlumj^olla, 

Via, 819,495; Bfraria, 
povlnoJalea, 496; ml* 
jiiarea,eontaltTB8,pn»> 
turla, publioa, ; 
tronararaa, 497, 

VluruA raglno, 406. 
Viaticum, 188, n. 

Viator, 6,112. 

Viatorta, IIS, Ul, 148. 
Vloorlua, 123, n*; av* 
ri, 81. 

Vieaaiut, 59. 

Vtoeaimul militaa, 905. 
VUMimoUs, 3129. 
ViCBiaii, 4S7. 

VlBla, 467. 

Viotlma, 860, 

Vicilnorii, 267. 

VioUiriatl ntuaml. 427. 
Viotorlalua, 496. 

Vidatw fB^Ba,Z16. 
^^Uiaprlina, laiiiiila, 

Vi.l'lla, 814. 

VigiJUa ttntandU, 815pi. 
Villa, 458,469; fruoiua. 
rla, 459; pubHco, fO; 
^ ■Ue a^459; a/bana,!b. 

Vllllu,riUigu,4»a,461, 

402. 

Viainaila moRi, 4631 
464; porta, 466. 

Vina boma ftig aeiaJOO. 
Vbtaoaui anlnBo, OTO. 
Vinolia, 278. 

Vlnarlm, B4& 

Vinculo, »|L 858. 
Vt&duala, 4^ 
Vindoalator, 478* 
VJDdM, 40, 186, ISO, n. 
Vindiooro la UlMctaiau, 
aa.n. 

Vioaioatlo, 51,168,196. 
Viadlaao, 908, n. 
Vhidieia, iM; dMo,Ua 
ViwUoU, 88. 

Vlfia*rw, S99,471 
Vioeto, 471 
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VliutuiB niUbUi, 47L 
Vinilorstt 461> 

Vinum albttiOi ni|rain, 
rabfUBi, Ttttu, nof^, 
rtesni, hornum, 4ee.| 
894; condira, madloa* 
rl« eoDOiantro. 891; 
ddiirii 368; aomi&i* 
•am, 394; Faleroum, 

. llMiinuii, &6., 391, PI. 
893; reo*ntAtDDk,890,N. 
Viooui, 1122. 
Vlrp,9lO,pi.826,n.4Bl.- 
Vlr|ie Tsl •u1B|470,pi. 
FirgioM reatalsit 234. 
TlrglMUi iiouor, 495. 
Virgifl ccdi, N* 
Virgts 49£. 

VirfUliL 169. •• 
VlrgiilU,470. 

Viriffl dasinre tel re* 
UaqHera, 4U7. 


VU elTiliiBtfMtMAriii 
139. 

Vlieen, B62. 
VliesnUD, 882,48]i 
Vlte dDBtri, 308. 

Vitem poiotra H ge. 
ma, 306. 

VHei oom w t oe re ▼•! 
eettlg&ri, 172* 
VitUltaarigii, 887. 
VIUnI nagTatretui, 74. 
Vltii, B0S7329, n.; BOm- 
pluTlati, 478; ODijn. 

[tti,280. 

VittBS, 868,881, N. 
VittiU ucirdai, S55, 
Vlrarit, 8S0. 

Vi^lum, 459. 
Vlveredadli, 899. 
Vivlconboriiim, 2^, n. 
VivindliWf 470. 




Toovb intro, 77. 
VostUMiim iubiri 
113. 

Voloosi, 81. 

VolNlli, 368. 

VolMllB, 363. 
VoUanii^ 478. 
Voimniii, 441,44-U 
Vomar, 463. 

Vofflitoria, 883. 

VemuAt at •dwt, 886. 
Vota faoere, aoiolpero, 
fionelpere, naDoaparOi 
obiigruro, 856, n.; 
oonfiapora, 05, 133; 
lolrsre tiL nddero. 
858. 

Voti XBOI vol TDin duh 

n^ui, 259. 

VovBre, 853, n. 
VulctnaUi, 871,87L 
ValtarU,S9a. 


% 

Xenia, 49,890. 
Xyilarohui, 87a 
Xyitl, 489. 
Xyitici, 879. 
Xyilu, 87a 

r 

484. 

Xiphyriiii 473. 
ZbU,45S. 
XBagioi, SSa 
ZangitB, 839. 
Xoaa, 335, n* 403, 
ZothBta,A65* 
Svyiat, 461( 
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ACOVBBB, In • crlmlul tri&l, AralMri, 804| 800. Inwf, ISB; uiuoiti thn oBm 

ZlO. AithM, Ututophnl, in. <of pnntlfn tnaxlmai. 836; bli 

Acheron, 833. Asaaninli, B87> ■ttpnntUloRi £00; thi xoonlA 

Aotlona, re&l, 166; piriMiftL ArratophMiH, 294. Attntel oAlietf Iroa bit nuns, 

101; penal, lB5i nkei and Ameor, dnfanalTB udoShnelTt, uufwhy, MSMhic eell to bn 

arbitrary, 107> 806, 307. donebyan orderof theseopln, 

Aston, tbeirrankandtreataient, Aaintni PoUio, fonndnr of the 141,148; rnetrloti thensenea 

aSBandn.; tbeirrawardStSIM- <li'itpabiiolibrai7,447. ofiilTor0aet4O7;itattBnefla«ti 

Adralrii^ of Ae finet, U4i. Aehti and bonne or tbs dead, In dlfiarent pliMs, 84Ai bla 

AduptloD ofohlidrnn, 41. how gathered, 416; and depo- ring, 866; weare enTorwl l«« 

Adrocitee, eomedmei hired par- eilal, 410. Bias, 800; did not nbave tlU 

iuni to applaad them w&Jie Aiienbliee of the people, 84; by twenly-fiTi, 867; lomitinBi 

epeeUar, MS. ourUeu 69; by oentorlen, 67; ellppnd ble beard, and lome* 

Aoilei, plebeian and ooniia, 118. by tribes, 61; broken off by tines ihavnd, 868^ the ma bo 

jfijjTst, prndlBtioo soncnmlog, whet, 79 ; xnaoner of boldinf rooeirnd lu legaoiu, 481; a 

IK j Egyptian year, 267> tbn aemubllei by oontnrlai, elrlo orown and two laurel 

Aiiui Catos, why nailed wUa, lb.; by trlbne, B4| ntwtnmal branobH eat up befora bit 

164. Mtenulee prohibited, 169,166. gate, 8^ 490 i pula to daatb 

.fflneai, Ihe nanen of, SSa, Aiiian lUme, oofflni 416. some who rafoned to aiiUat, 

iBolos, god of tha windi, 238; Atidetls ganae, 87^ 87B> , 181; rnfosan tbt title orDoni* 

aaid to bare been the Inventor Auc^on, form of, 47. Roa, 448; adome Bona, I4S; 

ofisila, 387. ATerruneui, 88£, 288, hla rasity on roeorering from 

faeby^Siiiaprovea tragedy,291. Aoguri, ooold not be deprlTOd of IbaParthians tbe epoUe ti^mi 

JBseuiaplus, wonblpp^ £27. their offloa, 241; their duties, 6mut Craiaua, 468; bli death, 

Affront!, puslibed, lUi lb.; their badgae. 248, 140; bla tomlis ^ 

Agrarlafi lami, true Bitsura of Aiuustua rtfgrna tha aanata, 4, Aaroni,8M. 

ihem, 609. 0 } ascUdna from the sonata Aniptoaa, rnaansr of taking, 78, 

Agfloultarn, anoooragad, 460. nut^ who had beentntroduoed 74. 

Igriopa, bis advioatoAiigustua, by Cnaar, 9; llmlta tba time b 

140; builds tho Fantbnon, of its nnating, 6; ragulatea " 

£98, 487; and the harbour of tha Gomiiia. 89; gime hie BaoBbns, £89 1 bli oiglas, lb.; 

Miaenun. 8401 oonitrueta plU Tola as an Draloaryoitiaan, lb. featiru irf,87]. 

lara in the olreua, 276; and 86| booomesmiitnr of thaem* Baohelora, paniihment of, 174* 
■nreral aqoedncti, 494. pire, 87,140; dadloee the title Ba(IflBBDftheeenBtofe,6;M|ttltoa, 

AUlte.forcoi of, bow raised and of senior, 111; invnetnd with £1 1 kings, 90; eonanle, 92; 

■upportnd, 808; wham posted, tbetrlbnaltUnpowmr.llT; m> prislor, fOO; dictator,186; bb> 

808; to ths ofunp, and wbr, Jaots the difitatorahip, 187; perors, 144; augun, 248; 

818; on narob, 815; and in oonsultBwltbAfrlpMandM«- turlon, 806. 

battU, 817. senaa about rtaignlDf kla Ball, fom of, 107. 

Altars, 868! plaoeofrefuge,264. powar, 160: makea anewpar- Ball, gams of, 079; of four 

Amaltbna, tha Sibyl, 246. tlUon of tin provtooes. U7l kinds, lb. 

Anbustua, hla daugbtnrs osoa* and ftrst appolnU saUi|pi to Barbers, Brat totrodneed from 

lion an ImporUnt obangs In thaproYLnoulmagtstratni,l86, Siolly, 867; tbnlr ebopi nueh 

the goyemmenL 97. £97; bli daioendaote night fre^unotad, 866. 

Ampbubeatra, 28A have long enjoyed the Mva< Baths ofdlffimntkliida,S7B; first 

Anaxiinajadw,m’Aflu{meDeijUid rslgoty. If bs had poaantsed built, 877; parta nf, 87S-"88 0 ; 

to bAve Invented dlala, 260. the wiaBsm to Inpom on bln- tins and nannnr of bathing, 

Aninals, how yoksd, 476; and lelf and bli aucsnaeofi proper 879,879. 

' drlvan, 461. reatralnte agalnit tha abuae of Bathrllna, ^tonlna, M. 

InnaUrbow DonpoMd, 887. cower, 180: anful^sstabliaheB Batt^ order of, 017. 

Annaiia, L. VUllut, propoaad a hla autbontv, 140; UUoa oen> Board, how ebaven, 807; allowed 
■w to rog^te the age for ferred on niu, uv; power to pow In plei^ and to ffua 

anjoylng omoea, B9i granted to bin, lU; eltara an air of gtavl^, 868. 

AntDnirua. bta pUtar, 492. areoted to bin, 144; vows Baara, oMstoUawMi ol^ 

nUniua, C. enpoliod frosa tbo nade for bla aalbty, lb.; rulaa Ballona, 886i 

aanata, 0. at first witb great moderation, BBllowa,288. 

Antonitts, M. blamed for hie lb.; fradualiy tnlargee ble Belt, or girdle, when miedi 8fi0. 

narriago, Ml; afaro a orown power, lb.; no bonbiad the Bibtum, weak eonduot o(^ 107 

to Gsiaar, £87, £99; bU profu- eplrit of thaBonana.tbattbay BonaBaB,fbailvaloA£9l. 

lion, 488. narar after nido aoyjoiiit ar> Bondi, uaed In iB iapertsol 

Apioiua, hli lunry and daatb, fort to recover tboir liberty, eontraotm 198; enobaoMd bov 

4^ 149; allowa only parfienlar tween Auguatna and AutoBy, 

Apollo, nanoa ofi JB7; bla tati. penona toeniweron quaftlooi Aa., ib. 

pie, 467. I uf law, and obllgaa (Aojudgea Books, kinds oil 441. 

Appral, llber^ of, 98, BOA I to follow tksir oplntoo, loo; fiootoa, oooitolutkm of, 470; 

iWaeti, 877,4^ i abangai tbe mode of onaetbif Bricalots, 868, 06A 





INIIBZ. 


BrMit‘pln, MS. 

Brnkir not worn by Iba Bo* 
niMa, nSt S07« 

Bridgu, nombar oC, tB7|| 

Bmtoi, U» Dootpiri^ of bli 
•SBi, BS. 

Boililbip, poblie, 48Si 
BnrUl, plMti of, 418. 

MM.-niag tha daad, oartoBt of, 
wii 0001 dariTtd 01111 wbao 
drsppad, 110,411; wb»t p«r* 
ooDo were sot bnrnod, ih.; why 
forbi dilaa la thi city, 410« 
Bortog mi ooIUok, form 1P1| 
]j». 

C 

gadxouB, bronght lattCM lato 
Oreooa, 489. 

Clara, tho paupia of, neolro tbo 
VaaUl 86. 

Cmiat, 3 aliuo, idnUtod Uo oill* 
oara and marOBa&ry aotdiara 
into tha aaoata, 6 ; rlUfiaa tlit 
AUlk oritf of the aeaita, 16, II; 
Bhrlipaa tba rights of thapao* 
pie, 9i\ opFv^aaaaa the liMrtjr 
of bit eountrr, 87; provioDa 
ap pointed to falia by tha aaoata, 
Po t reducea the power of the 
oonanla, 09; moda perpeuul 
dictator, lb, 187 ( muaa a re* 
tIhw of the painia, llOj hie 
protaai for Cr8aata| the RubI* 
Doo, 114, 117; hla popalar 
iawa, 187 ; projMwed to arraoge 
all tho Iowa, ; an inatonse 
of hU •nrprioUig praaenoe of 
(nitt4,843; warnMofblideath, 
861 ; rrgiiUtea the year, 88£;' 
tho aavlog of Syllaconcaralng 
hi<D, U5; dtroroai Ponpaia, 
and why, 406; hit attantion to 
draaa, m 8, 819; why plaued 
with a Uitrel onwn, hii 

ring, 866; bU dabti and bribaa, 
481 aaimar of writing bia lat* 
tan to the lanata, 444, abont 
tblnga ba wlabad to 10- 

oreti 448; mnnUred In tbo 
•enate bouia, 67, 860; a tea* 
pla and prIeaU txmaeorated to 
aim, 144, 852; matori lUln 
at bla alter,*8^ 

Calanctera, why eo nailed, £36, 
Calpurnta, tha dream of, 456. 
CamiUiia, Sp, Carina, waa tha 
firat pfirior, 100. 

Cai^ fora of, 31S» 

Caaudaiea, dioir dreaa tad nu. 

. Mr of oaDTiaiing, 71,78; how 
alaotad, 77, 76. 

Capitid wait, BOB. 

Copitol, 466. 

CapUoilaBiiaarblea, wbyaosalb 
ed, 836. 

Gapua pnoiahad, 89. 

Caniaiea, 474-<-468. 

Carriltea Buga, tha first who 
dlrorood hip wlla, 406. 

Caatop and Polina, 831, 
Cataoonba, 423. 

Cato, ordered to bo lad to prlion, 
11, 187, 106; aant to reduoa 
Cypnia. 162; bio dreia, 884. ‘ 
Caralry, how uboob, 802; tbair 
arms and dress, 808: thalr 
piaea in tbo eamo, 812; tod 
libatUo, Wf. 

OalUngi, how adunad, 401« 
Cooaoroi tbair iutttiiticH, 198, 


IM; tbitr oSea, 106; their 
power, 109,110; diaoontlniiBd 
andar iko amparors, 111, 

Cansorinna, whenea oallod, lb, 

Canturlei, tbair ooaitUntlsa and 
natare, 60, 81, a. 

Centurion, bad^ of^ 906. 

Corbarui, 298. 

Carat, 229; bar myatarlei, lb. 

Chariot rtoaa, 276,277. 

Charon, farrynao of ball, 233, 
418; hJi boat, 337. 

Chimnayt, unelantiy oot used at 
Rone, 484. 

Cborua, why luppreeaad, 294. 

Chriattenity, aatiujlUhod by Oon* 
atantine, 58. 

Chrlitlana, tbair meetlnga probl* 
blted, and why, 166 i often as- 
poied to wild beaata, 280 

Ciaaro, unites tea senate with 
thooqnitas, 19; geta the pro* 
vtaiea of Cillola against hta 
will, 97: made enisstor, 8; 
oallod “Father or hia Conn* 
try,*’ 141; hindered by a trl* 
Dona from mahlng a apMch to 
the poopla, whan ha realgnad 
the ooasuliblp, SB; promotea 
the ambitlona dealgns ofCmsar 
OontrAry to hia owajadcmant, 
182; la buiabed, 168; hla 
iawa 161; tha aanate ghann 
thalr b^U on hit Boouuot, 207; 
h|a death, 212. 

ClimnnAtua, taken from the 
plongh to coDuand the Roman 
army, WO. * 

Circua Maxtmns, duoription oC, 
874; showa asUbIteo thera, 
870. 

O'ltlei, fomalltiaa in founding, 
60, 61; IndoatroylngjOZ; tbair 
iwle sacred, ib. 

Cltisens. rights ol^ 891 oonld not 
lose the frdedom of tbs oitr 
igalnst thplr will, 86, 168; 
could not bs soDorgad, 176. 

Cirtl law, tba, itudy of; roalrad 
in Europe, S64. 

CItII trials, 165. 

Claasea, into whiob tbs people ^ 
were divided. 07; wbansa I 
olaiaai of soboiari, uulaDtil. 1. j 
B.28. K. B.21, todurworkman, I 
Colnmall. 1. 0* 7. 

Cianllus, P. punlabod for slight* | 
ing tbo omens, 241. | 

Claadlas, emperor, abridgea tba 1 
nomber orbolidays, 274. 

Ciauiliui, App. daoemvir, I30i 

Ctandina Cmcna, drat elsotad 
aone of rraedmrn into the ae* i 
iwte, 4 i luppoaed osusa of hU i 
blMnoia, w. 

Clhopatra, awoliewa a valoabla 


Cidna, hindiOf, 424—429. 6te.; 
put <0 the noutb of the do* 
oeaiad, 41D. 

Coiiegea of priests, dn., MS. 

Culonles, manner of aattlliig, 81; 
of different kinda, ^ 03. 

Colamaa, kinda of/dBl. 

Comedy, anuiaot, middle, new* 
289| 290; wrltera in aaoh, ib. 

Conmand, military, Itow aonfer- 
red, 66. 

Coniaoratlon of the emparora, 
424. 

Conaentes, goda ao oaliad, 228- 

ConatentinDpio taken by tbo 
Turks, M. 

OnnsiUi, reapeot shown them by 
the sanati, 9; by otbera, 92, 
08; thalr powera, 11, 98, 600, 
901; wbaninatituted.BOj their 
badgea, 91; time of antcriug 
on tnelr offlae, 94; with whut 
Bolemnitiaa ihia waa done, 94, 
9£; their provlnoaii.flB; from 
what order created, 971 their 
legal age, 96; their atato on* 
der tha emperori, 99. 

Conaula sievl, Drat apked thalr 
opinion In tho eengte, 9; ana 
why, 64. 

Coohi, from Slelly, 865. 

Ckirn, r,”", to ue poorer olU« 
lena, 160,176. 

Coruncanlua, tha first who gare 
hU advteo fraoly, 184; Aral 
plebeian poatlAn naxiDiua,2S9. 

CoMhea, fur raellning on at meat, 
871,872; nioal namber of In a 
room, 878: thair form, ib.: 
and oovering, ib.; funeral 
oouohes, 418. 

UruiiUB, wealth of, 480, 491. 

CrlmUiolii dresa of, 78, 207; 
aftw saatenop, used snoleatly 
to be pufilihed without deity; 
but this was altered by TIm* 
rlus, 818, 219; how trestod 
alter death, 820, 881,419. 

Crowni, given si rowarda, 823; 
need at fsaata, 861; put on tba 
hoad of the deoeaieo, 410. 

Cups, binds of 864, 888. 

Capid, 22S. 

Curia, turns two theatreslatoon 
ai^hith aaire on the same day, 
8S7: hia oormptiaa and fats, 
481. 

Curlua Deatatus, 871. 

Cybole, IffiO; priesti of, 883. 

Cyclops, 828. 

Cyprtii, uaedwt funirols, 410. 

D 

Smdalua, said to bsTO lafenlod 
lalle, 387. 

Bunage, rspalrod, 196. 
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nf crutlag thU naglikrfttt} 1 
ib.| tiU bu^M and powar, 
lU, 1S6; thii oftloa iRttrmlt- 
tad far IBO rMra bafora Sylla, 
187 \ abollihad after tbs deatb 
of Cmar, lb> 

Uietatorihlp, object of tta iiMtt 
ttttloa, IK, IK. 

Diiobtrge, loUltaiy, 830. 

Dieolplina of tbe traopi, 31Q< 

DUbaa, kiada of, how 

brought la, 874,80. 

DWoroei, forn 407. 

JJagi, employed t« guard the 
Unplei,4B8; whir Impaled, lb. 

DtaKtlDne, klnda or, 48, 40. 

Door, opened ontwarde, 488; ••• 
Dured by bare, bo., ib. 

Dowriei, dlvereUy at, 400,401. 

Dramatio eBlaitaioneata, ftret 
introdooed from a religioru 
motiTO, SS8; often int«rni|^ 
by the paojtle eaUlng for outer 
ehowe, 800. 

Dreie, of mao, 880, 851; In pnb- 
lie and private, 858; of wo* 
neo, 851, 360, 861; of boya 
and fflria, 858; of aoldiera, 810, 
857,188: of noeraia in a trV 
umph, 8x6, SM; of aenatom, 
lb. t of priBiCs, £88, S42, £51, 
252, E35, 888; of poor pMple, 
8S8‘, aed of alavaa, 860; of the 
dead, 410. 

Drinking healtba, S06, 897. 

Driver, of carrlegea, 488.. 

Drueui, Livioa, lawi at, 171; 
and c^atb, ib.i bla laying 
about hla hoBM, 48t. 

DuilluB, eolnmn BreoUNl in 
honour of, 401, 

£ 

Ear.rlng^, 868. 

Kdloti, of tho prmtor, lOl; ef 
othar Diaglifratea, 108. 

Egyptiana, imDaloed tholrdead, 
415; inveotora of hierogly' 
pbloa and lotlara, 488. 

Eleoiion of DagUfratas nitdor 
the repnbUe, 70, 76, 62,88,69; 
under Uie smperori. 88. 

EmaDolpetlBD ofobilirait, 41, 

EBebalmlog, oauae of It, 418. 

Bmporotn, tbiir titlea, 140,141; 
their power, 148, 148; tlMlr 
badgte, 144, 

Entertainmente, expeBiea of, U' 
mited by law, 168.168,188; of 
dlAront klndi, SW, 886, 887. 

Eiitralle, how Inipeotod, £81. 

£phor! it Bpirta, rwemblsd the 
trlbanee at Home, 118. 

Epiooxua, hia gardena, 489. 

Epitaph, form of^ 428. 

Eqaeitrian order, ha lutitatioB, 
W, £1; badgee and offioo, £1, 

Eetimate of fortuMa, how made, 
67,107. 

Emdar brooaht ItCfmre from 
Qreooe Into uttinm, 489. 

Enrlpidea,iaiarovea tragedy,S93. 

EvldMoe, kindi of, 218; 

Eieeptloni, bow oxpreiaad, 198. 

' SaeoBtioner, 148. 

EaerelMB. klnda of, 875; In Ibe 
kray, 8l5. 

F * 

Fibfaa, hia manoerof daelariDg 
«rair o« Chitbaga, 656. 


Fabhia Mulmna, prodiekator.lSfl. 
Veleehood, pantihed, 100 , 178 . 
Family, rignt of, 40 . 

Fanailea, whenea called, 845 . 
Farmari, klnda of, 462 . 

Faeoinne, 888 . 

Fatal, £K. 

Father, right o^ 41 . 

Faunne, 

Fensae, kinde of, 466 . 

Fertility of dUwwnt idUa, 460 . 
Featlvala, itated, 270 ; morytla, 
878 ; OBearionaL ib.; anabar 
of, hurtfrtl, 874 . 

Finea, eatant of, 15 B. 

Flih, the ftoaane fond of, 884 . 
Flih*pooda, valoo oC 482 . 

FlaiBBQ of jBpiter, 4 , 851 , 418 . 
FUaiAitia, daatrBotlon oi^ 126 . 
Flavlua, made a^lle, IM. 
Flax, for what need, 467 < 

Fleet, Robuh, where atatloBed, 
184, 845. 

Flora, £ 88 ; feitli^ of 871 . 
Flut«i,af dlEarant ktjaaa, 2 ^£ 90 i 
FoTBlgnera, their itita at Rome 
dlaegreaaole, M, 160 . 
FoBualJoRa, itata of Pibi. Bp, 
z. 71 , 72 . 

Fo«, why boroed ai a aacrifloe 
to CerBi, 2 S 3 . 

FreedmiB, iniolanei of, 454 . 
FraadaiB of the olty, firat grant. 

•d to jdtyBioiaaB ud the pro. 

, faeiora of the Uberjd arta by 
Gaear, 1 ^ 

Friendi, how aomo teitided their 
affeetioB, 41 B, 419. 

Fonarala, why lo mnob attended 
to, 408 ; publio and private, 
411 ; funeral Donehea. 4 ] 8 ; prl> 
vate ftmerale NliDratad by 
night, and public by day, 418 ; 
earemooiee of both, ib.-- 424 ; 
fnneral proeeition, 418 ; htn»< 
ril oraUon, 414 ; flrat nade by 
Poplioolaia hoaour of BrtUoa, 
lb,; and by Oaialne, in praiae 
of Ml notaar Poplila. lli; fa* 
aeral pile, 417 ; aDlmali thrown 
into ft, 418 ; aomt penoei 
oome to life on U, ib, 

Furiaa, 8 E 8 . 

a 

Salleyi of war, dlffloaltylnna* 
deritaadlag their eoaetnatlmi, 
889 , n.; Mr HoweU'i theory, 
lfa.- 84 i, R. 

Oamaa, ordlaar/and eatqmrdl 
nary, 874 ; of the oirBaa, ihr; 
private, 897 , 808 . 

Qaxdane, 458 . 

Gatea, haw adorned, 853 ; of 
Rome, 485 . 

Genlua, 280 . 

Germane, their manner of oon- 
Jeoturiog fatniity, 244 , 
GradUtora, different kladi of, 
888 ; eshibitad, 888 i 

thalr naiintr of fightla^ BO; 
prleoa givan to the vlotori, ib, 
Glaie, InvantlaB of, 457 . 
QodB, 881 . 8 S 0 ; mlBiitara,SS 4450 . 
Goramaeat, ofRome, originally 
arlitoorstioal, 66 ; bronght lo 
a juat eqnUlbrlum, 116 ; woret 
kind of deapotUm i^er the 
empavora, 144 , 145 . 

Graoohl, lawa af, 178 ; fata, 111 
Graoci, 888 . 


/Grain, hioda 0 ^ 466. 

Graaka, In grlai; out their hUr 
and inavad thair ba»M, 806. 
Qragory, pope, oorraeti tita 
year, 866. 

Goardlana, appolntmant ef, IS, 

H 

Hadrian ravivoi the cnitom of 
letting iha beard grow, 867. 
Uair, parfumad at reaats, SU} 
how driiaad by wsmen, 866; 
by man, 867: not oat at aaa 
889; method of pnUiiig awl 
email halri, 868. 

Harbaun, how fortified, 846. 

Hay, making o^ 468. 

Hanthena, whanoa nemad, 56, 
Kelra, how appointed, 51, 
Halrao, £88. 

HellDgabalea, firat wore a robe of 
pure ailk, 864, 

Heralda, or publio erian, 146. 
Heroulai, Ua iaboa^ 83L 
Hormodorai, 180. 

Heiparidea, the ftbubaa gardaoa 
and golden appiee m 9. 
Hlero, hie ragufatlona eonoam* 
Ing the letting of Unde la Si** 
oUy adopted fay theRomana, 166, 
Hleroglrpbloi, uea ofL 486, 

HlUi of^me, 488. 

KMpitallty, InvtoUble, 888,688. 
Honr.eUaeaa, 308. 

HonaeODid goda, £80. 

Hctatem retuUtloni ooeeamlag, 
KS ' P^'baB of, 

Banu aaDJiScea, 863,87L 
Hymen 5c -saa, 238, 405. 

I 

IdolUry, origin of, 415 
IllaglUmataobUdran, itatao{,40E* 
Imagee, what and where kapt, 
85; eairied at (hneraU, 414. 
ladian wfae moD burned them' 
Mlvaa, 41); alio wivaa on Iha 
pilaa of tkelr huabaada. 418> 
Innnta, often expoaed, 41. 
lagrafrlng, manner of. 471. < 
IdherltUMa, right ofi 01; fona 
of ■nUrlniapoBcSS. 

Injariee, how pcniahed, m 
Inni, inBlently few, 882 . 
Xaetrumeate, aaed la wridag, 
440; la kuabandry, 4B; tar 
fixing burduu on toe haelB of 
lUraa, 475; (or driving aitl* 
mala m a carriage, 481. 
InUreat of money, 438. 

Xnterres, partlaulart DoaoimlBi. 
70, SO, B, 91. 

Iniening the dead, moat welant, 
410.410; and moet natural, 4lik 
Xmerlua,reTlvaithaittudy ofttie 
Blvlltow, 181. 

Itallana, IlMtr right, 15, 59. 
Jiaua, how renreientad, 06; 
hie tempU, 48B. 

Jewa, their manner of lrarial,4Uk 
Jndgee, of different klnda, 187, 
IB; appolatmant ot, 159; 
Bhoaen from what iwder, 105. 
Judgmeot, moaner ef proMuae* 
ii^, 808; iti eflbeto, SOU. 
Jnnrthfhe war, 116. 

Julian year, 9M. 

Juae, BOW fapiaeitid, HI. 
Jester, Ui nama and atuMaa 



ntDEX. 


larr, ebolii* AOB. 

JditlaUa redaoMthaBooiuibw 
into order, 188. 

K 

L 

LeiBM, thiir oonitniotlcm. 458. 
LwMMd NtatH, too Urge, heii' i 
fiU,469i the fsJae orlMde In I 
Iteif relied by • lew of Tr*' 
Jeis470, 65. 

Xirtine, fint dlotetori 185. 
Letlni, their righte, b7. 

JLetie toogne, the luiita lUtee 
prohibited the aee of it, 402 . 
leinrentUjKM e of Bomulaa,840. 
Lereme, 882. 

Lawn ofRotae, etflntfbwilSS: 
of the XII. TKbl■^ laa, 158i 
eeaeee of new lawe, i time 
between propotlng end peeeini 
a lew, 71,T0i how peered, jo, 
78, 78. SSi «wrteia iewi le. 
eite greet ooDtentioa, 115; \n 
whet aerar dleUngnlibed, 149, 
150; neoUi of the Ramea 
w, 188; Uwe of the omper- 
Ore, 80, IBB; poUeoted by the 
ordu of Jaetlnian. 18S, 
lawyere, origin of, 154; aesner 
of sonaoidnc tbea, 155; un¬ 
der the repuQie, not permitted 
to take feee, lb.; limbed to e 
oert&In enm ondw the emper* 
on, 155; their edoiutiaii, 1b.; 
eminoat lewyere, (b.( tboae 
naila at dlftcmt tiffloa, U7’>* 

isa. 

L^881. 

Lagaolea, how Isft, 51. 

Legime, atymolon of the word, 
i, how many rHaed ot dlaer- 
•nt tlmea, 8001 dlrlaiim of 
Moh, BIM t officera, B07. 
iawnea, werhahop of Vnlceani^ 

8S5i 

lantalua, degraded, 5, 

Lettera, of the alphnbet, 438 1 
epIaUea, 4M, 445; ionateua 
modea ofoonreTlng, idS, 
Ubwtyi tight oil, wheaoe 
lha loaa of It may ha dated, 
116; oeuaei of lie lobTeralon, 
U, M, 07.05, 06,115,138,510. 
Ubrvlae, 447. 

Lloinliu Stolo, 90. 

Uoton, 90, 91, 148, 

Idontenante, IdM aomber uolgn* 
^roconaula, 188| their 

LLmiU of the em'>lre. 199. 

Llaea, net wont by the fionuna, 
856,876.458. 

litteri, whoa btrodooed, 476« 
Ltror, lometiieea thought to bo 
wandog la tieUmO] «1. 

Idrioa A^oalona, tna flratwrl* 
tar of pUya et Rome, 188. 
L^kt, k^e, bolte, 451. 
Imem, peM o^ 45^ 453. 

Lota, uaed la progaoedeetiaf 
flitare areata, S48. 

Letter^ klftd of^ 806. 

laiaartoi, whaaoa aaaad, 818. 

If 

Maobiaeai aaed la aUgoa, 884— 

. M{ CorhanUag ih^Sty* 


, wHh the Bfam-ge or the city, 
15S *, hie adrioe mooh reapeot- 
ad by that amparflr, ib., 85, 
140; bia tower, 416; effml- 
n&te In hla draaa, 855; aald to 
hare inrented the art of writ* 
Ing ebort-hand, 146, 

Hmniui, hla colamn, 409, 
Maclatratai, at dlffbreot tlcnea. 
So; their fuaetiOBB more ex- 
tenalre than amoog ua, 88; 
dirtiloa of, ib.; orduary bib- 
alitrataa onder the republto, 
61—192; andemtbe amperon, 
19S—125; extreoidlnnry ma- 
gfelratea, 186—181; prerlaekl 
mariatratee, IQ—lS& 
MuoiBOtaraa, woollen, 448. 
Manure, kloda of, 4|E 
Maroh, order of, 815, 

Marlue, roae flam a oommoa lol* 
dier, 80?; aeren timei oooaal, 
BS; Giithleea and ambitlniu, 
06, lie. 158; orael, 237; Aral 
tuletBa Boldlenfroffi the low- 
eat cUSB, 906; made Mveral 
ohugea in military art,308,311. 
Blnrkvt-plaoei, at Rome, 4B0. 
Marriage, only between Homan 
oitlaena, 41; anciently prohi¬ 
bited between pahrlelani and 
plebelaaa, lb., 86; aa lome- 
Umea badwean uighbourtog 
diatrlota, iOS: enoouragamenln 
to, 174; dUwent forma oL 
399,400. 

Mare, 885 ; hie ehleld, 886; hie 
teoipla, 488. 

Meriio wet, SOi enuo 171; 

rery daetrnotlre, lb. 

Mereyis, punUbinent of, 460. 
Mneka, taoir rarieUflo and uaea, 
889-291, n. 

Meat, the anolent ehipa had but 
one, 843. 

Haiter of boree, 137, 

Meaaana, of iMgth, 455; efoa- 
paolty, 436. 

MedaU,4V8. 

Ueoandar, 8M. 

Mephiter, gSS. 

Mercenary earranta, 80; troopa, 
B03. 

Meronry, 8M: Imagea Of, Ih. 
Menu kiUe falmael!; 251. 
MeteUue Namldlctui, baniahad, 
158. ’ 

MateUui Iona hU light, IS, 855. 
Mii^WM dietttCor in Letiurium 
.wdk casdldnte for omauUhip 
at Eona, 86. 

Minarra, 222; her ehield, lb.; 

foettral of, 871. 

Mlnietore ofrellgioB, SSd. 

Minna, saa 

Mlaority, yean of, 170. 
Monarehy. re-eatablliha^ 189. 
Money, when oolrnd, 488: how 
DoiBpated, 489: latamt of^ 488. 
Hoaibi, dlvUlon oC, 887, 866; 
only ten under Romnlat, 265, 
two added by Nnma, ib> 
Mom, garni cn, 899. 

Mourning, meaner of, 868, 4R1| 
42L • 

Maloibor.aMmaefValoan, 885. 
Monlolpil t<npan,61 1 not obliged 
to reoolri Ihe Bomao lawa 
nnlMa ohoea, fbi 
Maaea, 07* 


Moilo, warllka Inatmmenta nZ, 
814, 815. 

N 

Nuaea oftha Romeni, 85, 
Naval •ftklri, SSFI, 837. 
NtokUoea, 869. 

Neptuee, 281; why hoatUe to 
the Trajana, 884. 

Nereidea, 284. 

Nero, eoloeau of, 883; eete 
Roma on^Rre. 449; ourloue 
celling of hie duilng-ronB,45S. 
New Style, when hrat adepM la 
England, 866. 

Noblemen, young, hewinitruob* 
ed in pu&U builneia, 4; la 
Juriipniddaoe,156; utd in the 
ert of war, 153, 8i8. 

Nnblea. why ao called, 95; on 
them the bad amperora chIMly 
merclaed tbair or nelly, 145. 
Nttme, hie lawa, 178. 

Number of the people, bow aa* 
oertained, 67. 

Nympba, SS5,283. 

0 

Oath, form of, 201; the multiply* 
Ing of oatha hortfoi, 141; mi* 
Iltery oath, 

Ooranni, 884. 

Ofiioere U the army, 807, 808 r 
« iu the navy, 846. 

Omphale, 850, 

OraatM, Ulod for the murder of 
hie muthar, 217. 

Oitraeiam, what, ib. 

Oxen, aiwaya uiod In ploughing, 
464; how trained, ib. 

F 

Pagaai, whinoe named, 50. 
Falatiite mount, 483. 

Polet, 289; feitlvai of, 271. 
PalUa,88a; hir imai^, ib. 
Palme, Bret dreifto tho viator* 
at gatnei, 277. 

Pan, Q2. 

Paotboon, 437. 

Putomlvea,895; eonpoaon,ib. 
Paper made oftbe papyrna,458( 
of linen rani, 4t(C 
Parchment, vat Diadn,45A 
Piiohaa, Why oaed. 8U, 363. 
PaUlelana, i, 84, 85. 

Foinaa andoUeiila, tbair alrlel 
union, 84. 

Pavamenti, how ^Umed, 457. 
Pay. mliliary, 320. 

Paarla, value o^ 438. 

People, power of, 17. M, 880 1 
eommon people of the oountry 
more reapeoUbla than of the 
city, 88; their aiaembllM, 6L 
Perjitiy, ponlihmaat of, 148. 
B<Rw4e, wkw Aret uead, BUS. 
Fetralne, hia bold anawer to 
Gaaar, 108. 

PbrnnlolaRe, Brat Invantoraeol 
Bailing, lettera, and utronomy, 
887. 

FUbeUna, 1, 88. 

Plongh, formal; 468 1 manner 5l 

Pitttna, 888. 

P:^, of the heaveae, 430 
Pofflooa, 888. 

Fompeln^Sext., w^ ealMi lha 
eon of Nepdua, BH. 
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Pfunpejr made Doninl, SB; tent 
agflinit the ptrateii 165; 
■gaieit Mithriattei, 172; hie 
eahlbltion of wild beuti, £50; 
flnt buiU a thoatre of hewn 
atoDB, 297; devloe ofhli riitf, 
066: hi* death, 

Pootlffl, 3234, 859. • 

Poottui, ijanalts geoaral, B9. 
Foplleola, lawi o£, 9t, 

Popecaa bathed lo aaeei'jBilkifldh 
Partlooe. iih« W, 491. ' 
Poaiaa iidii, form omaiming, ] 68. 
Poiti, Inatitation of, 407. 

PfBtor. Initlttttl 04 , and povrer 
of, 100; at Arat one, ib. ; a ae« 
DOnd added, lb. ; ttie number 
of pneiora lamvued, 104; the 
elty prmtor the ohlaf, IQl; lila 
^icta, ib.; badgea, 105; and 
ettendanta, 104; manner ol 
adnlniaieriogjnatloe, 185,186; 
botr he proaoiinoed laataani 
in a orlmiaal trial, 817, 
Pitetorlao ooborta, 820, 455; 
Damp of, lb. 

Prapera, how made, £5S, 250, 
Praaidantj ol a faua^ 897. 
rriapna, u9, 

IViaati, of dift'erant kloda, S3^ 
JU7; of partionlar daltlaa, £50; 
of Jupltar, lb.: of Mara, 251; 
of Pan, 269; of Heroulaa, 258; 
of Cybela, Id.; ufVNta, £54^. 
what thair exnolamanta ware 
la unoartaln, 255, 257 1 by 
wbinn alsotad, B 8 , 164, 8 ^ 
241; thilr aarranta, 257. 
l>o(Knaauli and Pro^mtori, Drl< 
gin of the noma, 132; pr»- 
nooai aaaigned to them, 185; 
they eat oat from the city with 

r at pomp, ib,; thair power 
tba prorieoei, 124; oinn* 
nar of admlniataring Juatloa, 
ib.; thair eiaotioDa, 135; ra* 
tarn to Ronle aa privata olll* 
Bacia,unlaaa thaytrlai»hed,18li 
Prooarator of Jadaia, Iw. 
Property, right of, 45) modea of 
aeqolrlng, 46. 

Proampitoa of Bitlaeos, 168. 
Pruaarpina, 82 B. 

Prorlsoaa, rigbla ef, 59; taaaa 
Impoaad on tbatu, 60) new 
po^im by AngiuRui, 197. 
ProTtneUD magUtniaa under tba 
repnbllo,46l~-l56; under the 
enparora,.lS7,188. 
PanlehmeBt^ 210; Bllltanr,328. 
ParlAoallon, mnnner oA 68 , 420. 
Pyiadea, flunoui ptntomLna,S98. 

Q 

Ooaetora, why ap Ballad, U9; 
thair omoa, ib.; under the 
ampfron, 121} It gernadmla* 
aiOB lato the aanate, 8 i 

, » 

JUn, n machine In war, 834. 
Roapini, manner of, 466. 
ReeUning nt inpp^ whan In* 
trodnoed, 671, 87lj mnniiBr 
of, lb.; and onuBBw, 861. 
JfUelatara of all pabllo b'aaaao* 
tToiia, 14; kept In the trea-^ 

Habile, aaoMi of ita tnln, 10 , 
98.116,183, 140,^ 
Reriiir of tba i^O{4a) initlteted 


by Sarrlua, 87, when and how 
made, 69,79, 107, llO. 
Haworde, mlUinry, 828, 8S3. 
naea, 829. 

lUiodtaoi, their rajulatiani con* 
oarniag naval afnira, 177. 
RlgbM of citlsani, 86 f oould not 
ha taken from any one againet 
hii will, 50; dlnlnatlonof, 37> 
Hlngi, mujoh uad. 865, 360, 
Rivera, eouroaa aaorad, 285. 
Roada, how paved, 496. 
Robbar/,jHialibiBent of^ 106. 
Robigtu,Kobigo,S38; faaata{,87i 
Romania, why ap oallad, 64. 
Romani, how divided, 8, ES; 
laolastly walghad thair ran* 
ney, and did not oount It, 42; 
oaatioui In adiaitUog oaw aa* 
orad ritflj, 56 1 their raepoot 
for the muiietwa of ralinou, 
235; paaalooBtaly fond or 
raoai, 876; of ahowa of gladl* 
ateri, 867 ; end ef unoomnon 
aighta, Sw; almoat alwaya 
engaged la wnra, 800; aa re* 
markable for anaoring labour 
aa for fieuraga, 838; tone no* 
aoduainted with naval a&ira, 
S37; oaraful to wear the ton 
in foraigo Osaotrlaa, 85u| 
uonally went with their heada 
bare, 859; whan oororad, 860; 
allowed thair hair to grow In 
mourning, 808; tbelr anolant 
limplloity, 861; their lusury, 
end the aaaae of iti lb.; at Arat 
■at at neat, 871; borrowed the 
ouatom of roaluing from 'tha 
Sait, Ib.; baian thair faaata 
with prayer, 381 1 and tndad 
them In the aama naanar, 899. 
Home, built, It'takan and bnnit 
by tha Oaula, 88, 446; and 
under Raro, 440; adomad by 
I Auguatoa, 449; itiitreata nar* 
now, ib>; Ita gatoi, 485; and 
brldgoa, 496; ita LatUi name, 
why oofloaalad, 836, 504; more 

S iohabla aooount of Ite oricia, 

n~504. 

Romuloi, founda Roma, and db 
I yidai the Romani Into thraa 
I tribal, 1; rankad among the 
! fodt, 268; hie oonteat wiUi 
Ramna, 246. 

' Roofi, form of, 456. 

I Ropa-danoara, 896. 

I Bowera, bow they aat, 888. 

I Rubioon, tba bocuidary ohjCa- 
I aar'a ^dvIddi, 114. ^ 

I RntUoa, plebeian ctaanr, 166. 

S, thla tatter andantly uaed tn* 
■tead ofR, 170, 177. 

Baored rltaa, 856; bow perform* 
ad, 800^*868. 

BaorlAaaa, 856; lo the dead, 481. 
Balia, InvanUon oL 837; bow 
(Quoted, 344. 

Salluat, tha hlatorlin, euladad 
from the aeoate, 5; taada pm- 
lor by CBiar, lo raoovtr bla 
Ben^orian dignity, lb.' 

Salt, moah oeai^ 868. 

Sandali, bow {aataoed. 858. 

* StUimii whanoe namad, 886i 
Satorn, 8^ t ftativnl of 278. 
Batuntnua, nil law*, 156; ilab 
by Mailaa, lb. I 


9Bauroa, hie UuatrajBIW. 

Soanery ef thaatroo, 896. 

Suipio AMoaniia, 08, llO, 168. 

'■ Waeica kUia Oraeohai 
118; pantlfbn mavlmna, 266. 

Sorlbai, or notartea, 144. 

SewoiiB. 250. 

Banata,lti Inatllution, 8; nun* 
bar, Ib.i prlaoc oL 3; freed- 
man admitted Into, 4; fay whom 
iaamnUad, 6: pkoaa im thsaa 
of anaetlng, lb.; quoram of, B; 
monnar of Riding and eoa* 
Bultiog the, 6 ; mannor of 
making a deoraa, 18; form of 
writing it, l4; not valid, ttn* 
laai earrM to tha treasury, 
15; raraly rararaed, lb.; pow* 
ar of tba, 16, 17: foroa of its 
dsoraoa, 18; little regarded 
In the but agaa of the repob- 
lie, lA; apparentlv innraaaod 
by AnguMua and Xlbarbu, 
lo.; teeatahllibdanotlaeiilb.; 
jwigaa of orimea, 2iB. 

Sanata of Qraotan olllea, 63. 

Sanatora, ohoioa of, 9; tnalr age, 
8; ohoitt 1^ tha eauaarB, 4; 
fortune a( 5; thair bodgaa, 
6; order in wnloh they were 
aikad thalropialoB, 9; luanner 
of delivering It, lO, 11, 18; 
weiu not to be btarruptad, 
11; tbrirprlvilagai, 17; tbair 
aarvUl^ to tba amperora, 14B. 

Sanaoa, wrote aoma tragBdiuB.898 

SentaDoa, form of, in olvil triale, 
IM; In orimlBaltrlab, 815,816. 

SapalDhras, dedicated to tka lo- 
reraal goda, 43; when badlt, 
416, 417; by when, how, 

Servanta. of the maglatratea, 
145,144; of tba priaata, 807. 

Barvitudaa, nf laada, 45. 

Sarvlua Twliua, InitituM tha 
eeniai, 07; made many law*, 
180; the mt who ooioed mo* 
say, 425. 

Stwara, vary large, 495. 

Baxtiui, Ant plaoalueonauLBB, 

Bbipa, thair firat oonatructuno, 
387; dlfiarant Uoda o^ 889, 
840 1 chief parta of ■ ibip, 341. 
&4it: bow Bumaid, 845; mval 
■tfklra, ib.; uaiuiar of am* 
baridng. 847, B4Sorder of 
battle, 848: method of trena* 

r ing ahipa by luiL 847; 
ertradlof Taisela, 840. 
ShMBikluda, 358; lor horaea J5flL 
Short-haud, art of; 146, IS 
quiidmaai of, 446. 

Blbyilina booki,Bt6; keapu&BI} 


Slolnina, fleiuai the plabebuu te 
retlra to Mooa Aectr, 111* 
Sia^ ferra of, *80, 886* 

Bilk, lug Anowu bnfiira bIBp 
wtwma wore latroduced, 864. 
Sir, aquiralant to dominoa, 446L 
SkelatoiLlntroduoed atfaaeteJPl 
ylavaa, how made, 88; thelx 
traatmint, 80, 81; thidr vnlun- 
80, m ; of llffBraat kinda, 81 
how made fbea, 96; their 
nuees from tiieir oe«u]mtlap^ 
35, Hi—.57, a. ; 'ih^ mean* 
mUalon reatrleted by law, 24> 
160, 165.4 panlibOMat jrf, 81, 
821; (heir dreai, 8661 urt *!• 
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__In th« vmj 

bat bi dnngi 
8t; Mch u ... 

Mim, vara MinatiiiiM pat to 
dntth, W8; tkfHWhomiailtd 
th« hiir. ML I ibarad, ii69, 
oooktd rictBAln. B86‘, unrtdi 
Md waltodattaU«,ib.; wroU 
l«tton(ftBdbiMAiL446; wntob* 
«d It tbs nts, tw) i tnre 
of thi ntraun, 4U; dF tha bod* 
obambna, Ibi} drotaid U«M, 
4601 oulUntad tha gTOand, 
468, 470; ofeed bontena, 
aadut, and Uitara, 410* 

Iliuan, 600 . 

MoU, nulitlii oft rood, 46& 

ioU 868, 00; tbt bum with 
Nlthni, MO. 


ItaM, miiMu kind! of, M; rt* 
aittadt lb. 

Tattb, eon MS. 

Tanpiei. M7, 460; orn&xninttf 
tbalr front nnd roof, 456. 

Taata, form bf, 818. 

tbnalnui, bla tuapli. OSS. 

TMUnanta, how made, 40; nn* 
oitntljr mndt In tha ComlilA 
CoHiU, 06. 

Tftkyi, Sk 

ThaiuglTinii, how nidt, BOJI. 


lohttora, oHlUtid, 1.64,800, SOI; 
diffmnt Unda oi; BDS, 804; 
divtdtd Into dlffamt raokt, 
804; ibtlr nraa And dma, 
S06, 807, 810, 857, 866; (htlr 
mw and diaeipllsa, iriwn tn. 
Btaptd, 8lB; on aaanh, 818; 
In bnttlfl, 8171 their rnmrdA, 
sn, BUt paniahntBta, 8SS; 
W iudtlaehnrgc **"“ 

Soloo the UwiItwi —,_ 

Kona, hew freed fran the power 
of thalf fathar, 41. 
SopbeolatitDprom trtfodp 188, 
Soalfeaea, rogolatM yeer, 80& 
flowbg, laMaor oL 465, 
Bpeotaelee, their eSwna, 880,1-- 
BperlftOA, nredleta tbo death of 
Caew.^h 

often'pPohUriled, aS6. l^lu 
•Ana. It. 1C 48. Snot 
If er« 10. Doaa. ?• TOn. pAtt.46. 
Stnfee, elan tho road, 487. 
BtaodAida, Unde of, 180, 816, 819. 
Bttpnlntteu, form e^ 18^ 198. 
Bttrmpa. tha Bomui hid none, 
179, 907. 

Blownn, not worn by Iho Efr 
maauL U7, MB. 

Btidee, wluinDe umed, 408. 

Btjrta, old end new, 8M. 
BeperaHtloe of tha RomAM, 74, 
„ #44, 278, 174, MS. M7. 

Bnaer, tha_pruiotpAl mml, 169; 
pteae oh vn, W \ dieaa for, 
i parte M, 888 
.u time 0 ^ 808. 

‘ whatorat 

--,__ fliat 

en/weed, IMTiS?. 

Bylin, Ue ahtdee ef a w tare, 1; 
n^fpirien, 168,111; emelty. 
lb.; laBriNumd the eaudwr all 
.the qomatioMe p erp e tim, 169;' 
eMuea thaponor of tiw taC 
hnnae, 116} Ue liwe, 163; 
both rewnrae end puelMaa the 
■lewH of BalpWaa Mr iMny 
hif him, 188, why ha ordered 
bli body te be btttaed, 410,411, 
BylmBe, 88t> 

T 

fahlea,. 874; ef dfAeont forme, 
lb.; hewnaBtaaeMted, 881. 


oooitrtwirni, Sk »• 

ThafL bow ponUhad, 190. 

TbeodoaSuAboUtbea tbahontban 
worahlp at Home^ 257. 
Thaapia, anid to hve Inmlod 
tTAgedr, 291. 

TbotlB, ati. 

Thisfi, dlvIaUm of, 48, 
Umoliaa, Borioaa caatom of, 
818; thair wItob bum tham* 
aelvea on tha pilaa of Unlr 
hnehuda, 418. 

Thmhlng, mnnnar of, 469* 
Tiberiu, oaprlred Uw poopla of 
tbs light of Totinr, 85; gam 
bo it hie daatlL 481, 

Tile#, tac laid on, 4k 
Tiro, freodman of Gloaro, 146. 
ntaa, 886. 

Touk fbrm oh 420. 

1(^1 Parent Mm troehnt, 876. 
Tortnra, naed only on iLivaa, 
818; uutmmaet of, lb, 
Xowm, in li^ea, 833; in ihipi, 

foirni, bcnr Attacked, 830; ud 
deltadk 8M, 

Xrida, not mapaotod, 6, IM; 

bortfhl eenaoqvneae of thia,Sl 
Iraiady, writara oh 880, 691. 
I^aae plUar, 498. 

Traai, how propefited, 470. 
Triala, oItII 105; bow eondnot' 
ad, Iht, 201,818; orlmlnal, be¬ 
fore the paepla, 865; bafore 
InauUltora and tha prmtora, 
888; hew eondaetod, SlL 
Trlbta, throe athrat, 1.81; when 
InBreaerdiBd; how olrvUd, I, 

Tfibonlan, the ehlef of thoee 
lawytn who oompoaed the 
Oerpaajnria, IBS. 

Tribnnai m tha oommoiia, whan 
Infill, lUt tbab BOWK at 
At laaU, 118; ARwwtrdi 
aanithant, 118; ahrldgad by 
ByUa, 118; In a manner annl* 
uli^ b/ Jo^ 

teioM lata the aa> 

18 * 

IrtiMBea, milltanr,i. ohla 
ala|loa,199.897. 

ef dUmront Idoda, 847. 

» eallad, U5; 

fli£ 

■aMrataalam- 

baBawratoCm* 

IW^laeAma aC IBB; Utlla need 
bySa^Mmana, lb. 

IhtalHPi, ri|^ ah W, | ^ 


17, V 

Viouni. 882. 

Valarloa Cornu, 96. 

VanttA, her namaa, Ste., 884. 

Verdlet of a jury, 819. 

Varrei, aald to have bem re- 
Btorad from baolahuent by the 
ioEaenca of Cioaro,8l8; auaa 
ofhli death, lb, 

Vartamnua, S8S. 

Vaipulan. ^ fint who mida 
lawB wliftnl oonaolting the 
leoAte, 80; the aom he aald 
waa naoMaary to aupport tha 
Itata, 481.* 

Taata, the goddaia . of fire, 888. 

Taatal rir^a, £54. 

Vletlma, white, from the rlrai 
Clltonnai, 888. 

VlUaa, how laid out, 48S, 

VUUna.why aallod AWNaua, 69. 

VlBayirda, 478; how plaatad, 
[b«i‘ 8io, 

VlrabU, klllad by bar father,130 

Virtnea, worihlpped, 

VlteUlna, Iiumrr of, 386. 
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App. A, page 1. 

Tbi orlgtu commaiily auigned to the oUy of Rome appeen to reit on no 
belter foundation than mere fabuloua tradltton. Tbe uncertainty which 
prevailed on thia aubject, even in ancient timet, it clearly evinced by the 
iiutneroui and varying acccunta of the oricin of that city which are mentioned 
by Plutarch in the introduction to hit lira of Romului, From that paitage 
two conoluaiont are evidently to be deduced: tint, that the true origin of 
Rome wai to the ancientt themaelvei a fertile theme of controverayj and, 
uoondly, that from the very number of theta varying etatementa, ai well aa 
their great ditcrepancy, the city of Rome mtut have been of very early 
origin; ao early, in fact, aa to have been almoat loat amid the darfcneaa of 
fable. But whence do we obtain tbe commonly received account 1 We derive ■ 
it from Fabiua Pictor, who copied it from an obecure Greek author, Dioelea 
the Peparethian; and from thia tainted eource have flowed all the atoriee 
concerning Mara, the Veetal, the wolf, Romulua and Remua. Uf Dioelea we 
know nothing. According to Dionyalua of HaUcamaaaut, Fabiua had no 
better authority for tbe great proportion of eveuta which preceded bia own 
age than vulgar tradition. Re probably found that if he had confined 
hinoielf to what waa certain in tbeae early timea, hia hiatory would have 
been dry, Iniinld, and incomplete. Thia ia the lame Fabluii who, in the few 
unconnected roagmenta that remain of hia Annala, tella ua of a peraon who 
had a meaaage brought him by a awaUow, and of a party of loupgaroua, 
who, after being tranaformed into wolvea, recovered their own flgurea, and, 
what ia more, got back their caat-off clothea, provided they had ahatained for 
nine yeara from preying upon human fleahl So low, indeed, even among 
the Romani themielvea, had the character of Fablui for hiatorioal fidelity 
fallen, that Polybiui apologizei on one occaaion for quoting Fabiua u an 
authority. If Fabiua tm proved firom hie very narrative to have been a 
viaionary, fabuloua, and incorrect writer, hia prototype Dioclei muat have 
been equally, if not more ao. 

We prepoae to otfer an account of the origin of the imperial dty, diRbrent. 
and, we nope, of a more latiafaotory characterone which will trace the 
foundation of Rome to a period long prior to the auppoaed era of Romulua; 
and which, advancing aUU farther, trill ahow that Roma waa not the hrue 
or Latin name of the city.—Among the cltiea of the Pelaagi, in the land once 
poaaeiied by the SiouU, that la, la Imtium, mention ia frequently made of 
one denominuted Saturnla. Thia olQr, ibua known by the name of Satumla, 
ia no other than Romo itaelf. Thua Pliny (fi, S,) ohaervea, " Saturnla, where 
Rome now itanda.” So Aureliua Victor (I,), " Saturnia, built on one of the 
hilla of R6me, waa the realdenoe of Satnrn." But by whom waa Saturnia 
built? Waa it of Pelaagie origin, or founded by the ancient SlcuUI The 
following autitorily will fomiah a aatiafaotary anawer. Dlonyaiua (i. ?B.) 
quotea an old hiatorian, named Antiochua of Byracuae, whom be itylea, at 
mo aame time, " no common or reoont writer,’^ to the following effect: 

“ Antiobhua of Syraouae aaya that when Horgea re^ed in Italy, there came 
to him firom Rome an exile named Sioulua." Thia paaaage la deaerving of 
very oloae oonalderation. In the firat plaoe, aa Morgea, aooerding'to the acme 
writer, aucoeedad Italua, and ai the very aame of thia Utter pirinco oarrtea 
ua back at onea to the earUeat parioda of Italian hiaimy, we find tbe niaa 
Home applied to a city, which muat of canaaquonoe have been one of the 
oldeat in tbe land. In themext ]^ce, it ia evident that Antiooboa reUtaa a 
fact not baaed upon hia own individual knowledge, but upon an old and eata- 
biiahed tradition; for Antioohua brought down hia hiatory iff Sisillan affhirt 
to Rfith olympiad, Aat ia, to the afigth year before the Cbriatian era, a 
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Miiml when neither he htmeelf oor any other Greciea writer knew aught d 
HomOf even by report, a« a city aetualiy in exiitenoe; einoe only two yeare 
previooe (B. 0. 390) it bad been burned by the Oaula, and it waa not until 
more than a century afterwards that the Rotoans became known fo the Sici¬ 
lian Greeks by the capture of Tarentiun. It would seem, then, that Rome 
(Roma) was the most ancient name; that it was displaced for a time by Sa 
tumia, and waa afterwards z^sumed. 

We ihall now enter more fully into the ooniideration of our subject, and 
endeayour to find other additional grounds for the support of the opinion 
which we are advocating. To the same region of ItaW where Saturn had 
erected on the Capitolina mountain the city of Saturma, and opposite to 
whom Janus had also established bis residence on the Janiottlum, came, 
according to Oionvsius (i. 31.), an individual named Evander, who was 
received in a friendly manner by the reigning monarch Faunus. Two ships 
were so/RoiBUt to carr^ him and his followers, and a mountain was assigned 
him as tiie place nf bis abode, where be built a small city, and oidled it* 
Pi^Untium, from his native ci^, in Arcadia* This name became gradually 
corrupted into Pallatium, while the mountain took the appellation of Mona 
Palatittus.—Thus far Dionysius. Now, that a mere stranger, with but a 
handful of followers, should be received in so friendly a manner by the 
Pelasgi and Aborigines, as to be allowed ta tattle in their immediate vicinity, 
and in a place, too, which was, in a later age. as Dionysius informs us, die 
vary heart of Rome,'is scarcely entitled to telief; adll leas is it to be credited 
that he wrested a settlement there by force. If, then, we are to retain tbia 
old tradition respecting Evander and his followers (and we have nothing 
whatever which can authorize the rejection of it), there are but two ways in 
which the whole can be explained. Either Evander was the leader of those 
very Pelasgi, who, uniting with the Aborigines, drove out the Siculi from 
Latium, and received for his portion the city of Rome, with its adjacent 
territory; or, be was a wandering Pelasgiis, driven from Theasoly by tba 
arms of the Hellenes, and after many unsucceuful attempts elsewhere, 
induced to come to Italy In quest of an abode. It becomes extremely diA* 
cult to decide between these two hyi^theses, since diey both receive consi¬ 
derable aupport from ancient authorities. The Pelasgi bad already, on their 
very ftmt irruption into Latium, founded a city called Pailantium in the 
territory of Reate, whose ancient situation Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
endeavours to |Mlnt out The name Pailantium waa SubsequenUy transferred 
by these eame Pelasgi to the oity of Rome, after they had become maiilwi of 
it by tiie expulsion of the SiouU. Varro speaks in very express terml on 
this suMeot ii, jv. B.): "^the inhabitants of the territory of Reatd, named 
Palatini, setded on the Roman Palatium.” A paiaage of Festus, moreover, 
(v. Sacrani) is fully to the point: ‘‘the Sacranl, natives of Reate (i e. the 
territory), drove the LIgures and SiouU from Septimontio (i. e. Rome)/' 
After reading thie passage, there aurely can be no doubt remaining in our 
mlndi M to me early existence of the city of Rome, as well as of its ocoupa- 
tion by a band of Pelugi and Aborigines. It is carious, moreover, to 
compare the name Surani, which evidently means sacred, or conieorited to 
aome deity, with the acknowledged fact of the Palaigl being a saeerdotiU 
caste or oraer; as well as with the circnmttanRe of there being a olase of 
priests at Ardea called Sacrani, who worshiped Cybele, a goddess whose 
worship is most riearly traced from the East. On the supposition, then,that 
Rvander was the leader of the Pelasgi, we are enabled to clear up the old 
tradition of hie having introduced into Italy the use of letters, and the 
knowledge of various arts. The Greeks also were indebted to the Pelaigi for 
an aoquaintanoe wiUi written charaotera, and with many of the arts of 
civilis^ Ufe. The second hypothesis, namely, that Evander was a wsinderiiig 
Pelaagus who had come to Italy In quest of an abode, and had been boepita- 
bly received by those of his nation who were Greedy established there, 
reaves in ite torn an idr of great probability, from the concurrent testimony 
of all the aaeient writer! ae to his having come to Italy'by sea, aa wall aa 
from the ciroumstanoe so expltolUy atated, that ha arrived In two ahlpa with 
hie band of followers. If, now, we turn our attention for a momsnt to the 
feet, that after the Hellenes had driven the Pebaigl from Thessaly, a portion 
of the latter retired into Epirus, while anothm* put saUed to the western 
coast of Asia Minor, where Hother epeaka of thorn as the alUes of tiie IVajans; 
if, in addition to Ibis, we call to mind that both divisions eventually settled 
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in Italy, andl Uid the foundation of the Etrurian confederacy; aadif,ftaall7i 
we take into consideration what Plutarch tells us in his life at Roinulas, 
chough he assigns no authority for it, that Romus, king of the Latins, drove 
out of the city the Tyirheni, who had come from Thessaly to Lydia, and tnm 
Lydia to Italy, Uie balance preponderates considerably in taTour of this 
l«cond bypoUiesis. Perhaps,faowevery they may both be reconciled togethnr 
by supposing chat those of the Pelasgi who had come from the upper part of 
Italy, had changed the name of ancient Rome to that of Palatium, and chat 
Evander came and was reoeived among, them. It is most probable that 
' Bvander was one of the leaders of the Pelasgi from the coast of Asia, and 
bore a part in the founding of the Etrurian republic. 

The question now ^ises as to the actual existence of Romulus. In onler 
Co answer this satisfactorily, we must go a little into detail. In the district 
'if Latium, there were, exclusive of Rome, many cities of the Aborigines or 
Latins, who bad settled in this part of the country together with the Pelasgi. 

*Of these Alba Longa was the most powerful. Through internal dissensioni, 
and from the ojperations of other caiises, the Pelasgi had lost in most^laces out 
of Etruria their original ascendancy. A leader from Alba Longa, with a band 
of voluntary followers, conducted an enterprise agmnst Rome, whore the 
power of the Pelasgi was in like manner fast diminishing, The enrorprize 
succeeded: the conqueror became king of the ancient city, and inoreased its 
inhshitants by the number ofhlo foUowen. The Pelasgi remained, but they 
no longer emoyed their former power. Whe^er two brothers or only a 
single individual oonduoted the enterprize, whether tbav were previously 
named Romulus and Remus (1. e. Romus), or, what is fur more probable, 
whether they received these appeUations from ^e conquered city, is a point 
on which we cannot dscids. 

From the theory thus established, many important inferences may be drawn, 
which will tend to throw light on ceitain obscure parts of early Roman 
history, 1. We cease to wonder at the successful rmstacoe which Rome, 
apparently in her vsi'y infancy, offered to her powerful neighbouro; for even 
at this early period the oity must be regarded as of remote and ancient 
origin. 3. We understand very clearly why Tuecan troops formed one of 
the wings of the army of Romulus; for there ia very strong probability that 
they were in reality the old Tyrrhenian or Pelasgio inhabitants, and that 
Cceles Vihenna, their leader, was in truth the locumo, or ruler, of Rome at 
the time of its capture by Romulus. 3. We perceive also the meaning of the 
Etrurian writer volumniue, quoted by Varro (L. L, It. 9.), when ha states 
that the three appeUations for the early Roman tribes, Ramnes and Tatien- 
ses, as weU as Luceres,are all Etrurian terms; the preponderating lan^age 
in Rome at the time of its capture being Tyirhenlan or Etrurian. 4. We can 
comprehend the close union and intercourse which subsisted at a later period 
between the Remans and Etrurians, Rome being, in fact, an Etrurian city. 
0. The account no longer appears exaggerated of Homuliu having only 3000 
foot and 300 horse when he founded Home, and of there being 40,000 foot and 
4000 horse at the period of his death: the former means the forces which 
accompanied him on his enterprise against the andeat city ; the latter were 
the combined strength of hie followers and the ancient inhabitants. 0. We 
see, too, what to many has appeared altogether inexpUoable, how the Roman 
kings, during their oontiuual wars, were yet able to eheriah atbome the taste 
for building, which never can exist among a rude and early community: 
how it was that, even at this remote period, the Cloacss, the Oircos Maxing, 
Che Capitol, and other public constructions were undertaken and aocoiraliah- 
ed. I'beie stupendous structurei, altogether beyond the resoarces of Rome, 
If she is to be oonsidered as an infant state at the time of their executioii, 
were, iv fact, the work of the Etrurian part of the population of Rome, 
r. We discover the reason of the most diitinguiebad of the Roman yoB& 
being sent to the principal Etrurian citiM for the purposes of oduoation: it 
was done, in fact, from motives of state-policy, in order that, amid ^e tommt 
of almoft inoeesanl ware, they might stiU keep alive that spark m early 
knowledge and rednement which bad distinguished Rome from the very 
outset, end which marks her not as the receptacle of a horde of banditti, but 
u an .ncieot .nil oWlliMdwtty, fUUn, hy n,M of conquort into the baud, 
of a military chieftain. 8. We are enabled to dijoover many of the .eorat 
.pnngi which imeeUed the compBoated and apparently diioordant machi 
eery of the Roman gorernment. The old Inhabinnt. being much farther 
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•disced in oiyilisition than their conguerorai would naturUlyf eyen after 
the fall of Uie city, be reipected by the ricton for their auperior Improye 
moot, and the mo^t diitingulibed of them would \ie called, mm motiyei of 
policy, to eoma alight panToipatiDn in the afTaln of the goyemment. Accor* 
dinglyt wa And that almoet one of the Ant acts of Eomnliui was the inotltctioe 
of a eenate, whoee limited number freed him from any apprehenalon of theli 
combining to oyerthrow hia power; while their conArmation of hli decrees, 
in case it should be needed, would haye great weight with the old populatiOD 
of the city. The impolitic neglect which Romulus subsequently duplayed 
towards tbii orderi ended In his destruction. That such indeed was his fatSi 
and that the senate were pxiyy to the whole a^ir, admits of no doubt, wben 
we call to mind the monstarous falsehood asserted by Use senator Procului 
Julina, for the purpose of freeing that body from the suspicion of having 
taken the life of the king.—After all that has been said, we hazard Utile, If 
any thing, in asserting that the earfy Roman nobility were the descendants 
of a sacred or si^rdotal caste. That the Pelasgi were such an order, has 
bMn frequently asserted, and we trust satisfactorily established. The Etru* 
rians, the descendants of the Pelasgi, preserved this singular feature in the 
form o^government which they had adopted. The Etrurian confederacy was 
composed, indeed, of twelve independent cities, yet the government was by 
no means in the hands of the people; it wm the patrimony of an hereditary 
caste, who were at once invested with the military power, and charged with 
the sacerdotal functions. This strange form of goyemment threw the whole 
power into the hands of the higher classes, who were, no doubt, the Imme* 
diste descendants of the Pelasgi, and sulgected to their control the whole 
mass of the lower orders, who very probably were sprung from the early 
Aborigines. Now, reasoning by analogy, we most aUow this vary same form 
of goyemment to have prevailed In Etrurian Home before its conquest by 
Romulus. This arrangemeDt would throw into the hands tit the upper classes 
the idtlef power, and give them the absolute control of mllgious amirs: and, 
on his capture of the city, Romulus would leave them in full possession of 
ftie latter as a matter absuHit of nsoessUy, while from motives of policy he 
would allow them to retain a im^l portion of tite former. Hence the origin 
of the Roman nobility. Many oircumstanoes combine to strengthen what has 
just been advanced. The nobility had for a long time in Home the sole 
•ustody of religious affhin, and from their order all the priests were for a 
long series of years constantly chosen^ Every patrician geru, and each 
individual patrician family, had certain sacred rites peculiar to itself, which 
went by Inheritance in the same manner as effects, and which the heir was 
bound to perform. In this way, too, is to be explained the relation of patron 
and client, which in the earlier days of the Roman government was obUrved 
with so much formality and rigour. It wm an artful urangement on the 
part of a sacerdotal order^ andmay be regarded as analogous to, and no doubt 
derived from, the institution of castes In India. Its ottjeot was to.keep the 
lower orders in complete dependence upon the higher, and to effect this end 
the terrors of relieion were powerfully annexed: it was deemed unlawful 
for patrons and clients to accuse or bear witneas against each other; and 
'Soever was found to have acted otherwise, might be slain with Impunity as 
a victim devoted to Pluto and the infernal gods. A regular system of oastos 
seems thus to have prevailed in Rome both nefora and a long period after its 
wnauest by Romulus. 

We ocHne now to the true or Latin name of the Roman oily. Maoroblus 
(Hi. P.) Informs us that the Romans, when they besieged a city, and thought 
themselves sure of taking It, used solemnly to call out the tutelary gods of 
the place, either because they thought that ms place could not oiharifUe be 
talum, or because they lugmed it as impious to hold the gods in cPptivity. 
** 00 this aooount," he ai^, the Romans themselves have willed that bo& 
the deity under s^ose protection Rome is, as well as the Latin name of the 
dty, remain secret and undlvulged. The name of the city is unknown even 
to the most learned.'* To the testimony of Mserobius may be added that of 
PUnv (iii, 6.), « Rome, whoee other name it is forbidden by the secret cere¬ 
monies of religion to divulge." Now, in the sanctuary of Vesta was pre* 
nerved the Palladium," the fated pledge of RomasMomlnlon," CfatalejHgnus 
ftMpHf Romanis Liv. xxvi. 97.) May we not toen suppose Pallas or Minerva 
t» nave been the true tutelary deity of Romet and the real or Latin name of 
%e sity to have been PaUanetnm f 
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A6RARUN LAWS.-~App. B, Paou 115,160. 

!ra£si laiPi were eseoted in a&dent Rome for the diviaion of publio Unde, 
fn tbe valuable work on Roman biitory by Mr Niebuhr, it ie aatiefaotorily 
shown, that these laws, which have so long been considered in the light of 
uninat attacks on private property, had for their object only the dietribatioii 
of lands which were the property of tbe atate, and that the troubles to which 
they gave rise were occasioned by the oppoiition of persona who had settled 
on these lands without having acquired any title to them. 

Accoi^ing to Dionysius of^alicarnassus, tbsir jrian of sending out colO' 
nista, or settlers, b^gan as early as the time of Romulus, who generally 
placed colonists ^m the city of Rome on the lands taken in war. The sane 
policy was pursued by the kings who succeeded him; and, when Rie kinga 
were expelfed, it was adopted by the aenate and tihe people, and then by thn 
> diotatora. There were several reasons inducing the Roman government to 
pursue this policy, which was continued for a long period without any intor* 
mission; first, to have a check upon tbe conquered people; secondly, to have 
a protoction against the incursions of an enemy; thirty, to augmwt their 
population ; fourthly, to fires the city of Rome from an excess of iuhnltants; 
fifUily, to quiet saditioDB; and, sixthly, to reward their veteran soldiers. 
These reasons abundantly appear in all the best ancient authorities. In the 
later periods of tbe republic, a piinolpal motive for establishing oolonies was 
to have the means of disposing of soldiers, and rewarding them witu dona¬ 
tions of lands *, and such colontas were denominated military colonies. 

An agrarian law contained various provisions; it described the land whioh 
waa to be divided, and the dasies of people among whom, and Uieir nutqbers, 
and by whom, and in what manner, and by what bounds, the territory was 
to be parcelled out. The mode of dividing the lands, as far as we now 
understand it, was twofold; either a Roman population waa distributed over 
the particular territory, without any fonnal erection of a colony, or general 
grsnta of lands were made to such citiaens as were willing to form a colony 
there. The lands which were thus distributed were of different descriptione; 
which We must keep in mind, in order to have a just conception of the 
operation of the a^arian laws. They were either lands taken from an 
enemy, and not actually treated by the government as public moperty, or 
lands whioh were regarded and occupied by the Roman people aa public 
property; or public lands which had been artfully ahd olandeatinely taken 
posBBuion of by rich and powerful individuals; or, lasdy, lands which were 
bought with money from the publio treasury^ for the purpose of being distri¬ 
buted. Now, all such agrarian lavra as comprebenaed either lands of tbe 
enemy, or those Which were treated and occupied at public property, or 
those which had been bought with tbe public money, were carried into effect 
without any public oommotiona; but those which operated to disturb the 
opulent and powerfhl citiaens in the possession of tbe iande whioh they un¬ 
justly occupied, and to place oolonista (or settler^ on them, were never 
promulgated without creating great disturbaneea. The first law of this kind 
was propoled by Spunua Casnus; and the same measure was afterwards 
attempted by the tribunes of the people almost every year, but was aa con¬ 
stantly defeated by varioua artifices of ttie mfifiea; it was, however, at length 
passed. It appears, both«w Dionyeiua and Varro (de Re Ruetica, Ub. 1), 




taken in war, end also a portion of Ihe other public lands; atierwardf TuUua 
divided those lands which Romulus and Nums had appropriated to the pri- 
vate exmentea of the regal eiUblUhment: then Berviaa diatributod among 


vate eu^nsea of the regal eiUblUhment; then Berviaa diatributod among 
those wmb had recently become oitiaeni, certain lands which bad been tdien 
froth the Veient^, the Cterites, and Tnrquinit; and, upon the expulaion of 
the kiiu»,,it appears that the lands of Tarquinthe Frond, with theexoeptum 
of the cWpua Martlus, were, by a decree of tike senate, gvunted to the peo¬ 
ple. After this period, aa tbe repitiklic, by ffleaas of ibi continual ware, 
received continual accewtons. of'eonqimi^ lands, these lands were e ith e r 
occupied by coloniats or mained paUlo property, until the peilod when 
Spunua Oasaioa, twenty-four yean after the expulaiOB of the kings, proposed 
a law (already mentioned), by which one part of tbe land takra raora the 
Hernici waa allotted to the latina, and the othe? part to tbe Roman people^ 
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buki Bi fhii Uw comprehended certain laada which he accuaed piirate penona 
of haying Ukea from the pablioi and aa the aeoate alao oppoaed him, he 
oouid not MXxnnpUib the passage of it. Thia, according to Liyy, was the flrst 
proposal of an ovarian law; of which, ha adds, no one was eyer proposed, 
down to the period of his remembrance, without yery great public commo¬ 
tions. Dionysius informs us, further, that this public land, by the negligence 
of the magistrates, had been suffered to fiQl into the possession of rii^ men ; 
but that, notwithstanding this, a diyiaion of the lands would bare taken place 
under this law, if Casaixu had not included among the reoeiTan of the bounty 
the Latins and Hernici, whom he had but a little while before made citizens* 
After much debate in the senate upon this submet, a decree was passed to 
ttie following effect: that c^mmiaiionen, callea deoemyira, appointed from 
among the persons of consular rank, should mark out, by boundaries, the publio 
lands, and should designate how much should be let out, and how mu(^ 
should be distributed among the common people; that, if any land bad been 
acquired by Joint lerrices in war, it should be diyided, according to trea^, . 
with those aUies who had been admitted to citizenship; and that the choice 
of the oommissioners, the apportionment of the lands, and all other things 
relatiBg to this subject, sboiild be committed to the care of the succeeding 
eonsuls. Serenteen years after this, there was a yebement contest about the 
diyiaion, which the mbunes propos^ to make of lands then unjustly ooci^ 
li^»d by the rich men; and, three years after that, a similar attempt on &e 
part M the tribunes would, sccor^ng to Liyy, haye p^uced a ferocious 
controyersy, had it not been for the address of Quintus Fablus. Some yean 
after this, the tribunes propoaed another law of the same kind, by which (he 
estates of a great part of the nobles trauld have been seised to the public use; 
but it was stopped in its progress. Applan says, that the nobtoi and rich men, 
partly by getting possession of the pttolio lands, partly by baying out the 
■bares of indigent owners, had made themselyes owners of all the lands in 
Italy, and had thus, by degrees, aooomplishad the removid of the common 
people from their possessions, xhis abuse stimulated Tiberius Gracchus to 
reyfye tha Licinian law, whteh prohibited any individual from holding more 
than 500 Jugera, ur about 950 acres, of Itmd ; and woidd, consequently, com. 

S )1 the owners to relinquish all the fuiplus to the use of the public; but 
raochus proposed that the owners shoiud be paid the value of the lands 
relinauished. Thalaw, however, did not operate to any great extent, and, 
after naving cost Ckp Gracchi their Ilyas, was by degrees rendered wholly 
inoperatiye. AftdHlds period, various other agrarian laws were attempted, 
and with yarioas success, according to the nature of their provisions and the 
temper ofgbe times in which they were proposed. 

From a careful consideration or these laws, and the others of the same 
kind on which we have not commented, it is apparent, that the whole object 
of the Roman agrarian laws was, the lands belonging to the state, the publis 
lands or national dmnains, whlob, as already observed, were acquired by 
conquest or treaty, and, we may add iJso, by confiscations or direct seizores 
of private estates by different factious, either for lawful or unlawftil causes $ 
»{Che last of which we have a well-known example in the time, of Sylla’s 
pmeoriptions. The lands thus claimed by the publio became naturally a sub¬ 
ject of extensive speonlatioa with the wealthy capitalists, both among the 
nobles and other classes. In our own times, we have seen, during the revo- 
lution In France, the confiscation of the lands belonging to the cleitry* ihe 
nidilllty, and emigrants, lead to similar results. The sales and purchases of 
lajrds, by virtue of the agrarian laws of Rome, under the variotu complicated 
oironnistanoes which must ever exist in such oases, and the attempts by tbe 
foremment Co resume or re.grant such as had been sold, whaOier by*righc 
or by wrong, especially after a purchaser had been long in possetsiim, under 
4 title which he supposed tbe existing laws gave him, nararally omasloned 
fMat heat and agmtion; the solgect itself being inCriuitcally one of great 
Aflhmlty, even when tiie passions and inCeresCs of the parties concerned 
'Would permit a calm and deliberate examination of their respeotive rights.-^ 
.Fimn the commotions which usually attended tbe proposal of agrarian laws, 
and firom a want of axaot attention to Choir true oqject, there has long been 
a general impression, among readers of the Romu history, that tiiose lews 
were always a direct and violent iaftingement or the rights of private -pro* 
perty. Even such men as Machiavelli, Montesquieu, and Adun nmitb, have 
■hai^ in this mieconcaption ef them.' 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


FOUNDATION OK THK CITl, AND DIVISION OF THE PEOPLE. 

Rome whs fouiidutl by Romulus and a uolony from Alba Longa, 
75 !) years, ns it is lamiiuonly tliiiuglit, buforu the birtli of ('bri.st. 
They began to build on the "^Ist day of April, whieli was railed 
Paliliu, from Pales, the goddess of shepherds, to wlinm it was 
consecrated, and was ever after lield as a festival,' See App. a. 

Romulus divided the peojde of Rome into tliree tiiibes ; and 
each tribe into ten cuui.u. The number of tribes was afterwards 
increased by degrees to thirty live. 'I'bny were divided into 
country and city trilies." The number of the 01110.1*. always re¬ 
mained the same, h'.ach curia anciently had a chapel or temple 
for the performance of sacred rites.' lie who presided over one 
curia was called curio;' he who presided over them all, cuaiu 

MAXIMUS, 

I rani each tribe Romulus chose ItlOO foot-soldiers, and RJO 
horse. These .‘lUUD foot and dOO horse were called lkuio, a legion, 
because the most warlihe were chosen.* Hence one of thetlious- 
.Hid which each tribe furnished was called miles,' The comman- 
dc» of a tribe was called tridusus, ipv^^ecn-^i); vd TfiTosto^^D,'.' 

The whole territory of Rome, ttien very small, was also divid¬ 
ed into three parts, but not ei^ual. i he part was allotted for the 
service of religion, and for building temples; another, fur the 
king’s I'cvenue, and the uses of the state; the third and most con¬ 
siderable part was divided into thirty portions, to answer to the 
thirty curiie.' 

The penjde were divided into two r,anks,' patricians and cle- 
heians; connected together es patrons and clients," In after- 
times a third order w as added, namely, the equites. 

1 aipf natalli uiLii Do* 3 Varr. ris T«it. iv, J2. A Plut, in Rom. 7 Dinny. tL 7> Vcg.ILf* 
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ROMAN ANTJyUlTlES. 


THE SENATE. 

1. miTITUTlON AND NUMBER OF THE SENATE. 

* 

Thb Seoate was inatituted by Ttoniulns, to be the perpetual coun-,' 
oil of the republic.* It consisted at first only of 100. 'J'bey 
were chosen trom amonj:'the patridan.s; three were nominated 
by each tribe, and, tlirce by each curia.* To these ninety-nine 
Komulus himself added one, to preside in the senate, and have 
the care of the city in hi.s absenc.e. The senators were called pa- 
TBEs, either upon account of their age, or their paternal care nr 
the state; certainly out of respect;* and their uHspring, PATaicii.* 
After the Sabines w ere assumed into the city, another liundred was 
chosen from them, by the suffrages of tlie curiae.'’ But, accord¬ 
ing to Livy, there were only UK) senators at the deatii of Bomu- 
liis, and their iiiiniber was increased by TiiIlus llnstilius, after the 
destruction of Alba.’' Tarquiniiis Friscus, the fifth king of Home, 
added 100 more, wlio were called pathes minorum gentium. Those 
created by Hoinulus, were called pathes majorum gentium,’ and 
their posterity, Patricii Majorum Gentium, This number of 300 
continued, with small variation, to tiie times of Sylla, who in¬ 
creased it; but how many he added is uncertain. It appears there 
were at least above 400.’ 

In the time of Julius Cassar, the number of senators was increas¬ 
ed to Olio, and after his death to 1000; many worthless persons 
having been admitted into tbe senate during the civil wars,’ one 
of whom is called by Cicero self-chosen."’ But Augustus reduced 
the number tu 600." 

fjuch as were chosen into the senate by Brutus, after the ex- 
pukion of Tarquin the Proud, to supply the place of those whom 
that king bad slain, were called conscripti, i. e. persons written 
or enrolled together with the nld sen.ators, who alone were pro¬ 
perly styled Palres. Hence llie custom of summoning tu the 
sen ate those who were Patres, and who were Conscripti.^''- Hence, 
also, the name Patres Conscripti, (sc. et) was afterwards usuilly 
applied to all the senators. 

‘t. CHOOSING OF senators.^ 

Persons were chosen into the seu.'ite first by the kings,” .and 
after ibeir expulsion, by the consuls, and by the military tri- 
tmnes; but from the year of the uity .(10, by the censors: at first 
only from the patricians, but afterwards also from the plebeians," 
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cliiefly, however, fi'om tlie equites; whence that order was called 
atminaritm senatus.' 

^ ' Some think that the senate was supplied from the annual magis¬ 
trates, chosen by the people, all of whom had, of course, admittance 
into the senate; but that theirsenatorial character was not esteemed 
complete, till they were enrolled by the censors at the next Lug- 
trum; ,Tt which time, also, the most eminent private citizens were 
^added to complete the number,^ 

After the overthrow at the battle of Canntr, a dictator was cre¬ 
ated fur choosing the senate. After the subversion of liberty, 
the emperors conferred the dignity of a senator on whom they 
thought fit. Augustus created three men to chouse the senate, 
and other three to review the equites, in place of the censors.' 

He whose name was first entered in the censor’s books, was 
called PRiNCRPs SEN,iTits, whicli,^itle used to be given to the per¬ 
son wliu of those alive had been censor first,' but after the year 
. .Vl'l, to him whom the censors thought most worthy. This dig¬ 
nity, although it conferred no command oremolumont, was esteem¬ 
ed the very highest, anil was usually retained fur life.‘ It is 
called pBiNciPATus; and hence .afterwards the emperor was named 
1‘rincepg, which tvovd properly denotes only rank, and not power. 
In choosing senators, regard was had not only to their rank, 

but also to their age and fortune_The age at which one might 

he chosen a senator,° is not sufficiently ascertained; although 
it appears that there was a certain ago requisite.’ Anciently sena¬ 
tors seem to have been men advanced in years, as their name iin- 

t ioi-Ls.' But in after times the o.Tse was otherwise. It seems pro- 
lable, however, that the age required for a senator was not be¬ 
low thirty; from certain laws given to foreign nations, at different 
times, in imitation of the Itomiins,’ for there is no positive as¬ 
sertion on this subject in the classics. f 

The first civil oflice which gave one admission into the senate 
was the quaestnrship, which some have imagined might lie en 
.joyed at Iweiity-fivp, and consequently that one might then be 
cliosAi a senator.’" Others think at twenty-seven, in the author 
rity of Ihilybius, vi. 17. who says, that the Romans were obliged 
to serve ten years in (he army before they could pretend to any 
civil magistracy; an^ as the military age was seventeen, of con¬ 
sequence that one might be made quaestor at twenty-seven, but 
few obtained that office so early; and Cicero, who often boasts 
tliat he had acquired nil the honours of the city, without a re¬ 
pulse in any, and each in his proper year," or os soon as he 
could pretend to it by law, had passed his tliirtietli year bolure 

1 qui v1v»reDt, fuii- 7 Clr d« le|f» Manll. U Tie- In Verr. ii. 49. 

Z MhiaielUB on SnnilB. ict. HI* Tm. Ann. iv. Plin, hp f. 63. 

I Liv uill, SuMa 5 isir. xnviu 13. iKkir. 9 C&U 6. Cif. lU Iron Di'io lioii lii 
Au^. a;. Dm. u. la, 4 . 1 , H. . Snu. B, Ot. K. r. bJ. UJ. 
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he obtained (lie i)uuis(»rship, wliinh ho adiiiiiiislered the year 
following' in fciioily. !mi that the usual age of enjoying the quxs- 
torship,' and of I'ourso of being chosen ii senator, in the time 
of ( licero, seems to have been thirty-niie. 

But although a person had enjoyed the quaestorship, ho did nut 
on that account become a senator, unless he wag chosen into that 
order by the cenBoi's.“ But be bad ever after the right of coming 
into tile senate, and of giving ills opinion on any question.* 
About tliis, liowBver, writers are not agreed. It is at least cer¬ 
tain, that there were some offices wliich gave persons a legal title 
to be chosen into the senate.'' Hence, perliaps, tliu scn.itors are 
sometimes said to liave been chosen by the pc iple,-' And Cicero 
often in his orations declares, that lie owed his seat in the senate, 
as well as his oilier honours, to llie favour of tlie people." I’er- 
Bons alsoproeured admission into tlie senate by military service.’ 

When Sylla, after the destruction occasioned liy Ills civil wars 
and pro.sci'iplioiis, (liiiiiglit proper to admit into the senate about 
3(10 eipiitos, he alloived the people to give their vote ropeeruing 
each of llicm in an a.s.seiuhly by tribes.* But Dionysius says, tliat 
Sylla .sup]ilied tlie senate with .any persons tliiil occurred to him, 
V. 77. and priihahly admitted some of the lowest rank.® 

The Fliiuicn of Jupiter had a seat in the senate, in right of his 
oBice, a privilege which none of the other priests ciijoyinl." 

Angusliis granted to the sons of sei!ator.s after they a.ssunicd 
the maitly f;own, the right of wearing the latus cluviis, and of 
being present at tiie debates of tiie senate, that tlius lliey miglil 
liecume tiie sooner acquainted witli public utlairs." Tliey also 
liad llio privilege of wearing tlie crescent on tlicir slioes.'* 

No one could he chosen into the senate who had exercised .a 
low trade, or wlio.-e father had been a slave;'* hut this was not 
always observed, .\ppins Claudius Caeiais first disgraced" the 
senate, by eleertng into it the sons of freedraeii,'* or the grand¬ 
sons, according to LSiietonius, who says, that lihertiui, in the time 
of -Appius, did not denote those wl |0 were freed, hot their pro* 
geny," a ilisLinction wliieli no where occurs in the classics. Bex. 
-Aur. Victor calls those chosen by Apples ubehtini." But no¬ 
body regarded that election, whatever it was, as valid, and the 
next consuls tallied the senate in the order of the roll whieli 
had been in use before the eensurship of Appius." It appears, 
however, that freediiien were admitted into the senate, at least 
towards the end of the republic. Cor Diun Cassius, speaking of 

1 «lnR nuftftnria. He asacrls tliB cjiur Hnr. SpI. i. G. SI, ^44, 

' S (H’lL lii. 19. turns in ieriiiii. B ii'iQ. itl. H3. 14 'inqulnavU vel defar* 

3 Cic, in V«rr. v. 11, in Verr. ir. Jl. pm M Liv, suvii. 9. Cir. uiuvii, 

Kji, ad P&tn. li. 7, I'IupdI. 50. Aii.iv,',;, 1.1 liligrtlnorum fiUia 
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the censoi-sliip of Appius Clnudius, and Fisn, the father-in-lnw of 
Caisar, A. U. 704, says that Appius excluded nut unly nil freed- 
■nen,' but nlso ninny nublemen, nnd nmnng the rest t'nllust the 
historian,* fur linving been engnj^ed in an intrigue nith Fnusta, 
tile daughter of Sylla, and wife of 31ilo.* Ctesar admitted 
into the senate nut only his olBccrs, but even his tnereenury 
soldiers, all of nhuiii Augustus removed/ at which time he was so 
apprehensive of danger, that when he presided in tlie senate, he 
always wore a coat of mail under his robe, nnd a sword, with ten 
of the stoutest of hissenaturian friends standing round his chair.* 
In the year of lloiue S.'io, a law was made that no senator, or 
father of a senator, should keep a bark above the burden of 300 
amphorai, or eight tons; fiir this was reckoned suftlcient to carry 
their grain from their farms, nnd it seemed below a senator to 
reap advantage by nierclmndisc.^ 

Anciently no regard seems to have been paid to the fortune 
of a senator,^ aiiil when it was first Kxed does not appear. 
But in the flourishing state of tlio republic, as we learn from 
Suetonius, it behoved every senator to have at least ei(jht hundred 
sestertia, or 800,000 sestertii, which are computed to amount to 
between six and seven thousand pounds sterling; nut annually, but 
for their whole fortune. Augustus raised it to 1200 sestei tin, nnd 
supidied the deficiency to those who had not that suiii." Cicero 
also mentions a certain fortune as requisite in a senator.* 

livery lustrum, i. e. at the end of every fifth year, the senate 
was reviewed by one of the censors; and if any one by his be¬ 
haviour had rendered himself unw orthy of that high rank, or had 
sunk his foi-tune below that of a senator, his name was passed 
over by the censor in reading the roll of senators; nnd thus he 
was held to be excluded from the senate.*” But this, though 
disgraceful, did not render persons injinnous, ns ^len they weie 
condemned at a trial; for the ignominy be removed by 

ihe next ceiisurs, or they might obtain offices which again pro¬ 
cured them admittanre into the senate, as was the case with C. An- 
toniifci, who was consul with Cii'ero;" and with P. Lentulus, who 
was prmtor at the time of l.'aliline’s conspiracy.” 'I'lius also Sal¬ 
lust the historian, that he might recover his senatorian dignity, was 
made prostor by Caisar,** and afterwards governor of Numidia 
, where he did notact as he wrote,” but by rapacity nnd extortion 
accumulated a great fortune, which he left to his grand-nephew.** 
ihis indulgence of being enrolled in the senate as supernu¬ 
merary members, without a formal election, was first granted to 
magistrates by the censors, A. 11. GtlS.” 

i . **'J''* 5i*U I 2. 41. 7 oeiism. PUiu »iv. \, 13 Din- 52. 

- Uiii. iL li.J. 4 OJo. nlll. Si. lit),. 2'. B Supu Amu. -11. 1* fii« i 't*** 

A ^uo tleprehctniui. klriti. 25. At 44. B !• am. xili. 3. ,oef Airyorv. tJ. iltii. ti. 

viF'II UpIL 3 Sui*l, An ■. 33. in rnntm a h 'lhilD. 1.3 lai’. Aim, lii. 
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Tliere was a list of the senators,' where all their names were writ¬ 
ten, which, by the appointment of Au^stus, used to be annually 

K asted up in the senate house, and the name of any senator who 
ad been eondemued by a judicial sentence, was erased from it." 

3. BAnOES AND FniVIlEOES OK SENATOnS. 

The badges’ of senators were, 1. The Latus damn, nr Tunica 
lutictavia, i- e. a tunic or waistcoat w'ith an oblong broad stripe 
of purple, like a ribbon, sewed to it on tlie fore part. It was 
broad, to distinguish it from tliat of the eijuites, who wore a 
narrow one. 3. iJlack buskins reaching to the middle of tho 
leg, with the letter C in silver on the top of the footA Hence 
calceos mutarc, to become a senator.’ 3. A particular place at 
the public spectacles, called oacHEsiaA, next the stage in the 
theatre, and next the arena in the auiphitlieatre." Tliis was (irst 
granted them by 1’. Cornelius Scipio the elder, in his consulship, 
A. U. 55d. Hence Orchestra is put for the senate itself.' 

In the games of the circus, the senators sat proniiscunii.sly with 
the other citizens, till the emperor Claudius assigned them pe¬ 
culiar su.ats there also.* 

On solemn festivals, when sacrifices were ofl'ered to .Tupiterby 
the magistrates,* the senators had the sole right of feasting pub¬ 
licly in the Capitol, dressed in their .senatorian robes, and such 
as were proper to the ofliccs which they had home in the city.'" 
When Augustus reduced the number of the senate, he reserved 
to those who were excluded, the badge of their dress, and the 
privilege of sitting in the orchestra, and of coming to these 
public entertainments.'' 

+. ASSEMBLINM OK THE SE.NATE, AND TIME AND PLACE OF ITS MERTINB. 

The senate was assembled'^ at first by the kings, after the ex¬ 
pulsion of Tartjuin, usually hy the consuls, and in their ab.sence 
liy the proitors, also by the dictator, master of horse, decemviri, 
military tribunes, interrex, prefect of the city, and hy the tribunes 
Ilf the commons, who could summon the senate althouglg. the 
consuls w ere present, and even against their will.'* 'I'he em¬ 
perors did not preside in the senate unless when invested with 
consular authority.'* 

The senators were summoned'’ anciently by a public officer, 
named viatuu, because he called the senators from the country,'* 
or by a public crieb, when any thing had happened about which 

I album ceniilorium, r> rii-. riui>nt, 47. 11 puhlicc PiiuUnili jux. Or.'il. iiu 1. Oall.iiv.fi. 

vcl dKnypAf’o 7 Lit', xxxiv, Sd, Juv. 11 |irhint'|iB pro'Biilebul, 
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iliR senators were to be cionsultcil li.Tslily, and without delay,' 
but in later times by an edict, appointini; the time and place, 
and published several days before, not only at llunic, but some 
times also in the other cities of Italy." 'ihe cause of a.ssembliiio; 
it used also to be added." 

If any senator refused or nep^lected to attend, be was punislied 
by a line and dislrainini; liis •I'ouds,'' unless he had a just eveiise. 
Thu tine was imposed by him who held the senate, anil pledges 
were taken till it was (laid. Hut after sixty or sixty-live years 
of as'e, senators luigiit attend or not as they pleased." 

The senate could not bo held but in a temple, that is, in a 
place consecrated by the aiiA-urs, that thus their deliberations 
mi!>-ht be rendered more solemn.'' 

Anciently there were but three places nbcrc the senate used 
to be heldtwo within the city, and the temple of llelloiia vvitli- 
uiit it. Afterwards there were more places, as the temples of 
Jupiter Stator, Apollo, 31ars, Vulc.an, Tellus; of Virtue, I'aith, 
fioricurd, &c. ' Alsu the t.'uria Hostilia. .liili.a, (Ictaria, and I’oiii- 
jieia; whieh last was .shut up after the death of (.'eesar, liecausc 
he was slain in it." These curiu; were consecrated as temples liy 
the auji'urs, but not to any particular deity. VVlicn Jlaiiiiibal 
led bis army tu Hume, the senate was held in the laimp of Klac- 
ciis the proconsul, betwixt the Porta Gollina and I'isriuilin.n.'' 
\Wien a report was brought tliat an ux had spoken, a thing fre¬ 
quently mentioned iu ancient authors, the senate was held under 
the open air.'“ 

llu two special ociaisions the senate was always held without 
liie city, ill the temple of Hellona or of Apollo ; fur the recoptirjii 
ot foreign ambns.sadors, especially of tin ,se who came from ene¬ 
mies, wlioiii they did not cliouse to admit into the city; and to 
give audience" to their own generals, who were never allowed 
to eoiue within the walls while in actual coiiiniaiEl. 

The senate met" at staled times, oii the kalends, nones, and 
ides of every month ; unless when the comilia were licid, Fur 
on -hose days " it was not lawful to bold a senate,nor on un¬ 
lucky day.s,"' unless in dangerous coiijuiitjures, in wliicli case the 
senate might pustpone the coniiliii." ' 

All urdinary meeting of the senate was called scnalus leuiti- 
Hus.'" If an extraordinary senate was given to ambassadors or 
otliBisj for any rca.son whatever, it used to be called indictus nr 
EDiCTus, and then the senators were usually siimmuiiud by an 

ILiv.Ui.SBs 4 miilcia et iil.;noria H Fcvtiu, Suft, Jul, H9. It I..-! ''.'.hn, 
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odict, whereby anciently those were ocdered to attend who were 
PATREs, and who were conscbipti,’ but afterwards, “those who 
were senators, and wlio had a rijvlitto deliver their opinion in the 
senate." Qui senatori s, quibusqiic in senotii sententiain dicere 
liceret, iit ade.sseiit; and sunieliiiics, ut adessent frequeiites, ao 
VIII. CAU hecembr. 

No decree of the senate could be made unless there was a 
quorum.^ AVliat that was is uncertain, llcfnre the times of 
Sylla, it seems to have been lOl).* [Tnder Augustus it was 400, 
which, however, that empemr altered.^ If any one wanted to 
hinder a decree from licing passed, and suspected there was not a 
quorum, he said to tlie magistrate presiding, numera senatum, 
Count the senate.'' 

Augustus enacted, that an ordinary meeting of the sen,ate should 
not be held ofteucr then twiie a month, on tlic Kialends and Ides; 
and ill the niontlis of LSepteiiiber and (Jetober, that only a certain 
niinihcr chosen by lot should altciid.' This regulation was made 
under pretext of casing l!ie senators, but in reality with a view to 
diminish their authority, by giving them lc.ss frequent opportiini- 
tie.s Ilf exercising it. -Augustus ciiosc a council for himself every 
six niontlis,^ to consider bel'orehand what things should be laid 
before a full house." 

The senate met always of course on the first of .lanuary, fur the 
inauguration of the new consuls, who entered into their ollice on 

that day, and then usu.ally there w.is a crowded house_llo who 

liiid the /cisccs presided, and cimsiilted the fathers, first, about 
what pertained to religion,"' about siicrificing to the gods, expiat¬ 
ing prodigies, celebrating games, inspecting the books of the 
sibyls, &c.," iie.vt, about liiiuiau aflairs, namely, the raising of 
armies, the management of wars, the provinces, kr,. 'I'he con¬ 
suls were then said to consult the senate about the republic in 
, gener.il,'" and nJl about particular things.'" The s iiue was the case 
in dangeiMus junctures, when the senate was consulted abuut the 
safety of the republic." '1 he iiiiiiith of February was cuiunionly 
devoted to hear embassies and the demands of the provinces." 

5. MANNER OF HOLIUNO AND CONSULTINS THE SENATE. 

The magistrate, who was to hold the senate, iifl'ercd a .sacrifice, 
and took the auspices, bel'ure he entered the senate-huuse. If 
the auspices were not favourable, or nut riglitly taken, the busi¬ 
ness was deferred to another day.’® 

Augustus ordered that each senator, before he took liis seat, 
should pay his devotions, wllli an olferiiig of fruiikincenso and 

I Jaiv.li.!. ^ FpsliiBin Numerii 11 IJv, viii.3- 13 Cii‘> aJ Pratr. ii. 3* 
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uine, lit tlic nllur of iJmt f;oiL in wliosu tumble llio sBiintc were ns- 
sciiibleil, llinl thus tliey iiiis^liL disrharjru their duly the mure re> 
liqiously.' When the luiu.suls entered tlic siujiilu-huiise, the sen, t- 
lers eoiumoiily ruse up to do them liunoiiiv 

'J'lic seiiiTte WMS ennsulted .ihuut every tliinst pertuininir In llic 
.administriiLiun of the shite, except the creation of luattistrates, the 
|>nssiii'; of laws, and the <Ieteriuinntion of w,ir and peace; all 
wliiidi properly helonced tn the whole lloiuan people. 'Hie .se- 
n,ite could not delermine ahout theiij^hts of liDiuan cilireiis with¬ 
out the order of the people.^ 

When a full house w.is nsseiuhled, the inaicistrale presldiiitt', 
whether consul or praHor, iicc. laid the husincss before them in a 
set form ; siiieo noxcii, kadstcw, kki-ix, KomusATtra sit ; uni' kuimcs 
AO VOS, PATiiKS cuN.scniPTi. 'I lieii, the senators were a.d.ed Ihcir 
npiniiin in this form : oic, sr. eusTuinn, yum cknsks or quid kikiii 
rCACET I* QUia TIBI VIDKiril !■' 

Ill ashint; (he oidiiioii.s of the seualors, the same order was not 
always observed ; hut usually the 2 trinurj).i neiinfiiti was lirst de¬ 
sired tn deliver his opinion, unless where Iherevvere cuiisids elect, 
who w ere always a.sked first, and then the rest of the seiialors ac- 
cordintf to their diuiiity, coiisvlaren, pruturii, (eilititii, triliinu- 
tii, et rjtiaisfiirii, whicli is also tlioiifrlit to have been their order in 
siltiiiif.-’ The henehe,s onwhicli the senators sal, were probably of 
a loiijf form, as that lucntiimed by .liuenal l<i7if/a aulicilrn, ix. 
and disliiiet from one another, each fit to hold all Ihc senators of 
a |iarticular description; some of them shorter, as those of the tri- 
huiies, which seem to have held only a siii{>le ]iersoii.'' The con¬ 
suls sat ill the most disliiipiished place, on their ciirule chairs.^ 

As fho consuls elect were first asked tlicir opiiiliiii, so the pnetors, 
tribunes, fic. elect, seem to have had the same preference before 
the rest of their order. He who held the Semite might ask first 
any one of the same order lie Ihoujcht proper, wliicli lie did from 
respect or friendship.'^ L'enators were siimetiiiies asked llieir 
opinions by private persons.'' 

' 'I’tie consuls used to retain through ihe winde year the same 
i iil.''r which they had ohsorved iu the hegiiining of their office 
liut in later times, especially under the empernrs, they were asked 
in what order the migistrate who presided thouglit proper.’" 
ii'lien they were all asked their opinions, they were said per- 
riiyari, and the senate to he regularly consulted nr the affair to 
he delihcr<ited about, ordine cuasuli." Aiigustiis observed Jio 
certain rule in askiug the opinions of the senators, that thereby 
they iiiig'lit be rendered the more attentive.'" 

1 Aiir. a3. (T, 1.1. Fun. vili. 4. Vnrr, v. II. Tic. I'osl Jll Suet. Jul> SI. C)r> 

~ Oil , I'is. Ik. ti aul» liid. Cir. l tii, i. ri’dit, in .Sengt, 7> i.iv. AII. i. 11. i'liii. K|i> is* 

.i Diiiiy. II. 14. Lit. 7. Civ. K.tm. lii. v.-l'Mioll. iy, 111. *i». 7. 11. 

t. .)ii. Nui'l. f Idi-il. '(I- b mulli I rt.ulmi.tiii. ul- II Stic. 1,1. !i. :itl< 

* 1. i. 11. I*, s, 7 Cif. lij. \ Cii, IV’ l. i|iii‘iilij siirn I iiimiilli, s jfitl Vi. I’lin. I*(ii, liC. 

^ l 1. Oiii. 31'. C.i. PhiJ. 'S L'nr. iiil Ati, ail £l. Ill iiivill-., (li Koiii.i.S. In SuvU Ati”, i3, 
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Nothing' could be laid herorc the senate against the will of the 
I'.onsuls, unless by the tribunes of the people, who might also give 
their negative’ against any decree, by the solemn word veto; 
which was called intirceding.'^ This might also be done by all 
tvho had an equal or greater authority than the magistrate pre¬ 
siding. If any person interceded, the sentence of the senate 
was called senatcs aoctobitas, their judgment or opinion,“ and 
not senates coiistiht/m or di cnium, their cni'iiiuaiid. tjo likewise 
it Avas named, if the senate w as held at an improper time or place,* 
nr if all the formalities’’ were not observed, in which case the 
matter was referred to the people, or was afterwards confirmed by 
a formal decree of the senate." But ivlien no mention is made of 
intercession or informality, auctoritas sennius is the same Avith 
consultum.’’ They are sometimes also joined ; thus, senatus cun- 
sulti aucloritnn, Avhich Avas the usual inscription of the decrees of 
the senate, and marked Avith these initial letters, S. C. .A.® 

'I'hc senators delivered their opinion,® standing; whence one 
Avas said to be raised,’® Athen he Avas ordered to give his opinion, 
But AA’bcn they only assented to the opinion of another, they con- 
tinned sitting.*’ The principal senators might likew ise give their 
opinion about any other thing, besides AAli.at aaos proposed, Avliich 
they thought of advantage to the state, and require that the con.sul 
AA ould lay it before the senate; Avhi ch Tacitus calls, er/redi relation- 
tin. They Avere then said cExsEnE riferi ndvin lie ahqua rc, or rt- 
Idtionem postulare.'^ b’or no private senator, not even the consul- 
elect, Avas allowed to prnpnse to the senate any question himself. 
Sometimes the Avliole hnu.«e called nut for a particular motion.’" 
And if the consul hesitated or refused, which he did by saying, 
SB coNsiDEBARE vELCE, the Other magistrates, Avho had the right 
of holding the senate, might do it, even ng.ainst his tvill, parti cu¬ 
larly the tribunes of the people.” Hence Augustus Avas, hy a de¬ 
cree of the senafb, invested with the power of tribune for lil'e, that 
he niightlay any one thing he pleased before the senate every meet¬ 
ing, although he was not consul.’" .And the succeeding emperors 
obtained from the senate the right of laying before them one, 
tAVO, or more things at the same meeting; Avhiidi Avas called Jvs 
vrimm, secmidee, tertias, quartos, et quintos retationis. In those 
times the senator avIio gave his opinion iirst, was called prirnm 
sententioe senator.^'' 

It was not laAvful fur the consuls to interrupt those that spoke, 
although they introduced in their speech many things foreign to 
the subject; which they sometimes did, that they mi^it waste the 

1 morgm herre, A Cie. ad M e. i. 13. 13 Cir. pro Doin. 27. 

2 inifrewleri'. C Dio. ly. 3. ( ir. Ep. )l verhn nisantiebAniur, Snil, C>iL -IB. 

a Cit. Li"hk. iii. a.flplL Fniii. 1 li. Til-. F..iit. V. a. 1’liit. 14 Cii. pro I.?c. Miiiiil, 

xir.7 Liv. iv. 97. Cic. * (lie. Lfgg. ti 19. I’lin.'ti. pro SHkt.Sn, LuIni. 

r«m. \,i ylii. 8, b Lie. H N^ll. ('aL M) riin. 16. 

# kIwbo iftmiiorfl «u( V ■rnlnnliitm dicehnnl. K.|< vl, 9. 1tc. Ann. 15 Ut , liii. 32. 

l<KO. iU excilRTL LU. Ik. S. xiti.iii. IG \ u| ■•.i. ti CapUoL 
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day in speaking.* Far nn new refercnre could be made after tlio 
lenth hour, i. e. four o’clock afternoon according to our manner of 
reckoning, nor a decree passed after sunset.^ Hence Cicero, in 
blaming tlie decrees of Antony, calls them SCta vespehtina.^ We 
read, liiinercr, of the senate’s being assembled at midnight, upon 
the arrival of an express front one of the consuls, >p. Furiiis, 
Ih.at he was besieged by the -Fgui and Volsci, A. U. 2!)0,’ and 
of a person haranguing till it was so late that lights were call¬ 
ed for.“ 

Those who grossly abused this right of speaking without inter¬ 
ruption, were sometimes forced to give over speaking,'’ by the 
noise and clamour of the other senators.* kAometimes magis¬ 
trates, Avhen they made a disagreeable motion, were silenced 
in this inanricr.’ So when a senator threw out abusive lan¬ 
guage against any one, as Catiline did against Cicero and others, 
the whole senate bawled out against him," 

This used also to happen under the emperors. Thus Fliny, 
speaking of himself, after the death of Domitian, says, Finin. In- 
cipU respontJere Vijcnlo ; netiio patitnr ; obturbatiir, ohgtrepitnr ; 
ttiieo quidtm vt diccrct ; aooo, patbes c., nf.mf. cooatis iwPLonAKE 
AuxiLicM TBiBUNOEU.il. Et statim Muritia tribuiius, pebhitto 
TIBI, via cLABissiME, vEjp.NTo, DicERF., Tunc quoqiie, rtclamalur.'" 
The title of clabissimus was at this lime given to all the senators, 
but formerly only to tbe leading men. 

Sometimes tbe speecbes of senators were received with shoots 
of applause. And the must extravagant expressions of approba¬ 
tion were bestowed on tliespeaker.s.*‘ 

The consul, or presiding iiiagistr.ate, seems to have exercised 
different powers in tlio senate at different times.** 'iVhcn Cato 
one day, to prevent a decree from being passed, attempted to 
waste the day in speaking, Ciesar, then consul, ordered him to 
be led to prison, whereupon the house rose to fullow him, w!iii;h 
niade Ciesar recall his urder.*' 

If any one in delivering his opinion had iiieluiled several dis- 
tini'ltariiclus, some of which might be approved aiidolliersrejeet- 
ed, it was usual to rorpiire that tbe opinion might he divided, 
and that each particular might he proposed apart; and therefore 
tiny senator might say, divide.** 


I ut diem dicendo oxi* scin, I, p. dplendii vp| 
n»rt>nt, coniiimen*n|, al) nmrii 

Vt lulleroutt Oil*. Verr. ■I'nau nTly.inaiiiiu vsii 
><>31^t Cir. ].ra Diiin.-1. I jbs 

d Sea, Trenq. ^ 11 , r, Ofaliuni velnini’iiter ali 

ullt Oell. lir.?. oinnifiii re*Unintuui 

3 Ptiil. Ui, In. Kit. Id. Fain. i. li. 

4 Uiuii)', ix,63. iniU.SGt 9 obitrrpara ooiai't. 

illAlia Iditeniia, SalLUat-3]. 

Pliiutp. Iv. B. JO K|». II. IJ. "After 

“ J had riaikhed. V 1 '’hIb 

J All, iy.SS. aUrrailed to replr; 

* Cienliiin eit re- but Uie I’Purral eia- 

Tmi <ic lAdurrudu mour /aited aKiuiat 


him nnl|irrniilliiiij'ttliii ad evnaeadiifn actla- 

to k'll Dll. 'I hupe. ni/ hiutuni fnl, quoil mil"! 

lords,' a.id Uf, 'you reaMnnlibiia, Min. Fp> 

will not nliliiie iiiH In Iv. 9. Nun fi'rn qnia- 

iiii|ilarf the dtsistance quasi in aenulu Init, 

ol' tilt* Irihunri.' hn* qui non niP rumplprliw 

lupdialrly tlic tribune retur, eiD.si'iiUrplur, 

blurniu cited Dili,* you Gerlatlmquif Lude ou* 

have my leave, moit mularet, lil. iv. 13. 

illuatriaui Velvnln, In 14 Cir. Oral. iii. 1. 
prDceeiL' Hut iiill IJ iv. 111. 

UiB clamaor wua re> 14 Cli. Kenu L 2, .Se* 
newedi" nsc, Fit. 2l, Aicem bt 

11 Xliui, Cnnai’ra’t'iiii Cie. 3lilt h. 
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In inaltci's of very great importance, the senators sometimes 
ilclivcrcd their opinions upon otith.‘ 

Several ilifferent questions might ho referred to the senate by 
different magistrates in the same meeting.^ 

When any magistrate made a motion, he was stii d veuba faceue ; 

HEFERBB veJ DEFEItBE AO SESATUM, Or CONSltlEEE 5KNATUM J)K AlIOUA 
EE ; and the senators, if they ajijirovcd of it, eelationem ACCirREK. 

When different n|)ininn5 w ere delivered, the senators cxiiressed 
their assent, some to one and some to another, variously, by their 
looks, nodding with their heads, stretching out their hands, &c.‘ 
The senators who spoke usually addressed themselves to the 
whole house, by the title of vateks consceipti; sometimes to the 
consul or person who presided, someliiiies to bolh.“ They com¬ 
monly concluded their sjiecches in a certain foiaii: qoawe euo 
ITA CENiSEO ; or, rUCET ir.ITIIE, Qiiou c. pansa vp:eb* fecit 

DE—DE p:a EP; ITA CENSKO ; OP QI’.E CUM ITA SINT; Or QUAS OB EES, 

ITA CHNSEO.' fsoiiieliiiies they used to read their opinion,and a 
decree of the senate was made according to it.“ 

When a senator did not giic an entire assent to the opinion 
of any one, hut tliooght that something should he added, he said, 
SKivviLio AssENTiOE, ET HOC AMPiaus CENspn') ; whicli was called, 
addere snUenlifS vel in sententinm.^" 

0. MANNF.E OF MAKINO A nKCEEp; OF THE SENATE. 

When sever.'il dififerent opinions had been olTcrod, and each 
suiiported by a nuniher of senators, the ennsul or magistrate pro- 
si iliiigr might lirst put to the \nte wiiiili opinion he pleased,** or 
siippre.ss altogether what he dis.ipproved.*- And herein consisted 
tlie chief power of the consul in the senate, liut even this was 
sometimes eiiiitested by tlie irilniiies.*'* 

A dei ree of the .senate was made by a sc)>aratioii *’ of tlie sena¬ 
tors to dill'erenl jiarls of tile house, lie wiio presided said, “ l.et 
those who are of .siirh an opinion pass over to that side ; those 
who think differently, to this.”*** lienee ire pedlOun in senten- 
tiam aiicnjus, to agree to any one's opinion; n\n\ disccdire y, 
transire in alia oinma, fur conlrariiiin sentin."' Frequentes 
lerunt in alia omnia, a great m.'ijorily went into the contrary opi¬ 
nion. h'rtqurns senatus in alia unmia iif, discessit.^' 'I'he phrase 
ALIA OMNIA, w as iisod Instead of gui nun censetis, sc. hue, from 
a motive of superstition.**' 

Those seiiaiors who only voted, but did not spe.ak, or, as some 

] jurat!, i.iv. kivi. Jli, vi. 15, Sail. Cjl. 51. nuHin^cniiiulei, ciL 

411. kli .'Jl. Tot. r >all, r 1.11. 11 scntniiiiaiit prwitnm K.liii. 1. 2. 

Aiin.iv.‘J]. 7 I ti. Pi.II. ill, 15. V. 4. iTunuin Ufc ut tu cmo 14 ] itr tiifsMklrineni. 

Z Cit'.]^l^U YU. 1. Lit'. ix. T. tlisirattlo ticrt'i, CtC. LS qui hoc cpiiictli, 

XXI. Sli F I'.p ttcrij-lo (liecre, Cic« Kant. i. Z. s. ib'. illut* tr.Yit>Ue. tiui alia 

8 I'ici lit Pio. 13. Liv. ii. Kuui.i.lK. 1:2 urgin'a<* oninla, in Iihiic pulfoi. 

SM. Din M'lit'-niiam aligu* lurum. L'ki. Bt'll. Cif. lb Plln. E|it > iUi 14. _ 

4 Tir. Hill. Iv. 4> jiii. xel iu ul ille efla- 1. 1. 17 IV. Fani. i. li. rliL 

4 l/ir. PI Lit', (iniftim. xi-bit. U iiiUP ip ojipnrlpro 13. x. 12. 

Uie« I'Jiil. ntu I. Lit. ID Uu. Piiil xiii. CL tlii:(‘f6i')ni*iu l..cvu', IK oii*iiu» cduta, Fi^U 
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sny, who hail the right of voting Init not of sjieakiiig, wcro I'allcil 
i KUAiui,* heoansB thry signiiieu their o|iinioii liy tlieir feet, and 
not liy their tongues: or, aceoriling to others, bceaiise not hav¬ 
ing borne a curule iiiagistrary, they went to the senate on ford.'' 
Jiut, aeeurdiiig to l*jiny, anoiently all the senators went to the 
senate on foot; and the privilego of being carried thither in a 
I'll ariot was never granted to any one hnt itletellns, who had 
lost Ids sight ill rescuing the PnlUidiiiiii, or iniage of J’allas, 
from tile temple of Vesta wlicn in llanies.’’ 

lie who had first prii|iiised llie opinion,* or wlio had heen the 
priviciii.il speaUer in favour of it, the l onsiil, nr whuever it was.' 
passed over lirst, and those wlin agreed with him follnweil.'' 
'Ihiise who dill'ered went to a dilfei'ent part of the liiuise ; and 
into wliatever p.art niost of tlie senators went, the eiiiisid said of 
it, “ This .seems to he the m.aiority.”' T hen a ileeree of the se¬ 
nate was made aeenriliiig to llieir iipiiiioii,’' and the names of 
those who had heen inest keen for the decree, were usually |ire- 
lixetl tu il, whieli w ere called jucroaiTaTKs vel pr/i- 

■s'tnyjte, because they stayed to see the deeree iiuiile oul.^ .’■'i- 
nahts cunsiiltum tn pcrsc.riptiwii'. mf, of that foriii, tii that clieel.*'’ 
Anciently the letter T' was suhseriluMl, if lire triluiiies did not 
give tlieir negative,' for at lii'st (he triliuiie.s were not aduiiited 
into the senate, hut sat bofore the senate-huuse on heiu'lies, till 
the decrees of the senate were hroiiglit to llieni for their ,'ip|iro- 
hatiuu or rejeetion.'* T'his, however, was (he rase only fur a 
very short time ; fur A. lI. 3it), we litiil t’anulciiis, one of llieir 
iiuiiibor, speaking in the senate, iiiid Dionysius says they were 
adiiiillcd soon after tlieir institution.*- 

ll lieu a decree of tlie senate was made, without any npiiiioiis 
being asked or given, the fiaheis were said, pi-ih/m.-i J'lrrr .'i;/.- 
taUium ; and the decree w.as called sf.natcs cossumi m i’i:c ms- 
CESSIONKM.** Jiut when ll'.e opinions of tlie senaLoi'.. were ;;;.!\i d, 
it was simply called scnaics coNsti.TLM.** Altlimigli it w;is llieu 
also made per diacessiotwui; and if the seiiiile was uoaiiimous, 
the ^i.ivLush was said In he made siiia tillu viirkto'lc, Jl' the eiin- 
trary, in mai/na vuridatn xciUenliarum.'^ 

ill decrpoiiig a snpplieatiun to any general, the opinions iil 
the senators were alwiivs asked; lienee Ciiero hlaiiies .Antony 
for omitting this, in tlie case of Lepidns."’ lieforu the vote nas 
|mi,'‘ and wliile tlie debate was going on, the niembeis nseil to 
lake their seats near that person whose opinion they ap|irined, 


^ A. I-}**!!, i»i. ig, 5 |iiiiirFpt vfl out lor U m i ilAt-Ti.ln gtllnrniri 1. I*liil, i.i. SuM. 'lU^ 

I U. A II. U U', Uv. I’OllC. 11 . I. K. bl'InAlMS rtlll« ill Jl 

B A llt-li. lit, IR. J. rijii'ii-lfiiili li'sU*!! I'lJi I. )l r'ti, III f'is, g. 

•» H isL Nat. V'j, 4^'. s. 6 I'liii, I-'v. iJ. II. 10 (jn*. Fisiit. v a. Jfi I'll. pto .•st kI, 

, . 7 liAtc jMfs uioiiii vlJo* II 1 jI. li 7. J't f ill . I )• I*. 

'< ^ui ■'■utAntiani semi.i. tur. IJ i.iV. iir, J. Utmiy, vjj. 1* aid* liiacoilbicincin 

[" prv«ll|u»ct, C.v.ui fl hiliL I'u ii JJ I'll. I". l.ll'Uln. 
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and tbe opinion of liim who was joined by llie greatest number, 
was called sententia maxime keequens.' 

1^'oinotimes the consul brought from home in writing tbe 
decree which he wished to be passed, and the senate readily 
agreed to it.“ 

When secrecy was necessary, the clerks and other attendants 
were not adiiiiltcd; but what passed was wrilfen out by some of 
the senators.^ A decree made in this manner was called taci- 
TCM.* Some think the smatores pedarii were then likewise ex¬ 
cluded.'’ 

Julius Caesar, when consul, appointed that what was done in 
the senate, should be published, which also seems to have been 
done formerly." fiut this was prohibited by Augustus." An 
account of their procecding.s, however, was .always made out; 
and under the succeeding emperors we tind some senator chosen 
fur this purpose." 

Public regi.slers" w'ere also kept of what was done in the 
assemblies of tlie people, and courts uf jirsticc; also of births 
and funerals, of marriages and divorces, kr,, wliieh served ns a 
fund of information for hi.storiaiis ; hence diubna uhbis acta,'" 
ACTA popuLi," ACTA puBLiCA,'" UEB.ANA, usually called by the sim¬ 
ple name acta.'" 

bENATUs coNsuLTDiH and DECRKTUti are used promiscuously tn 
denote what the senate decreed but they were also disiiii- 
guished as a genus and specic.s, decretuin being soincliiues put 
for a part of the 8 Ctum, as when a province, an honour, or a 
supplication was decreed tn any one.'" JJccretum is likewise ap¬ 
plied to others besides the senate; as, dveretn consulum, nngu. 
rum, pontijicum, decurionum, Ccesaris, principis,judicis, &c., so 
likewise consulla, but more rarely j ns, consiUla sapimUmi, the 
maxims or opinions, consulta belli, dotermiiintions, Gracchi}'^ 

111 writing‘a decree of the senate, the time and place w ere 
put first, then the names of those who were present at the en¬ 
grossing of it; after that the motion, with the name of the ma¬ 
gistrate who proposed it; to all which was subjoined wha* the 
senate decreed. Thus, senatvs consulti auctoritas, fridie kal. 

OCTOB. m .®DE APOBIilNlS, SCBIBENDO AUS'UEnUST, L. DOMITIOS, &<;. 
BUOD M. MARCELLOS COS. VERBA KECIT DE PHOVIN'CIIS CONSULARIBUS, 
DR EA BE ITA CENSUIT, V. CENSUERUKT, UTI, islC.'’ HoilCe WB read, 
DR EA BE SENAVUS CONSULTUS ITA CENSDIT, DSCRKVIT ; rIso PLACEHE 
BENATUi; SE.VATDM VELLE ET ^BW" CESSERE ; SENATUM EXLSTI- 
MABE, ABBITRARI, KT JUDIOARE; VIUERI SE.NATUI.'" 

I FlUu En.vui.l4, li.ll, 7 Supi. Aue. lii Tie. Ann. lii. 84. 15 F<*kt. 

8 C‘k'. FliiL 1.1. K Arlii vi?l onmmi iita- Sunt. Tib. v. I'lin. Ep. l€ Cic. Lpgg. {.24. S!1s 

3 ric. pro iSaJl, 14. riU ipnaiut coniiciro- vii. 33. iv .-i5. vlu ;J 4 . 

4 C>tpUoiln.Oerdi&ii.l3. dis. Titr, Ann, v. 1. 13 Id. ii, 15. Cic. Fin. 17 Cio. Fuin. fill- 8 , 

5 iriiifl Valrr. .Vltiii, 8 ncia, {. e. Ubul« rttl lil. ti. Plin vii. 51. KS Ciu. Liv. JiCi 

B Uinrno Aria. .SuiT. cuiDniiiiiUriL 14 Cir, L.;r. rt Soil, paoila. 
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If the tribunes interposed, it was thus marked at tlie end; 

HUIC BENATUS CONSUtTO INTEECESSIT C. CWilOS, C. PANSA, TRIB. PIEB. 

Sometimes the tribunes did not actually interpose, but required 
some time to cunsider of it, and thus the matter was delayed.' 

When the senate ordered any tbin^r to be done, these words 
were commonly added, pbimo quoqi e tempore, ns soon .as possi¬ 
ble. When they praised the .actions of any persons, they de¬ 
creed, EOS itECTK, ATQUE OBDiNE viDERi FEcissE, if the Contrary, 

EOS CONTRA REMPltm.lCAM FECISSE VIDERI.'^ 

Orders were given to the cnnsuls,“ not in an .absolute manner 
but with some exception; si vinF.RETun, si k rf.publica esse du 
CERENT, QUOD COMMODO REIPUBLIC.B FIERI POSSET, CT CONSUCES AL¬ 
TER, AMBOVE, SI F.I8 VIDEATCR, AD BELLUM PROFICISCERENTCR.'* 

IVlien the consuls obeyed the orders of the seiinle, they were 
Said ESSE vel fore in patbom potestate j and the senators, when 
they complied with the desires of the people, esse in popui.i po- 
testatp;.' 

M’hen the senate asked any thing from the tribunes, the form 
was, SENATUS CF..NSUIT, HT CUM TBIBONIS AOEBETUR,” 

The decrees of the senate, wlien written out, were laid up in 
the treasury,' where also the laws .and other writings pertaining 
to the republic were kept. Anciently tliey were kept hy the 
••cdiles in the temple of ( eres.“ The place where the public 
records wore kept was called tabularium. The decrees of the 
senate concerning the honours conferred on Caesar were in¬ 
scribed ill golden letters on column.>i of silver.'’ Several decrees 
of the senate still exist, engraven on tables of brass ; particularly 
that recorded, Liv. xxxix. IB. 

The decrees of tlie senate, when not carried to the treasury, 
were reckoned invalid.*'’ Hence it was ordained, under Tibe¬ 
rius, that the decrees of the senate, especially concerning the 
capital punishment of any one, should not be caiTied to the 
treasury before the tcntli day, that the emperor, if absent from 
the city, might have an oppurtuiiity of considering them, and, 
if li.i'ihought proper, of iiiitigating them." 

Uefore the year of the city .HOli, the decrees of the senate were 
suppressed or altered at the pleasure of the consuls, Cicero ac¬ 
cuses Antony of forging decrees.*- 
Ueorees of the senate were rarely reversed. While a ques¬ 
tion was under debate,*” every one was at freedom to expr. .-.s 
his dissent;" but when it was once determined," it was luukeii 
upon as the coinmim concern of each niHinher to support the 
upiiiioii of the inajiirity.*“ 

1 Cjr> ibiil. pro Seit*34, 6 J.iv. xavl. 3J. xxk.-1I. 11 Tar. Ann, iii, .11. 14 cniitradlBere ral dio- 

2 1.1V. i>..asiiu. •) 1,1 wraiiuiu CJiidi* Dio, Ivii. 2J. 2iuvl. IlL. Erniirr. 

3 iMSgiiiuini dsliUD Pit bintur. 7-1. Id n- (HTarta. 

cniii'ilibut. a Liv. ill. 0, 53. 12 J.iv. lii. Sii Lit. Pbil. Jh quo-l rlnrilmi J-Inpu- 

i Llv. C«i. Cio. 9 Dio. xliv. 7 > v. i. i»ii 
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After every thing was finished, the magistrates presiding dis¬ 
missed the senate by a set form: kon amflivs vos MonAsiun, f. c. 

or, NEMO VOS TENET ; NIHIL VOS MOEAMIIB ; CONSOL, CITATIS NOMINl- 
DDS, ET FEBACTA DISCESSIOKB, MITTIT SENATOM.^ 

7. FDWEB OK THE SENATE AT DIKFEHENT FEBIOPS. 

The power of the senate was difterent at different times. 
Under the regal government, the senate deliberated upon siicli 
public affairs as tlie king proposed to them; and the kings were 
Stiid to act according to their counsel,^ as tiic consuls did after¬ 
wards according to tlieir decree-^ 

Tarqiiin the Proud dropped the custom handed down from 
his predecessors, of consulting the senate about every thing; 
banished or put to death the chief men of that order, and chose 
no others in their room.* Put this king was eEpulled from tlie 
throne for his tyranny, and the regal government abolished, 
A. U. 24:t. 

After this the power of the senate was raised to the iiighest, 
Every thing was done by iis authority. The magistrates were 
in a manner only its ministers;" no law could be passed, nor 
.Tssemhly of tlie people held, without their consent.'' Put when 
the patricians began to abuse their power, and to exercise cruel¬ 
ties on the plebeians, especially after tlie death of Tarquin, A. U. 
257, tlie multitude took arms in their own defence, made a .se¬ 
cession from the city, seized on Moiis Sarer, and created tri¬ 
bunes for themselves, who attacked the authority of the sen.-ue, 
and in process of time greatly diminished it by various means; 
first, by the introduction of the comitia trihuta, and tlie exclu¬ 
sion of tlie patricians from themthen, by a law, made by 
Lietorius the tribune, tliat the plebeian magistrates should he 
created at the comitia trihutaaftorwai'ds, by a law passed at 
the comitia centuriata, by the consuls Horatius and Valerius, 
that the laws passed at the comitia trihuta should also bind tlie 
patriciansand lastly, by the law of Publilius tlie dictator, A. U. 
414, and of Mteiiius the tribune, A. U. 467,*" that before the peo¬ 
ple gave their votes, the fathers should authorise whatever the 
people should determine at tlie comitia centuriata.** Whereas, 
fiirmerly, whatever the people ordered was not ratified unless 
the senators confirmed it.*^ But the power of the senate was 
most of all abridged by the right of tlie tribunes to render tlie 
decrees of tlie senate of no effect by tlieir negative,** Still, 
however, tlie authority of the senate continued to be very great; 

I riiii. TOp, lx. Soit. 65. tm 49. crrlum evpiitum cuml- 
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for as power and majesty properly belonged to the people, so 
did authority, splendour, and dignity to the senate.' 

The senatorial) order is calleu by Cicero, “ordo amplissimns 
et sanctissimus; siiminnm populi Romani, populorumque et gen¬ 
tium omnium ac regum consiliumand the senate-house, 
“ teinplum sanctitatis, amplitudinis, mentis consilii publici, caput 
urbis, ara socioruiu, portus omnium gentium,” &c.^ Hence se¬ 
nators in foreign countries ware treated with the highest re¬ 
spect;* and as they were not allowed to leave Italy witiiouL per¬ 
mission, unless to fiicily and Uallia Narbonensis,* svhen they had 
occasion to travel abroad, they usually obtained the privilege of 
a free legation, as it was usually called," which gave them a right 
to be treated every where with the honours of an ambassador. 
In the provinces they had licturs to attend them; and if they 
had any lawsuit there, they might require that it should be re¬ 
mitted to Rome.’ The advantages of honour and respect were 
the only compensation which senators received for their atten¬ 
tion to public adiiirs." 

Although the supreme power at Rome belonged to the peo¬ 
ple, yet they seldom enacted any thing without the authority of 
the senate. In all weighty affairs, the method usually observed 
was, that the senate should first deliberate and decree, and then 
the people order." Rut there were many things of great impor¬ 
tance, which the senate always determined itself, unless when 
they were brought before the people by the intercessions of the 
tribunes. This right tlio senate seems to have had, not from any 
express law, but by the custom of their ancestors.'" 

1. The senate assumed to themselves the guardianship of the 
]tublic religion ; so that no new god coula be introduced, nor 
altar erected, nor the sibylline books consulted, without their 
order," 2. The senate had the direction of tho treasury, and 
distributed the public money at pleasure,'* They appointed sti¬ 
pends to their generals and officers, and provisions and clothing 
to their armies." 3, They settled the provinces, which were 
annifhlly assigned to the consuls and prmtors, and when it seem¬ 
ed tit they prolonged their command." 4. They nominated out 
of their own body all ambassadors sent from Rome," and gave 
to foreign ambassadors what answers they thought proper.'^ 5. 
'ihi'y decreed all public thanksgivings for victories obtained; 
and conferred the honour of an ovation or triumph, with the 
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title nf iMPRRATon, on their Ticlurious generals.’ G, They could 
decree the title nf king to any prince whom they pleased, and 
declare any one an enemy by a vote.* 7. They iiiQuired into 
public crimes or treasons, cither in liomc or the ether parts nf 
Italy, and heard and determined all disputes among the allied 
and dependent cities.* 8. Tliey exercised a power, not only of 
interpreting the laws, hut of absolving men from the obligation 
of them, and even of abrogating them.^ !). Tliey could post- 
pone the assemblies of the people, and prescribe a change of 
habit to the city in coses nf any imminent danger nr caliiniity." 

But the power of the senate was chiefly imnspicunus in civil 
dissensions or dangerous tumults within the city, in which that 
solemn decree used to be passed, “ '1 lr.it the consuls should t.ahe 
care that the republic should receive no harm.”'' By which de.. 
cree an absolute power was granted to the consuls, to punish 
and put to death wliom they pleased, witliout a trial; to raise 
forces, and carry on war wilhuut the order of the people.' This 
decree was called ultimum or kxtbemum, and “forma SGti ulti¬ 
mo necessitatis.”* By it the republic was said to be intrusted 
to the consuls." Sometimes tlic other magistrates were added.'" 
Sometimes only one of the consuls is named, as in the cuiiimu- 
tion raised by C, Gracchus, “ ut L, Opimius ennsul videret,” &c. 
because liis colleague Q. Fabius Alaximus was absent.'*' 

Although the decrees of the senate had nut properly the force 
of laws, and took place chiefly in those matters whii li were net 
provided for by the laws ; yet they were understood always to 
have a binding force, and were therefore obeyed by all ordc* . 
The consuls tliemselves were obliged to submit to them.'* '1 hey 
could he annulled or c.incelled only by the senate itself.'* Their 
force, however, in certain things was but tetiiporary ; and the 
magistrates sometimes alleged, that they were binding but for 
one year.'^ In the last age of the republic, the authority of the 
senate was little regarded liy tlic leading men and tlieir i:rea. 
tures, who, by moans of bribery, obtained from a corrupted po¬ 
pulace what they desired, in sjiite of the senate." Thus Cn%iir, 
by the Valinion law, obtained the province of Cisalpine GauL 
and lllyrieum, fur live years, from tlie people; and soon aftei- 
Gallia Coiuata or Ulterior, from the senate; the fitliers being 
afraid that, if they refused it, the people would grant him iluu 
too.'" But this corruption and contempt of tlie senate at last 
terminated in the total subversion of public liberty. 
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Ciceru imng[iiied, that in his cnnsuUhip, he had established 
the authority of the senate on a solid basis, by uniting; it with 
tlie equestrian order; thus constituting what he calls optima 
BEspuBLiCA ; and ascribes the ruin of the rejiiiblic to that coal¬ 
ition not being preserved.' Hut it was soon after broken,^ by 
the senate refusing to release Iho equites from a disadvantageous 
contract cnnceriiing the Asiatic revenues,^ which gave Giesar, 
when ('ousul, an opportunity of obliging that order, by granting 
their request, as he liad formerly obliged the popiiltice liy an 
agrarian law', and thus of artfully employing the wealth of the 
republic to enslave it.* Hoe leoes jocie. 'I'lie senate and equites 
li:id been formerly united,:' and were afteiwvards disjoined from 
similar uiotivcs. tree leoes sempbonia!, dejudiciis. 

Augustus, when he became master of the empire, retained tlie 
forms of the ancient republic, and tlie s.ame names of tlie magi¬ 
strates; ./lit left nntliing of the .ancient virtue and lilierty.'' 

idle he pretended always to act by the authority of tlie senate, 
lie artfully drew every thing to liiiii.self. 

Tiberius apparently increased the power of the senate, liy 
transferring the right of creating iiiagislr.atcs and enacting laws 
from the coinitia to the senate.' In consequence of wbicli, the 
decrees of the senate obtained the force of laws, and were more 
frequently piiblishcil. But tills was only a stiadnw of power. 
I'or tlio senators in giving their opinions depended entirely on 
the will of the prince; and it was necessary that their dei;ree.s 
slioiild be coiiririned by him. An oration of tile emperor was 
usually prelixed to them, which w.as not always delivered by 
liiiiiself, but w.as usually re.ad by one of the quuistnrs, who were 
called c vNOiDiTi.® Hence what was appointed by the decrees of 
llie senate was said to be oruliune prindpis cautnrn ; and tlicse 
orations arc soiiietiiiies put for the decrees of the senate. To 
siieli a lieiglit did tlie flattery of the sen.ators proceed, that they 
used to receive tliese speeclies with loud acidumalions, and never 
failed to a.ssent to them; which they commonly did by crying 
lull ’/WNE3, OMNKS.'' 

The messages of the emperors to the senate were called epis- 
TuL.E or I.IBKI.LI; because they we|e folded in the form of a 
letter or little hook. J. Ciesar is said to liave first introduced 
lliese lihtlli, which afterwards came to be used almost on every 
ociaasion.'” 

But the custom of referring every thing to the senate ” iv.es 
only observed till the’ Homans became habituated to slavery. 
After this, the eiiipernrs gradually began to order what tliej 
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fartn tlie public revenues.* Judges were chosen from the se¬ 
nate till the year of the city 631, at which time, on account of 
the corruption of that order, the right of judging was transferred 
from them to the equiles, by the C'emproninn law, made by C. 
Uracchas. It was again restored to the sem-ite by Sylla; but 
afterwards shared between the two orders. 

The equites who farmed the revenues were divided into cer¬ 
tain societies, and he who presided in such a society was called 
MAoisTER sociETATis.® These farmers ® were held in such respect 
at Home, that Cicero calls theip homines amplissimi, honestissimi, 
et ornatissimi; flos equitum Romanorum, omamenlum civitatis, 
firmamentum reipuUicfB* But this was far from being the case 
in the provinces, where public.ans were held in detestation,* es¬ 
pecially their servants .and assistants. 

A great degree of splendour was added to the equestrian or¬ 
der by a procession * which they made through the city every 
year on the fifteenth day of .luly,* from the temple of Honour, 
nr of 3Iars, without the city, to the Capitol, riding on horse¬ 
back, with wreaths of olive on their heads, dressed in their togm 
palmatee, or trahea, of a scarlet colour, and bearing in their 
hands the military ornaments which they had received from 
their general, as a reward for their valour.* At this time it was 
not allowable to cite them before a court of justice : such was at 
least the case under Augustus.* 

Every fifth year, when this procession was made, the equites 
rode up to the censor se.aten in his curule chair, before the 
Capitol, and dismounting, led along*" their horses in their hands 
before him, and in this manner they were reviewed." 

If any eques was corrupt in his morals, or had diminished his 
fortune, or even had not taken proper care of his hoi'se, the 
censor ordered him to sell his hDrse,‘‘and thus he was reckoned 
to be removed from the equestrian order; hence adimebe equum, 
to degrade an eques: but those whom the censor approved, 
were ordered to lead along their horses." 

At this time also the censor read over a list of the equites,*Bnd 
such as were less culpable were degraded ** only by passing 
over their names in the recital.*" M'e find it mentioned as a 
reward, that a person should not be obliged to serve in the 
army, nor to miiinlain a public horse,** hut this exemption 
could be granted only by the people.*" 

The eques whose name was first marked in the censor’s books, 
was called bquesthis oroinis pbinceps.*" or prikceps joventutis ; 
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not that in renlity the equites were all youn^i!'men, for many 
^rew old in lhat order, as ^Ifeeenas .and Atticus; .and ave find 
llie two censors, Livius and Nero, were equiles,' but because 
they had been gener.ally so at their first institution ; and amon^- 
the Romans men were c.alled^'tivcnes till near fifty. Hence we 
find Julius Cses.ar called atfoff^seentui'us, avhen he stood candidate 
fur beinjf high-priest, although he was then thirty-six years old, 
and Cicero calls himself ado/escene when he was consul.^ Un¬ 
der the emperors, the heirs of the empire avere called principes 
'luvenlutie, vtijuvermm,^ We find this name also applied to the 
whole equestrian order.* 

PLEBEIAN OH POPULAH OBDEH. 

All the other Roman citizens, besides the patricians and equites. 
avere called flees or pofulus. Ro;mfus sometimes comprehends 
the whole nation; as, clementia popcli romani: ur all the peo¬ 
ple except the senate; ns, sknatus populusque rohanus. In 
which last sense pkbs is also often used; as when w’e say, that 
the consuls were created from the plebeians, that is, from those 
who were not patricdans. Rut pleos is usually put for the low¬ 
est common people; hence, ad populum pltbemque rrferre.' 
Thus Horace: plubn eris, i. e. units e pkbe, a plebeian, not an 
eques; who .also uses plehs lor the whole people.' 

The common people who lived in the country, and cultivated 
the ground, were called flees rvstica,' Anciently the senators 
also did the same, but not so in after times.'’ The com.non 
people who lived in the city, merchants, mechanics, &c. were 
called FLEES uhbana.’' Both are joined, 8al. .lug, 73. 

The FLEES RusTiCA was the must respectable.’" The flees us- 
BANA was composed of the poorer citizens, many of whom fol- 
low'ei no trade, but w’cre supported by the public and private 
largesses” In the Latter ages of the republic an iiiiroeiise 
quantity of corn was annually distributed among tiiem at the 
public expense, five bushels monthly to each roan.” Their 
principal business was to attend on the tribunes and popular 
magistrates in their assemblies; hence they were called turba 
forensis,” and from their venality and corruption, opera: cok- 
nncTA vel mercenarii, in allusion to mercenary workmen,” 

OPERA CONDUCTDRUM,” MULTITODO CONDDCTA,” CONCIONES CONDHC 

TA,” coNciONALis HiRDDo xraHi, mUtra ac jejuna plebeoula,” 

FAX ET SORDES UBBI8,” URBANA it perditO PLEBS.*" 
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Cicero often opposes the populace' to the principal nobility.’ 
There were leading'men among the populace,’ kept in pay by 
the seditious magistrates, ivho used for hire to stimulate tlieiii 
to the most daring outrages.^ The turbulence of the common 
people of Home, the natural effect of idleness and unbounded 
licentiousness, is jastly reckoned among the chief causes of the 
ruin of the republic. Trade and manufactures being considered 
as servile eniplnymenls,’ they bad no encouragement to Indus* 
try ; and the numerous spectacles which were exhibited, parti¬ 
cularly the shows of gladiators, served to increase their natural 
ferocity. Hemse they were always ready to join in any con¬ 
spiracy against the state.’ 

OTHER DIVISIONS OF THE HOMAN PEOPLE. 

I. PATRONS AND CLIENTS ; NOBILES, NOVI, AND lONOBILES ; OPTIMATES, 
AND FOFULARES. 

That the patricians and plebeians might be connected together 
by the strictest bends, Bomulus ordained that every plebeian 
should cJioose from the patricians any one he pleased as his pa¬ 
tron or protector, whose client he was called.’ It was the part 
of the patron to advise and to defend liis client, to assist liim 
with his interest and substance ; in short to do every thing for 
him that a parent uses to do for his children. The client was 
obliged to pay all kind of respect to his p.-itron, and to serve 
him with his life and fortune in any extremity.’ 

It was unlawful for patrons and clients tn accuse or bear wit¬ 
ness against each other; and whoever was found tn have acted 
ntlierwise, might be sinin by any one with impunity, ns a victim 
devoted to Fluto and the infernal god.s. Hence both patrons 
and clients vied with one another in fidelity and observance, 
and for more than GOO years we find no dssensions between 
them.’ Virgil joins to the crime of beating one’s parent that 
of defrauding a client” It was esteemed highly honourable for 
a patrician to have numerous clients, both hereditary, add ac¬ 
quired by his own merit.” 

In after limes, even cities and whole nations were under the 
protection of illustrious Homan families; as the Sicilians under 
the patronage of the Marcelli,” Cyprus and Cappadocia under 
that of Cato,*’, the Allohroges under the patronage of the Fabii,” 
the Hononienses, of the Antonii,*’ Lacedaemon, of the Claudii.” 
Thus the people of Puteoli chose Cassius and the Druti for their 
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patrons,' Capua rliose Cirero.^ This, howovor, seeitis lu have 
taken place also at an early period.'' 

Those whose ancestoi'N or iheiiisclves had borne any curulo 
majristracy, that is, had been consul, preetor, censor, or curule 
i-cdiie, were called nobiles, and had tlie right of inaking images 
of themselves, which were kept with great care by their pos¬ 
terity, and carried before them at funerals.' 

These images were nothing else but the busts nr the efligies 
of persons down to the shoulders, made of wax and painted; 
which they used to place in tlie courts of their houses,'' enclosed 
in wooden cases, and seem not to have brought tliem out, ex¬ 
cept on solemn occasions.^ Thero were titles or i[i.scri|)tlniis 
written below them, pointing out the honours they had enjoyed, 
and the exploits (hey had performed.’ Hence irnaipnas is often 
put for nnbilitas^ and cerm for imni/ines.’’ Anciently this right 
of images was peculi.ir to tin* patricians ; but afterwards the ple¬ 
beians also acquired it, when admitted to curulo uffice.s. 

Those who were (he first of their family tlvit had raised them¬ 
selves to any curule office, were called /lomincs novi, new men 
or upstarts. Hence Cicero calls himself fumio pvr se cognitun."' 

Those who had no images of their own or of their ancestors, 
were called ioxobiles. 

Those who favoured the interests of the senate, were called 
oPTiMATEs," and sometimes procures or principcs; those who 
studied to gain the favour of the nmllitudo, were called roeu- 
LAHKs, of whatever order they were."' This was a division of 
factious, and not of r-mk or dignity.'* 'I'he contests betwixt 
these two partic.s excited the greatest commotions hi the slate, 
which finally terminated in the extinction of liberty. 

II. OENTHS AND FASIILI/K ; NAMES OF THE BO.MANS ; INOENUI 
• AND LIBERTINI, &C. 

The Romans were divided into various clans (oentesI, and 
each gens into several families." Tims in tiie gens (.'oriielia 
weru the families of the Lscipiones, Lentuli, Cethegi, Holahellse, 
•Cinnas, Syllaj, &c. Those of iVie same gens were called obn- 
TiLBs, and those of the s.Tme family aonati.'" But relations by 
the father’s side were also called agnati, to distinguish them 
from cognati, relations only by the mother’s side. An agiiatus 
might also be called cognatus, bqt not the contrary. Thus pa- 
truus, the father’s brother, was both an agnatus and cognatus; 
but avunculus, the mother’s brother, was only a cognatus.'^ 

Anciently patricians only were said to have a gens." Hence 
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Some pnti'icians tvere said tn be majorum r/entium, and otiiors 
rninorum gentium. But when tlie plebeians obtained the riglii 
of, intermarriage Avith the patricians, and access to the honours 
of tlie state, they likewise received tlie rights of gentes, which 
rights were then said to be confounded by these innovations.’ 
Hence, however, some gentes were patrician, and otliers ple¬ 
beian ; and sometimes in the same gens there were some faiiii- 
lies of patrician rank, and otliers of plebeian. Hence also sine 
gente, for liberlinus et non gejierosvs, ignobly born.® 

To mark the dilTerent gentes and funiilia;, and to distinguish 
the individuals of the same family, the lionian.s, at least the 
more noble of them, had commonly three names, the proenomen, 
nomen, and cognomen? 

The FH.cNOMEN was put first, and marked the individual. It 
was commonly written with one letter; as, A. for Aulus; C. 
Caius; D. Docimus; K. Kseso; L. Lucius; M. Marcus; M’. 
Manius; N. Numerius; P. Publius; Q. Quintus; T. Titus; 
sometimes with two letters, ns, Ap. Appius; Cii. Cneius; Sp. 
Spiirius; Ti. Tiberius; and sumctinies with three, as. Mam. 
Maniercus; Scr. 8ervius; Sex. Sextus. 

The NOMKN was put after the prsenomen, and marked the gens 
and commonly ended in -ius; as, Cornelius, Fabius, Tullius, 
Julius, Octavius, &c. The coonombn was put last, and marked 
the familia; as, Cicero, Caesar, &c. Thus, in Publius Cornelius 
Scipio, Publius is the proenomen; Cornelius, the noinen ; and 
Scipio, the cognomen. 

dome gentes seem to bare had no surnaiffe; ns the Marian; 
thus, C, Marius, Q. dertorius, L. Mummius.^ Ucns and familia 
seem sometimes to be put the one for the other: thus, Fabia gens, 
V. familia.’’ • 

Sometimes there was also a fourth name, called the agnomen 
or cognomen, added from some illustrious action or remarkable 
event Thus Scipio was named Africanus, from the conquest of 
Carthage and Africa. On a similar account hie brother Lucius 
Cornelius Scipio was named Asiaticus. So Quintus Fabius 
Maximus was colled Cunctatnr, from his checking the impetu¬ 
osity of Hannibal by declining battle. We find likewise a se¬ 
cond agnomen, or cognomen, added; thus, the latter Publius 
Cornelius Scipio Africanus is called .^milianus, because he was 
the son of L, Almilius Paulus, and adopted by the son of the 
great Scipio, who had no male children of his own. But he is 
commonly colled by authors Africanus Minor, to distinguish him 
from the former Scipio Afrlr.anuB. 

The Romans at first seem ta have had but one name, as, Ro¬ 
mulus, Remus, Sm. or two; as, Numa Pompilius, Tullus Uosti- 

I JnrftctnlWBi.Tel f«n' Z Tlb.l.llor. Sat. 9 Jur. t. 130. Quin. 4 PUt. In MartD> 
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Uus, Ancus Marlius, Tarquinius Priscus, Servius Tullius, Sex¬ 
tus Tarquinius. lUit when they were divided into tribes or 
elans and families,' they beg-an commonly to have three ; as, L. 
Junius Brutus, >11. Valerius Poplicola, &c. 

The three names, however, were not always used; commonly 
two, and sometimes only one, namely, the surn.anie,^ But in 
speaking to any one, the prsenomen was generally used, ns be¬ 
ing peculiar to citizens; for slaves had no prsenomen. Hence, 
gundent pranomine moUes aurkulcB.^ 

The surnames were derived from various circumstances; either 
from some quality of the mind, ns, Cato from wisdom, i. c. catus, 
wise or from the habit of the body, ns, Calvus, Crassiis, Macer, 
Ike.; or from cultivating particular fruits, as, Lentulus, Piso, 
Cicero, &c. Certain surnames sometimes gitve occasion to jests 
and witty allusions ; thus, Asina;’ so, tterranus Calntiims;'' hence 
also in a di/Terent sense Virgil says, vel te sulco, Serrane, seren- 
tem,’’ for Q. Cincinnatus was called sehuanvs, because the am¬ 
bassadors from the senate found him sowing, when they brought 
him notice that he was made dictator.’^ 

The prsenomen used to bo given to boys, on the 9th day, 
which was called dies lustricus, or the day of purification, wlieu 
certain religious ceremonies were performed.'' The eldest sun 
of the family usually got the prsenomen of his father; the rest 
were named from their uncles or other relations. 

When there was only one daughter in a family, she used to. 
be called from the jjame of the gens; thus, Tullia, the daughter 
of Cicero; Julia, the daughter of Cmsar; Octavio, the sister of 
Augustus, &c.; and they retained the same name after they 
were married. When there were tw'o daughters, the one was 
called Major, ftid the other Minor; thus, Cornelia Major, Cor¬ 
nelia Minor. If there were more than two, they were distin¬ 
guished by their number; thus,Prima, Secunda, Tertia, Quarta, 
Quinta, &c.or more softly, Tertulla, Quartilla, Quintilla, 
&c." Women seem anciently to have also had prsenomens, 
whicli were marked with inverted letters; thus, 0 fur Caia, '1 
for Lucia, &c. 

During the flourishing state of the republic, the names of the 
gentes, and surnames of the fainilite, always remained fixed and 
certain. They were common to all the children of a family, 
and descended to their posterity. But after the subversion of 
liberty they were changed and confounded. 

Those were called libkri, free, who had the power of doing 
what they pleased. Those who were born of parents who had 
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boen always free, were called jnoknui. Slaves made free were 
called LiBKRTi and LiuRKiiNi. They were called liberti in rela- 
tioji to their masters, and Ubn tini in relation to freeborn citi¬ 
zens; tluis, libertus mtus, hhcrlm Casaris, and not libertinus ; 
but libertinus homo, i. c. non ingmuus. Serous cum manu niitli- 
tur,Jit libertinus,’ {nun libertus.) 

Some think that libertini wore the sons of the liberti, from 
Suetonius, who says that they were thus called ancientlybut 
this distinction never occurs in the classics. On the contrary, 
Ave find both words applieil to the same person in Avriters avIio 
tlourisbcd in ditt'erent a;res.® 'I'bose Avhom Cicero calls liber¬ 
tini, Livy makes qui seruiluUm servissent.* Hence Seneca 
often contrasts serai cf libcri, ingvniii ct liberliniJ’ 

STAVES. 

Men became slaves amnn|r the lloiimns, by beiu^ taken in Avar, 
by sale, by way of puiiishnient, or by being born in a stale of 
servitude." 

1. Those enemies Avho voluntarily laid doAvn their arms and 
surrendered tliemselvts, retained the rights of freedom, and 
were called deuititii.’ lint those taken in the field, or in the 
storming of cities, Averesuld by anclion {sub corona, ns it Avas 
termed," because they Avore a croAvn Athen sold; or sub hasta, 
.because a spear Avns set upAvhere the crier or auctioneer stood). 
They Avere called sehvi," or mancipia.’" 

2. There was a continual market for slaves at Rome. Those 
who dealt in that trade ” hrought them thither from various 
laiuntries. 'The seller Avas bound to jtroniise for the soundness 
of his slaves, and not to conceal their fault.s.’" H9nce they Avere 
cnmiuonly exposed to sale naked ; and they carried a scroll 
hanging at their necks, on Avliich their good and bad qualities 
Avere specified.” If the seller g.ave a false account, he was 
bound to make up the loss, nr in some cases to take back the 
slave.” Those Avhom the seller Avould not Avarrant,” AAere'sold 
with a kind of cap on their head.” 

Those brought from beyond sens had their feet whitened 
Avith chalk,’" and their ears bored.’" Sometimes slaves Avero 
sold on that condition, that if they did not please they should be 
returned within a limited lime.’"' Foreign slaves, when first 
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brought to the city, uere called venales, or servi kovicii:' 
slaves who had served long, and hence were become artful, ve- 
teratores/ 

It was not lawful for free-bom citizens oniong the Romans, 
as among other nations, to sell themselves for slaves, much less 
was it allowed any other person to sell free men. Rut as this 
gave occasion to certain frauds, it was ordained by a decree of 
the senate, that those who allowed themselves to he sold for the 
sake of sharing the price, should remain in slavery. Fathers 
might, indeed, sell their children for slaves, but these did not 
on that account entirely lose the rights of citizens. Fur when 
freed from their slavery, they were held as ingenui, not liber- 
tini. The same was the case with insolvent debtors, who were 
given up as slaves to their creditors,^ 

3. Criminals were often reduced to slavery, by way of pun¬ 
ishment. Thus those who had neglected to get themselves en¬ 
rolled in the censor’s books, or refused to enlist,* had their 
goods conliscated, and, after being scourged, were sold beyond 
the Tiber.* Those condemned to the mines, or to fight with 
wild beasts, or to any extreme punishment, were first deprived 
of liberty, and by a Action of law, termed slaves of punishment.* 

4. The children of any female slave became the slaves of her 
master. There was no regular marriage among slaves, but 
their connection was called contubernium, and themselves, con- 
tubemedes. Those slaves who were born in the house of their 
masters, were called vebn«, or vcrnaculi ; hence lingua verna- 
eula, V. -aris, one’s mother tongue. These slaves were mure 

S otulant than others, because they were commonly mere in- 
ulged.* 

The ivhole company of slaves in one house, was called fami- 
lia,® and the slaves,./o7ni7iares.* Hence familiiB philosophorum, 
sects sententia, qwB familiam ducit, hokestum quod sit, id esse 
SOLUM bonum; the chief maxim of the Stoics;** Lucius familiain 
ducit, is the chief of the sect ;** accedit etiam, quod fumiliam du- 
cif. &C. is the chief ground of praise.'* 

'file proprietor of slaves was called dominus ;** whence this 
word was put for a tyrant** On this account Augustus and 
Tiberius refused the name.** 

Slaves not only did all domestic services, but were likewise 
employed in various trades and manufactures. Such as had 
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.1 genius for it, were sometimes instructed in literature and llie 
liberal arts;' some of these were sold at a great price hence 
arose a principal part of the immense nealth of Crassus.'' 

Slaves employed to accompany boys to and from school, were 
called F.t'.DAGoni ; and the part of the house where those young 
slaves staid who were instructed in literature,* was called faida- 

UOGIUM,^ 

Slaves were promoted according to their behaviour; ns, from 
being a drudge or mean slave in town,'’ to be an overseer in the 
country.^ 

The country farms of the wealthy Homans in later times were 
cultivated chiefly by slaves.® Hut there were also free men who 
wrought for hire as among'us." 

Among the Homans, masters had an absolute power over 
their slaves. They might scourge or put them to death at 
pleasure.'® This right was exercised with so great cruelty, espe¬ 
cially in the con'upt ages of the repuhlie, that laws were made 
at diflerent times to restrain it. 'i'he Jnsli was tile common 
punishment; but for certain crimes they used to be branded in 
the forehead, and sometimes were forced to carry a jiieee of 
wood round their necks wherever they went, which was called 
fubca ; and whoever had been subjected to this punishment was 
ever afterwards called KunciFEa." A slave that had been often 
beaten, was called mastioia, or vekbebo.'’' A slave who had 
been branded was called stiomatias, v. -icua," inscriptus^* littra- 
fas.*° Slaves also by way of puiiisliment were often shut up in 
a work-house, or bridewell,’" where they were obliged to turn a 
mill for grinding corn,'' I'ersons employed to apprehend and 
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bring back’ slaves who fled from tlieir masters (kuoitivi,)^ 
ivere called FiiaiTivAKii.^ 

When slaves were beaten, tliey used to be suspended with a 
weight tied to their feet, that they might not move them.* To 
deter slaves from olFending, a thong* or a lash made of leather 
was commonly hung on the staircase ;* but this was chiefly ap¬ 
plied to younger slaves.’ 

Slaves when punished capitally were commonly crucified, 
hilt this punishment was prohibited under Constantine.” If a 
master of a family was slain at his own house, and the murder 
not discovered, all his domestic slaves were liable to he put to 
death. Mciice wo find no less than 400 in one family punished 
on this account.’" * 

Slaves were not esteemed as persons, but as things, and might 
be transferred from one oVvner to another, like any other eflects. 
Slaves could not appear as witnesses in a court of justice,” nor 
make a will, nor inherit any thingbut gentle masters allowed 
them tu make a kind of willnor could Haves serve as soldiers, 
unless lirst made free,’* except in the time of Hannibal, wdieii, 
after the battle of Cannae, 80UO slaves were armed without being 
freed.” These were called volonks, because they enlisted vo¬ 
luntarily ; and afterwards obtained their freedom for their bra¬ 
very.’" 

blaves had a certain allowance granted them for their suste¬ 
nance,” commonly four or five pecks ’" of grain a month, and 
five denarii, which was called their menstruum.'” They like¬ 
wise had a daily allowance and what they spared of this, or 
procured by any other means with their master’s consent, was 
called their peculium. This money, with their master’s per¬ 
mission, they laid out at interest, or purchased with it a slave 
tor themselves, from whose labours they might make prolit. 
S’uch a slave was called servi vicahiu.s,”’ and constituted part of 
the peculium, with which also slaves sometimes purehosed their 
freedom. Cicero says, that sober and industrious slaves, at 
least such os became slaves from being ixiptives in war, seldom 
remained in servitude above six years.”” At certain times slaves 
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11. riiil. vili. 11. 
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vere oblig-ed to make presents to their masters out of (heir poor 
savings.' There was sometimes an agreement between the 
master and the slave, that when the slave should pay a certain 
stira, the master should be obliged to give him his liberty.^ 

Although the state of slaves in point of right was the same, 
yet their condition in families was very dillerent, according to 
the pleasure of their masters and their did'erent employments. 
Some were treated with indulgence; some served in chains, as 
janitors and door-keepersothers were confined in work- 
houses below ground.* 

At certain times slaves were allowed the greatest freedom ; 
as at the feast of itfaturn, in the month of December,* when they 
were served at table by tlAir masters,'' and on the Ides of Au¬ 
gust.' 

The number of slaves in Rome and through Italy was im¬ 
mense.^ biome rich individuals are said to have had several 
thousands.^ Wars were sometimes excited by an insurrection 
of the slaves.'" 

There were also public slaves, who were used for various pub¬ 
lic services," and especially to attend on the magistrates. Then 
condition web much more tolerable than that of private slaves. 
They had yearly allowances'^ granted them by the public.'" 

There were also persons attached to the soil;" concerning the 
state of whom writers ore not agreed.'* 

Slaves anciently bore the praenomeii of their master; thus, 
Marcipores, Luclpores, Tublipores.'" Afterwards they got va¬ 
rious names, either from their country, or from other circum¬ 
stances ; as, Myrus, Davus, (seta, Parmeno, &c. in comic writers; 
Tiro, Laurea, Dionysius, &c. in Cicero. But slaves ore usually 


1 BK BO quod ds dl* 

UIBIIKO BUD Ubciltloi 

ooinuttrsBriut, Tar* 
kbid. 

a PUut. Attl. T. 8. 
GBBia. Ui £, 6. dec. 
Rul. kv. 8. 8J. rue. 
tlv. 

5 oiUarU; and id 1a 
tha oouDtry, uttBati 
eultorat, Flor. kiL IV. 
vinetk loaaoraa, Luc. 
rlk. 408. hi, ic. qui 
Bgriun Dolnut, rel co* 
loal, vak lervl lunt 
lull aut T'iftoti.Colum. 
i. 7. kiaa poit, tit. 
4|rlouUur». 

4 in argaitulla Bobter. 
JwnaU. S« Ptifi. 'TuiBtS 
pnd^a, damnata ia«> 
uuii knicrlptlqna tuI* 
Ui. arva uenant, 
* xTili, 8. ooU rufa ab 
•rffaitnlia patiLBoa 
Bat, lb. D. 8. 

» >dor. Hal kl. 7.4. 

6 Aubuu. t^ar. Bom* 

iklD. 


7 FsBt. 
e Juv. iii. 140. 

0 Sen. Tranq. An. viil. 

10 Flar. ui. iv, 80. 

11 liir. I 7. 

18 Mtftua 

13 Plin. Ep. 1.30.40. 

14 adBcrkptitU vel glcbs 
adiDripti. 

15 Frariiiuily to tbs 
arrival of the Ldiaa 
bardi Id Italfi wa do 
not find more than 
three dlatioct appellat 
tloni fur lepatatB 
gradeu of the aaivila 
cumUtlaa Ut, Strvi, 
•fiOMipM, or ffVDifia, 
RUvet. Sd, Adtaripiit 
fii, or adi^ripli gieea, 
boDdlinen ftied to the 
lull. 82, Cvi(nit\ but* 
bandoBD, or iNgntitm, 
tenanu, Icalled aouMf 

tiioiit ufiguf.rof ori'Ti* 

ungionla, 
when bnm ko that 
cJui). The fkrHt UBlp 
were aUvei, piuperif 


an otilled; the aecond 
were of neatly the 
lame civil rank; but, 
with regard to them, 
the powara of the 
luaater woro curtail* 
ed; and tbry atuod, 
tberaforBi in a aitua* 
tion prirnrable to that 
of other bondaurn: 
the iaat were free In 
■lata, but wrrr, to a 
certain extant, rub* 
Jeoted ta the owner of 
tba land on whiuh 
ihay were bound tu 
dwell; and they were, 
conaaquantly, Iti a 
kind of liberty inrerlDr 
to that enjoyed by 
other frMmfiB. There 
WB)B, alau, two dee* 
eriptiDoa of temporary 
boodage: tbeueawea 
that nf alavN who 
were about to paaa in* 
to freedoa; and tba 
other wae that of free* 
men who were oblig¬ 


ed, far a time, to aerve 
a particular indivl* 
duel. Feriona In the 
BUM of the furnar 
ware Balled MWutiteri, 
or free ko rank; tbuae 
in theiittaatloo of the 
latter were tamed 
n«*i, or bound; under 
thla denomination 
ceme debtore while in 
the handa nf tbaii ore* 
dltort, before being 
adjudged to then, or 
auid: aud alao eltlien* 
oaptivei, who, being 
raoaanted from the en¬ 
emy, could not repay 
the priot of their re* 
demption, and were 
eoupaiied to work It 
out by aotiag, for a 
Fme, u aarvanta to 
their purrhaaera. 
Blair, p. 81,—]£a, 
18 oaaal Mju^ Lucii, 
Publil pueri, iie« Oulu, 
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distinf^uished in the classics by their different employments; os, 
Medici, Chirurgi, Fsedagogi, Grammatici, Scribse, Fabri, Coqui, 
&c. 

Slaves were anciently freed by three ways, censu, vindicta, et 
teHamento.^ 

1. Per CEKSCM, when a slave, with his master’s knowledge, 
or by his order, got his name inserted in the censor's roll.^ 

SJ. Per viNDicTAM, when a master, going ivith his slave in his 
hand to the proetor or consul, and in the movinces, to the pro¬ 
consul or proprietor, said, “ I desire that this man be free nr.- 
cording to the custom of the Romans and the prsetor, if he 
approved, putting a rod on the head of the slave,^ pronounced, 
“ I say that this man is free after the manner of the Romans.” 
AVhereupon the lictor nr the master turning him round in a 
circle, (which was called vEariao,)" and giving him a blow on 
the cheek,'' let him go,’ signifying that leave was granted him 
to go where he pleased. The rod with which the slave was 
struck, was called vindicta, as some think, from Vindicius or 
Vindex, a slave of the Vitellii, who informed the senate concern¬ 
ing the conspiracy of the sons of Brutus and others, to restore 
the Tarquins, anu who is said to have been first freed in this 
manner.^ 

3. Per TBSTAMENTUM, when a master gives his slaves their 
liberty by his will. If this was done in express words," as, for 
exampfe, davus sbkvus mevs liber esto, such freedmen were 
called oBciNi or Charonitm, because they had no patron but in 
the infernal regions. In allusion to which, those unworthy per¬ 
sons who got admission into the senate after the death of Csesar, 
were by the vulgar called senatobeb orcini.’'’ But if the testator 
signified his desire by way of request, thus,’’ rood hereoem 
MEUM, UT DAVDM iKANUMiTTAT; the heir'" retained the rights of 
patronage.*" 

Liberty procured in any of these methods was called jdsta li- 

BEHTAS. 

In latter times slaves used to be freed by various ether me¬ 
thods : by letter ;** among friends,** if before five witnesses a 
master ordered his slave to be free ; or by table,** if a master bid 
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8 Cic. Cbg. 94. ■. rindieti redsnit, » 
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emancipate tha ilave. order ir either the 
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n slave eat at his table;' for it ivas thought disgraoeful to eat 
with slaves or mean persons, and benehes‘^were assigned them, 
not couches. Hence imi suhsellii vir^ a person of the lowest 
rank,’ There were many other methods of freeing slaves, but 
these did not confer complete freedom.’ They only discharged 
them from servitude, but did not entitle them to the privileges 
of citizens; unless afterwards the vindicta was superadded, in 
presence of a magistrate.’ 

Anciently the condition of all freed slaves was the same; 
they obtained the freedom of the city with their liberty, accord¬ 
ing to the institution of Serviiis Tullius.’ They were, however, 
distributed among the four city tribes as being more ignoble.' 
But afterwards, when many worthless and profligate persons, be¬ 
ing freed by their masters, thus invaded the rights of citizens, 
various lau s were made to check the license of manumitting 
slaves. No master was allowed to free, by his will, above a 
certain number, in proportion to the number he had; but not 
above 100, if he had even 20,000, which number, some indi¬ 
viduals are said to have possessed.’ Hence Seneca speaks of 
vasta spatia terrarum per vinctos colenda ; et familia bellicosis 
nalionibus major,'’ and Bliny, of legions of slaves, so that the 
master needed a person to tell him their names.'" Augustus 
ordained by a law called ASft'a Sentia, that no slave who had 
ever for the sake of a crime been bound, publicly whipt, tor¬ 
tured, or branded in the face, although freed by his master, 
should obtain the freedom of the city, but should always remain 
in the state of the dedititii, whi^wcre indeed free, but could not 
n.spire to the advantages of Homan citizens," The reason of 
this law may be gathered from Diony. iv. 24-. 

Afterwards by the law called J^nia Norbma, because it was 


I Plin* Ep* vU> l6i 
k lubfellia. 

4 B; tba matter da- 
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wan •ometlinea ar« 
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Bubeertbe ble name ae 
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thing to the qigntrary, 
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of Uke deceMod. M‘ 
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a freo peraoa, with 
cunbcnt ot her maeter, 
who gave her a dow> 
rj, wae forthwith 
daenad a freedwoman. 
The elave who dieui}- 
vured tite morderar of 
hia mBbter was do* 
olared free by the prs* 
tor, and waa auhieot to 
no patron. Bworaing 
• euiieutnrvu, or do* 
BiBBtio of tiie empe* 
roi’e bei-ohainbtr, if 
with hie oiaetor’e oon* 
aont, gave freedom to 
n lUve. If we jaay 
admit the eathoiity of 
Rufua'e Military Code, 
a elave, taken by the 
enemy, and returning 
Mverely wenoded, was 
to be iiiitantlT dMlar* 
ad free; ana, if he 
bore no eOare, wae to 
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wae to obtain liberty. 
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Cbriatlen church with 
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passed in liio consulship of L. Junius Norbanus, A. U. 77 ^ 
those freed per epistolam, inter amicos, or by the other less so- 
le’on methods, did not obtain the rights of lioinan citizens, bu'^ 
nf the Latins who were transplanted into colonies. Hence they 
were called latini juniani, or simply latini.' 

Slaves when made free used to shave their head^ in the te m¬ 


ple of Feronia, and received a cap or hat, os a badge of liberty.® 
They also were presented with a white robe and a ring by their 
master. They then assumed a prsnomen, and prelixed the 
name of their patron to their own. Thus, Marcus Tullius Tiro, 
the freedman of Cicero, In allusion to which, Persius says, 
verterit hunc dominus; momenta turhinis exit MAHCOi Dnmn^‘ 


Hence, tanquam habeas tria nomina, for tanquam liber sis* So 
foreigners, when admitted into the freedom of the city, assumed 
the name of that person by whose favour they obtained it.‘ 

Patrons retained various rights over their freedmen. If the 
patron was reduced to poverty, the freedman was bound, in the 
same manner as a son, to support him, according to his abilities. 
And if a patron failed to support his freedman when poor, ha 
was deprived of the rights of patronage. 

If a freedman died intestate, without heirs, the patron suc¬ 
ceeded to his effects. 


Those freedmen who proved ungrateful to their patrons were 
condemned to the minesand the emperor Claudius, by a law, 
reduced them to their former slavery,’ 


OCCUPATIONS OF SLAVES." 

1.—RUSTIC SLAVES. Futator, pruntr. PeaoH prsfeclai rel Fnrorti 

Frondator, leaf'itrlppr. maglatBr, chief hardjman. 

Vlllleiii, alaward, everiaer, or VntnlseiclBr vel Feenlana, Cuctuo armenti val Fablor ar> 

bailih'i mower ur hay-cutUr. inetitorum, iioat-henli 

VilUca, wife of do. Servug gh horioraia euUura, Superjuinenlariug, keeper «f 

Subvillioua. under gteward, &c. gardener. wurlliig caille- 

Agricola, euliivalor or agriouK Hortulanug, ditto. Bubulcug vgl Bubesqua, oa^drl 

turai labourer. Olitor. Iierb-man or kilchen* ver or herdiman. 

Foiaor, digger. gardener. PuiculaUir vel PoreariM 

Sarritor vel Sartor, botr or Topiariuo, hedge and tree clip* iwme-herd. 

herrower. per, Subuituo, herd for young pigi- 

Occetoi', ditto, ditto, or clod- Virliilariua, Uwn (or groan Orogarlui, biiriO'liei'd. 

breaker. walkl keeper. 

Runcalor, weeder. Saltuariue, loreiter, rather II.—RUtSTIC, OR URBAN 

Arator, ploughman Or lUler. park-keeper or ranger. SLAVICS, 

Jugariut, ditto, or ofdrivor. Solictarius, keeper of oiler. (AooordUig to CircuBilanwmj 

Mriior, reaper. groundi. 

MoHior, mlilBr or grindir. laipariui, u'oir'hiller. Vpnotor, hunter. 

Visitor, vlne-dreiier. Faimr, hordaman of auy do* Veitigator, game finder m 

Vliidemlator rel VindomUor, icription. tracker, •niuetlniee ol beei* 

▼Integer. Ovilio vel OpiHo, ebepherd. Iiidagator, ditto, or tuU aelier 

Ollvitor, dreiier of olivo troee. Vlrricarlue, wotber.herd. inmetlmoi of bees* 

Capniator, epoon ur ladie mao, Tomor orluo, oheep ihever. Alator, gaia»*drlvtr or cbaeer. 
(for oil). ' Caprariuo, goat-herd. Auceps, fowler- 


1 Plin.Ep,a.l06, Ing whirled round (fif, libertuoi, qui probatue ed accordln)^ to thel. 

B Serr. Virg. An. vlU. In one tom of a lop), fuerlt patrono dele- ooeopalions. loeatrorU 

U4. Llv.xiv.m.hence he iiiueo forth Mareui toreo iumniiilioe, qul ed frum Bialr'a tobi. 

od {dleum iervuro vo- fiama —S>iU v. 7i. de statu i jiio facerent able work on thi 

oore, for ad Ubortatem, 4 Jiiv. v. 1211. ei qusatiouain, eervum ^Slate of hiarery 

Lir, Ibid, d Cie. Pam-*(11.39,36. patroni one juieit. L. enioogit tite Remane,** 

6 iKuppoee hio muter 6 ad Uutamlao. i. Dig. de jure Patron. Edio. IBM.—Eo- 

^btfi him round; In T in eerrinilo'H rrvoea- B the (oUowing csu- 
UiB ■aonont of hla be- vii, Suet. Cl»4* 24. kijn'e of elsrea dlvid- 
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RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS, 

AND OF THE DIFFERENT INHABITANTS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

While Rome was but small and tbinly inhabited, whoever fixed 
tlieir abode in the city or Roman tei-ritory, obtained the rights 
of citizens. 


Pikator tbI Pueatui itriepABU 
tuB, tUltermaii, ohipf ditlo> 
Agitator, driver, ol vartoua di)* 
acrlptionN, 

hpiataieii, eupBrlnteiidnnt. 
KrgaHtuIua vel brgastularlus, 
tvurk-houiP niRBtrr. 

Raactor opiTUiM, lasiiinaBler. 
Monitor, ditto, 
liorariua, BruurgBr, 

ServuB fiiritacariiifl, furiiaco, 
oven, ur kiiii man. 

QalUnarlua, ben or poultry 

keetpDTi 

AvlariuH, avlnry kssp^r. 
Curalor vel Pastor aniRnim, tur- 
dorum, dte, keeper or fwder 
nf ffeeae, thrusbei, Ac. 
Altiliarius vri Farior, bird fat* 
tener or craaiDier> 
Maitauetariuivel Domitor, tam¬ 
er or breaker of wUd anlmale. 
UrsorioH, beuward, 

Aainariua, aee keeper or driver, 
Mullo, muleteer. 

Carrueariue, wein-driver, 
Boaternarlua, driver iif jeaeter* 
na, (a sort of oitr,) 

CiiiariuB, ditto of cUium, (a 
wrt of gig.) 

Janetnr, ynker or groom, 
fiquieio rel Equitiue, Kqunmni 
magiater re] cusioe, Agasn 
vel Strator, horse keeper or 
groom, 

Servus a cura canie, dog or ken¬ 
nel keeper, 

Anunriui. water manager. 
Minuter mntunoH, fountain men, 
SsrvuB qui curabat eterqullinia 
et iRtrlnHO, acuveiiger or ma¬ 
nure collector, 

11].>.URBAN SLAVES. 
|,.HOUB&HULD H1AVE8. 

Coquus, cook. 

AroMiDBgirua, chief ditto, 
PulmeAtariue, poitage-mgker. 
Balnrntariue, pickier. 

g ffariut, peelry cook. 

ulolariui, cniifeetioiier. 
lioeiariui, milk-dreaier or del- 
rynan. 

Pomnriiu, fruU*dreaier, 
Placentorlui, cake-baker. 

Plltor tbL Flnenr, bakrr. 
PtnlDOetitrin, hmale ditto, 
Peoarioa, Are boy. 

PocarUi Ar« girL 
Celiarlue, paatry-kaeper, 
PviuiUrlui, Btora-keeper- 
Foenalarla, female ditto. 

Condui, eterB-kaeper or butler- 
Ptamua, butler or lerrer uf 
pantry and cellar- 
Proctirntor, catrror. 


Menem prepOBltuB, table itew- 
ard. 

Obeonalor, arderrr of bill nffarr. 
bervue tricliniurU vei SrrviiH 
lriullniariuii,baiiquetlng-room 
Hinvea, 

Tricliniuruha vnl Arohltricli* 
iiiue, chief of ditto, 
LrctiileriiiHtur, couch-iprnadcr. 
Mcarie dotoenr, table wiper. 
Structor, urranger of dUncs or 
ornaAieiitel coofeeilnnRr. 
Calator vel invitatnr, inviler, 
Vocator, ditto, or ouuuionery or 
announcer. 

Infnrtnr, eervor, 
UuatatorvRlFrmgustAtor, taster, 
ScUeor, vel Car|itor,vBl Chclro- 
iiononUr, carver. 

Ciribttor, distributor. 
MinUtratOr. server Dr waiter, 
Miniater, diltu, (or eervaot ge¬ 
nerally-) 

Pocillator, cup-bearar. 

IServa ad cyainoH, feinoln dittn. 
Dbetoritti vel Eeotariue, atten¬ 
dant at meale- 
Custoe, watchmen, 

Oetiariua vel Janitor, porter or 
rlooi'-keBjier. 

Oatlitrla vel Janitrix, female dn. 
Velariue, curtain or hanging- 
keeper, 

Atrieriiis vel Atrariiie, ball- 
keeper, or hall slave generally, 
.£diuiui, liouee-clBBiier. 
Scopiniui, Bwyeper. 

Meuiaetinui, ditto, or drudge 
generally. 

SupellecticeriuB vel Servua a 
eupellectili, furniture-keeper, 
CorlnthlnriuB vel Serviii u Co- 
riutliii, keeper uf braien va- 
BB«, (kc. 

Argeiito pmpOiltuBj lilver-plate 
keeper. 

Auro prapoeitae, gold ■ plate 
keeper. 

l.»PBBBONAL ATTENDANTS. 

Cnbloularlui, bedobamber alave, 
valet de cdiambre 
Silnntiariuat allenoe-keeper or 
husher. 

Serv- ad eomnum, sleep-watcher 

S uietU minUter, ditto, 
alneator, hath-keeper or man¬ 
ager. 

FomacatOT, bqtb-furaace heater, 
Uagoentaruu,- ointment-maker 
nr keeper- 
Unotor, aoDinter- 
Unctrlx, female ditto. 

Alipilua vel Allpllariue, hair 
extractor. 

Tumor, barber. 


TuiiKtrlv, fcmnle ditto, 

Ornntiir, iidurner nr huir-dreieor. 
Ornatrix, I'emali} ditto. 

Drniitrix a tiitulu, female hair- 
dresser in the tutuliie fhsliiun. 
Ornatrix auriuulm vpI ub aurb 
cuia, eut-riiig wiimun, 
Oiiiererlus, hair-curler. 

ClniAo, ditto, or powileror, 
Cuemetn, toiUt alnvoi either 
male or fvmale- 
Vesiitnr, drcKier. 

Sorvue B vestn vel Veetiarius, 
wordrobn-heener. 

VeelirxlB, frmnla ditto, 
yestipllcB, lemala dresB-rDlder- 
Veiiieplcns, dress Inspector or 
keeper, 

Vcatlsplooi female ditto- 
Capaanus, iiress or chest keeper. 
Fuer a mutella, pot de ebambre 
boy. 

Aorvue qul nunciabat horus, 
hqur-callor. 

Monitor, remembrancer. 

Fartoi', ditto, or prompter. 
Nomenolntur, nuiner, 

AssbcIo, follower or attenduot- 
CIrouinpsi vol PrctissiquuB, 
Fuer a pedibus vel ad pedes, 
fooUboy ur atlimdpnt. 
Pedissoqiio, female attendant. 
AntRuniuulii, barbiiigor or run¬ 
ning footninii, 

AnteainbulatrU,fbinolebarblngpr 
Aucersltor, announcer of liia 
mseter, 

Ailversltor, attoiid&nt abroad. 
Macbftsrephorus, swoi d-bi-orer 
or chaeseur, 

Lanipadophorai, lamp or Jan- 
tern-bearer. 

Tsdiger, torch bearer. 
LecUcariua, littvr.bearer. 
Cathedrarlua vel Catbrdrali- 
clue, cathedra or chair-beamr. 
Foriibnc aeiUe vel tiesiotor, 
chairman or ledan-beorcr. 
Cursor, runner. 

Viator, ditto, or messenger* 
Tabelllo vel Tabellarius, latter- 
carrier, 

Salutigsr rel Sj^qliserulue, 
menage or oaB^plfnents- 
bem-er. 

Senrui qui nuacae fugeret, Ay- 

FlabrSifer, fen-benrer. 
FlabeUiAirai, female ditto, 
UnbrotUfer, aobrell* or pera- 
sol-bearor. 

Umbrellifera, female ditto, 
Sandaliger vel Snndaligeraluf 
•audal-baarrr. 

SiBdallgrruJa vel Ancilla a sa» 
iaUii, female ditto. 

Analecta, picker up. 
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To increiua the number of citizens, Bomulus opened an 
asylum or sanctuary for fugitive slaves, insolvent debtors, and 
malefactors, whither great numbers flocked from the neighbour¬ 
ing states, because no one could be taken from thence to pun¬ 
ishment. Even vanquished enemies were transplanted to Borne, 
and became citizens. In this manner the freedom of the city 
was granted by Romulus to the Coeninenses, Canierini, Antem- 


S.—UPPBR SERVANTS. 

ftiTtnr, raansfer or “lionimt d'« 
aftklree” aenarally. 

Adjutor, aKilstknt ti> actor- 
Columella vel Major damui» 
housa-atawards 

Tabulariaa val Ciilcalutor vsl 
NumerHrlua, aocaunlantt 
Rmloclnator, ditto, or rather aii* 
ditor, 

Diapanibtnr vul Prorogator val 
Arcarlua, kdpper oi'household 
parse aim stores. 

ToHserarluN, score or tally mas- 
Isr. or token or check taker. 
PrKuratar, piirveyor or super* 
Intendant. 

Servua valetudloarlus vel ah is- 
gris, bospitul atteadaot. 

NURdSRT SLAVBB. AND 
ATTENDANTS OF YOU’IH. 

Nutritor vel Nutrlcioi, raaie- 
iiurue. 

Nutria, nurse* 

Bejulni rel Oerulue, bearer or 
carrier. 

Genila, fbraale ditto or nureery- 
maid. 

Cunariue, rocker nr eradlo boy. 
Cunaria, ikmala rocker or crd* 
die girl. 

Educator, nureery tutor* 
PrsBceptor vel Maglster, teeuhar. 
Ppdegogui. ditto originally at¬ 
tendant on young pariens 
going to ichoaL 
Capsoriui, aatehel carrier. 

S.—BLAVES OP LUXURY. 
A>-ATTAcaiati TO aouseaoLP. 

Lltarary Slavsa. 

Semti a blbliothecii vstl a bilills 
otlieoa, llbrarUn. 

Leotor, reader, 

Leotrii. female ditto* 
Anagnoatas, reader or man of 
learning lo varlooe branchee. 
RooUnCor. raider aland or ra<'ltar 
Honerleta, reciter of lionBr'e 
works* 

AretNlogoi rel FabnUtar, story 
teller. 

Aeinarlae* leurnal-beeper. 
Aauuiaensle rel Serrus a mano, 
asoretary, clerk, or ananaeu* 
ell. 

Mrasieri and Bnffooos. 
Morlo, fool or idlet. 

Katana. Idiot. 

Patua, Ansie ditto. 

Mariu rel PunlHo, dwarfs 


Nana, female ditto. 
Heimaphriiditna. harinaphiodite 
Phagui vel Fnlyphagus, glutton. 
Spado vel Eunachus, eanneb. 
Souxra, buA'non. 

Ludlo, ditto, znHikeroriaainfflpr. 
Delicia vel Dollcia, darlirlg, 
enart'pralUiag buy. 

Artissna. 

LanipeBdU, female woo] weigh* 
ar. . 

Lunla, female wool dreaeer. 
LaniAea, female do. or apinner. 
Quaaillarla, faibale apinner. 
Textcir, wenvsr. 

Teatris, rsmitle ditto. 

Llnleo, linen weaver or bleacher 
Fulio, fuller. 

Fbryglo', eiobroiderBr. 

Sutor, ehoeroaker or inwer ge« 
nerally. 

Cerda, cobbler. 

VetAAoiie, dreiimaker. 
Veetlftea, female dlttu. 

Sartor, tailor. 

Sartrlx, female ditto* 

Sarcliiator, mender or patoher. 
Saioinatrla, female ditto. 
Ferrariui, emltb. 

Tignarlui, carpenter. 

Faber oarpeotarius, cirtwright. 
Doilarlua val Servos doilarls, 
cooper. 

Ueralus, porter or earrler* 
Aquariue vel Aquarlolui vel 
Boccario, water carrier. 
PoilinotOT, anoinber of the dead. 
Suucolstorvel Vespillovel Lro- 
tieariua, beerer of the bier. 
Ualor, burner of the dead. 

n.—VftSQinutTfcT OWATTAOHSO 
TO SDUaasoi.B. 
Sclindfle Slavee and Artiate. 
Uedtcui, phyelelao er luadioal 
man generally. 

Medloa, female physloisn or me* 
dieal attendant. 

Obitetrla vel Opatatriz, midwife. 
CUnloue, pibyilolao or dleicaJ 
surgeon. 

Chirorgiia, sorgeDn. 

Qaulanai vel ab oonlls, noulist. 
latrailptae, heater by oiiitmnnt 
and friction. 

Alipies vsl AUpta, rubber with 
ointment. 

Troctator, ebampooer. ? 
Tractatris, rsmaie dltte. 

Mugleaa paer, naglolen sr di¬ 
viner. 

Rrammatiene, cramnarUui. 
Idtteratas val Littarater, ditto. 
Aatiquarln*, aetU|nary. 
Notarine, short-faanil writar. 

D 


Notarls, female dittn. 

S crlptur vel Bcriba, writer, clivk, 
nr penman. 

Llbrsrlus, book writer or truii* 
icriber. 

Librarin, female ditto* 
Ulutlnator, gluer or paster uJ 
papyrus, Rc. 

Pumiuator, pulisharwltii pninica 
stone* 

Mallsator, hatnmerer or beater. 
Ornalor, ornanienter. 
MlniouUtor vel Illuminator, lllu* 
mliiutor. 

Pictor, painter. 

Cselator, engraver nr embosier. 
ArgantariuN, Hllverimith. 
Vaientariae, vneoel maker. 
Fnber a Corlnlhli, worker In 
brass. 

Figulua, pottar or tile burner 
Aroliitnetna, archlleot* 

StruBtor, balidsr. 

Hlitrlo, player, 

CumosduB, ditto, or comeditn* 
Bftmua, mime. 

Mima, femala ditto. 
Pantomlmaa, paBlomlme. 
Pantaoiima, female ditto. 
Sympbonliooe* einger. 

Aorosme, ditto 
Choranlei, dlito. 

Citharmdus vel Fidioen, borper 
or alnger to the harp. 
Citharaoa vel FIdloina, llitha. 

rlitrla vel PaaltrU, female du, 
Tibioen, piper. 

Tiblceno, faatilB ditto. 
Fjitulator, Ante player. 
Hydraules vel Drganariae, wa¬ 
ter-organ player or dlreclnr. 
Sambuflina vel Sauibuelstria, fe¬ 
male dnlolmer ur lackbut 
pliyer. 

Tympanitlrla, fomale dnunmar 
or tsmboorine player. 
Crotailstrla vel Copa, AnulB 
cymbal player and dancer. 
SitltDtur, daiwwr. 

SaJtatrlx, female ditto, 
Funambulni vel Fuolrepaa vel 
Bohmnobalei, rt^-danovr. 
Palisatrita, wreeiler. 

Gladtatnr, gladiator. 

Arenurlua, ditto. 

Auriga, idiarlnlecr In the circui. 
Bheaariui, ditto. 

I....JdlLlTARY ATTBNUAMTB. 


Armiger, ermeur-beaier. 
Ualesrlua, bBlmat-dtUD. 
Clarator, olub- ditto. 

Calo, euldlur'e boy, or drud^ 
Caeula, ditto. 
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nates, Crustumini, otid at last also to the Sobines. This example 
was imitated by his successors, who transplanted the Albans and 
other vanquished tribes to Rome.' Likewise after the expulsion 
of the kings, the freedom of the city was given to a great many, 
especially after the taking and burning of the city by tile Gauls; 
at wliich time, that it mi^t be rebuilt with more splendour, new 
citizens were assumed from the Veientes, Capenates, oad 
Falisci.® 

Besides those who had settled in the Roman territory, and 
who were divided into city and country tribes, the freedom of 
the city was granted to several foreign towns, which were called 
MUNiciPiA, and the inhabitants hunicifes, because they might en¬ 
joy offlces at Rorne.^ When any of these fixed their abode at 
Home, they became gives insenui.* Hence it happened that 
the same person might enjoy the highest honours both at Rome 
and in his own free town. Thus Alilo, while he stood candidate 
for the consulship at Rome, was dictator in his own native city 
Lanuvium. The free town in which one was born was called 


patria germana, naturm vel loei. Rome, (qua exceptus est,) pa- 
tria COMMUNIS, civitatis veiytin's.’ 

But when the Roman empire was more widely extended, and 
the dignity of a Roman citizen of course began to be more 
valued, the freedom of the city ’ was more sparingly conferred, 
and in different degrees, according to the different merits of the 
allies towards the republic. To some the right of voting' was 
given, and to others nob The people of Csere were the first who 
obtained the freedom of the city without the right of voting, for 
having received the sacred things of the Roman people, the 
vestal virgins and priests, when ^ey fled from the Gauls.’ The 
freedom of the city was soon after given in this manner to the 
people of Capua, Fundi, Formiae, Cumse, and Sinuessa, to the 
inhabitants of Acerra,’ and of Anagnia, &c. 

The inhabitants of Lanuvium, Aricia, Nomentum, Pedum, 
and Privernum,"’ received the freedom of the city with the right 
of voting," But several cities of the 'Heriiici preferred their 
oivn laws.'’ In process of time, this right was granted to all 
the dlies of the Latin name; and after the Social or Italian 
war, it was communicated to all the Italians south of the river 


Rubicon on the upper sea, and of the city Luca on the lower 
sea. Afterwards the same right was muted to Cisalpine Gaul, 
which hence began to be caBed Gallia Togata. Augustus was 
ven qparing in conferring the freedom of the city; but the luc- 
oeeding emperors were more liberal, and at different times 
l^!Bitea''ft to different cities and nations. At Inst Caracalln 
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granted the freedom of Roman oitizens to nil Uie Inhabitants of 
the Roman world. 

Those who did not enjoy the right of citizens were anciently 
called HosTEs, and afterwards FKaEonim.^ After Rome had 
extended her empire, first over Latium, then over Italy, and 
lastly over great part of the world, the rights which the subjects 
of that empire enjoyed came to be divided into four kinds; 
which may be called jus Quiritiion, jus Latii, jus Italicum, Jus 
provinciarum vel provinciale. 

Jus goiHiTiuM comprehended aU the rights of Roman citizens, 
which were diiferent at different times. The rights of Roman 
citizens were either private or public: the former were properly 
amlled JUS Quiritium, and the latter jus civitatis,^ as with us there 
is a distinction between denization and naturalization. 

1. PRIVATE RIGHTS OF ROHAN CITIZENS. 

The private rights of Roman citizens were, 1. Jus libertatis, the 
right of liberty; 2. Jus g.entilitatu et familitB, the right of fa¬ 
mily; 3. Jus connubii, the right of marriage; 4. Jus patrium, 
the right of a father ; 6. Jus dominii legitimi, the right of legal 
property; 6. Jus teslamenti et fimreditatis, the right of making 
a will, and of succeeding to an inheritance; 7. Jus tutela, the 
right of tutelage or wardship. 

1, THE niOHT or LIBEBTY. 

This comprehended libbbtv, not only from the power of 
masters,° bat also from the dominion of tyrants, the severity of 
magistrates, the cruelty of creditors, and the insolence of more 
powerful citizens. 

After the expulsion of Torquin, a law was made by Brutus 
that no one should be king at Rome, and that whoever should 
form a design of making himself king, might be slain with im¬ 
punity. At the same time the people were bound by an oath, 
that they would never suffer a king to be created. 

Roman citizens were secured against the tyrannical treatment 
of magistrates, first, by the right of appealing from them to the 
people, and that the pei-son who appealed should in no manner 
oe punished, tiU the people determined the matter; but chiefly, 
by the assistance of their tribunes. 

None but the whole Roman people in the Coinitia Centuriato, 
could pass sentence on the life of a Roman citizen. No magis¬ 
trate was allowed to punish him by stripes or capitally. The 
single eg^ression, “ i am a roman citizen,” checked their sever¬ 
est decrees.* 

1 Cir. Off.!, la. 3 dominoniA. dMtur, qai QuIrHhia Cifl* Fain. e. SL l^e 

Ihs. E. 4s 6. 22, 4 (lie, Verfs t. IMI< ftTi lidiBi etiuuBi laiiilo- B* AcUsuieU. 

Ci«. RiUL li. IVi fcc. hesuB, gulriUrB raU Varr. Uu v. 7. 
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By the laws of the twelve tables it was ordaiued, that insol¬ 
vent debtors should be given up ' to their creditors to be bound 
in fetters and cords,^ whence they were called kbxi, ob^ati, et 
ADDfcTi, And although they did not entirely lose the rights of 
freemen, yet they were in actual slavery, and often treated more 
harshly than even slaves themselves.^ 

If any one was indebted to several prsons, and could not 
find a cautioner* within sixty days, his body* literally, accord¬ 
ing to some, but more probably, according to others, his effects, 
might be cut into pieces, and divided among bis creditors.^ 
Thus lectio is put for the purchase of the whole booty of any 
place, or of the whole effects of a proscribed or condemned per¬ 
son,’ or for the booty or goods themselves,^ and lectores for the 
purchasers,’ because they made profit by selling them in parts.” 

To check the cruelty of usurers a law was made, A. U. 439, 
whereby it was provided, that no debtors should be kept in irons 
or in bonds ; that the goods of the debtor, not his person, should 
be given up to his creditors.” 

But the people, not satisfied with this, as it did not free them 
from prison, often afterwards demanded an entire abolition of 
debts, which they used to call new tables. But this was never 
granted them. At one time, indeed, by a law passed by Vale¬ 
rius Flaccus, silver was paid with brass, os it is expressed 
that is, the fourth part of the debt only was paid,” an as for a 
seiterlius, and a sestertius for a denarius; or 35 for 100, and 
350 for 1000. Julius Cmsar, after his victory in the civil war, 
enacted something of the same kind.” 

3. THE BI8BT OV FAMILY. 

Each gens and each family had certain sagred rites peculiar 
to itself, which went by inheritance in the sy ne manner as 
effects.” When heirs by the father’s side of tlro Uame family” 
failed, those of the same gens ” succeeded, in preference to re¬ 
lations hy the mother’s side^’ of the same family.” No one could 
pass from a patrician family to a plebeian, or from a plebeian 
to a patrician, unless by that form of adoption, whicn could 
only be made at the Comitia Curiata. Thus Clodius, the 
enemy of Cicero, was adopted by a pleli^n, that he might be 
created a tribune of the commons.^ ^ 

3. TRE alOBT OF MABniASB. 

No Roman citizen was permitted to marry a slave, a barba- 

1 idjlrareotar. B Cm. Bell.OalLU»8S. bona Domm 15 Ur. lT#4t 

S DOtKOBdiboBot ncrvit* CIb. Inv. L, 45. CIc. Rasn. Am. 19. 10 

SUr. fi Aifiaa.Cta.VuT.1.33. 11 Lir. TiU.fiS. 17 gontilMk 

4TlRd«T«lnEpreraliBW^ 10 t aeooi htnee Bae* 12 SbII. Cat. 83. 18 oognAti. 

5 cu-pni, loTM eoUoram tt bo* 18 Veil, lUtiO. 10 ranlUe. 

5 Aa Roll. xs. 1. norum, I. e. sul pro* 14 Cme. BAl, Civ. ill. 20 Cio. Dob. 11. Alt. b 
7 (So. nil. IL U. icrlptoi McidiBMRt, Ik 1. Snot. Jal. 14, 18,19. 
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rian, or a foreigner, unless by the permission ot the people.' 
By the laws of the Decemviri, intermarriages between the pa¬ 
tricians and plebeians were prohibited. But this restriction 
was soon abolisbed.” Afterwards, however, when a patrician 
lady married a plebeian, she was saiA patribus enubere, and was 
excluded from the sacred rites of patrician ladies,’ When any 
woman married out of her clan, it was colled pentis enuptio ; 
which likewise seems anciently to have been forbidden.' The 
(lifi'erent kinds of marriage, Ac. will be treated of after h .ai ds. 

4. THE niUHT OF A. FATHER. 

A FATHER, among the Homans, had the power of life and 
death over his children. He could not only expose them when 
infants, which cruel custom prevailed at Rome for many ages, 
as among other nations,’ ani^ a new-born infant was not held 
legitimate, unless the father, nr in his absence some person for 
him, lifted it from the ground,’’ and placed it on his bosom; 
lienee toUere Jilium, to e^cate; non tollere, to expose. But 
even when liis children iwere grown up, he might imprison, 
scourge, send them bound to work in the country, and also put 
them to death by any punishinent he pleased, if they deserved 
it.' Hence a father is called a domestic judge, or magistrate, 
by Seneca; and a censor of his son, by Suetonius.’ Romulus, 
however, at first permitted this right only in certain cases.’ 

A son could acquire no property but with bis father’s con¬ 
sent ; and what he did thus acquire was called his pecueium, as 
of a slave.'" If he acquired it in war, it was called fbculiuih 

CAtTBEHSB. 

The condition of a son was in some respects harder than that 
of a slave, A slave, when sold once, became free; but a son 
not, unless sold three times. The power of the father was sus¬ 
pended, when the son was promoted to any public office, but 
nut extinguished," for it continued not only during the life of 
the children, but likewise extended to grandchildren and great 
grandchildren. Rone of them became their own masters'’ till 
the death of their father and grandfather. A daughter by mar¬ 
riage passed from the power of her father under tlmt of her 
husband. 


EMANCIPATION AND ADOPTION. 

When a father wished to free his son from his authority,” it 
behoved him to bring him before the prsetor, or some magis- 


\ LIv.surUSi M. ron* ronnubinu, led contu* Hiiut.lVAl.SoiUOek. fi Claud. 16, 

I’.ublufD tit bernlum, Baelh, Cia. ltd, Callg:. 5- Hlit. 9 ii, 18, Is 2K- 
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irate,' and there sell him three times, fbr jes bt libeam, as it 
was termed, to some friend, who was called pater piddciarics, 
because he was bound after the third sale to sell him back‘ to 
the natural father. ITiere were besides present, a mbripeks, 
who held a brazen balance; five witnesses, tloman citizens, past 
the a^e of puberty; and an antestatug, who is supposed to be 
so named, because he summoned the witnesses by touching the 
tip of their ears.' In the presence of these, the natural father 
gave over * his son to the purchaser, adding these words, man- 
cvpo TIBI HUNC PII.IUM, Qvi MEUs BST. Then the purchaser, hold¬ 
ing a brazen coin,’ said, hung boo hominbm ex otuBS quiritium 

MEUM ESSE AID, ISQIIE MIRl EMPTUS EST HOC .SHE, lENEAQUE LIBRA 

and having struck the balance with the coin, gave it to the na¬ 
tural father by w^ of price, Then he manumitted the son in 
the usual form. But os by the p^ciples of the Homan law, a 
son, after being manumitted once and again, fell back into the 
power of his father, this imaginary sale was thrice to be repeat¬ 
ed, either on the same day, and before the same witnesses, or 
on different days, and bemre difterdi|t witnesses; and then the 
purchaser, instead of manumitting him, which would have con¬ 
ferred a jug patronatug on himself, sold him back to the natural 
father, who immediately manumitted him by the same formali¬ 
ties as a slave.' Thus the son became his own master,’ 

The custom of selling per tes vel assem et librtm, took its rise 
firom this, that the'ancient Romans, when they had no coined 
money,’ and afterwards when they used oases of a pound weight, 
weighed their money, and did not count it. 

In emancipating a daughter, or grand-children, the san\p for¬ 
malities were used, but only oncethey were not thrice re¬ 
peated as in emancipating a son. But these formalities, like 
others of the same kind, in process of time came to be thought 
troublesome. Athanasius, therefore, and Justinian, invented 
new modes of emancipation. Athanasius appointed, that it 
should be sufficient if a father showed to a judge the rescript 
of the emperor for emancipating his son; and Justinian, that a 
father should go to any magistrate competent, and before him, 
with the consent of bis son, signify that he freed his son from 
his power, by saying, bung sui juris esse patior, mbaqdb hand 

HITTO. 

When a man had no children of his own, lest his sacred rites 
and names should be lost, he might assume others " as his chil¬ 
dren by adoption. 

If the person adopted was his own master,'' it was called ar- 

1 ipod qoffm Ucli M* 0 ■Mtertim* ■ Bound of brffvi* B tsb*, Iti 50s 

tlo ffriiU 6 1 decUn UiliBitn to 7 Itbn ot nn Ilbari' 10 oMnclpfttto 

$ raminoifiare* b* ntlRs muoordlnK to turn eaittal}frt| Lit* tl* luffioiecNitr 

• Hor. Sul 1.9s 76. tbo emtoB uf the HO* 14. 11 eatraneoA. 

4 monvipabal, U l> mann, and I piirobkH 6 tul jvrii fbetui eit, 18 •uljnrite 
Mfiit tradebftU fcia with tbU oBln ond Lit. vU. 16. 
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BOGATio, because it was made at the Comitia Curiata, by pro¬ 
posing a bill to the people.* 

If he was the son of another, it was properly called adoptio, 
and was perferiiied before the preetor or president of a province, 
or any other magistrate.^ The same formalities were used as 
in emancipation. It might be done in any place.^ The adop¬ 
ted passea into the family, the name, and sacred rites of the 
adopter, and also succeeded to his fortune. Cicero mokes no 
distinction between these two forms of adoption, but calls both 
by the general name of adoptio. 

6, THE BIGHT OF FBOFERTT. 

Thinos, with respect to property among the Romans, were 
variously divided. Some things were said to be of divine risht, 
others of human right : the Awmer were called sacred; * os altars, 
temples, or any thing publimy consecrated to the gods by the 
authority of the pontiils; or religious; ‘ as aepulchres, &c.; or 
inviolableas the walls and gates of a city.’ 

These things were subjltd: to the law of the pontiffs, and the 
property of them could ngt be transferred. Temples were ren¬ 
dered sacred by inauguration, or dedication, that is, by being 
consecrated by the augurs,’ Whatever was legally consecrateiTj 
was ever after inapplicable to profane uses^’ Temples were 
supposed to belong to the gods, and could not be the property 
of a private person. Things ceased to be sacred by being un¬ 
hallowed.*’ 

Any place became religious by interring a dead body in it.’* 
Sepulchres were held religious because they were dedicated to 
the infernal gods.*’ No sepulchre could be built or repaired 
without the permission of the pontiffs; nor could the property 
of sepulchres be transferred, but only the right of burying in 
them.^ The walls of cities were also deotcated by certain 
solemn ceremonies, and therefore they were held inviolable,** 
and could not be raised or repaired without the authority of the 
pontiffs. 

Things of human right were called profane; *’ and were 
either public and common, as, the air, running water, the sea, 
and its shores, &c. ;*’ or private, which might be the property 
of individuals. 

Some make a distinction between things common and public, 
but most writers do not. The things of which a whole society 
or corporation had the property, and each individual the use, 
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were called res criversitatis, or more properly, res publics,' 
as theatres, baths, highways, &c. And those things were cnlled 
AES coMMONEs, which either could be the property of no one, as 
the air, light, &c.,* or which were the joint property of more 
than one, as a common wall, a lEimmon held, &c. CDMMVNE,'a 
subst is put for the commonwealth.^ Hence, in commune conau- 
lere, prodease, cmfirre, metuere, Sto. for the public good, 

Things which properly belonged to nobody, were called res 
NUL uus ; as ports of the world not yet discovered, animals not 
claimed, kc. To this class was refen'ed haereditas jacens, or an 
estate in the interval of time betwixt the demise of the last oc¬ 
cupier and the entry of the successor. 

Things were either movable or immovable. The movable 
things of a farm were called rota c.esa,* as sand, coals, stones, 
&c. which were commonly excepted,* or retained by the seller.* 
Things were also divided into corporeal, i. e. which might 
be touched; and incorporeal, as rights, servitudes, &c. The 
former Cicero colled res ytuB aunt ; the latter, res gue intelli- 
guntur.’’ But others, perhaps more properly, call the former, 
RES, things ; and the latter, jura, rights.* 

The division of things Horace briefly expresses thus: 

Fult has; sapisntia quondam, 

Fublica privutis secernero, sacra profanis.° Art. Pool. 3B6. 

Private things ** among the Romans, were either res mancifi, 

or NEC MANCIPl. 

Res MANCIPl were those things which might be sold and alien¬ 
ated, or the property of them transferred from one person to 
another, by a certain rite used among Homan citizens only ; so 
that the purchaser might take them as it were with his hand 
whence he was called mancefs, and the things res mancipi, vel 
mancupi, contracted for mancipii. And it behoved the seller 
to be answerable for them to the purchaser, to secure the pos¬ 
session.'* 

Nec mancifi res, were those things winch could not be thus 
transferred ; whence also the risk of the thing lay bn the pur¬ 
chaser.'* Thus, mancipium and mus, are distinguished: vita- 
gue mancipio nulli datur, in property or perpetuity, omnibus 
usu?* So mancipium and/ruc«us.'° 

The res mancipi, were,—1. Farms, either in town or country 
within Italy or in the provinces, if any city or place had ol^ 
tained the jus Italicum. Otlier farms in the provinces wera 
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called postessiones, not pradia ; and because proprietors gave 
in an account of their families and fortunes to the censors, they 
were colled prmdia censui cemendo} —2. Slaves.—3. Quadru¬ 
peds, trained to work with back or neckj^ as horses, oxen, 
asses, mules; but not wild beasts, although tamed; as elephants, 
camels.—4, Pearls.®—5. The rights of country farms, called 
servitudes.* 

The servitudes of farms in the country were,—1. The right 
of going on foot through the farm of another—2. Of driving 
a beast or waggon not loaded—3. Of driving loaded wag¬ 
gons;’—4. Of carrying water;® either by canals or leaden 
pipes.® The breadth of a via, when straight, was eight feet; 
at a turn,*® sixteen feet; the breadth of an actus four ftet; hut 
the breadth of an iter is uncertain. 

To these servitudes may be added, the drawing of water 
the driving of cattle to water ;** the right of feedmg; of mak¬ 
ing lime ;** and of digging sand. 

riiose farms which were not liable to any servitude, were 
called rnJEDii. libera,’* those .which were,*® msnix serva.*“ 

Buildings in the city were called pb.edia urbana, and were 
reckoned res mancipi, only by accession;” for all buildings 
and lands were called fukm ; but usually buildings in the city 
were called tedes, in the country, villes. A place in the city 
without buildings, was called area, in the country, aber. A 
field with buildings was properly called vdndcb. 

The servitudes of the pradia urbana, were,—1, Servitus 
onSrib pbrendi, when one was bound to support the house of 
another by his pillar or wall;—2, Servitus tiqni immittenoi, 
when one was bound to allow a neighbour to drive a beam, a 
stone, or iron into his wall; for tignvm among lawyers signified 
all kind of materials for building. 

Anciently, for fear of fire, it was ordered that there should he 
an interstice left between houses of at least two feet and a half, 
which was called ambitus,*® or anqipobttb vel -um, and this was 
usually a thoroughfare, but sometimes not.” For when Rome 
came to be crowded with houses, these interstices were only left 
between some houses. Nero, after the dreadful fire which hap¬ 
pened in his time, restored the ancient mode of building houses 
distinct from one another.®® 

Houses which were not joined by common walls with the 
neighbouring houses, were called insult.®* Sometimes domus 
emSiimdm are distinguished. Suet. Ner. 16. 38, where domus is 
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Bupposed to sigfnify the houses of the great, and ituulte those of 
the poorer citizens. But anciently this was not the cose, rather 
the rxintrary; as, inmla Clodii, Lvculli, &c.' Under the em< 
perors, any lodgings,^ or houses to be Iet,° were called inmlm, 
and the inhabitants of them, inquilini, or iasularii ; which last 
name is also applied to those who were appointed to guard the 
ffenii of each insula. The proprietors of the inmlee were called 
DOMINI iNSuiiAauM,^ vel PRssDiORDH," and their agents procurar 
tores insularum. Por want of room in the city they were com¬ 
monly raised to a great height by stories," which were occupied 
by different families, and at a great rent^ The upmost stories 
or garrets were called cosnacula. He who rented " an insula, or 
any part of it, was called inquilinus. Hence Catiline con¬ 
temptuously calls Cicero inquilinus civis urbis JRomtB.* 

There was also,—3. Servitus btillicidii et fluminis, whereby 
one was obliged to let the water which fell from his house, into 
the garden or area of his neighbour: or to receive the water 
which fell from his neighbour’s house into his area.—4. Servi¬ 
tus CLOAOR, the right of conveying a private common sewer 
through the property of a neighbour into the cloaca maxima 
built Dy Tarquin.— Servitus non altiub tollendi, whereby 
one was bound not to raise his house above a certain height; 
BO as not to obstruct the prospect and lights of his neighbour. 
The height of houses was limited by law, under Augustus, to 70 
feet.^" There was also a servitude, that one should not make 
new windows in his wall.'* These servitudes of city properties, 
some annex to res mancipi, and some to res nec mancipi, 

MODES or ACQDIRINO FHOFERTT, 

The transferring of the property of the res mancipi, was 
made by a certain act, called mancipatio, or hancifium,'" in 
which the same formalities were observed as in emancipating a 
son, only that it was done but once. This Cicero calls traditio 
alteri nexu,^* thus dare mancipio, i. e. ex forma vel lege mancipii, 
to convey the property of a thing in that manner : accipere, to 
receive it“ Jurat,—se fare mancipii tempus in omne tui, de¬ 
voted to you.” Sui mancipii esse, to be one’s own master, to 
be subject to the dominion of no one.‘^ 8o mancipare agrum 
alicui, to sell an estate to any one,” emancipare fundos, to divest 
one’s self of the property, and convey it to another.” 

Cicero commonly uses mancipium and nexum or -us, as of the 
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game import:' but sometimes he dietinguishes them; os de 
Harusp. 7. where mancipium implies complete property, nnd 
nexus only the right of obligation, as when one receives any 
tiling by way of a pledge. Thus a creditor bad liis insolvent 
debtor Jure nexi, but not Jure mancipii, as he possessed his slave. 

There were various other modes of acquiring legal property; 
ns, I. juns CESsio, or cessio in jube,^ when a person gave up his 
effects to any one before the prietor or president of a province, 
who adjudged them to the person who claimed themwhich 
chiefly took ploce in tlie case of debtors, who, when they were 
insolvent, gave up their goods * to their creditors. 

2. UsucAFTio vel usocapio,'’ and also usus auctoritas, when 
one obtained the property of a thing, by possessing it for a cer¬ 
tain time without interruption, according to the law of the 
twelve tables; for two years, if it was a farm or immovable, 
and for one year, if the thing was movable.’ But this took 
place only among citizens.’ Hence Cicero says, niMl mortales 
a diis usmapere posmnt. If there was any interruption in the 
possession, it was called vsubfatio, which, in country farms, 
seems to have been made by breadcing off' the shoot of a tree.’ 
But afterwards a longer time was necessary to constitute pre¬ 
scription, especially in the provinces, namely, ten years among 
those who were present, and twenty years amon|; those who 
were absent. Sometimes a length of time was required beyond 
remembrance. This new method of acquiring property by pos¬ 
session, was called lonqa possebsione capid, or lonqss posbbs- 
siONis pn^aosATiVA, vel peascriftio, 

3. Emftio sub corona, i. e, purchasing captives in war, who 
were sold with chaplets on their heads. See p. 38. 

4. Auctio, whereby things were exposed to public sale,’when 
a spear being set up, and a public r$ier calling out the price,” 
the magistrate who was present adjudged them " to the highest 
bidder.” The person who bade, held up his finger.” The cus¬ 
tom of setting up a spear at an auction seems to have been de¬ 
rived from this, that at first only those things which were taken 
ill war were sold in that manner. Hence ^la is put for a pub¬ 
lic sale, and sub basia venire, to be publicly sold. The day, 
sometimes the hour, and the terms of the auction, used to be 
advertised, either by a common crier,” or in writing.” Hence 
tabula is put fur the auction itself tabulam proscribere, for 
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aucfionem corutituere; proscriSere domum v. fundwn, to adrertiso 
for aaie.' And those whose fi^ouds were thus advertised, were 
said penderef and also the goods, hona suspensa j because the 
advertisement ‘ was affixed to a pillar * in some public place.’ 
So fabulat auctionarias proferre v. tabulam, to publish,’ aa tahw- 
lam adesse, to be present at the sale,^ Thus also sub tilulum 
nostros misit aiiaia lares, i. e, domum, forced me to expose my 
house to sale.' 

It behoved the auction to be made in public,’ and there were 
courts in the forum where auctions were'made,” to which Juve¬ 
nal is thought to allude, Sat. vii. 7. A money>broker “ was also 
present, who marked down what was bidden, and to whom the 
purchaser either paid down the price, or gave security for it.” 
The sale was sometimes deferred.” 

The seller was called auctor, and was said venders auctio- 
nem,^* in the same manner as a general, when he sold the whole 
plunder of a city, was said vermere sectionem}‘ The right of 
property conveyed to the purchaser was called auctoritab ; and 
if that right was not complete, he was said a malo auctore emere, 
to buy from a person w-ho had not a right to sell.” 

5. AnJODiCATio, which properly took place only in three 
cases; in familia herciscunda, vel ercto ciundo, i. e. hmreditate 
dividenda, in dividing an inheritance among co-heirs,” ih co»^ 
muni dividmdo, in dividing a joint stock among partners,” in 
finibus regundis, in settling boundaries among neighbours,” 
when the judge determined any thing to any of the heirs, part¬ 
ners, or neighbours, of which they got immediate property; 
but arbiters were commonly appointed in settling bounds.®" 
Sometimes, however, things were said to be adjudged to a 
person, which he obtained by the sentence of a judge from any 
cause whatever. 

6. Donatio, Donations which were made for some cause, 
were called munera ; as from a client or freedman to his patron, 
on occasion irf a birth or marriage.®* Those things which were 
given without any obligation, were called oona ; but these words 
are often confounded. 

At first presents were but rarely given among the Romans i 
but afterwards, upon the increase of luxury, they became very 
frequent and costly. Clients and freedmen sent presents to 
their patrons,” slaves to their masters, citizens to the emperors 
and magistrates, friends and relations to one another, and that 
on various occasions;.particularly on the Kalends of January, 
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called STBENE!; at the feasts of Saturn, and at public entertain¬ 
ments, AroFHORETa; to guests, xenu ; on birth-days, at mar¬ 
riages, &c.‘ 

Those things which were acquired by any of the above men¬ 
tioned methods, or by inheritance, by adoption,’' or by law, as 
a legacy, &c. were said to be in sominio quibitabio, i. e. justo 
it legitimo: other things were said to be in bonis, and the pro¬ 
prietors of them were called bonitabii, whose right was not so 
good as that of the oomini gtiiBiTABii, gui optima jure possidere 
dicebantur, who were secure against lawsuits. But Justinian 
abolished these distinctions. When a person had the use and 
enjoyment of a thing, but not the power or property of alienat¬ 
ing, it was called usdsfbuctus, either in one word,” or in two,* 
and the person fbuctuarius, or cbufecctuabidb, 

6. BIGHT OF TESTAMENT AND INBEBITANCE. 

None but Roman citizens ° could make a will, or be witnesses 
to a testament, or inherit any thing by teBtament.° 

Anciently testaments used to be made at the Comitia Curiata, 
which were in that case properly called Calata.^ 

The testament of a soldier just about to engage, was said to 
be made in pbocinctd, when in the camp, while ne was ^rding 
himself, or preparing for battle, in presence of his felfow-sol- 
diers, without writing, he named his heir.^ So in procinctu 
carmina facta, written by Ovid at Tomi, where he was in con¬ 
tinual danger of an attack from the GetiL° 

But the usual method of making a will, after the laws of the 
twelve tables were enacted, was feb sis bt libbam, or per familia 
emptionem, as it was called; wherein before fire witnesses, a 
libripena and an anteatatws, the testator, by an imaginary sale, 
disposed of his family and fortunes to one who was called 
FAMII.I.S: EMFTOB, who wns not the heir, as some have thought,’* 
but only admitted for the sake of form,” that the testator might 
seem to have alienated his effects in his lifetime. This act was 
called FAHiLiiE MANCiPATio; which being finished in due form, 
(he testator, holding the testament in his hand, said, m£c, uti in 
HIS TABULIS CEBISVE BCBIPTA sunt, ITA do, ITA DBaO, ITA TESTOB, 
ITAgUE VOS, gVIBITBS, TESTIMONIUM PBSBITOTB. UpOn which, BS 
was usual in like cases, he gently touched the tip of the ears of 
the witnessesthis act was colled nuncufatio testahenti.’* 
nenoe nuncupare hmredem, for nominate, ecribere, or facere.^^ 
But sometimes this word signifies to name one’s heir viva voce, 
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without writing; as Horace just before Iiis denlh is said to haro 
named Augustus, For the above mentioned formalities were 
not always observed, especially in later times. It was reckoned 
sufficient if one subscribed his will, or even named his heir 
viva voce, before seven witnesses. Something similar to this 
seems to have prevailed anciently,‘ whence on edict about that 
matter is called by Cicero, vetus et tbanslaticium, as being 
U8ual.‘ 

Sometimes the testator wrote his will wholly with his own 
hand, in which case it was called holographiim. Sometimes it 
was written by a friend or by others.^ Thus the testament of 
Augustus was partly written by himself, and partly by two of 
his treedmen.'* Lawyers were usually employed in writing or 
drawing up wills.° But it was ordained under Claudius or 
Nero, that the writer of another’s testament (called by lawyers 
teetamentarim,) should not mark down any legacy for himself.” 
When a testament was written by another, the testator wrote 
below, that he had dictated and read it over.’ Testaments were 
usually written on tables covered over with wax, because in them 
a person could most easily erase what he wished to alter.” Hence 
CRR.E is put for tabidm cerattB or tabula testarnenli? Fbima 
CERA, iox prima pars tabula, the first part of the will,’” and cera 
EXTREMA, or ima, for the last part.’’ But testaments were called 
TABOLE, although written on paper or parchment’” 

Testaments were always subscribed by the testator, and 
usually by the witnesses, and sealed with their seels or rings,” 
and also with the seals of others,” They were likewise tied 
with a thread. Hence nec mea subjecta convicta est gemma 
tabella mendacem lints imposuisse notam, nor is my ring, i. e. 
nor am I convicted of having affixed a false mark, or seal, to 
the thread on a forged deed or will.” It was ordained that the 
thread should be thrice drawn through holes, and sealed.’” 

The testator might unseal ” his wUl, if he wished to alter or 
revise it.’” Sometimes he cancelled it altogether; sometimes 
he only erased’” one or two names. Testaments, like all other 
civil deeds, were always written in Latin. A legacy expressed 
in Greek was not valid.”” There used to be several copies of 
the same testament. Thus Tiberius made two copies of his will, 
the one written by himself, and the other by one of his freed- 
men,” Testaments were deposited, either privately in the 
hands of a friend, or in a temple with the keeper of it.”” Thus 
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Julius Csesar is said to have intrusted his testament to the eldest 
of the vestal virjrinsJ 

In the first part of a will, the heir or heirs were written thus : 

TITIUS MIHI H*BKS ESTO, Sit V. erit; Or thuS,TITIUM H^KEDEM KSSB 

juBEO, vel volo ; also, hesredemfacio, sa'ibo, instituo. If there 
were several heirs, their different portions were marked. If a 
person had no children of hie own, he assumed others, not only 
to inherit his fortune, but also to bear his naiue,'^ os Julius Ceesnr 
did Aug'ustus.’ 

If the heir or heirs who were first appointed* did not choose 
to accept,* or died under the age of puberty, others were sub¬ 
stituted in their room, called hosbedes becundi.'* 

A corporate city ^ could neither inherit an estate, nor receive 
a legacy,* but this was afterwards changed. 

A man might disinherit* his own children, one or all of them, 
and appoint what other pei’sons he pleased to be his heirs ; thus, 
TITIUS F 1 I.IUS MEVS EXH.EBES EsTO.‘* Sometimes the cause “ was 
added.^* A testament of this kind was called morriciosuM, and 
when the children raised an action for rescinding it, it was said 
to be done per querelam inofficiosi. 

Sometimes a man left his fortune in trust** to a friend on 
certain conditions, particularly that he should p-ive it up** to 
some person or persons. Whatever was Idft in this manner, 
whether the whole estate, or any one thing, as a farm, &c. waa 
called FiDEicoMMiSBuiH, a ti'ust; and a person to whom it was 
thus left, was called hebeb fiduciabios, who might either be a 
citizen or a foreigner.** A testament of this kind was expressed 
in the form of request or entreaty ;** thus, nooo, feto, volo, 
MANBO, FiDEi TUJ: COMMITTO j** and Hot by Way of command,** as 
all testaments were, and might be written in any language. 

' In the last part of the will,** tutors were appointed for one’s 
children, and legacies ** left to legatees ** all in direct and com¬ 
manding words: thus, tutor esto, vel tutorbi sunto : tutobeM 
V. -Es DO.** And to their protection the testator recommended 
his children.** 

Legacies were left in four different ways, which laivyers have 
distinguished by the following names.—!. Per vindicationem 
thus, DO, LKooj also, CAPiTO, suMiTO, V. HABBTO.** This form WBI 
so called from the mode of claiming property.**—2. Per damna- 
TioNEM : thus, H.EiiEs MBus, DAMNAs ESTO DARE, &C. Let my heir 
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be bound, &c and bo in the plural, damnab idnto. By thia 
form the teitator waa said darmare heeredem, to bind his heir. 
Hence damnare aliguem votis,^ civitas dammta voti, bound to 
perform,^ But it was otherwise expressed thus, b£bbb meub 

DATO, FACITO ; HSBRDRM MEBM DABB JUBBO. -3. SlNENDl modo } 

thus, H/EBES MEUS BINITO, Tel DAMNAS ESTO SINEBE LUCIUM TITIUM 
SUMEBB IBLAm' BBM, V. SIBI HABEBE. — i. Per FB^CEFTIOKEM J thuS, 
L. TITIUS ILLAM BEM FB/ECIPITO, E MEDIO, Vel E MEDIA H^EBEDITA^B 

suMiTO, siBiflUB HABETO, vel prtsctpiot, See. when any thing- was 
left to any person, which he was to get before the inheritance 
was divided, or when any thing particular was left to any one 
of the co-heirs besides his own share.* Hence prscipebb, to 
receiTe in preference to others; aqd pb/eceptio, a certain legacy 
to be paid out of the first part of the fortune of the deceased,* 
as certain creditors had a privilege to be preferred to others." 

When additions were made to a will, they were called codi- 
ciiti. They vrere expressed in the form of a letter addressed 
to the heirs, sometimes ol^o to trustees,' It behoved them how¬ 
ever to be confirmed by the testament," 

After the death of the testator, his will was opened," in pre- 
sf^nce of the witnesses who had sealed it,'" or a majority of 
them." And if they were absent or dead, a copy of the will 
was taken in presence of other respectable persons, and llie 
authentic testament was laid up in the public archives, that if 
the copy were lost, another might be taken from it." Horace 
ridicules a miser who ordered his heirs to inscribe on hii tomb 
the sum he left." 

It was esteemed honourable to be named in the testament of 
a friend or relation, and considered as a mark of disrespect to 
be passed over." 

It was usually required by the testament, that the heir sliould 
enter upon the inheritance within a certain time, in 60 or 100 
days at most,'* This act was called hsbeditatis cbetio," and 
was performed before witnesses in these words: ciTm he h.evios 

KSlaBDEM INSTITDEBIT, EAM USBBDITATEH CEBMO ADEOgVE. After 

saying which," the heir was said hsbkditateh adisse. _ But 
when this formalitywas not required, one became heir by- 
acting as such," although he might, if ha chose, also observe the 
solemn form. 

If the father or grandfather succeeded, they were called he- 
redea abcendentes ; if, as was natural, the children or gran d- 
children, nEscEXDENTEs ; if brothers or sisters, collatebales. 
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If any one died without making a will,' his goods devolved 
on his nearest relations; first to his children, failing them, to 
his nearest relations by the father’s side,^ and failing them, to 
those of the same gens.^ At Nice, the community uaimed the 
estate of every citizen who died intestate.' 

The inheritance was commonly divided into twelve parts, 
called uncitB. The whole was called is. Hence hsres ex asse, 
heir to one’s whole fortune; hares ex semisse, ex trimte, do- 
drante, ke. to the half, third, three fourths, &c. . 

The uNciA was also divided into parts; the half bbmvncia, the 
third uuELLA, or bina sextulce, the fourth sicilicum, v, - us , the 
sixth SEXTUIiA.' 

7. BIQUT OP TUTECAUE OB WAHDSHIP. 

Ant father of a family might leave whom he pleased as guar¬ 
dians " to his children,’ But if he died intestate, this charge 
devolved by law on the nearest relation by the father's side. 
Hence it was culled tutela leoitima. This law is generally 
hlamed, as in later tiiiies it gave occasion to many frauds in 
prejudice of wards.® 

'VVhen there was no guardian by testament, nor a legal one, 
then a guardian was appointed to minors and to women by the 
praetor, and the majority of the tribunes of the people, by the 
Atilian law, made A. U, 443. But this law was afterwards 
changed. 

Among the ancient Romano, women could not transact any 
private business of importance, without the concurrence of their 
parents, husbands, or guardians f and a husband at his death 
might appoint a guardian to his wife, as to his daughter, or 
leave her the choice of her own guardians.'® Women, however, 
seem sometimes to have acted as guardians," 

If any guardian did not discharge his duty properly, or do* 
fruuded his pupil, there was an action against him.'® 

Under the emperors, guardians were obliged to give secu. 
rity'® for their proper conduct." A signal instance of punish¬ 
ment inflicted on a perfidious guardian is recorded, iiueL (Mb. 9. 

II. PUBLIC aiGHTS OF ROMAN OITIZRNS. 

These were Jus census, militia, tributorum, svffragii, hmorum, 
et sacrorum. 

I. Jus CENSUS. The right of being enrolled in the censor’s 
books. This will be treated of in another place. 
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II. Jvs MiLiTis. The right of eerring in the anuy. At first 
none but citizens were enlisted, end not even those of the lowest 
class. But in aftertimes this was altered; and under the empe¬ 
rors soldiers were taken, not only from Italy and the provinces, 
but also at last from barbarous nations.' 

III. Jos TRiBUTORDM. Tributum properly was money publicly 
imposed on the people, which was exacted from each individual 
through the tribes in proportion to the valuation of his estate.^ 
Money publicly exacted on any other account, or in any other 
manner, was called vrctioai..^ But these words are not always 
distinguished. 

There were three kinds of tribute; one imposed equally on 
each person,' which took place under the first Kingsanother 
according to the valuation of their estateand a third which 
was extraordinary, and demanded only in cases of necessity, 
and therefore depending on no rule.' It was in many instances 
also Toluntary,^ and an account of it was taken, that when the 
treasury was again enriched, it might be repaid, as was dons 
after the second Punic war.’ 

After the expulsion of the kings, the poor were for some 
time freed from the burden of taxes, until the year 349, when 
the senate decreed, that pay should be given from the treasury 
to the common people in the army, who had hitherto served at 
their own expense; whereupon all were forced to contribute 
annually according to their fortune for the pay of the soldiers." 

In the year of the city 586, annual tributes were remitted, on 
account of the immense sums brought into the treasury by L. 
Paulus .^Emilias, after the defeat of Perseus," and this immunity 
from taxes continued, according to Plutarch, down to the con¬ 
sulship of Hirtius and Pansa. 

The other taxes were of three kinds, pcrtorium, decumiB, 
and saiptura. 

1. PoRTORiOM was money paid at the port for goods imported 
and exported, the collectors of which were called fortitores ; 
or for carrying goods over a bridge, where every carriage paid 
a certain sum to the exacter of the toll." The portoria were 
remitted A. U. 692, the year in which Pompey triumphed over 
Mithridates,’* but were afterwards imposed on foreign merchan¬ 
dise by Csesar." 

2. Becomk, tithes, were the tenth part of com, and the fifth 
part of other fruits, which were exacted from those who tilled 
the public lands, either in Italy or without it Those who 
farmed tbe tithes were Called decdmani, and esteemed the most 
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honourable of the publicans or farmerB |reneral, os agriculture 
was esteemed the most honourable way of making a fortune 
among the Romans.^ The ground from which tithes were paid 
was also called nBCtnviANus.® But these lands were all sold or 
distributed among the citizens at difl'erent times, and the land 
of Capua the last, by Ctesar.^ 

3. ScBiPTnaA was the tax paid from public pastures and 
woods; so called, because those who wished to feeo their cattle 
there, subscribed their names before the farmer of them,* and 
paid a certain sum for each beast ns was likewise done in oil 
the tithe lands.° 

All those taxes were let publicly by the censors at Rome.' 
Those who farmed thein^ were called pubiicani or makcipbs.’ 
They also gave securities to the people,*” and had partners who 
shared the profit and loss With them.** 

There was long a tax upon salt In the second year after 
the expulsion of Tarquin, it was ordained that salt should not 
be sold by private persons, but should be furnished at a lower 
rate by the public." A new tax was imposed on salt in the 
second Punic war, at the suggestion of the censors Claudius 
Nero and Livius, chiefly the latter; who hence got the surname 
of Salinator,*” But this tax was also dropped, although it is 
uncertain at what time. 

There was another tax which continued longer, called vice- 
BiMA, i. e. the twentieth part of the value of any slave who wss 
freed,** It was imposed by a law of the people assembled by 
tribes, and confirmed by the senate. What was singular, the 
law was passed in the camp.** The money raised from this 
tax ” lued to be kept for the last exigencies of the state.*' 

Various other taxes were invented by the emperors; as the 
hundredth part of things to be sold,*® the twenty-fifth of slaves,*” 
and the twentieth of inheritances,®” by Augustus,®* a tax on eat¬ 
ables,®® by Caligula,*” and even on urine, by Vespasian.** 

IV. Jus suPFBAQii, the right of voting in the difiTerent assem¬ 
blies of the people. 

V. Jos HOKOBUM, the right of hearing public offices in the 
state. These were either priesthoods or magistracies,®* which at, 
first were conferred only on patricians, but afterward were all, 
except a few, shared with the plebeians. 

VI. Jos SACEOBOM. iiacred rites were either public or pri 
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vate. The public were those performed at the public expense: 
the private were those which every one privately observed at 
home. The vestal virgins preserved the public hearth of the 
city; the curiones with their curiales kept the heartiis of the 
thirty curiB; the priests of each village kept the fires of each 
village.* And because upon the public establishment of Chris¬ 
tianity in the empire, when, by tlie decrees of Constantine and 
his sons, the profane worship of the gods was prohibited in 
cities, and their temples shut, those who were attached to the 
old superstition fled to the country, and secretly performed 
their former sacred rites in the villages ; hence pagans came to 
be used for heathens,‘ or for those who were not Cliristiaiis; 
as anciently among the Romans those were called paqani who 
were not soldiers.^ Thus, pagani et montmi, are called phbes 
wham, by Cicero, because they were ranked among the city 
tribes, although they lived in the villages and mountains.'* 

Each gens had certain sacred rites peculiar to itself,* which 
they did not intermit even in the heat of a war.* Every father 
of a family had his own household-gods, whom he worshipped 
privately at home. 

Those who came from the free towns, and settled at Rome, 
retained their municipal sacred rites, and the colonies retained 
the sacred rites of the Roman people. 

No new or foreign gods could be adopted by the Romans, un¬ 
less by public authority. Thus .d^sculapius was publicly sent 
for from Epidaurus, and Cybele from Phrygia,^ Hence, if auy 
one had introduced foreign rites of himself, they were publicly 
condemned by the senate,* But under the emperors, all the 
superstition of foreign nations flocked to Rome; as the sacred 
rites of Isis, Serapis, and Anubis from Egypt, &c. 

These were the private and public rights of Homan citizens. 
It was a maxim among the Romans, that no one could be a 
citizen of Rome, who suflTered himself to be made a citizen of 
any other city which was not the case in Greece and no 
one could lose the freedom of the city against his will.** If the 
rights of a citizen were taken from any one, either by way of 
punishment, or for any other cause, some fiction always took 
place. Thus, when citizens were banished, they did not expel 
them by force, but their goods were confiscated, and themselves 
ivere forbidden the use of fire and water,** which obliged them 
to repair to some foreign place. Augustus added to this form of 
banishment what was called dbfortatio, whereby the con¬ 
demned, being deprived of their rights and fortunes, W'ere con- 
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veyed to a certain place, without leaving it to their own choice 
to go where they pleased. 

When any one was sent away to any place, without being de> 
prived of his rights and fortunes, it was called releqatio.' 

So captives in war did not properly lose the righti|pf citizens. 
Those rights were only suspended, and might be recovered, as 
it was called, jure postliminii, by the right of restoration or 
return.^ 

In like manner, if any foreigner who had got the freedom of 
Rome returned to his native city, and again became a citizen of 
it, he ceased to be a Roman citizen.’ This was called postlimi¬ 
nium, with regard to his own country, and rejeoiio dmtatis with 
regard to Rome. 

Any loss of liberty, or of the rights of citizens, was called 
DiMiNUTio CAPITIS, jus Ixbeftath imminutum* Hence capitis mi¬ 
nor, sc. rations vel respectu, or capite diminutus, lessened in his 
state, or degraded from the rank of a citizen,’ The loss of 
liberty, which included the loss of the city, and of one’s family, 
was called diminutio capitis maxima; banishment, diminutio 
media ; any change of family, minima.'‘ 


JUS LATH. 

The jus lath nr latinitas,’ was next to the jm civitatis. La- 
tium anciently’ was bounded by the rivers Tiber, Anio, Ufens, 
and the Tuscan sea. It contained the Albans, Rutuli, and 
Alqui. It was afterwards extended’ to the river Liris, and 
comprehended the Osci, Ausones, and Volsci,’’ The inhabi¬ 
tants of Latium were called latini socii, nomen latinum, et soch 
LAT iNi N 0 MIN 18 , &C. SocU et Latinum nomen, means the Italians 
and Latins. 

The JUS LATH was inferior to the jus civUatis, and superior to 
the./us Italicum. But the precise diA'erence is not ascertained. 

The Latins used their own laws, and were not subject to the 
edicts of the Roman preetor. They were permitted to adopt 
some of the Roman laws, if they chose it, and then they were 
called fopuli fundi. If any state did not choose it, it was said 
El leqi, t, de ea lege fundus fieri nolle, i. e, auctor, subscriptor 
esse, V. earn probate et recipere.** 

The Latins were not enrolled at Rome, but in their own 
cities.” They might be called to Rome to give their votes 
about any thing, but then they were not included in a certain 
tribe, and used to cast lots to know in what tribe they should 
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vote;' and when the consuls chose, they ordered them by a de¬ 
cree of the senate to leave the city, which, however, rarely hap¬ 
pened,^ 

Such Latins as had home a civil office in their own state, be¬ 
came citizeti of Borne;’ but cnuld not enjoy honours before the 
lex Julia was made,* by which law the right of voting and of 
enjoying honours was granted to those who had continued faith¬ 
ful to Rome in the Social war. A, U. 663 ; which the Latins had 
done. The distinction, however, betw'ixt the jus Latii and the 
JUS civitatis, and the same mode of acquiring the full right of 
citizenship, was still retained.’ 

The Latins at first were not allowed the use of arms for their 
own defence, without the order of the people;’ but afterwards 
they served as allies in the Roman army, and indeed constituted 
the principal part of its strength. They sometimes furnished 
two thirds of the cavalry, and also of the infantry.’ But they 
were not embodied in the legions, and were treated with more 
severity than Roman citizens, being punished with stripes, from 
which citizens were exempted by the Fortian law.’ 

The Latins had certain sacred rites in common with Roman 
citizens; as the sacred rites of Diana at Rome, (instituted by 
Servius Tullius," in imitation of the Amphictyones at Delphi, 
and of the Grecian states in Asia in the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus,”) and the Latin holy-days kept with great solemnity 
on the Aloan mountain; first for one day, the 37th of April, 
and afterwards for several days. The Romans always presided 
at the sacrifices.” Besides these, the Latins had certain sacred 
rites, and deities peculiar to themselves, which they worship¬ 
ped; as Feronia at Terracina, Jupiter at Lanuvium.” 

They had also solemn assemblies in the grove of Ferentina,” 
which appear in ancient times to have been employed for po¬ 
litical as well os religious purposes. From this convention all 
those were excluded who did not enjoy the jus Latii, 

JUS ITALIOUM. 

Ani. the country between the Tuscan and Hadriatic seas, to the 
rivers Rubicon and Macra, except Latium, was called Italy. 
The states of Italy, being subdued by the Romans in different 
wars, were received into alliance on different conditions. In 
many respects they were in the same state with the Latins. 
They enjoyed their own laws and magistrates, and were not 
subject to the Homan prietor. They were taxed” in their own 
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cities, and furnished a certain numher nf soldiers according to 
treaty. But they had no access to the freedom of Home, and 
no participation of sacred rites. 

After the second Punic war, several of tho Italian states, for 
having revolted to Hannibal, were reduced to a hordft condition 
by the dictator Sulpicius Galba, A. U. 650; especially the Bru- 
tii, Picontini, and Lucani, who were no longer treated as allies, 
and did not furnish soldiers, but public slaves.' Capua, which 
a little before had been taken, lost its public buildings and ter¬ 
ritory.^ But after a long and violent struggle in the Social, or 
Marsic war, all the Italians obtained tho right of voting and of 
enjoying honours by the Julian and other laws. Sulla abridged 
these privileges to those who had favoured the opposite party; 
but this was of short continuance.^ Augustus made various 
changes. He ordered the votes of the Italians to be taken at 
home, and sent to Rome on the day of the comitia.* He also 
granted them an exemption from furnishing soldiers.’ 

The distinction of the jus Latii and Ilalicum, however, still 
continued, and these rights were granted to various cities and 
states out of Italy,’ In consequence of which, farms in those 
places were said to be in solo italico, as well os those in Italy, 
and were called paatnu censui censenbo,’ and said to be in car- 
pore census, i. e. to constitute part of that estate, according to the 
valuation of which in the censor’s books every one paid taxes.’ 

PROVINCES. 

Those countries were called provinces, which the Roman peo¬ 
ple, having conquered by arms, or reduced any other way under 
their power, subjected to be governed by magistrates sent from 
Rome.’ The senate having received letters concerning the re¬ 
duction of any country, consulted what laws they thought proper 
should be prescribed to the conquered, and sent commonly ten 
ambassadors, with whose concurrence, the general who had 
gained the conquest might settle every thing.'’ 

These laws were called the fobm or formula of the province. 
Whatever the general, with the advice of the ten ambassadors, 
determined, used to be pronounced publicly by him before an 
assembly, after silence was made by a herald.'' Hence, in for- 
mulam sociorvm referri, to be enrolled among.'® Uroem for¬ 
mula sui juris facere, to hold in dependence or subjection.'® In 
aruiqui formulam juris restitui, to be brought into their former 
state of dependence on, krj* 
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The first country which the Romans reduced into the form of 
a province, was Sicily.’ 

The condition of all the provinces was not the same, nor of 
all the cities in the same province, but difierent according to 
their merits towards the Roman people; ns they had either 
spontaneously surrendered, or made a long and obstinate resis¬ 
tance. Some were allowed the use of their own laws, and to 
choose their own magistrates; others were not Some also were 
deprived of part of their territory. 

into each province was sent a Roman governor (passes),^ to 
command the troops in it, and to administer justice; together 
with a qutestor, to take care of the public money and taxes, and 
to keep an account of what was received and expended in the 
province. The provinces were gi'ievously oppressed with taxes. 
The Romans imposed on the vanquished, either an annual tri¬ 
bute, which was called census capitis, or deprived them of part 
of their grounds; and either sent planters thitlier from the city, 
or restored them to the vanquished, on condition that they 
should give a certain part of the produce to the republic, which 
was called census soci.^ The former, i. e. those who paid their 
taxes in money, were called stifendiarii, or tributarii, as Gallia 
comata.^ The latter, vectiqales ; who are thought to hare been 
in a better condition than the former. But these words are 
sometimes confounded. 

The sum which the Romans annually received from the sti¬ 
pendiary states was always the same; but the revenues of the 
vectigales depended on the uncertain produce of the tithes, of 
the taxes on the public pastures,* and on goods imported and 
exported.’ Sometimes instead of the tenth part, if the province 
was leas fertile, the twentieth only was exacted, as from the 
Spaniards.’ Sometimes in cases of necessity, an additional 
tenth part was exacted above what was due; but then money was 
paid tot it to the husbandmen f whence it was called frwnentum 
emptum, also tfreumonmn, or imptralvm? 

Asconius in his commentary on Cicero,”mentions three kinds 
of payment made by the provincials j the regpilar or usual tax, 
a voluntary contribution or benevolence, and an extraordinary 
exaction or demand.” 

Under the emperors a rule was made out, called canon frd- 
MBNTARivs, in which was comprised what com each province 
ought yearly to furnish. The corn thus received was laid up 
in public granaries, both at Rome and in tbe provinces, whence 
it was given out by those who had tbe care of provisions, to the 
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people and fwldiers. Besides a certain sum paid for the public 
pastures, the people of the provinces were obliged to furnish a 
certain number of cattle from their flocks.^ And besides tho 
tax paid at the port, as in Sicily, in Asia, and in Britain, they 
also paid a tax for journeys especially for carrying a corpse, 
which could not be transported from one place to another with¬ 
out the permission of the high priest or of the emperor. But 
this tax was abolished. Tliere was also a tax on iron, silver, 
and gold mines, as in Spain ; on marble iti Africa; on various 
mines in Macedonia, lllyricum, Tlirace, Britain, and Sardinia; 
and also on salt pits, as in Macedonia.^ 


MUNICIPIA, OOIiONiai ET PRAlFEDTUHa;. 


Municifia were foreign towns .which obtained the right of Bo- 
man citizens. Of these there were different kinds. Some pos¬ 
sessed all the rights of Roman citizens, except such os could not 
be enjoyed without residing at Home. Others enjoyed the 
right of serving in the Roman legion,^ but had not the right of 
voting and of obtaining civil offices. 

The Municipia used their own laws and customs, which were 
callei| iKosa municipales ; nor were they obliged to receive the 
Roman laws unless they chose it’ And some chose to remain 
as confederate state's,’ rather than become Roman citizens; as 
the people of Heraclea and Naples,' 

There were anciently no such free towns except in Italy, but 
afterwards we find them also in the provinces. Thus Pliny 
mentions eight in Boetica, and thirteen m hither Spain.’ 

Colonies were eities or lands which Roman citizens were sent 
to inhabit They were transplanted commonly by three com¬ 
missioners,’ sometimes by five, ten, or more. Twenty were ap¬ 
pointed to settle the colony at Capua, by the Julian law.'" The 
people determined in what manner the lands were to be divided, 
and to whom. The new colony marched to their destined place 
in the form of an army, with colours flying.” The lands were 
marked round with a plough, and his own portion assigned to 
every one.” All which was done after taking the auspices, and 
offering sacrifices.” 

When a city was to be built, the founder, dressed in a Gabi- 
nian garb,” (i. e. with his topa tacked up, and the lappet of it 
thrown back over the left fhoulder, and brought round under 
the right arm to the breast, so that it girded him, and mode the 
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toga shorter and closer,) yokin;' n cowand a bull to the ploug-h, 
the coulter whereof was of brass, marked out by a deep furrow 
the whole compass of the city; and these two animals, with other 
victims, were sacrificed on the altars. All the people or plant¬ 
ers followed, and turned inwards the clods cut by the ploufTh, 
Where they wanted a g'ate to be, they took up the plouj^h and 
left a space. Hence pohta, a gate.* And towns are said to have 
been called uabbs from being surrounded by the plough.** Tlie 
form of founding cities among the (ireeks is described by Pau- 
sanios, v, 27, who says that the first city built was Lycosura in 
Arcadia, viii. 36. 

When a city was solemnly destroyed, the plough was also 
drawn along ^ where the walls had stood.^ Wo read in the sa¬ 
cred writings of salt being sown on the ground where cities had 
stood.* The walls of cities were looked upon by the ancients 
as sacred, but not the gates.’ The gates, however, were reck¬ 
oned inviolable.' 

A space of ground was left free from buildings both within 
and witliout ttie walls, which was called ponmaiuM,’ and was 
likewise held sacred,’ Sometimes put only for the open space 
without the walls.*’ When the city was enlarged, the pomai- 
Tium also was extended.** These ceremonies used in building 
cities are said to have been borrowed from the HetrurianS^’ 

It was unlawful to plant a new colony where one had been 
planted before; *’ but supplies might be sent. The colonies so¬ 
lemnly kept the anniversary of their first settlement,** Some 
colonies consisted of Homan citizens only, some of Latins, and 
others of Italians.** Hence their rights were different.. Some 
think that the Roman colonies enjoyed all the rights of citizens, 
os they are often called Roman citizens, and were once enrolled 
in the censor’s books at Home,*’ But most are of opinion, that 
the colonies had not the right of voting, nor of bearing offices 
at Rome,*' The rights of Latin colonies were more limited; 
so that Roman citizens who gave their names to a Latin colony, 
sufl'ered a diminution of rank.*’ The Italian colonies were in 
a still worse condition. The difierence consisted chiefly in 
their diflTerent immunity from taxes. 

Sylla, to reward his veterans, first introduced the custom of 
settling MiLiTART COLONIES, which was imitated by Julius Cassar, 
Augustus, and others. To those colonies whole legions were 
sent, with their officers, their tribunes, and centurions; but this 
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! vusU)ni afterwards fell into disuse.' For the sake of distinction 
' the other colonies were called civiles, PLEBEiiS, or tosata, be« 
cause they consisted of citizens, or, as they were afterwards 
named, paoani, or privati, who were opposed to soldiers.® 

The colonies didered from the iiree towns in this, that they 
used the laws prescribed them by the Romans, but they had af- 
niost the same kind of magistrates. Their two chief magistrates 
were called duumviri, and their senators decuriomes ; because, 
as some say, when the colony was first planted, every tenth man 
was made a senator. The fortune requisite to be chosen a decu¬ 
ria, under the emperors, was a hundred thousand sestertii.® 

The senate, or general council of Grecian cities, under the 
Roman empire, was called rule ; its members, buleut.g ; the 
place where it met at Syracuse, buleutesium ; an assembly of 
the people, ecclesia.'' In some cities those who were chosen 
into the senate by their censors, paid a certain sum for their ad¬ 
mission,® and that even although chosen contrary to their own 
inclinations. In Bithynia, they were subjected to regulations 
with respect to the choice of senators, similar to those at Rome,® 
An act passed by the senate or people was called fsefhisma.’ 
It was there customary, upon a person’s taking the manly robe, 
solemnizing his marriage, entering upon the office of a magi¬ 
strate, or dedicating any public work, to invite the whole se¬ 
nate, together with a considerable part of the commonalty, to 
the number of a thousand or more, and to distribute to each of 
the company a dole ® of one or two denarii. This os having 
the appearance of an ambitious largess,’ was disapproved of by 
Trajan.*’ Each colony had commonly a patron, who took care 
of their interests at Rome." 

Fb£fectub.e were towns to which prtefects were annually 
sent from Rome, to administer justice ; chosen partly by the 
people, and partly by the praetor.*’ Towns were reduced to 
this form, which had been ungrateful to the Romans; as Gala¬ 
tia, Capua,*’ and others. They neither enjoyed the rights of 
free towns nor of colonies, and differed little from the form of 
provinces. Their private right depended on the edicts of their 
preefects, and their public right on the Roman senate, who im¬ 
posed on them taxes and service in war at pleasure. Some 
prmfecturm, however, possessed greater privileges than others. 

Jrlaces in the country, or towns where markets were held, 
and justice administered, were called fora; as forum aurelium, 
forum APFii," forum Cornelii, Julii, Livii, Sic. Places where 
assemblies were held, and justice administered, were called con- 
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ciLiABULA.* All Other cities which were neither munictpia, co- 
lonice, nor prmficturtB, were called Confederate States.^ These 
were quite free, unless that they owed the Romans certain 
things, according to treaty, Such was Capua, before it rerolted 
to Hannibal. Such were also Tarentum, Naples, Tibur, and 
Prasneste. 


FOREIGNERS. 

AiiL those who were not citizens were called by the ancient Ro> 
mans, foreigners (fbbeqhini), wherever they lived, whother in 
the city or elsewhere. But after Caracalla granted the freedom 
of the city to all freeborn men in the Roman world, and Justi* 
nian some time after granted it also to freedmen, the name of 
'foreigners fell into disuse; and the inhabitants of the whole 
world were divided into Romans and Barbarians. The whole 
Roman empire itself was called Romania, which name is still 
given to Thrace, as being the last province which was retained 
by the Homans, almost until the taking of Constantinople by 
Iho Turks, A. D. 1453. 

_ While Rome was free, the condition of foreigners was very 
disagreeable. They might, indeed, live in the city, hut they 
enjoyed none of the privileges of citizens. They wore also sub¬ 
ject to a particular jurisdiction, and sometimes were expelled 
from the city at the pleasure of the magistrates. Thus M. Ju¬ 
nius Pennus, A. U. 627. and C. Papius Celsus, A, U. CSS, both 
tribunes of the people, passed a law, ordering foreigners to leave 
the city. Augustus did the same. But afterwards an immense 
number of foreigners flocked to Rome from all parts,° so that 
the greatest part of the common people consisted of them; 
hence Rome is said to be mundi fact repleta.* 

Foreigners were neither permitted to use the Roman dress,' 
nor had they the right of legal property, or of making a will. 
When a foreigner died, his goods were either reduced into the 
treasury, as having no heir,° or if he had attached himself’ to 
any person, as a patron, that person succeeded to his effects 
JBBB APFwcATiONis, US it was cailed.® 

But in process of time these inconveniences were removed, 
and foreigners were not only advanced to the highest honours 
in tile state, but some of them even made emperors. 

ASSEMBLIES OF THE PEOPLE. 

An assembly of the whole Roman people to give their vote 
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about any thing, was called comitia.' When a part of the peo¬ 
ple only was assembled, it was called concilium ; but these words 
were not always distinguished.^ 

In the Comitia, every thing which came under the power of 
the people was transacted; magistrates were elected, and laws 
passed, particularly concerning the declaration of war, and the 
makinp;' of peace. Persons guilty of certain crimes were also 
tried in the Comitia.^ The Comitia were always summoned 
by some magistrate, who presided in them, and directed every 
thing which came before them ; and he was then said, habkbb 
COMITIA. When he laid any thing before the people, he was 
said, AOERE CUM roFULo.* As the votes of all the people could 
not be taken together, they were divided into parts. 

There were three kinds of Comitia ; the Curiata, instituted 
by Romulus; the Centuridta, instituted by Servius Tullius, the 
sixth king of Rome ; and the Tributa, said to have been first 
introduced by the tribunes of the people at the trial of Corio- 
lanus, A. U. 263. 

The Comitia Curiata and Centnriata could not be held with¬ 
out taking the auspices,^' nor without the authority of the se¬ 
nate, but the Tributa might.'’ The days on whieh the Comitia 
could be held were called dibs comitialeb.’ As in the senate, 
BO in the Comitia, nothing could be done before the rising nor 
after the setting of the sun.^ 

The Comitia for creating magistrates were usually held in 
the Campus Marlius; but for making laws, and for holding 
trials, sometimes also in the forum, andsometimes in the capitoL 

COMITIA CURIATA. 

In the Comitia Curiata, the people gave their votes, divided 
into thirty curiaeand what a majority of them, namely six¬ 
teen, determined, was said to be the order of the people. At 
first there were no other Comitia but the Curiata, and therefore 
every thing of importance was determined in them. 

The Comitia Curiata were held, first by the kings, and after¬ 
wards by the consuls and the other greater magistrates; that is, 
they presided at them, and nothing could be brought before the 
people hut by them. They met in a part of the forum called 
the coMiTiDM, where the pulpit or tribunal stood, whence the 
orators used to harangue the people. It was afterwards called 
BosTBA, because it was adorned with the beaks of the ships 
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taken from the Antiates, and also Templum, because consecrated 
by the augurs; which was its usual name before the Antiates 
were subdued.^ The Coniitiuni was first covered the year that 
Hannibal came into Italy.^ Afterwards it was adorned with 
pillars, statues, and paintinga 

_ Those citizens only had a right to vote at the Coinitia Cu- 
riata, who lived in the city, and were included in some curia or 
parish. The curia which voted first was called pbincipiom.^ 

After the institution of the Comitia Centuriata and Tributa, 
the Comitia Curiata were more rarely assembled, and that only 
for passing certain laws, and for the creation of the Curio Max¬ 
imus, and of the FlaminesEach curia seems to have chosen 
its own curio; called also magUter curise.’ 

A law made by the people divided into curias was called lbx 
CURIATA. Of these, the chief we rend of, were, 

l,«Tbe law by which military command “ was conferred on 
magistrates.’ Without this, they were not allowed to meddle 
witn military aifairs,® to command an army, or carry on war; ’ 
but only had a civil power,’’ or the right of administering Jus¬ 
tice. Hence the Comitia Curiata were said rem miliiarem con- 
iinere,^^ and the people, to give sentence twice,’* concerning 
their magistrates’’ But in after times this law seems to have 
been passed only for form’s salce, by the suftnge of the thirty 
lictors or serjeants, who formerly used to summon the curiae, 
and attend on them at the Comitia.” 

3. The law about recalling Camillus from banishment,” 

3. That form of adoption called arrogatio^^ was made at the 
Comitia Curiata, because no one could change his state or sacra 
without the order of the people.” 

4. Testaments were anciently made at these Comitia; and 
because in time of peace they were summoned ” by a lictor 
twice a year fur this purpose; hence they were also called co- 
HiTiA CAI.ATA, which name is likewise sometimes applied to the 
Comitia Centpriata, because they were assembled by a Cor- 
nicen, who was also called Classicus}^ 

5. What was called detbstatio sacborum, was also made here : 
as when it was denounced to an heir or legatee that he muit 
adopt the sacred rites which fallowed the inheritance.*“ Whence 
an inheritance without this requisite is called by Plautus htsre- 
ditas sinassacnV.*’ 
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COMITIA OENTURIATA AND CENSUS. 

The principal Comitia were the Centuriata, called also nmjoro,^ 
in which the people, divided into the centuries of their classes, 
g-ave their votes; and what a majority of centuries decreed* 
was considered as finally determined.* These Comitia were 
held according to the cmsim instituted by Servius Tullius. 

The CENSUS was a numbering of the people, with a valuation 
of their fortunes.* To ascertain the number of the people, and 
the fortunes of each individual, Servius ordained that all the 
Homan citizens, both in town and country, should upon oath 
take an estimate of their fortunes," and publicly declare that 
estimate to him ; * that they should also tell the place of their 
abode, the names of their wives and children, and their own 
age and that of their children, and the number of their slaves 
and freedmen : that if any did otherwise, their goods should be 
confiscated, and themselves scourged and sold for slaves, as per¬ 
sons who had deemed themselves unworthy of liberty,’ He 
likewise appointed a festival, called PAOANAtiA, to be held every 
year in each pagus or village, to their tutelary gods, at which 
time the peasants should every one pay into the hands of him 
who presided at the sacrifices a piece of money ; the men a 
piece of one kind, the women of another, and the children of a 
third sort,* 

Then, according to the valuation of their estates, he divided 
all the citizens into six classes, and each class into a certain 
number of oentueies. The division by centuries, or hundreds, 
prevailed every where at Home; or rather by tens, from the 
number of fingers on both hands.* The infantry and cavalry, 
the curisB and tribes, were divided in this manner; and so even 
the land: hence ckntenarius aoee.’* At first a century con¬ 
tained a hundred; but not so afterwards. Thus the number of 
men in the centuries of the difiTerent classes was, without doubt, 
very diiferent 

'The first class consisted of those whose estates in lands and 
effects were worth at least 100,000 asses, or pounds of brass ; or 
10,000 drachma according to the Greek way of computing; 
which sum is commonly reckoned equal to 33114 1B«, 4d. of our 
money: but if w'e suppose each pound of brass to contain 34 
asses, as was the case afterwards, it will amount to 7,7504 

This first class was subdivided into eighty centuries or com¬ 
panies of foot, forty of young men,“ that is, from seventeen to 
forty-six years of Bge,“ who were obliged to take the field,** 
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and forty of old men,' who should guard the city,^ To these were 
added eighteen centuries of equites, who fought on horseback; 
in all ninety-eight centuriea 

The second class consisted of twenty centuries ; ten of young 
men, and ten of old, whose estates were worth at least 75,000 
asses. To these were added two centuries of artificers,^ carpen¬ 
ters, smiths, &c. to manage the engines of war. These Livy 
joins to the first class. It is hardly to be imagined that those 
artificers were composed of the members of either the first or 
the second class, but of their .servants or dependents ; for not 
only the mechanic arts, but likewise every kind of trade was 
esteemed dishonourable among the ancient Romans. 

The third class was also divided into twenty centuries; their 
estate was 50,000 asses. 

The fourth class likewise contained twenty centuries; their 
estate was 25,000 asses. To these Dionysius adds two centu¬ 
ries of trumpeters, vii. 59. 

The fifth class was divided into thirty centuries; their estate 
was 11,000 asses, but according to Dionysius, 12,500. Ampng_ 
these, according to Livy, were included the trumpeters, and 
corneters, or blowers of the horn, distributed into three centu¬ 
ries, whom Dionysius joins as two distinct centuries to the fourth 
class. 

The sixth class comprehended all those who either had no 
estates, or were not worth so much as those of the fifth class. 
The number of them was so great as to exceed that of any of 
the other classes, yet they were reckoned but os one century. 

Thus the number of centuries in ail the classes was, accord¬ 
ing to Livy, 191; and according to Dionysius, 193. Some 
make the number of Livy to amount to 194, by supposing that 
the trumpeters, &c. were not induded in the thirty centuries of 
the fifth class, but formed three distinct centuries by themselves. 

Each class had arms peculiar to itself, and a certain place in 
the army, according to the valuation of their fortunes. 

By this arrangement the chief power was vested in the rich¬ 
est citizens, who composed the first class, which, although least 
in number, consisted of more centuries than all the rest put to¬ 
gether ; but they likewise bore the charges of peace and war * 
in proportion,For, as the votes at the Comitia, so likewise 
the quota of soldiers and taxes, depended on the number of cen¬ 
turies. Accordingly, the first class, which consisted of ninety- 
eight, or, according to Livy, of one hundred centuries, furnished 
more men and money to the public service, than all the rest of 
the state besides. But they bad likewise the chief influence in 
the assemblies of the people by centuries. For the equites and 
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the centuries of this class were called first to give their votes, 
and if they were unanimous, the matter was determined; but if 
not, then the centuries of the next class were called, and so on, 
till a majority of centuries had voted the same thing. And it 
hardly ever happened that they came to the lowest.* 

In after times some alteration was made, as is commonly sup¬ 
posed, in favour of the plebeians, by including the centuries in 
the tribes; whence mention is often made of tribes in the Co- 
luitia Centuriata.^ In consequence of which, it is probable that 
the number of centuries as well as of tribes was increased.* 
But when or how this was done is not sufficiently ascertained, 
only it appears to have taken place before the year of the 
city 358.' 

Those of the first class were called clabbici, all the rest were 
said to be jnfba clasbrm. Hence clasaici auctores, for the most 
approved authors.* 

Those of the lowest class who hod no fortune at all were 
called cafitb censi, rated by the head; and those who had be¬ 
low a certain valuation, raoLETABii; whence aermo proletariua, 
fur vilis, low.* This properly was not reckoned a class; whence 
sometimes only five classes are mentioned. So quinta clasaia 
videntur, of the lowest’ 

This review of the people was made * at the end of every five 
years, first by the kings, then by the consuls, but after the year 
310, by the censors, who were magistrates created for that very 
purpose. We do not find, however, that the census was always 
held at certain intervals of time. Sometimes it was omitted 
altogether,’ 

After the census was finished, an expiatory or purifying sa¬ 
crifice*'’ was made, consisting of a sow, a sheep, and a bull, 
which were carried round the whole assembly, and then slain; 
and thus the people were said to be purified,** Hence also lut- 
trare signifies to go round, to surveys and circumferre, to puri¬ 
fy.** Inis sacrifice was called svovbtaurilia or bolitaubiua, 
and he who performed it was said conderb lustrum. It was 
called lustrum a Ivsndo, i. e. aolvenio, because at that time alj 
the taxes were paid by the farmers-geiiersl to the censors.*'' 
And because this was done at the end of every fifth year, hence 
LUSTRUM is often put for the space of fire years; especially b) 
the poets, by whom it is sometimes confounded with the Greek 
Olympiad, which was only four years.** It is also used for an) 
period of time.** 
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white robe* wont by them, which was rendered shining* by 
the art of the fuller; for all the wealthy Homana wore a gown 
naturally white,* This, however, was anciently forbidden by 
law.* 

The candidates did not wear tunics or waistcoats, either that 
they might appear more humble, or might more easily show the 
scars they had received on the breast or fore part of their body.' 

In the latter ages of the republic, no one could stand candi¬ 
date who was not present, and did not declare himself within 
the legal days; that is, before the Comitia were summoned,' and 
whose name was not received by the magistrates: for they 
might refuse to admit any one they pleased,* but not without 
assigning a just cause.* The opposition of the consuls, however, 
might be overruled by the senate." 

h'or a long time before the time of election, the candidates 
endeavoured to gain the favour of the people by every popular 
art; by going round their houses,** by sheking hands with 
those they met,** by addressing them in a kindly manner, and 
naming them, &c,; on which account they commonly had along 
with them a monitor or nomenceatob, who whispered in their 
ears every body’s name.** Hence Cicero calls candidates nafio 
officioiissima.'* On the market-days they used anciently to 
come into the assembly of the people, and take their station on 
a rising ground,*' whence they might be seen by all.** When 
they went down to the Campus Martius at certain times, they 
were attended by their friends and dependents, who were called 
dbdvctobes.** They had likewise persons to divide money 
among the people.** For this, although forbidden by law, was 
often done openly, and once against Csesor, even with the ap¬ 
probation of Cato.'* There were also persons to bargain with 
the people for their votes, called intbbpbetes, and others in 
whose hands the money promised was deposited, called bequbs- 
tres.*" Sometimes the candidates formed combinations to dis- 


Thoie who opposed any candidate, ware said ei refragari, and 
those who favoured him, suffragari vel suffragatorei esse: hence 
tuffragatio, their interest** Those who got one to be elected, 
were said ei praturam gratia campestri capere,’* or eum fro- 
here,^ Those who hindered one from being elected, were said 
a coiuulatu repelUre,^ 
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4. niANNEH OE FROPOSINQ A LAW, AND OF NAHINO A DAT 
FOR one’s trial. 

When a law was to be passed at the Comitia Centuriata, the 
magistrate who was to propose it,' haring consulted with his 
friends and other prudent men, whether it was for the advan¬ 
tage of the republic, and agreeable to the customs of their an¬ 
cestors, wrote it over at home; and ^en, baring communicated 
it to the senate, by their authority ^ he promulgated it; that is, 
he pasted it up in public,^ for three market-days, that so the 
people might have an opportunity of reading and considering 
it* In the mean time he himself’ and some eloquent friend, 
who was called auctor legi*, or suabor, every market-day read 
it over,’ and recommended it to the people,' while others who 
disapproved it, spoke against it’ But in ancient times all 
these formalities were not observed : thus we find a law passed 
the day after it was proposed.’ Sometimes the person who 
proposed the law, if he did it by the authority of the senate, 
and not acAiording to his own opinion, spoke against it'° 

In the same manner, when one was to be tried for treason," 
it behoved the accusation to be published for the same space of 
time," and the day fixed when the trial was to be." In the 
mean time the person accused " changed his dress, laid aside 
every kind of ornament, let his hair and beard grow," and in 
this mean garb," went round and solicited the favour of the 
His nearest relations and friends also did the same," 
of trial was generally capital, but not always so." 

5. MANNER OF TAEINB THE AtlSFICES. 

On the day of the Comitia, he who was to preside at them," 
attended by one of the augurs," pitched a tent" without the 
city to observe the omens." These Cicero calls aoqdsta cbn- 
TORiAHUM AOSFiciA." Henco the Campus Martius is said to he 
eoneularibug auspiciis consecratus, and the Comitia themselves 
were called aubpicata." 

If the tabehnaculum, which perhaps was the same with tern- 
plum or arx, the place which they chose to make their observa¬ 
tions," had not been taken in due form," whatever was done at 
the Comitia was reckoned of no effect." Hence the usual de- 
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cloration of the nugui's;' vitio tabbbnaculuh captum; vitio 

MAOigTRATDS CBRATOS Vel VITIOSOS i VITIO IiEQEM LATAH ; VITIO 
oiRH DiCTAH.^ And BO scTupuloUB ivcre tho ancient Roninns 
about this matter, that if the augurs, at any time afterwards, 
upon recollection, declared that there had been any inforniality 
in takii^ the auspices,^ the magistrates were obliged to resign 
their omce, (ns having been irregularly chosen)* even several 
months after they had entered upon it.* When there was no- 
tliing wrong in the auspices, the magistrates were said to be 
BALVis Avspiciis creati.’’ when the consul asked the augur to 
attend him,’ he said, q, fabi, te mihi in auspicio esse volo. The 
augur replied, audivi.“ 

There were two kinds of auspices which pertained to the Co- 
mitia Centuriata. The one was observing the appearances of 
tlie heavens,'’ os lightning, thunder, &c, which was chiefly at¬ 
tended to. The other was the inspection of birds. Those birds 
which gave omens by flight, were called pexpbtes ; by singing, 
osciNEs; hence the phrase, si avis occinuerit.'" When the omens 
were favourable, the birds were said adoicehe vel admittehb ; 
when unfavourable, abdicebe, non addicebb, vel befhaoabi. 

Omens were also taken from the feeding of chickens. The 
person who kept them was called pvllarics. If they came ton 
slowly out of the cage,” or would not feed, it was a bad omen 
but if they fed greedily, so that something fell from their month, 
and struck the ground,'* it was hence called trifudium solisti- 
MUH,'* and was reckoned an excellent omen.'* 

When the augur declared that the auspices were unexcep¬ 
tionable,'* that is, that there was nothing to hinder the Comitia 
from being held, he said silentivh esse videtdb ; but if not, he 
said ALIO DIE,'’ on which account the Comitia could not be held 
that day.'* 

This declaration of the augur was called nuntiatio, or obnm- 
tiatio. Heuce Cicero says of the augurs, nob ndntiationeh so¬ 
lum HABEMUS ; ET CONSOLES ET BELIQOI MASISTRATUS ETIAM SFEC- 
TioNEM,*r, mspectionem', '* but the contrary seems to be asserted 
by Festus,** and commentators are not agreed how they should 
be reconciled. It is supposed there sho^d be a different read¬ 
ing in both passages.*' 

Any other magistrate of egual or neater authority than he 
who presided, might likawise take the auspices; especially if 
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he wished to hinder en election, or prevent a law from being 
pasied. If such magistrate therefore declared, be de caa,o see* 
vasse, that he had heard thunder, or seen lightning, he was said 
OBNUNTiAne,' which he did by saying alio die : \^ereupon by 
the Lex Mlia et Fusia, the Comitia were broken olf,“ and de¬ 
ferred to another day. Hence obmmtiare concilia aut 'comitiig, 
to prevent, to adjourn; and this happened, even though he said 
that he had seen what he did not see,° because he was thought 
to have bound the people by a religious obligation, which must 
be expiated by their calamity or his own.* Hence in the edict 
whereby the Comitia were summoned, this formula was com¬ 
monly used, NB guis minor masistratus 'db ciklo sbbvasse velit; 
which prohibition Clodius, in his law against Cicero, extended 
to all the magistrates.* 

'I'he Comitia were also stopped, if any person, while they 
were holding, was seized with the falling sickness or epilepsy, 
which was hence called morbus comitialis ; or if a tribune of the 
commons interceded by the solemn word veto,'’ or any magi¬ 
strate of equal authority with him who presided, interposed, by 
wasting the day in speaking, or by appointing holy-days, &c. 
and also if the standard was pulled down from the Janiculum, as 
in the trial of Rabirius, by Metellus the praetor.’ 

The Comitia were also broken off by a tempest arising; but 
so, that the election of those magistrates who were already cre¬ 
ated, was not rendered invalid,^ unless when the Comitia were 
for creating censors. 

6. MANNER OF HOLOINB THE COMITIA CENTHRIATA. 

When there was no obstruction to the Comitia, on the day 
appointed, the people met in the Campus Martius. The magi¬ 
strate who was to preside, sitting in his ciirule chair on a tribu¬ 
nal,* used to utter a set form of prayer before he addressed the 
people,’* the augur repeating over the words before hitp.” 
Then he made a speech to the people about what was to be done 
at the Comitia. . 

If magistrates were to be cbosen, tbe names of the cmdidatei 
were read over. But anciently the people might choose whom 
they pleased, whether present or absent, although they had not 
declared themselves candidates.’* 

If a law was to be passed, it was recited by a herald, while a 
secretary dictated it to him,’* and different persons were allowed 
to speak for and against it.’* A similar form was observed at 
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trials, because application was made to the people about the 
punishment of any one, in the same manner os about a law, 
Hen ce irrogare pcenam, vel mulctam, to inflict or impose. 

The usual beginning of all applications to the people,^ was 
VELiTis, suBEATis, QViRTTEs, and thus the people were said to be 
consulted, or asked,^ and the consuls to consult or ask them.’ 
Henceyuiere legem vel rogationem, also decebkehb, to pass it; 
vetare, to reject it; rogare magistratus, to create or elect; * ro- 
gare qumsitores, to appoint judges or inquisitors,* Then the 
magistrate said, si vobis vioetur, discedite, quirites ; or ite m 

SUKFRAaiUH, BENE JUVANTIBUB DIIS, ET QUA! PATRES CEKSUERCNT, 

VOS jpETE." Whereupon the people, who, as usual, stood pro¬ 
miscuously, separated every one to his own tribe and century,’ 
Hence the magistrate was said, mittere populum in suffragium ; 
and the people, wire vel ire in suffragium.^ 

Anciently the centuries were called to give their rotes accord¬ 
ing to the institution of Serrius Tullius; first the equites, and 
then the centuries of the first class, &c.; but afterwards it was 
determined by lot * in what order they should vote. When this 
was first done is uncertain. The names of the oenturies W'ere 
thrown into a box,’* and then, the box being shaken, so that the 
lots might lie equally,” the century which name out first gave 
its vote first, and hence was nailed fr^erosativa. Those centu¬ 
ries which followed next, were called frimo vocats. The rest, 
JURE vocAT£.’‘ But all the centuries are usually called Jure vo- 
cate, except the prerogativa. Its vote was held of the greatest 
importance.” Hence pr/erooativa is put for a sign or pledge, 
B favourable omen or intimation of any thing future; and sdso 
for a precedent or example, a choice, or favour,” and among 
later writers for a peculiar or exclusive privilege, 

When tribes are mentioned in the Comitia Centuriata,” it is 
supposed that after the centuries were included in the tribes, the 
tribes first cast lots; and that the tribe which first came out was 
called PRiEROeATivA tribcb ; and then that the centuries of that 
tribe cast lots which should be the prerogativa centtiria. Others 
think that in this case the names of tribes and centuries are put 
promiscuously the one for the other. But Cicero calls centuria, 
pars tribus ; and that which is remarkitble, in the Comitia Tri- 
buta.” 

Anciently the citizens gave their votes by word of mouth; 
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and in creating magistrates, they seem to have each used this 
form, C 0 KSULB 8 , &c. NOMiNo Tel Dico; in passing laws, vti boqab, 
voLO vel JUBEo,‘ The wiii or command of the people was ex¬ 
pressed by VELLS, and that of the senate bycENSEBEj hence 
leges magistratusque bogabe, to make.^ 

Sometimes a person nominated to be consul, &c. by the prie- 
rogative century, declined accepting,° or the magistrate presid¬ 
ing disapproved of their choice, and made a speech to make 
them alter it. Whereupon the century was recalled by a herald 
to give its vote anew,* and the rest usually voted the same way 
with it* In the same manner, after a bill was rejected by al¬ 
most all the centuries, on a subsequent day,° we find it unani¬ 
mously enacted ; os about declaring U'ar on Philip, as hac oba- 

TIONB IN SUFFBAGIUH MI8BI, VT BOGABAT, BELLUN JUSBRBUNT.^ 

But in later times, that the people might have more liberty 
in voting, it was ordained by various laws which were called 
LEGES TABELLABis, that they should vote by ballot; first in con¬ 
ferring honours, by the Uabinian law, made A, U. 614, two 
years after, at all trials except for treason, by the Cassian low; 
in passing laws, by the Fapirian law, A. U. 6S2; and lastly by 
the Coeliaii law. A, U. 630; also in trials for treason, which had 
been excepted by the Cassian law. The purpose of these laws 
was to diminish the influence of the nobility.^ 

The centuries being called by a herald in their order, moved 
from the place where they stood, and went each of them into an 
enclosure,’ which was a place surrounded with boards,’’ and 
near the tribunal of the consul. Hence they were said to be 
intro vocatm, sc. m onife.” There was a narrow passage to it 
raised from the ground, called fons or fonticulus, by which 
each Century went up one after another.” Hence old men at 
sixty” were said or fokte oejici; and were called defontani, 
because after that age they were exempted from public busi¬ 
ness,” to which Cicero alludes. Rose, Am. 35, But a very dif¬ 
ferent cause is assigned for this phrase belli by Yarro and Festus. 

There were probably as many pontes and septa, or ovilia, as 
there were tribes and centuries. Hence Cicero usually speak; 
of them in the plural.” Some think that each tribe and century 
voted in its own ooi/e,” but this does not seem consistent with 
what we read in other authors. 

At the entrance of the pons, each citizen received from cer- 
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tsiii officen, called diribitobbs, or dUtriiutons, ballots,' on 
which, if magistrates were to be created, were inscribed the 
names of the candidates, not the whole names, but only the 
initial letters;’ and they seem to have received as many tablets 
as there were candidates. We read of other tables being given 
in than were distributed, which must have been brought from 
homebut as no regard was paid to them, this seldom happen¬ 
ed. The same thing took place also under the emperors, when 
the right of electing magistrates was transferred from the people 
to the senate* 

If a law was to be passed, or any thing to be ordered, as in a 
trial,, or in declaring war, &c. they received two tablets; on the 
one were the letters v. a. i. e. cn rosas, sc, volo vel jtibco, I 
am for the law; and on the other, a. for ANviguo, i. e. untiqm 
proho, nihil novi statui volo, I like the old way, I am against 
the law. Hence anliquare legem, to reject it. 

Of these tablets every one threw which he pleased into a 
chest" at the entrance of the ovile, which was pointed out to 
them by the aoeATORRs, who asked for the ballots, and anciently 
for the votes, .when they were given viva voceJ Then certain 
persons called cdstodks, who observed that no fraud should be 
committed in casting lots and voting,’ took out ’ the ballots, and 
counted the votes by points marked on a tablet, which was 
called DiBiMERB su^mpia, or dirbmftio suffragiorum\^ whence 
omne punctum ferre, for omnibus avffragiis renunciari, to gain 
every vote; and what pleased the majority was declared by a 
herald to be the vote of that century. The person who told to 
the consul the vote of his century " was called booatob." Thus 
all the centuries were called one after another, till a majority of 
centuries agreed in the same opinion; and wbat they judged 
was held to be ratified. 

The diribitores, rogatores, and custodes, were commonly 
persons of tbe first rank, and friends to the candidates, or fa¬ 
vourers of the law to be passed, who undertook these offices vo¬ 
luntarily.'’ Augustus is supposed to have selected BOO of the 
equestrian order to be custodes or rogatores.'" 

If the points of any century were equal, its vote was not de¬ 
clared, but was reckoned as nothing, except in trials, where the 
century which had not condemned, was supposed to have ao 
quitted. The candidate who had most votes was immediately 
called by the magistrate who presided; and after a solemn 
prayer, and taking an oath, was deckred to be elected" by a 
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herald.’ Then he woe conducted home by hia frienda and de¬ 
pendents with ^eat pomp. 

It was esteemed very honourable to be named first’ Those 
who were elected consuls usually crowned the image of their 
ancestors with laurel’ 

When one gained the vote of a century, he was said fern 
centuriam, and non ferre vel perdere, to lose it; so ferre rtpuU 
»am, to be rejected j but ferre suffragium vel tabellam, to vote,* 

The magistrates created at the Comitia Centuriata were said, 
fieri, creari, dedarari, nominari, diet, renmeiari, deiignari, ro- 
gari, &c. in creating magistrates this addition used to be made 
to denote the fulness of their right: ut qv! optima i,bbb FiraaiNT, 

OPTIMO JURE ; EO JOBE, QUO QUI OPTIMO.’ 

When a law was passed, it was said PEBPEBiii j the centuries 
which voted for it, were said oeoem jubbse, r. sooationeh acci- 
PEBE; ’ those who voted against it, antiquare, vbtabe, v. non 
ACCIPEBB. Lex R08ATUB, dumfertUT t ABBOBATDB, rfWOT tollitUT ; 
DEBosATOB legi, V. ie lege, cum per novam legem adiquid veteri 
legi detrahitur ; subbobatvb, cum aliquid adjkitur ; obrobatub, 
cum nova lege infirmaturP Vhi du<B contrarim legee sunt, sem¬ 
per antiquee ohrogat nova, the new law invalidates the ol^’ 

Two [pauses commonly used to be added to all laws:—1. si 

DDID JUS NON VDIT BOSABI, UTEJUS HAC IiEBE NIHIL E8BET BOBATDH : 
—2. SI QUID CONTRA ALIAS LEOES EJUS LEBI3 EBBO LATUM EBSET, 
VT El, QUI EAM LRBEM'ROBASSET, IMFUNE ESBET, which claUSO* 

Cicero calls tbanslatitium, in the law of Clodius against him¬ 
self because it was transferred from ancient laws.” 

This sanction used also to be annexed, ne guis per satubam 
ABROSATO.” Hence exquirere sententias per saturam, i. e. pas¬ 
sim, sine certo ordine, by the gross or lump.” In many laws 
this sanction was addOa, qui aliteb vel secus paxit v. vecbrit, 
SAGER ESTO : i. 6, ut cuput cjus, CUM honts vel familia, alicui de- 
orum consecraretur v. sacrum esset i that it might be lawful to 
kill the transgressor with impunity.” 

When a law was passed, it was engraved on brass and carried 
to the treasury. It used also to be fixed up in public, in a place 
where it might be easily read.’* Hence, in awitolio legum eera 
liquefacta, nec verba minacia fixo <Ere legeiantur, flxit leges 
pretio atque reflxil, made and unmade.” 

After the year of the city 596, when the consuls first began to 
enter on their office on the first day of January, the Comitia for 
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their election were held about the end of July, or the beginnin); 
of Auguit, uolen they were delayed by the interceuion of the 
magiatrates, or by inauepicioua omens. In the time of the first 
Punic war, the consuls entered on their office on the Ides of 
March, and were created in January or February.^ The pr»- 
tors were always elected after the consuls, sometimes on the 
same day, or the day after, or at the distance of several days’ 
From the time of their election till they entered on their office 
they were called nasieNATi. 

I'he Comitia for enacting laws or for trials, might be held on 
any legal day. 

CSMTURIEK * noooHWAS fizcladeA'. and pro* whphe deioribai U, ai b? doea 

' Tokad na oppuaition. uerauiB it the ancient taclIoB, in hiB ac- 

WiTH regard to tlie narpoas of did not disidab^ltBelf, but itood count of the Latin war. Variciic 
the Serbian congtltullon to in* on an rqulpoiie with the curies, nlher itatensntl too must hare 
part an equal share in the cnn> This institution ol'the centu* beon current, Miitaining still 
■ular govarnment to thn plebel* rins lias thrown that of Ihn tribes grester discrepancins; for Pliii^ 
ans, everp one is at liberty to oompletsly intii the shade; and takeo 110,000 aeses to be the li* 
think as he Ukes: that it grant* through the former alone has the mi t for the priipertv ol the flret 
ed then the right of teklng park naoiB n ( king Servius miintain* claie, GelliuH iSP.OnO; numbsra 
in elections ana in leglsleLiDu, is ed in renown to our days. More* wl>ion can nrithi-i be regardgi 
unirenally ackncwlMged. over, U Itai long and universally as blunders In the manuaonpth, 

Sfrvius (as for the sake of been held to be a aettled point, nor aa alipi in the writers, 
brevity 1 will call the lawgiver ibal this is undsretond with more In one point both the liieto* 
in Bccordanccwith the writers of certainty and accuracy than any riuns are mistaken; confound* 
antiquity) would have taken the other ptui ot the Roman oonstl* ing the burghers with the com- 
simplest method of bestowing tutlon; beoausi it Is described munalty, thev iinsgine that a 
those rights, If he had adopted by Oinoviiui and Livy, and that people, in which till then perfect 
the Hsme plan whereby the com* description Is couched in uum* union and equelily had prevailed, 
moni In feudal itatss ebtained a bers: and only a very frw, who wfii now dlriijed into claesei 
atation alongside of the barona, saw mure clearly, hare ventured socording to property, in euoh a 
and had ordained that allnation* to pronounce, that at all evsnle naimer that all the power fell 
al ooneemi ihould be brought these repreaentationi were i^l inlo the benda of the rich, 
bnth before the council of the suited to the timee of which we though inoumbered with no 
burghers snd that of the oom* have a oontamporBry history, slight burdens. Dionvslus adds 
menilty, and that the decree of At present this m the mainli no another error to this, m looking 
tlm one should not have fnroe longer conteatad; and, a far upon the eighteen equestrian 
without the approval of the iDore authentic record haring canturiss, which had the Aret 
other, and ihimid be made null oome to light, the errors common rank In the constitution of Son 
by its rejection. Ihie was the to the two hletorlans, and those vlue, as a tlmocratlusl ioitltu* 
looting on which the nlebclan peculiar tu each, may be saUi- tion. 

tribes Id aftertlniBi ftooa In rela* fsetorily pointed out. They I'hn principle of an ariitoorsoy 
tion to the eurlee; bnt if these cannot sithsr of them have been is tu maintain a periect equelily 
two bodlaa had been set up over acquainted with Ibo iccount enn* within its own body. The poor 
aninet each other from Ine be* tained in the eommentsriei eit and obscurrst noAil^ofVe- 
finnlng, Uiey would have rent wbiob were asuribed to the king nice, into whose family no ofiiu) 
the state asunder; toacoompliih himsell, but have written from of dignity had come tor eentu- 
the perfect union of which the very dift'erent and very defective riri, was eitssiued in the crest 
centurisN were davlied by Ser* reports: as tu Cicero, the only council as iha ransl of thoae 
vlua. For In them ha coileuted rasson tliet Indi^prieea ue to whose wealth and name eiicir* 
the natriciaiie and their clients Here hie having drawn Imms* clrd them with splondour. A 
tugalherwith the plebelana; and diatelyfrom khsulhentio source, government formed like the Ro* 
along with all the«e that new Is, that erudition of this sort wee man by a large body of houeea la 
elaae of their fellow-citlNiii net In hie way; alee bit atate* a ronplete democracy within it* 
which had arisen from bestow* nenti are SKceMlngly accurate seir, just sa isueh to at that of a 
ing the Ronut tranchiee on the and trustworthy. Themlstakea caiitoi) where the population Is 
Innablujsit of other tswni, the of llie two hlatorlani need not not more numerousi sn arista 
iDunlclpalii so that nobody surpriie ui; fur they were not cracyit is Mlely in its reUilon 
could In any way lonkupanhiBi' speaking of an inatltution etill to the oommonalir.. This wes 
•elfM a Roman, without having existing, nor even of one that misimderitood by iMoiiyeius and 
Boaw plaoe or other, though in* had been recently changed, bat Livy; no obange wes made by 
deed it might often be a very in* of what had iong ilnoe paused Srrvias in this equslUy nf the 
sigeiRaaot nne, In this great SB* away* Livy says eipressly, undent burghers: ois timoorecy 
serabir. The preponderanoo, nay that it had nothing In rommon only sRecled tboie who etood 
the whole Mwer in that sssem* with the constitution of the oen* entirely without the pale of that 
bly ley wltfi the plebs: this how* tuHes in hie days: and this, body, or those who at the uiumst 
ever excited BO Ell will, because moreover, is the very reason were attached tu it, but far from 

ILlr. paNio. sure to correct the er* man antiquities bad brat work hitherto 

B Idv. X, 8S. rors Into which Dr fallenr are extracted pubilibed on the early 
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In the Comitia Tribute the people voted divided into tribea, ac¬ 
cording to their re|iono or wards,' 

The name of tribes was derived either from their original 
number, three,® or from paying tribute,® or, os others think, 
from T{(TTi/f, tertia pars tribits apud Athenienses, JEolice tjiw 
ww;, unde tribus. 

The first three tribes were called ramkbnses or Hamnes, ta- 
iiENSBa or Tiiienses, andLUCEBEs. The first tribe was named 
from Homulus, and included the Roman citizens who occupied 
the Palatine bill; the second from Titus Tatius, and included 
the Sabines, who possessed the Capitoline hill; and the third 
from one Lucumo a Tuscan, or rather from the grove®'which 
Romulus turned into a sanctuary,'’ and included all foreigners 
except the Sabines. Each of these tribes had at first its own 
tribune or commander,® and its own augur. 

% Tarquiniua Priscus doubled the number of tribea, retaining 
the same names; so that they were called Ramnenses primi and 
Ramnenses secundi, or po'steriores, &c.’ 

But as the Luceres in a short time greatly exceeded the rest 
in number, Servius Tullius introduced a new arrangement, and 
distributed the citizens into tribes, not according^ to their ex¬ 
traction, but from their local situation. He divided the city 
into four regions or wards, called paiatina, subuhbana, coblina, 
and EsgviLiNA, the inhabitants of which constituted os many 
tribea, and had their names from the wards which they inhabit¬ 
ed. No one was permitted to remove from one ward to another, 
that the tribes might not be confounded.® On which account 
certain persons were appointed to take an account where every 
one dwelt, also of their age, fortune, &c. These were called 
city tribes,® and their number always remained the same. Ser- 


^Ukbg U Uia luUB eqiult* 

six tquntrUn eenturlei 
eatidillihed ny 1*. Tarquiniua 
wen ineorparatad by bervius 
iota hUouinitin,«udnoeived ttiB 
name of tba ilx lafi'raRSft*, la 
that LbeiB ooiaprisad nil ths pa* 
trioluii; BBsang whom it wnnet 
D« oaaealrBdtliftl In thli oeQ«ii< 
tutlan, any aare tbaa in tha 
aarlier^ thara axlatad any dia* 
fipotion adapttd to tba icaia of 
their property. Liry, though ha 
forgot that tlla alx oanttuiaa had 
been iaiUtutad by Tarqalnba, 
mskai a parfeotl/ eorreet die* 
(inotloa between them and the 
twaire which ware added by 


Snrrlui, out of tha printdpal 
men In the iiate, ai he aaya { ha 
ought to hive laid In thaocm* 
monalty i for the pitrlolaos wars 
in the eix laft'ragUt, nor ean any 
of them bare been admitted into 
the twelve oenturiai. Diunyiiua 
therefore ahould have ooaAned 
bUnielf to theea twelve ccDtu- 
rlea, whan be ooncelved that the 
knighti were choien by Servins 
QUt nf the rlebeet and molt illua* 
trioua familiee; which notinn he 
extendi to nil the eighteen: for 
the patrleiui, who unqueitbn- 
ably Bi a body wen the rkheat 
aa well ai tno laading juid In 
the aute, had all of them nlaMi 
In the alx auffregia by birth and 


de^eent, thoagh partloular indl^ 
viduala among tham might ha^ 
pen to be exceedingiy poor. 

Tha prevalent opinioI^ that 
the eqaeatrlan rank from tha be* 
gloolDf wai eaeentially connect* 
ed with great wealth, and yet 
that all the knighta ware nr* 
nlihed with horeea by tha itate. 
and bad a yaarlr rent lailgned 
for thair keeping, not only 
ohargai the Romaa lawa with 
absurdity and iiOusiluat hut alao 
overlooks Livra expraia ro’* 
mark, whiobfollewa oioae npon 
hla account of the advantage 
enjoyed by tba knight*, tbit all 
these bordeni were ahlfted from 
the poor upon the rich. 
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'vius at the same time divided the Roman territory into fifteen 
parts (some say sixteen, and some seventeen), which were called 
country tribes.' 

In the year of the city 338, the number of tribes was made 
twenty-one, Liv. ii. 31. Here, for the first time, Livy directly 
takes notice of the number of tribes, although he alludes to the 
criminal institution of three tribes, x. 6. Dionysius says, that 
Mervius instituted thirty-one tribes. But in the trial of Corio- 
lanus, he only mentions twenty-one as having voted.^ 

The number of tribes was afterwards increased on account of 
the addition of new citizens at different times, to thirty-five, 
which number continued to the end of the republic.^ 

After the admission of the Italian states to the freedom of the 
city, eight or ten new tribes are said to have been added, but 
Uiis was of short continuance; for they were all soon distributed 
among the thirty-five old tribes. 

For a considerable time, according to the institution of Ser- 
vius Tullius, a tribe was nothing else but the inhabitants of ft 
certain region or quarter in the city or country: but afterwards 
this was altered; and tribes came to be reckoned parts not of 
the city or country, but of the stale.* Then every one leaving 
the city tribes, wished tO be ranked among the rustic tribes. 
This was occasioned chiefly by the fondness of the ancient Ro¬ 
mans for a country life, and from the power of the censors, who 
could institute new tribes, and distribute the citizens, both old 
and new, into whatever tribes they pleased, without regard to 
the place of their habitation. But on this subject writers are 
not agreed. In the year 449, Q. Fabius separated the meaner 
sort of people from all the tribes through which they had been 
dispersed by Appius Claudius, ond included them in the four 
city tribes,' Among these were ranked all those whose fortunes 
were below a certain valuation, called froabtarii ; and those 
who had no fortune at all, capitb cbnsi.' From this time, and 
perhaps before, the four city tribes began to be esteemed less 
honourable than the thirty-one rustic tribes; and some of the 
latter seem to have been thought more honourable than others. 
Hence when the censers judged it proper to degrade a citizen, 
they removed him from a more honourable to a less honourable 
tribe; ^ and whoever convicted any one of bribery, upon trial, 
obtained by law os a reward, if he chose, the tribe of the person 
condemned,' 

The rustic tribes had their names from some place ; as, tn 
bus Aniensis, Arniensis, Cluvia, Crustumina, Falerina, Lemo- 
nia, Mcecia, Fomptina, Quirina, Bomilia, Scaptia, &c.: or from 
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some noble family • as, Aiinilia, Claudia, Cluentia, Cornelia, 
Fabia, Horatia, Jmia, Minucia, Fapiria, 8erji;ia, Terentina, Ve- 
turia, &C. 

Sometimes the name of one’s tribe is added to the name of a 
person, as a surname ; thus, L, Albius Sex, F. Quirina, M. Up> 
pius, M. F. Terentina.* 

The Comitia Tributa be^an first to be held two years after 
the creation of the tribunes of the people, A. U. 263, at the 
trial of CoriolanuB.’* But they were more frequently assembled 
after the year 282, when the Fublilian law was passed, that the 
plebeian magistrates should be created at the Comitia Tributa.^ 

The Comitia Tributa were held to create magistrates, to elect 
certain priests, to make laws, and to hold trials. 

At the Comitia Tributa were created all the inferior city ma¬ 
gistrates, as the cediles, both curule and plebeian, the tribunes 
of the commons, queestors, &r.; all the provincial magistrates, 
as the proconsuls, propreetors, &c. also commissioners for set¬ 
ting colonies, &o, ; the pontifex maximus, and after the year 
650, the oQiwpontifices, ■augurts, feciales, &c. by the Domitian 
law.* For before that, the inferior priests were all chosen by 
their respective colleges.* . But at the election of the pontifex 
maximus, and the other priests, what was singular, only seven¬ 
teen tribes were chosen by lot to vote, and a majority of them, 
namely nine, determined the matter,* 

The laws passed at these Comitia were called flebiscita,’ 
which at first only bound the plebeians, but after the year 306, 
the whole Roman people.* 

Pkhiscita were made about various things; as about making 
pence, about granting the freedom of the city, about ordering a 
triumph when it was refused by the senate, about bestowing 
command on generals on the day of their triumph, about ab¬ 
solving from the laws, which in later times the senate assumed 
as its prerogative.* 

There were no capital trials at the Comitia Tributa; these 
were held only at the Centuriata; but about imposing a fine.** 
And if any one accused of a capital crime did not appear on 
the day of trial, the Tributa Comitia were sufficient to decree 
banishment against him.** 

All those might vote at the Comitia Tributa who had the full 
right of Roman citizens, whether they dwelt at Rome or not. 
For every one was ranked in some tribe, in which he had a 
right to vote.** Some had two tribes; one in which they were 
born, and another either by right of adoption, as Augustus had 
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the Fabian and Scaptian tribes,' or as a reward for accusing 
one of bribery.® 

At the Comitia Tributa the rotes of all the citizehs were of 
equal force, and therefore the patricians hardly erer attended 
them. On which account, as some think, they are said to have 
been entirely excluded from them.® But about this writers are 
not agreed. 

The Comitia for creating tribunes and plebeian eediles, were 
held by one of the tribunes to whom that charge was given, 
either uy lot or by the consent of his colleagues out for creat¬ 
ing curule Eediles and other inferior magistrates, by the consul, 
dictator, or military tribunes; for electing priests, by the consul 
only.® 

The Comitia Tributa fur passing laws and for trials, were held 
by the consuls, prcetors, or tribunes of the commons. When 
the consul was to hold them, he by his edict summoned the 
whole Homan people ; but the tribunes summoned only the ple¬ 
beians.® Hence they are sometimes called Comitia populi, and 
sometimes concilium plebis ; in the one, the phrase was populus 
jussit ; in the other, pleis scivit. But this distinction is not 
always observed. 

The Comitia Tributa for electing magistrates were usually 
held in the Campus Mortius,' but for passing laws and for trials 
commonly in the forum; sometimes in the l^apitol, and some¬ 
times in the circus Flaminius, anciently ciilled prata Flaminia, 
or circus Apollinaris, where also Q. Furius, the pontifex maxi- 
mus, held the Comitia for electing the tribunes of the commons, 
after the expulsion of the Decemviri.® In the forum there were 
separate places for each tribe marked out with ropes.® 

In the Campus Martins,' Cicero proposed building, in Caesar’s 
name, marble enclosures for holding the Comitia Tributa," 
which work was prevented by various causes, and at last entirely 
dropped upon the breaking out of the civil wars; but it was 
afterwards executed by Agrippa.®® 

The same formalities almost were observed in summoning 
and holding the Comitia Tributa as in the other Comitia, only 
it was not requisite for them to have the authority of the senate, 
or that the auspices should be taken. But if there had bean 
thunder or lightning,'® they could not be held that day. For it 
was a constant rule from the beginning of the republic, aovb 
puLaBNTs CUM vopULo Aoi NEVAs ESSE. Comitiorum solum vithcrn 
cstMmea}* 

The Comitia Tributa fur electing magistrates, alter the. year 
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59S, were held about the end of July or the beginning of Au¬ 
gust; for electing priests, when there was a vacancy, and for 
laws and trials, on all comitial days. 

Julius Ceesar first abridged the liberty of the Comitia. He 
shared the right of creating magistrates with the people ; so 
that, except the competitors for the consulship, whose choice he 
solely determined himself, the people chose one half, and he 
nominated' the other. This he did by billets dispersed through 
the several tribes to this effect, cfsAaniCTAToa illi Tamui. Com- 

MEXDO VOBIS ILLUH, ET ILLUM, UT VESTBO SUFFRAOIO SUAM DIGNITA¬ 
TEM TENEANT.^ Augustus restored this manner of election after 
it had been dropped for some time, during the civil wars which 
fallowed Cassar’s death.^ 

Tiberius deprived the people altogether of the right of elec¬ 
tion, and assuming the nommation of the consuls to himself, he 
pretended to refer the choice of the other magistrates to the se¬ 
nate, but in fact determined the whole according to his own 
pleasure.* Caligula attempted to restore the right of voting to 
-the people, but without any permanent efiTect.^ The Comitia, 
however, were still for form's sake retained. And the magi¬ 
strates, whether nominated by the senate or the prince, appeared 
in the Campus Martius, attended by their friends and connec¬ 
tions, and were appointed to their omce by the people with the 
usual solemnities,^ 

But the method of appointing magistrates under the emperors 
seems to be involved in uncertainty,° as indeed Tacitus himself 
acknowledges, particularly with respect to the consuls.^ Some¬ 
times, especialiy under good emperors, the same freedom of 
canvassing was allowed, and the sama arts practised to insure 
success, as under the republic.’ Trajan restrained the infamous 
largesses of candidates by a law against bribery;and by or¬ 
daining that no one should be admitted to sue for an office, who 
had not a third part of his fortune in land, which greatly raised 
the value of estates in Italy.” When the right of creating magi¬ 
strates was transferred to the senate, it at first appointed them 
by open votes,’’ but the noise and disorder which this sometimes 
occasioned, made the senate in the time of Trajan adopt the 
method of balloting, which also was found to be attended with 
inconveniences, which Fliny says the emperor alone could 
remedy.” Augustus followed the mode of Julius Caesar at the 
Comitia, although Mecmnas, whose counsel he chiefly followed, 
advised him'to take this power altogether from the people.” As 
often as he attended at the election of magistrates, ho went round 
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the tribes, with the candidates whom he recommended,' and 
solicited the votes of the people in the usual manner. He him¬ 
self gave his vote in his own tribe, os any other citizen.^ 


ROMAN MAGISTRATES. 

DIFVBHENT FORMS OF QOVEHNMENT, AND DIFFERENT 
HASISTHATBS AT DIFFBRBWT TIMES. 

Rome was>Bt first governed by kings: but Tarquin the 7th king 
being expelled fur his tyranny, A. U. 844, the regal govern¬ 
ment was abolished, and two supreme magistrates were annually 
created in place of a king, called conbuds. In dangerous con¬ 
junctures, a niCTATOR was created with absolute authority; and 
when there was a vacancy of magistrates, an intbrbex was ap¬ 
pointed to elect new ones. 

In the year of the city 301, or according to others, 308, in 

f ilace of consuls, ten men' were chosen to draw up a body of 
aws.* But their power lasted only two years ; and the consular 
government was again restored. 

As the consuls were at first chosen only from the patricians, 
and the plebeians wished to partake of that dignity ; after great 
contests it was at last determined, A. U. 310, that, instead of 
consuls, six supreme magistrates should be annually created, 
three from the patricians, and three from the plebeians, who 
were called miiitart tribunes.* There were not, however, 
always six tribunes chosen; sometimes only three, sometimes 
four, and sometimes even eight.* Nor was one half always 
chosen from the patricians, and another half from the plebeians. 
They were, on the contrary, usually all patricians, seldom the 
contrary.' For upwards of seventy years, sometimes consuls 
were created, and sometimes military tribunes, as the influence 
of the patricians or plebeians was superior, or the public exi¬ 
gencies required; till at last the plebeians prevailed A. U, 387, 
that one of the consuls should be chosen from their order, and 
afterwards that both consuls might be plebeians ; which, how¬ 
ever, was rarely the case, but the contrary. From this time the 
supreme power remained in the hands of the consuls till the 
usurpation of Sylla, A. U. 678, who, having vanquished the 
party of Marius, assumed to himself absolute authority, under 
the title of dictator, an office which had been disused above 180 
years. But SyUa having voluntarily resigned his power in less 
than three years, the consular authority was again restored, and 
continued till Julius Ccesar, having defeated Pompey at the 
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battle of Pharsalia, and having' subdued the rest of his oppo¬ 
nents, in imitation of Sylla, caused himself to be created per¬ 
petual dictator, and oppressed the liberty of his country, A. U. 
706. After this, the consular authority was never again com¬ 
pletely restored. It was indeed attemjlted, after the murder of 
Cs^r in the senate-house on the Ides of March, A. U. 710, by 
BriRus and Cassius and the other conspirators; but ^ Anto¬ 
nins, who desired to rule in Csesar’s room, prevented it. And 
Uirtius and Fansn, the consuls of the following year, being slain 
nt IVlutina, Octavius, who was afterwards called Augustus, An¬ 
tony, and Lepidus shared between them the provinces of the 
republic, and exercised absolute power under the title of tbium- 
viiii reipubliccB constitteenda. 

The combination between Fompey, Caesar, and Crnssus, com¬ 
monly called the first triumvirate, which was formed by the 
contrivance of Cmsar, in the consulship of MetelJus and Afra- 
nius, A. U. 6!)3,Ms justly reckoned the original cause of this 
revolution, and of all the calamities attending it, For the Ho¬ 
mans, by submitting to their usurped authority, showed that 
they were prepared for servitude, it is the spirit of a nation 
alone which can preserve liberty. When that is sunk by gene¬ 
ral corruption of morals, laws are but feeble restraints against 
the encroachments of power. Julius Cassar would never have 
attempted what he effected, if he had not perceived the character 
of the Homan people to be favourable to his designs. 

After the overthrow of Brutus and Cassius at the battle of 
Philippi, A, U. 712, Augustus, on a slight ^iretext deprived 
Lepidus of his_ command, and having vanquished Antony in a 
sea-fight at Actium, became sole master of the Homan empire, 
A. U. 723, and ruled it for many years under tlie title of fbincb 
or BMPKBOB.® The liberty of Home was now entirely extin- 
guisiied; and although Augustus endeavoured to establish a 
civil monarchy, the government perpetually tended to a military 
despotism, equally fatal to the characters and happiness of prince 
and people. 

In the beginning of the republic, the consuls seem to have 
been the only stated magistrates; but os they, being engaged 
almost in continual wars, could not properly attend to civil 
afikirs, various other magistrates were appointed at different 
times, praetors, censors, Bediles, tribunes of the commons, &c.“ 
Under the emperors various new magistrates were instituted. 


OF MAGISTRATES IN GENERAL. 


A HASISTBATB is a person invested with public authority.* The 
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office of a mag'istrate in the Roman republic wag different from 
what it is among us. I'he Romans had not the same discrimi¬ 
nation betwixt public employments that we have. The same 
person might regulate the police of the city, and direct the 
affairs of the empire, propose laws, and execute them, act as a 
judge or a priest, and command an array,* The civil authority 
.>f a magistrate was called magislratva or potestos, his judicative 
power jurisdictio, and his military command imperium. An¬ 
ciently all magistrates who bad the command of an army were 
colled pH£TonEs.‘ 

Maoistbatus either signi6es a magistrate, as magihtratus jus- 
sit; or a magistracy, as Titio magistratus datus ut? So, fotes- 
TAS, as habere pvtestatem, gerere potestates, esse in v. cum poles- 
tale, to bear an office; Gabiorum esse potestas, to be magistrate 
of Uabii.* Maqibtbatvb was properly a civil magistrate or ma¬ 
gistracy in the city ; and potestas in the provinces.’ But this 
distinction is not always observed.’ 

When a magistrate was invested with military command by 
the people, for the people only could do it, he was said esse in 
V. cum imperio, injuslov. mmmo imperia? So, magistratus et 
irnperia capere, to enjoy offices civil and military.’ But we 
find esse in imperio, simply for esse consuletn;^ and all those 
magistrates were said haoere imperium, who held great autho¬ 
rity and power,*’ as the dictators, consuls, and praetors. Hence 
they were said to do any thing pro imperio; ** whereas the 
inferior magisb^ales, the tribunes of the commons, the Oidiles, 
and quaestors, were said esse sine imperio, and to act only pro 
potestale.^‘ iSometimes potestas and imperium are joined, thus 
togatus in repvhlica cum potestate imperioque versatus estj^ 

DIVISION OF MAGISTRATES. 

The Roman magistrates were variously divided; into ordinary 
and extraordinary, greater and less, curule and not curnle; also 
patrician and plebeian, city and provincial magistrates. 

The MAOISTBATUS oBoiNABii wete those who were created at 
stated times, and were constantly in the republic; the extbaob- 
oiNABii not so. 
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The HAeiBTBATVs MAjoRKs Were these who hod what were 
called the greater auspices.' The rnagiatratut majores ordinarii 
were the consuls, prastors, and censors, who were created at the 
Comitia Centuriata: the extraordinarii were the dictator, the 
master of the horse,‘ the interrex, the pra:fect of the city, kc. 

Tlie MABisTRATUS MWORES ORDINARII Were the tribunes of the 
commons, the sediles, and qufestors; extraordinarii, the pr<B~ 
fectus annontB, duumviri navales, ke. 

The MAQisTBATOs CDRUDEs Were those who had the right of 
using the sella ourulis or chair of state, namely, the dictator, the 
consuls, pretors, censors, and curule sediles. All the rest, who 
had not that right were called non cobules.® The sella curulis 
was anciently made of ivory, or at least adorned with ivory; 
hence Horace calls it curule ebur.* The magistrates sat on it in 
their tribunal, on all solemn occasions. 

In the beginning of the republic, the magistrates were chosen 
only from the patricians, but in process of time also from the 
plebeians, except the interrex alone.‘ The plebeian magistrates 
were the eediles and tribunes of the commons. 

Anciently there was no certain age fixed for enjoying the 
different oinces.^ A law ifas first made for this purpose ’ by L. 
Villius (or L. Julius), a tribune of the commons. A, U. 57:{, 
whence his family got the surname of annales, although there 
seems to have been some regulation about that matter formerly.^ 
What was the year fixed for enjoying each office is not fully as¬ 
certained.^ It is certain that the preetorship used to be enjoyed 
two years after the mdileship, and that the 43d was the year 
fixed for the consulship,''' If we are to judge from Cicero, who 
frequently boasts that, ne had enjoyed every office in its proper 
year," the years appointed for the difl'erent offices by the lex 
Villia were, for the queestorship thirty-one, for the eedileship 
thirty-seven, for the prsetorship forty, and for the consulship 
forty-three. But even under the republic popular citizens were 
treed from these restrictions,'* and the emperors granted thgt 
indulgence ** to whomsoever they pleased, or the senate to gra 
tify them. The lex annalis, however, was still observed.'* 

It was ordained by the law of Romulus, that no one should 
enter on any office, unless the birds should give favourable 
omens,'* And by the cornelian law, made by Sulla, A, U. 67.3, 
that a certain order should be observed in obtaining prefer¬ 
ments; that no one should be praetor before being quaestor, nor 
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consul before being prtetor; nor should enjoy the same office 
within ten years, nor two different offices in the same year.* 
But these regulations also were not strictly observed. 

Ail magistrates were obliged, within five days after entering 
on their office, to swear that tiiey would observe the lawsand 
after the expiration of their office, they might be brought to a 
trial if they nad done any thing amiss,^ 

KINGS. 

Bomb was at first governed by kings, not of absolute power nor 
hereditary, but limited and elective. They had no legislative 
authority, and could neither make war nor peace without the 
concurrence of the senate and people.* 

The kings of Home were also priests, and had the chief di¬ 
rection of sacred things, as among the Greeks,* 

The badges of the kings were the trabea, i. e. a white rube 
adorned with stripes of purple, or the toga pr<Biexta, a white 
robe fringed with purple, a golden crown, an ivory sceptre, the 
sella curulis, and twelve lictors, with the fasces and secures, i. e. 
carrying each of them a bundle of rods, with an axe stuck in 
the middle of them. 

The badges of the Roman magistrates were borrowed from 
the Tuscans.* According to Pliny, Romulus used only the tra- 
hea. The toga preetexta was introduced by Tullus Hostilius, 
and also the latus clavus, after he had conquered the Tuscans.^ 
The regal government subsisted at Rome for 243 years under 
seven kings, Romulus, Numa Pompilius, Tullus Hostilius, 
Ancus Marcius, L. Tarquinius Priscus, Servius Tullius, and L. 
Tarquinius surnamed supebbus from his behaviour; all of whom, 
except the last, so reigned, that they are justly thought to have 
laid the foundations of the Roman greatness.* Tarquin, being 
universally detested for his tyranny and cruelty, was expelled 
the city with his wife and family, on account of the violence 
offered by his son Sextus to Lucretia, a noble lady the wife nf 
Collatinus. This revolution was brought about chiefly by means 
of L. Junius Brutus. The haughtiness and cruelty of Tarquin 
inspired the Romans with the greatest aversion to regal govern¬ 
ment, which they retained ever afterwards. Hence regie fa- 
cere, to act tyrannically, regii spiritus, regia superbia, &c. 

The next in rank to the king was the tbibdnds, or ph.sfbctu3 
CELEBUM. who Commanded the horse under the king, as after¬ 
wards the Piogitter equitum did under the dictator. 
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When there was a vacancy in the throne,* which happened 
for a whole year after the death of Bomulus, on account of a 
dispute betwixt the Homans and Sabines, about the choice of a 
successor to him, the senators shared the government among 
themselves. They appointed one of their number who should 
have the chief direction of affairs, with the title of intekbex, 
and all the ensigns of royal dignity, for the space of five days; 
after him another, and then another, till a king was created.* 

Afterwards under the republic, an interrex was created to 
hold the elections when there was no consul or dictator, which 
happened either by their sudden death, or when the tribunes 
of tne commons hindered the elections by their intercession,* 

ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 

I. CONSULS. 

1. FIRST CREATION, DIFFERENT NAMES, AND EADSES, OF CONSULS. 

After the expulsion of the kings, A, U. 244, two supreme ma¬ 
gistrates were annually created with equal authority; that they 
might restrain one another, and not become insolent by the 
length of their command.* 

They were anciently called prstobes, also imperatores, or 
JUDicEs,’ afterwards conbuleb, either from their consulting for 
the good of the state,* or from consulting the senate ’ and peo¬ 
ple,* or from their acting as judges.® From their possessing 
supreme command the Greeks called them 'TIIATOI. If one 
of the consuls died, another was substituted in his room for 
the rest of the year; but he could not hold the Comitia for 
electing new consuls.” 

The insignia of the consuls were the same with those of the 
kings, except tlie crown; namely, the toffa pretexta, sella cu~ 
rulis, the sceptre or ivory staff,’* and twelve lictors with the 
fasces and secures. 

Within the city the lictors went before only one of the con¬ 
suls, and that commonly for a month alternately.’* A public 
servant, called accensus, went before the other consul, and the 
lictors followed; which custom, after it had been long disused, 
Julius Cissor restored in his first consulship. He who was 
eldest, or had most children, or who was first elected, or had 
most suffrages, had the/ascss first.’* According to Dionysius,’* 
the lictors at first went before both consuls, and were restricted 
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to one of them by the law of Valeriae Poplicola. We read in 
Livy, of 34 lictore attending the consuls,* but this must be un¬ 
derstood without the city. 

3. FOWEH OF THE CONSULS. 

As the consuls at first had almost the same badges with the 
kings, so they had nearly the same power.^ But Valerius, 
called FOFLiooLA,^ took away the securis from the faxes,* i. e. 
he took from the consuls the power of life and death, and only 
left them the right of scourging, at least within the city; for 
without the city, when invested with military command, they 
still retained the securis, i. e. the right of punishing capitally,’ 

< When the consuls commanded different armies, each of them 
had the/asc«s and secures; but when they both commanded the 
same army, they commonly had them for a day alternately.’ 

Poplicola likewise made a law, granting to every one the 
liberty of appealing from the consuls to the people ; and that no 
magistrate should be permitted to punish a iloman citizen who 
Ithus appealed; which law was afterwards once and again re- 
l.iewed, and always b^ persons of the Valerian family, fiut this 
privilege was also enjoyed under the kings.* 

Poplicola likewise ordained, that when the consuls came into 
an assembly of the people, the lictors should lower the/osces in 
token of respect, and abo that whoever usurped an office with¬ 
out the consent of the people might be slain with impunity.’ 
But the power of the consub was chiefly diminished by the 
creation of the tribunes of the commons, who had a right to 
give a negative to all their proceedings." Still, however, the 
power of the consub was very great, and the consulship was 
considered ,ts the summit of all popular preferment.*" 

The consub were at the head of the whole republic.** All 
the other magistrates were subject to them, except the tribunes 
of the commona They assembled the people and the senate, 
laid before them what they pleased, and executed their decrees. 
The laws which they proposed and got passed, were commonly 
called by their name, They received all letters from the go¬ 
vernors of provinces, and from foreign kings and states, and 
gave audience to ambassadors. The year was named after them, 
as it used to be at Athens from one of the ArcUbns.*" I'bus, M. 
Tullio Cicerone et L. Antonio consulibus, marked the 630th 
year of Home. Hence numerare multos consules, for annosP 
Bis jnin pens tibi consul trigesimus imtat, you are near sixty 
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years old.' And the consuls were said aperire annum, faatoa- 
gta reaerare.^ 

He who had most suffrages was called consul fbior, and his 
name was marked first in the calendar.^ He had also tbe faaces 
first, and usually presided at the election of magistrates for the 
next year. 

Evei 7 body went out of the way, uncorered their heads, dis¬ 
mounted from horseback, or rose up to the consuls as they pass¬ 
ed by.' If any one foiled to do so, and the consul took notieo 
of i^ he was said to order the lictor ANiMADVEBTEnB.’ Acilius 
the consul ordered the curule chair of Lucullus the prsetor to be 
broken in pieces, when he was administering justice, because 
he had not risen up to him when passing by.° When a prtetoi- 
happened to meet a consul, his lictors always lowered their 
fasces.' 

In the time of war the consuls possessed supreme command. 
They levied soldiers, and provided what was necessary for their 
support. They appointed the military tribunes, or tribunes of 
tlie legions, (in part; for part was created by the people,)° the 
centurions, and other officers.’ 

The consuls had command over the provinces,'" and could, 
when authorized by the senate, call persons from thence to 
Rome," and punish thero.'^ They were of so great authority, 
that kings, and foreign nations, in aliiance with the republic, 
were considered to be under their protection.'" 

In dangerous conjunctures the consuls were armed with abso¬ 
lute power by tbe solemn decree of the senate, ut videbent, vel 
DABENT OFEBAU, &C." In any sudden tumult or sedition, tbe 
consuls called the citizens to arms in this form: gui bbmpublicam, 

BALVAM ESSE VELIT, ME SEQUATUB.'" 

Under the emperors the power of the consuls was reduced to 
a mere shadow; their office then only was to consult the se¬ 
nate, and lay before them the ordinances''' of the emperors, to 
appoint tutors, to manumit slaves, to let the public taxes, which 
had formerly belonged to the censors, to exhibit certain pub¬ 
lic games and shows, which they also sometimes did under the 
republic," to mark the year by their name, &c. They retained, 
however, the badges of the ancient consuls, and even greater 
external pomp. For they wore the toga picta or palmata, and 
bad their /osce* wreathed with laurel, which used formerly to 
be done only by those who triumphed. They also added the 
secures to the/osces. 
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3. DAY ON WHICB CONiUlB ENTERED ON THEIR OFFlCEi 

In the beginning of the republic, the coneuls entered on their 
office at dift'erent times; at first, on the 33d or 24th of Febru¬ 
ary,' the day on which Tarquin was said to have been expelled,‘ 
which was held as a festival, and called resifuqiom ; ° after¬ 
wards, on the first of August,* which was at that time the begin¬ 
ning of the year, I e. of the consular, not of the civil year, 
which always began with January.’ In the time of the decem¬ 
viri, on the fifteenth of May.° About fifty years after, on the 
15th of December.’ Then on the 1st of July,’ which continued 
till near the beginning of the second Funic war, A. U. 530, 
when the day came to be the 13th of March.” At last, A. U. 
598 or 600,'” it was transferred to the 1st of January,'' which 
continued to be the day ever after.'” 

After this the consuls were usually elected about the end of 
July or the beginning of August. From their election to the 
1st of January, when they entered on their office, they were 
called cONBDLEs DESiQNATi; and whatever they did in public 
affairs, they were said to do it by their authority, not by their 
power.'” They might, however, propose edicts, and do several 
other things pertaining to their office." Among other honours 
paid to them, they were always first asked their opinion in the 
senate." The interval was made so long, that they might hare 
time to become acquainted with what pertained to their office; 
and that inquiry might be made, whether they had gained their 
election by bribery. If they were convicted of that crime upon 
trial, they were deprived of the consulship, and their competi¬ 
tors, who accused them, were nominated in their place,'” They 
-were also, besides being fined, declared incapable of bearing 
any office, or of coming into the senate, by the Calpurnian and 
otlier laws, as happened to Autronius and sylla.'’ Cicero made 
the punishment ot bribery still more severe by the Tullian law, 
which he passed by the authority of the senate, with the addi¬ 
tional penalty of a ten years’ exile," 

The first time a law was proposed to the people concerning 
bribery was A. U, 397, by C. Pmtilius, a tribune of the com¬ 
mons, by the authority of the senate.'” 

On the 1st of January, the senate and people waited on the 
new consuls”" at their houses, (which in aftertlmes was called 
officivm) whence being conducted with great pomp, which was 
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called FROCBSBUS consularis, to the Capitol, they offered up 
their vows,' and sacriliced each of them an ox to Jupiter; and 
then began their office,^ by holding the senate, consulting it 
about the appointment of the Latin holidays, and about other 
things concerning religion.^ Within five days they were 
obliged to swear to observe the laws, as they had done when 
elected.^ And in like manner, when they resigned their office, 
they assembled the people, and made a speech to them about 
what they had performed in their consulship, and swore that 
they had done nothing against the laws. But any one of the 
tribunes might hinder them from making a speech, and only 
permit them to swear, as the tribune Metellus did to Cicero,’ 
whereupon Cicero instantly swore with a loud voice, that he 
had saved the republic and the city from ruin ; which the whole 
Roman people confirmed with a shout, and with one voice cried 
out, that wnat he had sworoi was true; and then conducted him 
from the forum,to his house with every demonstration of respect.'’ 

4. PBOVINCBB OF THE CONSULS. 

Durinu the first days of .their office, the consuls cast lots, or 
agreed among themselves.about their provinces.' 

A province,’ in its general acceptation, is metaphorically 
used to signify the office or business of any one, whether private 
or public; thus, 0 Geta, provinciara cepisli duramJ Before 
the Roman empire was widely extended, the province of a cun> 
Bul was simply a certain charge assigned him, as a war to be 
carried on, &c., or a certain country in which he was to act 
during his consulship."’ 

Anciently these provinces used to be decreed by the senate 
after the consuls were elected, or bad entered on their office. 
Sometimes the same province was decreed to both consuls." 
Thus both consuls were sent against the Samnites, and made to 
pass under the yoke by Pontius, general of the Samnites, at the 
Purcae Caudinae. So Paulus .£milius and Terentius Varvo 
were sent against Hannibal, at the battle of Cannae.” 

But by the Sempronian law, passed by C. Sempronius Grac¬ 
chus, A. U. 631, the senate always decreed two provinC/OS for 
the future consuls before their election,” which they, after en¬ 
tering on their piffice, divided by lot or agreement.” In latter 
times the provime of a consul was soma conquered country, re* 
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duced to the form of a province,' which each consul, after the 
expiration of his ofRce, should command; for during the time 
of their consulship they usually remained in the city/ 

The provinces decr^ to the consuls were called provincia 
CONSULABES ; to the prastors, pb.etoiu.g. 

Sometimes a certain province was assigned to some one of 
the consuls; as Etruria to Fabius, both by the decree of the 
senate, and by the order of the people; Sicily to F. Scipio: 
Greece, and the war against Antiocnus, to L. Scipio, by the de¬ 
cree of the senate. This was said to be done extra ordinem, 
extra sortem vel sine sorts, sine comparatione.^ 

It properly belonged to the senate to determine the provinces 
of the consuls and praetors. In appointing the provinces of the 
prsstors, the tribunes might interpose their negative, but not in 
those of the consuls.* Sometimes the peojile reversed whdt the 
senate had decreed concerning the provinces. Thus the war 
against Jugurtha, which the senate had decreed to Metellus, 
was given by the people to Marius.’ And the attempt of Ma¬ 
rius, by means of the tribune Sulpicius, to get the command of 
the war against Mithridates transferred from Sylla to himself, 
by the sunrage of the people, gave occasion to the first civil war 
at Rome,’ and in fact gave both the occasion and the examjple 
to all the rest that followed. So when the senate, to mortify 
Cffisar, had decreed as provinces to him and his colleague Bi- 
bulus, the care of the woods and roads, Caesar, by means of the 
tribune Yatinius, procured from the people, by a new and ex¬ 
traordinary law, tile grant of Cisalpine Gaul, with the addition 
of lllyricum, for the term of five years; and soon after also 
Transalpine Gaul from the senate, which important command 
was afterwards prolonged to him for other five years, by the 
Trebonian law.' 

No one was allowed to leave his province without the permis¬ 
sion of the senate, which regulation, however, was sometimes 
violated upon extraordinary occasions.’ 

If any one had behaved improperly, he might be recalled 
from his province bv the senate, but his military command could 
only be abolished’by the people.'" 

The senate might order the consuls to exchange their pro¬ 
vinces, and even force them to resign their covpiand.” 

Fompey, in his third consulship, to check iMbery, passed a 
law, that no one should hold a province till fire years after the 
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expiration of his magistracy;’ and that for these fire years, 
while the consuls and prsBtors were disqualified, the senators 
of consular and prEetnrion rank, who had never held any foreign 
command, should divide the vacant provinces among themselves 
by lot. By which law the government of Cilicia fell to Cicero 
against his will.’ Cfesar made a law, that the praetorian pro~ 
^nces should not be held longer than a year, nor the consular 
more than two years. But this law, which is much praised by 
Cicero, was abrogated by Antony.’ 

6. FROM WHilT ORDEn THE CONSULS WERE CREATBO. 

The consuls were at first chosen only fimm among the patri¬ 
cians, but afterwards also from the plebeians. This important 
change, although in reality owing to weightier causes, was im¬ 
mediately occasioned by a trifling circumstance. M. Fabius 
Ambustus, a nobleman, had two daughters, the elder of whom 
was married to Sulpicius, a patrician, and the younger to C. 
Licinius Stolo, a plebeian. While the latter was one day visit¬ 
ing her sister, the lictor of Sulpicius, who was then military 
tribune, happened to strike the door with his rod, as was usual 
when that magistrate returned home from the forum. The 
young Fabia, unacquainted with that custom, was frightened at 
the noise, which made her sister laugh, and express surprise at 
her ignorance. This stung her to the quick; and upon her 
return home she could not conceal her uneasiness. Her father, 
seeing her dejected, asked her if all was well; but she at first 
would not give a direct answer; and it was with difficulty he at 
last drew from her a confession that she was chagrined at being 
connected with a man who could not enjoy the same honours 
with her sister’s husband. For although it had been ordained 
by law that the military tribunes should be created promiscu¬ 
ously from the patricians and plebeians, yet for forty-ffiur years 
after the first institution, A. U. 311, to A. U. 355, no one ple¬ 
beian had been created, and very few afterwards.* Ambustus, 
therefore, consoled his daughter with assurances that she should 
soon see the same honours at her own house which she saw at 
her sister's. To effect this, he concerted measures with his son- 
in-law, and one L. 8extius, a spirited young man of plebeian 
rank, who bad every thing but birth to entitle him to toe high¬ 
est preferments. 

Licinius and Sextius being created tribunes of the commons, 
got themselves continued in that office for ten years; for five 
years they suffered no curule magistrates to be created, and at 
last prevailed to get one of the consuls created from among the 
plebeians.’ 
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Xa Sbetiub was the first plebeian consul, and the second year 
after him, C. Licinius Stole, from whom the law ordaining one 
of the consuls to he a plebeian, was called lex licinia.* Some¬ 
times both consuls were plebeians, which was early allowed by 
law. But this rarely happened; the patricians fur tlie most 
port en^ossed that honour,^ The Latins once required, that 
one of we consuls should be chosen from among them, as did 
afterwards the people of Capua; ® but both these demands were 
rejected with disdain. 

The first foreigner who obtained the consulship was Cornelius 
Balbus,* a native of Cadiz; who became so rich, that at his 
death, he left each of the citizens residing at Rome, S3 drachmae, 
or denarii, i. e. 16s, l|(i‘ 

G. LKBAL AQB, AND OTHBB IVBQCISITES FOB ENJOYINQ THB CONSULSHIP. 

The legal age for enjoying the consubhip ® was forty-three; ’ 
and whoever was made consul at that age, was said to be made 
in his own year.^ 

Before one could be made consul, it was requisite to have 
gone through the inferior offices of qumstor, asdile, and prietor. 
It behaved candidates for this office to be present, and in a pri¬ 
vate station,° and no one could be created consul a second time 
till after an interval of ten years.''' 

But these regulations were not always observed. In ancient 
times there seem to have been no restrictions of that kind, and 
even after they were made, they were often violated. Many 
persons were created consuls in their absence, and without ask¬ 
ing it, and several below tbe legal age; thus M. Valerius Corvus 
at twenty-three, Scipio Africanus the elder, at twenty-eight, and 
the younger at thirty-eight, T. Quinctius Flaminius, when not 
quite thirty," Fompey, before he was fuU thirty-six years old.'‘ 

To some the consulship was continued for several years with¬ 
out intermission ; as to Marius, who was seven times consul, and 
once and again created in hb absence,'" Several persons were 
made consiDs without haring previously home any curule office.'" 
Many were re-elected within a less interval than of ten years.*" 
And the refusal of the senate to permit Csesar to stand candi¬ 
date in his absence, or to retain his province, gave occasion to 
the civil war betwixt him and Fompey, which terminated in 
the entire extinction of liberty.*" 
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7. ALTERATIONS IN THE CONDITION OE THE CONSULS UNDER 
THE EMPERORS. 

Julius C.sbah reduced the power of the consuls to a mere 
name. Being created perpetual dictator,‘ all the other magi¬ 
strates were subject to him. Although the usual form of electing 
consuls was retained, he assumed the nomination of them en¬ 
tirely to himself. He was dictator and consul at the same time,‘ 
ns Sylla had been before him; but he resigned the consulship 
when he thought proper, and nominated whom he chose to suc¬ 
ceed him. When about to set out against the Parthians, he 
settled the succession of magistrates for two years to come.^ 
He introduced a custom of substituting cbiisuls at any time, for 
a few months or weeks; sometimes only for a few days, or even 
hours;* that thus the prince might gratify a greater number 
with honours. Under Commodus, there were twenty-five con¬ 
suls in one year.* The usual number in a year was twelve. 
But the consuls who were admitted on the first day of January 
gave name to the year, and had the title of ordinahii, the others 
being styled buffecti, or minurei.^ 

The consuls, when appointed hy the emperor, did not use any 
canvassing, but went through almost the same formalities in 
other respects as under the republic.’ In the first meeting of 
the senate after their election, they returned thanks to the em¬ 
peror in a set speech, when it was customary to expatiate on his 
virtues ; which was called ronorf., vd in honorem principis cen- 
sERE, because they delivered this speech, when they were first 
asked their opinion as consuls elect.^ Pliny afterwards enlarged 
on the general heads,' which he used on that occasion, and 
published them under the name of panbbvricus ® Nervm Trajano 
Auffusto dictus. 

Under the emperors there were persons dignified merely with 
the title, without enjoying the office, of consuls j'° as, under the 
republic, persons who had never been consuls or pnetors, on 
account of some public service, obtained the right of sitting and 
speaking in the senate, in the place of those who had been 
consuls-or praetors,’* which was called auctoritas vel eententia 
conmlaris aut pnetoria.'^ 

Those who ba^ been consuls were called consulareb ; as 
those who had been prsetors, were called pratorii ; eediies, £oi- 
LiTii; qusestors, qu.fbtohii. 
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Under Justinian, consuls ceased to be created, and the year, 
of consequence, to be distinguished by their name, A. U. 1393, 
But the emperors still continued to assume that office the first 
year of their sovereignty. Constantine created two consuls 
annually; whose office it wos to exercise supreme jurisdiction, 
the one at Rome, and the other at Constantinople. 


II. PRiETORS. 

1. INSTITUTION AND POWER OF THE PRSTOE. 

The name of pr.«tor' was anciently common to all the magi¬ 
strates ; thus the dictator is called prmtor maxirrm? But when 
the consuls, being engaged in almost continual wars, could not 
attend to the administration of justice, a magistrate was created 
for that purpose, A, U. 389, to whom the name of pastor was 
thenceforth appropriated. He was at first created only from 
among the patricians, as a kind of compensation for the consul¬ 
ship being communicated to the plebeians; but afterwards, A. U. 
418, also from the plebeians," The prietor was next in dignity 
to the consuls, and was created at the Comitia Centuriata with 
the same auspices as the consuls, whence he was called their col¬ 
league. The first prsetor was Sp. Furius Camillus, son to the great 
M. Furius Camillus, who died the year that his son was prsetor." 

When one preetor was not sufficient, on account of the number 
of foreigners who flocked to Rome, another prsetor was added, 
A. U. 510, to administer justice to them, or between citizens 
and them," hence called prstoh feresrinus. 

The two prietors, after their election, determined, by casting 
lots, which of the two jurisdictions each should exercise. 

The praetor who administered justice only between citizens, 
was called pastor uabands, and was more honourable; whence 
he was called pr£tor honoratus," major ; ’ and the law derived 
from him and his edicts is called jus honorarium. In the ab¬ 
sence of the consuls he supplied their place." He presided in 
the assemblies of the people, and might convene the senate: but 
only when something new happened." He likewise exhibited 
certain public games, as the hudi Apollinares; the Circensian 
and Megalesian games; and therefore had a particular jurisdic¬ 
tion over players, and such people; at least under the empe¬ 
rors."" When there was no censor, he took core, according to 
a decree of the senate, that the public buildings were kept in 
proper repair."* On account of these important offices, he was 
not allowed to be absent from the city above ten days."" 
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The power of the preetor in the administration of juitice was 
expressed in these three words, no, dico, addico. Prestor dabat 
actionem et judices ; the prselor g-ave the form of a writ for 
trying and redressing a particular wrong complained of, and ap> 
pointed judges or a jury to judge in the cause ; dicbbat jus, 
pronounced sentence ; addicbbat bona rel damna, adjudged the 
goods of the debtor to the creditor, &c. 

The days on which the praetor administered justice were 
called niEs fasti.^ Those days on which it was unlawful to 
administer justice, were called nefasti. 

Ille nefustns erit, per quern tria verba silentur: ■' 

Fustus erit, per quern lege lieebit qgi. Ov. Vast. 1. 47- 

2. EDICTS OF THE FRSTOB, 

The prtEtor urhanus, when he entered on his office, after 
having sworn to the observance of the laws, published an edict,‘ 
or system of rules,’ according to which he was to administer 
justice for that year; whence it is called by Cicero lex annva.* 
Having summoned an assembly of the people, he publicly de> 
dared ’ from the rostra “ what method he was to observe ’ in 
administering justice.® This edict he ordered not only to be 
recited by a herald,® but also to be publicly pasted up in writ¬ 
ing,*® in large letters.** These words used commonly to be pre¬ 
fixed to the edict, bonum factum.*® 

Those edicts which the praetor copied from the edicts of his 

K redecessors were called tradatitia; those which he framed 
imself, were called nova ; and so any clause or part of an edict, 
CAPUT TBAiATiTtuM vel NOVUM.*® But B$ the prffitor often, in the 
course of the year, altered his edicts through favour or enmity,*® 
this was forbidden, first by a decree of the senate, A. U. 585, 
and afterwards, A. U. 686, by a law which C. Cornelius got 
passed, to the great offence of the nobility, ut PReTOBEs ex 
ED iCTis suis FERPBTuis, JUS DiCERENT, i. e. that the priBtors, in 
administering justice, should not deviafn from the form which 
they prescribed to themselves in the be^nning of their office.*® 
From this time the law of the prietors*® became more fixed, and 
lawyers began to Study their edicts with particular attention, 
some also to comment on them.*® By order of the emperor 
Hadrian, the various edicts of the prsetors were collected into 
one, and properly arranged by the lawyer Salvius Julian, the 
great-grandfather of the emperor Didius Julian; which was 
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thereafter called edictcm PEaPETuun, or jus honorarium, and no 
doubt was of the greatest service in forming that famous code 
of the Roman laws called the corpus juris, compiled by order 
of the emperor Justinian. 

Beside the general edict which the prietor published when he 
entered on his office, he frequently published particular edicts 
ns occasion required.’ 

An edict published at Rome was called sniCTUM urbanum ; in 
the provinces, provinciale, SicilieTue,^ ^c. 

Some think that the prmtor urbatms only published an annual 
edict, and that the prmtor peregrinus administered justice, either 
according to it, or according to the law of nature and nations. 
But we read also of the edict of the prmtor peregrinus. And it 
appears that in certain cases he might even be appealed to for 
relief against the decrees of the prmtor urbanus.^ 

The other magistrates published edicts as well as the prastor; 
the kings, the consuls, the dictator, the censor, the curule 
mdiles, die tribunes of the commons, and the qumstors.* So the 
provincial magistrates,* and under the emperors, the prasfect of 
the city, of the praetorian cohorts, &c. So likewise the priests, 
as the pontijices and decemviri sacrorum, the augurs, and in 
particular, the pontifex tnaxinm? All these were called hono- 
HATi, honore honestati, honoribua honorati, honore vel homribus 
usi ; * and therefore the law which was derived from their edicts 
was also called jus honorarium. But of all these, the edicts of 
tli^rmtor were the most important 

The orders and decrees of the emperors were sometimes also 
called edicta, but usually rescripta,^ 

The magistrates in composing their edicts took the advice of 
the chief men of the state ; * and sometimes of one another.’" > 

The summoning of any one to appear in court, was likewise 
called edictum. If a person did not obey the first summons, it 
was repeated a second and third time; and then what was call¬ 
ed a peremptory sum|[ion8 was given,” and if any one neglected 
it, he was called contumacious, and lost his cause. Sometimes 
a summons of this kind was given all at once, and was called 
UNUM PRO OMNreus, Or UNUM PRO TRiBus. We read of the sena¬ 
tors being summoned to Rome from all Italy by an edict of the 
praetor.’" 
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Cerlain decrees of the prietor were called intbrdicta; ae 
about acquiring, retaining, or recovering the ptsession of a 
thing; ‘ also about restoring, exhibiting, or prohibiting a thing; 
whence HoTace,‘ inteedicto huic (sc. insano) omnt adimat jus 
prmtor, i. e. bonis interdicat, the praetor by an interdict would 
take from him the management of his fortune, and appoint him 
a curator,^ according to a law of the twelve tables.* 

3. INSIBNIA OF THE FHiSTOE, 

The prKtor was attended by two lictors in the city, who went 
before him with the fasces' and by six lictors without the city. 
He wore the toga prostexta, which he assumed, as the consuls 
did, on the first day of his office, after having offered up vows ' 
in the Capitol. 

When the prietor heard causes, he snt in the forum or Comi* 
tiuin, on a tribvn'ai.,' which was a kind of stage or scaffold,^ in 
which was placed the sella curulis of the prietor,’ and a sword 
and a spear’" were set upright before him. The tribunal was 
made of wood, and movable, so large as to contain the asses- 
BOBEs or counsel of the prSetor, and others,” in the form of a 
square, as appears from ancient coins. But when spacious halls 
were erected round the forum, for the administration of justice, 
called BASILICA, or regim, sc. cedes vel porticus^ from their 
largeness and magnificence, the tribunal in them seems to have 
been of stone, and in the form of a semicircle, the two ends of 
which were called cornua, or partes primores}' The first basi¬ 
lica at Rome ^pearr to have been built by M. Porcius Cato, 
the censor, A. U. 566, hence called Porcia.’* 

The JcoicEs, or jury appointed by the prastor, sat on lower 
seats, called subselma, as also did the advocates, the witnesses, 
and hearers.’" Whence mbsellia is put for the act of judging, 
or of pleading; thus, versatus in utrisque subselliis, cum suttima 
fama et fide ; i. e. judicem et patronum egit. A subselliis 
alienus, &c. i. e. causidicus, a pleader., For such were said 
habitare in subselliis, a subselliis in otium se conferre, to retire 
from pleading ’“ 

The inferior magistrates, when they sat in judgment,” did 
not use a tribunal, but only subsellia ; as the tribunes, plebeian 
eedilos, and queestors, &c.’" 

The benches on which the senators sat in the senate-house 
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acconnt of the number of the people, and the value of their for- 
tunea; ‘ whence they were cwed censores.^ As the contuls, 
being- engaged in wars abroad or commotions at home, had not 
leisure for that business,° the census had been intermitted for 
seventeen years. The censors at first continued in office for 
live years,* But afterwards, lest they should abuse their autho¬ 
rity, a law was passed by Mamercus ADmilius the dictator, or¬ 
daining, that they should be elected every five years; but that 
their power should continue only a year and a half,* 

The censors had all the ensigns of the consuls, except the 
lictors. They were usually chosen from the most respectable 
persons of consular dignity ; at first only from among the patri¬ 
cians, but afterwards likewise from the plebeians. The first 
plebeian censor was C. Morcius Butilus, A. U. 404, who also 
had been the first plebeian dictator.* Afterwards a law was 
made, that one of the censors should always be a plebeian. 
Sometimes both censors were plebeians,’ and sometimes those 
were created censors who had neither been consuls nor prae¬ 
tors ; * but not so after the second Punic war. 

The lost censors, namely Paulas and Plancus, under Augus¬ 
tus, are said to have been private persons; ’ not that they nad 
never borne any public office before, but to distinguish them 
from the emperor; all besides him being called by that name.’* 
The power of the censors at first was small; but afterwards 
it bei»me very great All the orders of the stete were subject 
to them.” Hence the censorship is called by Plutarch the sum¬ 
mit of all preferments,’* and by Cicero magistra pudoris et mo- 
The title of censor was esteemed more honourable 
than that of consul, as appears from ancient coins and statues: 
a^ it was reckoned the cliief ornament of nobility to be sprung 
from a censorian family.’* 

The office of the censors was chiefly to estimate the fortunes, 
and to inspect the morals of the citizens.’* 

The censors performed .the census in the Campus Martius. 
Seated in their curiile chairs, and attended by their clerks and 
other officers, they ordered the citizens, divided into their 
classes and centuries, and also into their tribes,” to be called ” 
before them by a herald, and to ^ve an account of their for¬ 
tunes, family, Sic. according to the institution of Servius Tul¬ 
lius,’* At the same time they reviewed the senate and eques¬ 
trian order, supplied the vacant places in both, and inflicted 
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Tarious marks of disgrace' on those who deserved it. A sena¬ 
tor they excluded from the senate-house,’' an eques they de¬ 
prived of his public horse,^ and any other citizen they removed 
from a more honourable to a less honourable tribe;* or de¬ 
prived him of all the privileges of a Homan citizen, except 
liberty.* This mark of disgrace was also inflicted on a senator 
or an eques, and was then always added to the mark of disgrace 
peculiar to their order.* The censors themselves did not some¬ 
times agree about their powers in this respect.' They could 
inflict these marks of disgrace upon what evidence, and for what 
cause they judged proper; but, when they expelled from the 
senate, they commonly annexed a reason to their censure, 
which was called subscriptio cknsobu.* Sometimes an appeal 
was made from their sentence to the people.* They not only 
could hinder one another from inflicting any censure,** but they 
might even stigmatize one another.** 

The citizens in the colonies and free towns were there en¬ 
rolled by their own censors, according to the form prescribed 
by the Roman censors,*^ and on account of them w.is transmitted 
to Rome ; so that the senate might see at one view the wealth 
and condition of the whole empire.** 

_ When the censors took an estimate of the fortunes of the 
citizens, they were said cerutum agere vel habere; cbnskrr po- 
puli (Bvitates, soboles, familias, peamiasquc, referre in centum, 
or censui ascrihere}* The citizens, when they gave in to the 
censors an estimate of their fortunes, kc. were said censeri mo- 
dvm agri, mancipia, pecmias, Sic. sc. secundum vel quod ad, pro- 
ftteri, in centum d^erre ysl dedicare,’’ annos deferre‘'\el cen- 
seri;** sometimes also censere; thus, prmdia censere, to give 
in an estimate of one’s farms; *' preedia censui censendo,” farms, 
of which one is the just proprietor. Hence, ceneeri, to be va- 
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lued or esteemed, to be held in estimation; ’ de quo eenaeris, 
amicut, from whom or on whose account you are Talued;^ prU 
vatus illis census erat brevis, exiguus, tenuis, their private for¬ 
tune was small equestris, v, -ter, the fortune of an eques; 
CCCC. millia nimrnum, 400,000 sesterces; * senatorius, of a 
senator; ‘ homo sine censu, ex censu tributa eonferre, cultus 
major censu, dal census honores, census partus per vulnera, a 
fortune procured in war; demittere censum in viscera, i. e. bona 
obligurire, to eat up; ’ Romani census populi, the treasury; * 
breves extenders census, to make a small fortune |;o far.’ 

The censors divided the. citizens into classes and centuries, 
according to their fortunes. They added new tribes to the old, 
when it was necessary.*" They let the public lands and taxes,*' 
and the regulations which they prescribed to the farmers-gene- 
ral** were called ieges vel taftuto cerisoniB.*" 

The censors agreed with undertakers about building and re¬ 
pairing the public works, such as temples, porticoes, &c.; ** 
which they examined whan finished,*" and caused to be kept in 
good repair.*" The expenses allowed by the public for execu¬ 
ting these works were called uuTROTRmuTA, hence vltrotributa 
locare, to let them, or to promise a certain sum for executing 
them; conducere, to undertake them.** 

The censors had the charge of paving the streets, and making 
the public roads, bridges, aqueducts, &c.*" They likewise made 
contracts about furnishing the public sacrifices, and horses for 
the use of the curule magistrates; *" also about feeding the geese 
which were kept in the Capitol, in commemoration of their 
having ^preserved it, when the dogs had failed to give the 
alarm."" They took care that private persons should not occupy 
what belonged to the public. And if any one refused to obey 
their sentence, they could fine him, and distrain his effects till 
he made payment"* 

The imposing of taxes is often ascribed to the censors; but 
this was dune by a decree of the senate and the order of the 
people; without which the censors had not even the right of 
laying out the public money, nor of letting the public lands.®* 
Hence the senate sometimes cancelled their leaMS “ when they 
disapproved of them, for the senate had the chief direction in 
all these matters."* 
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The censor had no ri^lit to propose laws, or to lay any thing 
before the senate or people, unless by means of the consul or 
prsetor, or a tribune of the commons.^ 

The power of the censors did not extend to public crimes, 01 : 
to such things ns came under the cognizance ot the civil magi¬ 
strate, and were punishable by law; but only to matters of a 
private nature, and of less importance ; as, if one did nut culti¬ 
vate his ground properly; if an eques did not take proper care 
of his horse, which was called incoria, or irnpolitia if one 
lived too long unmarried (the fine for which was called a:s 
uxorium), or contracted debt without cause; ° and particularly, 
if any one had not behaved with sufficient bravery in war, or 
wns of dissolute morals; above all, if a person had violated his 
oath.* The accused were usually permitted to make their de¬ 
fence.’ 

The sentence of the censors’ only affected the rank and cha¬ 
racter of persons. It was therefore properly called iqkominia,’ 
and in later times had no other effect than of putting a man to 
the blush.’ It was not fixed and unalterable, as the decision of 
a court of law,’ but might be either taken off by the next cen¬ 
sors, or rendered ineffectual by the verdict of a jury, or by the 
suffrages of the Roman people, Thus we find C. Gceta, who 
had been extruded the senate by the censors. A, U, GSb, the 
very next lustrum himself made censor.” Sometimes the senate 
added force to the feeble sentence of the censors,’’ by their de¬ 
cree; which imposed an additional punishment,” 

The office of censor was once exercised by a dictator.’? After 
Sylla, the election of censors was intermitted for about seven¬ 
teen years.” 

When the censors acted improperly, they might be brought 
to a trial, os they sometimes were, by a tribune of the commons. 
Nay, we find a tribune ordering a censor to be seized and led 
to prison, and even to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock; but 
both were prevented by their colleagues.” 

Two things were peculiar to the censors.—1. No one could 
be elected a second time to that ofiice, according to the law of 
C. Martius Butilus, who refused a second censorship when con¬ 
ferred on him, hence sumamed cemsorinus.” —2. If one of the 
censors died, another was not substituted in his room ; but his 
surviving colleague was obliged to resign his office.” 

The death of a censor was esteemed ominous, because it had 
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happened that a censor died, and another was cliosen in his 
place, in that lustrum in .which Borne was taken by the Gauls.‘ 

The censors entered on their office immediately after their 
election. It was customary for them, when the Comitia were 
over, to sit down on their curule chairs in the Campus IVlartius 
before the temple of Mars.‘ Before they began to execute their 
office, they swore that they would do nothing through favour or 
hatred, but that they would act uprightly; and when they re¬ 
signed their office, they swore that they had done so. Then 
going up to the treasury,^ they left a list of those whom they 
had made mrarii.* 

A record of the proceedings of the censors ’ iras kept in the 
temple of the Nymphs, and is also said to have been preserved 
with great care by their descendants." One of the censors, to 
whom it fell by lot," after the census was finished, offered a so¬ 
lemn sacrifice" in the Campus Martius." 

The power of the censors continued unimpaired to the tri- 
buneship of Clodius, A. U. 695, who got a law passed, ordering 
that no senator should be degraded by the censors, unless he 
had been formally accused and condemned by both censors 
but this law was abrogated, and the powers of the censorship 
restored soon after by Q. Metellus Scipio, A. U. 702.'* 

Under the emperors, the office of censor was abolished; hut 
the chief parts of it were exercised by the emperors themselves, 
or by other magistrates. 

Julius Ccesar made a review of the people aftor a new man¬ 
ner, in the several streets, by means of the proprietors of the 
houses; “ but this was not a review of the whole Roman people, 
but only of the poorer sort, who received a monthly gratuity of 
corn from the public, which used to be given them in former 
times, first at a low price, and afterwards, ny the law of Clodius, 
for nought.'* 

Julius Cmsar was appointed by the senate to inspect the mo¬ 
rals of the citizens for three years, under the title of frsfbctus 
MoRDM vel moribus ; afterwai'ds for life, under the title of cen¬ 
sor." A power similar to this seems to have been conferred on 
Pompey in his third consulship." 

Augustus thrice made a review of the people ; the first and 
last time with a colleague, and the second time alone.'’ He was 
invested by the senate with the same censorian power as Julius 
Casar, repeatedly for fire years, according to Dion Cassius,'" 
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Bccording to Suetoniua for life,' under the title of MAaisTBn mo> 
BOM.“ Hence 

Cum tot sustineas, ac tanta negotia solus, 

Kes Italas armis tuteris, moribus oriios, 

Legibus emendes, Hie.' Hot. Up. li. 1. 

Augustus, however, declined the title of censor, although he 
is so called by Macrobiusand Uvid says of him, sic agilur 
CENSUBs, &c.’ Some of the succeeding emperors had assun ed 
this title, particularly those of the Flavian family, but most of 
them rejected it; as Trajan, after whom we rarely find it men¬ 
tioned.'' 

Tiberius thought the censorship unfit for his time.’ It was 
therefore intermitted during his government, as it was likewise 
during that of his successor. 

A review of the people was made by Claudius and L. Vitel- 
lius, the father of the emperor A. Vitellius, A. U. 800; by Ves¬ 
pasian and Titus, A. U. 827;“ but never after. Censoriiius“ 
says, that this review was made only seventy-five times during 
(ioO, or rather (jSO years, from its first institution under Servius 
to the time of Vespasian ; after which it was totally discontinued. 

Decius endeavoured to restore the censorship in the person 
of Valerian, but without effect. The corrupt morals of Home 
at that period could not bear such a magistrate.” 

IV. TRIBUNES OF THE PEOPLE. 

The plebeians being oppressed by the patricians on account of 
debt, at the instigation of one Sicinius, made a secession to a 
mountain, afterwards called Mons Sacer, three miles from Home, 
A. LT. 260; ” nor could they be prevailed on to return, till they 
obtained from the patricians a remission of debts for those who 
were insolvent, and liberty to such os had been given up to 
serve their creditors; and likewise that the plebeians should 
have proper magistrates of their own to protect their rights, 
whose persons should be sacred and inviolable.” They were 
called TBiBUNEs according to Varro,” because they were at first 
created from the tribunes of the soldiers. 

Two tribunes were at first created, at the assembly fay curiie, 
who, according to Livy, created three colleagues to themselves. 
In the year 283, they were first elected at the Comitia Tributa, 
and A. U. 297, ten tribunes were created,” two out of each 
class, which number continued ever after. ^ 
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No patrician could be made tribune unless first adopted into 
a plebeian family, as was the case with Clodius the enemy of 
Cicero.* At one time, however, we find two patricians of con¬ 
sular dif^nity elected tribunes.^ And no one could be made 
tribune or plebeian sedile, whose father had borne a curule office, 
and was alive, nor whose father was a captive.^ 

The tribunes were at first chosen indiscriminately from among 
the plebeians; but it was ordained by the Atinian law, some 
think, A. U. 623, that no one should be made tribune who was 
not a senator.* And we read, that when there were no senatorian 
candidates, on account of the powers of that office being dimi¬ 
nished, Augustus chose them from the equites,* But others 
think, that the Atinian law only ordained, that those who were 
made tribunes should of course be senators, and did not prescribe 
any restriction concerning their election.* It is certain,however, 
that under the emperors, no one but a senator had a right to 
stand candidate for the tribuneship.’ 

One of the tribunes chosen by lot, presided at the Comitia for 
electing tribunes, which charge was called tors comitiorum. 
After the abdication of the decemviri, when there were no tri¬ 
bunes, the pontifex maximus presided at their election. If the 
assembly was broken off,* before the ten tribunes were elected, 
those who were created might choose * colleagues for themselves 
to complete the number. But a law was immediately passed by 
one Trebonius to prevent this for the future, which enacted, 
“ That he who presided should continue the Comitia, and recal 
the tribes to give their votes, till ten were elected.”'* 

The tribunes always entered on their office the 10th of De¬ 
cember," because the first tribunes were elected on that day.'* 
In the time of Cicero, however, Asconius says, it was on the 
5th.'* But this seems not to have been so ; for Cicero himself, 
on that day, calls Cato tribunus designatus.^* * 

The tribunes wore no toga preetexta, nor had they any exter¬ 
nal mark of dignity, except a kind of beadle called viator, who 
went before them. It is thought they were not allowed to use 
a carriage.When they administered justice, they had no tri¬ 
bunal, but sat on subsellia or benches.'* They had, however, on 
all occasions, a right of precedency; and everybody was obliged 
to rise in their presence." 

The power ot the tribunes at first was very limited. It con¬ 
sisted in hindering, not in acting,'* and was expressed by the 
word VETO, I forbid it They had only the right of seizing, but 
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not of summoning.* Their office was only to assist the plebei¬ 
ans against the patricians and magistrates.* Hence they were 
said esse privati, sine imperio, sine magistratu, not being dig¬ 
nified with the name of magistrates, as they were afterwards.* 
They were not even allowed to enter the senate.* 

But in process of time they increased their influence to such 
a degree, that, under pretext of defending the rights of the peo¬ 
ple, tliey did almost whatever they pleased. They hindered the 
collection of tribute, the enlisting of soldiers, and the creation 
of magistrHte.s, which they did at one time for five years.* They 
could put a negative* upon all the decrees of the senate and 
ordinances of tlie people, and a single tribune, by his veto, 
could stop the proceedings of all the other magistrates, which 
Caesar calls extremum jus tribwiorunu' Such was the force ot 
this word, that whoever did not obey it, whether magistrate or 
private person, was immediately ordered to be led to prison by 
a viator, or a day was appointed fur his trial before the jteople, 
as a violator of the sacred power of the tribunes, the exercise 
of which it was a crime to restrain.* I'hey first began with 
bringing the chief of the patricians to their trial before the 
Comitia Tributa; as they did Coriolanus.* 

If any one hurt a tribune in word or deed, he was held ac¬ 
cursed,’" and his goods were confiscated." Under the sanction 
of this law, they carried their power to an extravagant height 
They claimed a right to prevent consuls from setting out to 
their provinces, and even to pull victorious generals from their 
triumphal chariot.** They stopped the course of justice by 
putting off trials, and hindering the execution of a sentence.** 
They sometimes ordered the military tribunes, and even the 
consuls themselves to prison, os the Ephori at Lacedfemon did 
their kings, whom the tribunes at Rome resembled." Hence 
it was said, datum sub jugwm tribunitite potestatis consulatum 
fuisse.'^ 

The tribunes usually did not give their negative to a law, fill 
leave had been granted to speak for and against it.'* 

The only effectual method of resisting the power of the tri¬ 
bunes, was to procure one nr more of their number," to put a 
negative on the proceedings of the rest; but those who did so 
might afterwards be brought to a trial before the people by 
their colleagues.'* 
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Sometimes a tribune was prevailed on, by entreaties or threats, 
to withdraw his negative,' or he demandea time to consider it,‘ 
or the consuls were armed with dictatorial power to oppose him,* 
from the terror of which, M. Antonius and Q. Cassius Longinus, 
tribunes of the commons, together with Curio and Coelius, fled 
from the city to Cssar into Gaul, and afforded him a pretext 
for crossing the river Rubicon, which was the boundary of his 
province, and of leading his army to Rome.* 

We also find the senate exercising a right of limiting the 
power of the tribunes, which was called cihcumscriftio, and of 
removing them from their .office,° ns they did likewise other 
magistrates." On one occasion the senate even sent a tribune 
to prison; but this happened at a time when all order was vio- 
lated.’ 

The tribuneship was suspended when the decemviri were 
created, but not when a dictator was appointed," 

The power of the tribunes was confined to the city and a mile 
around it," unless when they were sent any where by the senate 
and people; and then they might, in any port of the empire, 
seize even a proconsul at the head of his army and bring him 
to Konie.'" 

The tribunes were not allowed to remain all night" in the 
country, nor to be above one whole day out of town, 'except 
during the fari<B Latinae ; and their doors were open day and 
night, that they might be always ready to receive the requests 
and complaints of the wretched.'" 

The tribunes were addressed by the name teibuni. Those 
who implored their assistance,'" said a vobis, tribuni, fostulo, 
UT MiHi AvxiLio siTis. The tribunes answered, auxilio ehimus, 
vel NON ERIMUS." 

When a law was to be passed, or a decree of the senate to be 
made, after the tribunes had consulted together,” one of their 
number declared,'" se intercboebe, vel non intebcedebe, aut 
MORAM FACBRE comitiiSftklectui, &C. Also, se non passubus leffem 
ferri vel ahrogan ; relatimtm fieri de, &c. Pronunciant pla- 
CERE, &c. This was called decretum tribunonm. Thus, medio 
decretojus auxilii sui emediunt, exert their right of intercession 
by a moderate decree.'’ 

Sometimes the tribunes sat in judgment, and what they de- 
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creed was called their bdictum, or decrehon.* If any one dif¬ 
fered from the rest, he likewise pronounced his decree | thus, 
Tib. Gracchus ita decrevit ; qdo miscs ex bonis l. scipionis ovoo 

JUDICATUM SIT, EEMBATUE, SK NON INTEBCBDBBB PBffiTOBI. B. SCI- 
FIONEH NON PASST3BUM IN CABCEBE KT IN VINCVLII ESSE MITTIgUB 
BUM SB JUBEBE.® 

The tribunes early assumed the rifjrht of holding .the Comitia 
by tribes, and of making laws ® which bound the whole Roman 
veople.^ They also exercised the power of holding the senate, 
X. LJ. 298, of dismissing it when assembled by another, and ot 
making a motion, although the consuls were present. They 
likewise sometimes hindered the censors in the choice of the 
senate." 

The tribunes often assembled the people merely to make ha¬ 
rangues to them.® By the icihan law it was forbidden, under 
the severest penalties, to interrupt a tribune while speaking,’ 
and no one was allowed to speak in the assemblies summoned by 
them without their permission : hence, cancionem dare, to grant 
leave to Speak ; in cancionem ascendere, to mount the rostrum; 
cancionem habere, to make a speech, or to hold an assembly for 
speaking; and so, tn conctoneni venire, in cancionem vocare, and 
in condone stare; but to hold an assembly for voting about any 
thing, was habere comitia vel aqebk cum papula.^ 

The tribunes limited the time of speaking even to the consuls 
themselves, and sometimes would not permit them to speak at 
all.® They could bring any one before the assembly,’" and force 
them to answer what questions were put to them.’’ By these 
harangues the tribunes often inflamed the populace against the 
nobility, and prevailed on them to pass the most pernicious laws. 

The laws wkich excited the greatest contentiohs were about 
dividing the public lands to the poorer citizens’"—about the 
distribution of corn at a low price, or for nought —and about 
tile diminution of interest,” and the abolition of debts, either in 
whole or in part.’* 

But these popular laws were usually joined by the tribunes 
with others respecting the aggrandizement of themselves and 
their order; and when the latter were granted, the former were 
often dropped.’® At lost, however, after groat struggles, the 
tribunes laid open the way for plebeians to dl the offices of the 
state. 
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The government of Rome was now brought to its just lequi- 
librium. There was no obstruction to merit, and the most de¬ 
serving were promoted. The republic was managed for several 
ages with quiet and moderation,* But when wealth and luxury 
were introduced, and avarice had seized all ranks, especially 
after the destruction of Carthage, the more wealthy plebeians 
joined the patricians, and they in conjunction engrossed all the 
honours and emoluments of the state. The body of the people 
were oppressed; and the tribunes, either overawed or gained, 
did not exert their influence.to prevent it; or rather, perhaps, 
their interposition was disregarded.’ 

At last Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, the grandsons of the 
great Scipio Africanus by his daughter Cornelia, bravely un¬ 
dertook to assert the liberties of the people, and to check the 
oppression of the nobility. But preceding with too gi'eat 
anlour, and not being sufficiently supported by the multitude, 
they fell a sacrifice to the rage of tneir enemies. Tiberius, 
while tribune, was slain in the Capitol, by the nobility,'with his 
cousin Scipio Nosica, pontifex maximus, at their head, A. U. 
620; and Caius, a few years after, perished by means of the 
consul Opimius, who slaughtered a great number of the plebei¬ 
ans, This was the first civil blood shed at Rome, which after¬ 
wards at diffierent times deluged the state.’ From this period, 
when arms and violence began to be used with impunity in the 
legislative assemblies, and laws enacted by force to be held as 
valid, we date the commencement of the ruin of Roman liberty. 

The fate of the Gracchi discouraged others from espousing 
the cause of the people. In congequeiice of which, the power 
of the nobles'WBS increased, and the wretched plebeians were 
more oppressed than ever.’ 

But in the Jugurthine war, when, by the infamous corruption , 
of the nobility, the republic had been basely betrayed, the ple¬ 
beians, animated by the bold eloquence of the tribune Memmius, 
regained the ascendancy,’ The contest betwixt the two orders 
was renewed: but the people being misled and abused by their 
favourite, the faithless and ambitious Marius,’ the nobility 
again prer,ailed under the conduct of Bylla. 

Sy 11a abridged, and in a manner extinguished, the power of 
the tribunes, by enacting, “That whoever had been tribune, 
shoqld not afterwards enjoy any other magistracy; that there 
should be no appeal to the tribunes; that they should not be 
allowed to assemble the people and make harangues to them, 
nor to propose laws,'” but should, only retain the right of inter¬ 
cession,’ which Cicero greatly approves.’ 
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But after the death of Sy)]a, the power of the tribunes was 
restored. In the consulship of Cotta, A. U. 670, they obtained 
the rifi^ht of enjoying other offices, and in the consulship of Poin- 
pey and Crossus, A. U, 6S.'l, all their former powers; a thing 
wliich Ceesar strenuously promoted,' 

The tribunes henceforth were employed by the leading men 
as the tools of their ambition. Backed by a hired mob,' they 
determined every thing by force. They made and abrogated 
laws at pleasure.' They disposed of the public lands and taxes 
as they thought proper, and conferred provinces and commands 
on those who purchased them at the highest price.* The as¬ 
semblies of the people were converted into scenes of violence 
and massacre; and the most daring always prevailed.' 

Julius CiBsar, who had been the principal cause of these ex¬ 
cesses, and had made a violation of the power of the tribunes a 
pretext for making war on his country,' having at last become 
master of the republic by force of arms, reduced that power by 
which he had been raised, to a mere name; and deprived the 
tribunes of their office' at pleasure.' 

Augustus got the tribunitian power to be conferred on him¬ 
self for life, by a decree of the senate; the exercise of it by 
proper magistrates, as formerly, being inconsistent with an ab- 
Bulule monarchy, which that artful usurper established.' This 
power gave liim the right of holding the senate, of assembling 
the people, and of being appealed to in all cases," It also ren¬ 
dered his person sacred and inviolable; so that it became a 
capital crime “ to injure him in word or deed, which, under the 
succeeding emperors, served as a pretext for catting otT num¬ 
bers of the first men in the stbte, and proved one. of the chief 
supports of tyranny." Hence this among other powers used to 
be conferred on the emperors in the beginning of their reign, 
or upon other solemn occasions; and then they were said to be 
tribmitia potestata donatiP Hence also the years of their go¬ 
vernment were called the years of their tribunitian power," 
which are found often marked on ancient coins; computed not 
from the 1st of January, nor from the lO^h of December," the 
day on which the tribunes entered on their office; but from the 
da^ on which they assumed the empire. 

The tribunes, however, still continued to be elected, although 
they retained only the shadow of their former power," and 
seem to have remained to the time of Constantine, who abolish¬ 
ed this with other ancient offices. 
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nOM\N ANTIQUITIES. 


V. .£DILE$. 


Tbb asdika were named from their care of the buildings,' and 
were either plebeian or curulA 

Two anitBs plebeii were first created, A. U. 260, in the Co- 
mitia Curiata, at the same time with the tribunes of the com¬ 
mons, to be as it were their assistants, and to determine certain 
lesser ciiuses, which the tribunes committed to them." They 
were afterwards created, as the other inferior magistrates, at 
the Comitia Tribiita. 

Two VOILES cuauLEs were created from the patricians, A. U. 
SS7, to perform certain public games. They were first chosen 
alternately from the patricians and plebeians, but afterwards 
promiscuously from both, at the Comitia Tribute." 

The curule lediles wore the toga prmtexta, had the right of 
images, and a more honourable place of mving their opinion in 
the senate. They used the sella eurulis t^ien mey administered 
justice, whence they had their name." Whereas the plebeian 
mdiles sat on benches; ‘ but they were inviolable" as the tri¬ 
bunes.’ 

The office of the sediles was to take care of the city," its pub¬ 
lic buildings, temples, theatres, baths, basilice, porticoes, aque¬ 
ducts, common sewers, public roads, &c. especially when there 
were no censors; also of private buildings, Ipst they should be¬ 
come ruinous, and deform the city, or occasion danger to pas¬ 
sengers. They likewise took care of provisions, markets, 
taverns, &c. They inspected those things which were exposed 
to sale in the Forum; and if they were not good, they caused 
them to be thrown into the Tiber. They broke unjust weights 
and measures. They limited the expenses of funerals. They 
restrained the avarice of usurers. They fined or banished wo¬ 
men of bad character, after being condemned by the senate or 
people. They took care that no new gods or religious ceremo¬ 
nies were introduced. They punished not only petulant actions, 
hut even words." . 

The Eediles took cognizance of these things, proposed edicts 
concerning them,'" and fined delinquents. They had neither 
the right of summoning nor of seizing, unless by the order of 
the tribunes; nor did they use lictors or viatores, but only pub¬ 
lic slaves. They might even be sued at law" by a private per¬ 
son.'" 

It belonged to the eediles, particularly the curule mdiles, to 
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exhibit public aolemn games, which they sometimes did at a 
prodigious expense, to pave the way for future preferments.' 
They examined the plays which were to be brought on ^e 
stage, and rewarded or punished the actors ns they deserved. 
They were bound by oath to give the palm to the most deserv¬ 
ing,'' Agrippa, when cedile under Augustus, banished all jug¬ 
glers ^ and astrologers. 

It was peculiarly the office of the plebeian aediles, to keep 
the decrees of the senate, and the ordinances of the people, in 
the temple of Ceres, and afterwards in the treasury.* 

Julius Caeiar added two other plebeian eediles, called cere- 
ales,’ to inspect the public stores of corn and other provisions," 
The free towns also had their eediles, where sometimes they 
were the only magistrates, as at Arpinum.' 

The sediles seem to have continued, but with some variations, 
to the time of Constantine. 

Vt. gUiESTORS. 

The Qumstors were so called," because they got in the public 
revenues.® 

The institution of queestors seems to have been nearly as an¬ 
cient as the city itself. They were first appointed by the kings, 
according to Tacitus.'® And then by the consuls, to the year 
307, wlien they began to be elected by the people, at the Comi- 
tia Tributa." Others say, that two quaestors were created by 
the people from among the patricians, soon after the expulsion 
of Tarquin, to take care ot the treasury, according to a law 
passed by Valerius Poplicola,** 

In the year 333, besides the two city quteslors, two others 
were created to attend the consuls in war;'® and from this time 
the queestors might be chosen indifferently from the plebeians 
and patricians. After all Italy was subdued, four more were 
added, A. U. 498, about the same time that the coining of silver 
was first introduced at Romo.'* Sylla increased their number 
to twenty.'® Julius Caesar to forty.'® Under the emperors, 
their number was uncertain and arbitrary. 

Two queestors only remained at Rome, and were called guies- 
TOSES URBAKi; the rest, fbovinciales or militares. 

The principal charge of the city queestors was the care of the 
treasury, which was kept in the temple of Saturn.'® They re- 
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ceived and expended the public money, and entered an account 
of their receipts and disimrsements.^ They exacted the fines 
imposed by the public. The money thus raised was called ab- 

QBNTUH MULTATITIUM.^ 

The quKstors kept the military standards in the treasury, 
(which were generally of silver, sometimes of gold,) for the 
Homans did not use colours,^ and brought them out to the con¬ 
suls when going upou an expedition. They entertained foreign 
ambassadors, provided them with lodgings, and delivered to 
them the presents of the public.’ They took care of the funeral 
of those who were buried at the public expense, os Menenius 
Agrippa and Sulpicius. They exercised a certain jurisdiction, 
especially among their clerks.’ 

Commanders returning from war, before they could obtain a 
triumph, were obliged to swear before the queestors, that they 
had written to the senate a true account of the number of the 
enemy they had slain, and of the citizens that were missing.’ 

The provinces of the queestors were annually distributed to 
them by lot,’ after the senate had determined into what pro¬ 
vinces qumstors should be sent. Whence soas is often put for 
the office or appointment of a quaestor, as of other magistrates 
and public officers, or for the condition of any one.’ Sometimes 
a certain province was given to a particular quaestor by the se¬ 
nate or people. But Pompey chose Cassius as his quaestor, and 
Caesar chose Antony, of themselves.’ 

The office of the provincial quaestors was to attend the consuls 
or praetors into their provinces; to take core that provisions 
and pay were furnished to the army; to keep the money depo¬ 
sited by the soldiers;” to exact the taxes and tribute of the 
empire; to take care of the money and to sell the spoils taken 
in war; to return an account of every thing to the treasury; 
and to exercise the jurisdiction assigned them by their gover¬ 
nors. When the governor left the province, the quaestor usually 
supplied his place." 

There subsisted the closest connection between a proconsul or 
propraetor and his quaestor.” If a quaestor died, another was 
appointed by the governor in his room, called FRogocsTOB.” 

The place in the camp where Hhe qumstor’s tent was, and 
where he kept his stores, was called gunsTORiUM, or qutestorium 
forum, so also the place in the province, where he kept his ac¬ 
counts and transacted business.” 
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The city qusstor had neither lictors nor viatorei, because 
they had not the power of summoning or apprehending, and 
might be prosecuted by a prirate person before the prsetor.* 
They could, however, hold we Comitia; and it seems to hare 
been a part of their ofHce in ancient times to prosecute those 
guilty of treason, and punish them when condemned.^ 

The provincial quaestors were attended by iictors, at least in 
the absence of the praetor, and by clerks.’ 

The queestorship was the first step of preferment* which gave 
one admission into the senate, when he was said adire ad rem- 
publicam, pro rempublicam capessere. It was, however, some¬ 
times held by those who had been consuls.’ 

Under the emperors the qusestorship underwent various 
changes. A distinction was introduced between the treasury of 
the public’ and the treasury of the prince; ’’ and different offi¬ 
cers were appointed for the management of each. 

Augustus took from the qusestors the charge of the treasury, 
and gave it to the praetors, or those who had been praetors ; but 
Claudius restored it to the quaestors. Afterwards prsefects of 
the treasury seem to have been appointed,’ 

Those who had borne the quKstoiship used to assemble the 
judges, called centumviri, and preside at their courts; but Au¬ 
gustus appointed that this should be done by the nECBMvmi liti- 
buajvdicandis. The quaestors also chose the judices. Augustus 
gave to the quaestors the charge of the public records, which the 
sediles and, as Dion Cassius says, the tribunes had formerly 
exercised. But this too was afterwards transferred to praefects.’ 

Augustus introduced a new kind of quaestors called qv^stores 
CANoioATi, or candidati principis vel Augusti, vel Cmaris, who 
used tq carry the messages of the emperor ” to the senate.’* 
They were cwed candidati, because they sued for higher prefer¬ 
ments, which by the interest of the emperor they were sure to 
obtain; hence pttis tanquam Cmsarit candidatus, i, e. carelessly.” 

Augustus ordained by an edict, that persons might enjoy the 
queestoTship, and of course be admitted into the senate, at the 
age of twenty-two.” 

Under the emperors the quaestors exhibited shows of gladia¬ 
tors, which thsy seem to have done at their own expense, as a 
requisite for obtauning the office.’* 

Constantine instituted a new kind of quaestors, called qujeb- 
TOREs FALATii, who Were much the same with what we now call 
chancellors.” 
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OTHER ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 

TnBR were varioas other ordinary niBgiibratea; as, 

TRiiMrimoAnriAss, who judged conoerning ilsTei and persons 
of the lowest rank, and who also had the charge of the prison 
and of the execution of condemned criminola.' 

Tmowvihi noNBTAi.Es, who had the charge of the mint,' Ac¬ 
cording to the advice of Mecenas to Augustus, it appears that 
only Homan coins wees permitted to circulate in the provinces.^ 

NoMMULABti, vel pecunia tpectatores, saymasters.* 

Triomviri nocturri, vel tretviri, who had the charge of pre¬ 
venting tires,’ and walked round ^e watches in the night-time,' 
attended by eight lictors. 

Quatvob tiri tiax.es, vel viocuri,^ who had the charge of the 
streets and public roads. 

All these magistrates used to be created by the people at the 
Comitia Tributa. 

Some add to the magistratus ordinarii minores the centumviri 
lUibusjudicandis (vel stlitibut judicaniis, for so it was anciently 
written), a body of men chosen out of every tribe (so that pro¬ 
perly there were 105), for judging such causes as the prsetor 
committed to their decision; and also the nECEMviai litibusjvdi- 
candii. But these were generally not reckoned magislrates, 
but only judges. 

NEW ORDINARY MAGISTRATES UNDER THE EMPERORS. 

Adodstvs instituted several new offices; os curatores operurn 
publicorum, viarum, aqmrum, alvei Tiberis, sc. repurgandi el 
laxioris faciendi, frumenti papula dividundi; persons who had 
the charge of the public works, of the roads, of bringing water 
to the city, of cleansing and enlarging the channel of the Tiber, 
and of distributing corn to the people.' The chief of these 
officers were:— 

I. The goTernor of the city,' whose power was very great, 
and generally continued for several years. 

A prsefect of the city used likeivise formerly to be chosen 
occasionally,"’in the absence of the kings, and afterwards of 
the consuls. Ha was not chosen by the people, but appointed, 
first by the kings, and afterwards by the consuls." He might. 
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liowevar, assemble the senate, even altheugh he was not a sena¬ 
tor, and also hold the Comitia.^ But after the creation of the 
praetor, he used only to be appointed for celebrating the ftris 
LatiniB, or Latin holy-days. 

Augustus instituted this magistracy by the advice of Mascenaa, 
who himself in the civil wars had been intrusted by Augustus 
with the charge of the city and of Italy.* The first pnefert of 
the city was Messala Corvinus, only for a few days j after him 
Taurus Statilius, and then Piso for twenty years. He wm 
usually chosen from among the principal men of the state.® His 
office comprehended many things, which had formerly belonged 
to the prietors and eedilea He administered justice betwixt 
masters and slaves, freedmen and patrons; be judged of the 
crimes of guardians and curators; he checked the frauds of 
bankers and money.brokers; he had the superintendence of 
the shambles,® and of the public spectacles: in short, he took 
care to preserve order and public quiet, and punished all trans¬ 
gressions of it, not only in the city, but within a hundred miles 
of it.® He had the power of banishing persons both from the 
city and from Italy, and of transporting them to any island 
which the emperor named.® 

The prmfect of the city was, ns it were, the substitute J of the 
emperor, and had one under him, who exercised jurisdiction in 
his absence, or by his command. He seems to iiave had the 
same insignia with the prcetors. 

II. 'X'liB prffifeot of the praetorian cohorts,® or the commander 
of the emperor’s body guards. 

Augustus'instituted two of these from the equestrian order, by 
the advice of Mmcenas, that they might counteract one another, 
if one of them attempted any innovation..® Their power was at 
first but small, and merely military : but Sejanus, Deing alune 
invested by Tiberius with this command, increased its influence,®®’ 
by collecting the prietariBn cohorts, formerly dispersed through 
the city, into one camp." 

The preefect of the praetorian hands was under the succeeding 
emperors made the instrument of their tyranny, and therefore 
that oflice was conferred on none but those whom they could 
entirely trust They always attended the emperor to execute his 
commands : hence their power became so great that it was little 
inferior to that of the emperor himself.®* Trials and appeals were 
brought before them; and from their sentence there was no 
appeal, unless by way of supplication to the emperor. 
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The praetorian praefect waa appointed to his office by the em¬ 
peror’s delirering- to him a sttora.' 

Sometimes there was but one praefect, and sometimes two. 
Constantine created four prasfecti prtetorio: but he chung-ed 
their office very much from its original institution : for he made 
it civil instead of military, and divided among them the care oi 
the whole empire. To one he gave the command of tlie East, 
to another of lllyricum, to a third of Italy and Africa, and to a 
fourth, of Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; but he took from them the 
command of the soldiers, and transferred that to officers, who 
were called magistri equitum. 

Under each of these pf<Bfecti priEtorio were several substi¬ 
tutes,^ who had the charge of certain districts, which ivere called 
DiotCESBS ; and the chief city in each of these, where they held 
their courts, was called metropolis. Each dxacesis might con¬ 
tain several metropoles, and each metropolis had several cities 
under it. But Cicero uses oiiecesis for the part of a province, 
and calls himself efiscopus, inspector or governor of the Cam¬ 
panian coast, os of a dicecesis.^ 

III. Fr^fbctus annon.e, vel rei frumentarim, who had the 
charge of procuring corn. 

A magistrate used to be created for that purpose on extraor¬ 
dinary occasions under the republic: thus L. Minutius, and so 
afterwards Fompey with great power.* In the time of a ^reat 
scarcity, Augustus himself undertook the charge of providing 
com,* and ordained, that for the future two men of praetorian 
dignity should be annually elected to discharge that office; af¬ 
terwards he appointed four,* and thus it became an ordinary 
magistracy. But usually there seems to have been but one prm- 
fectiu aimmtB; it was at first an office of great dignity, but not 
so in after times.' 

IV. Fr/epectcs MiLiTARis sRARii, a person who had the 
charge of the public fund which Augustus instituted for the sup¬ 
port of the army.* 

V. Phafectub clabsib, admiral of the fleet Augustus equip¬ 
ped two fleets, which he stationed,* the one at Bavenna on the 
Hadriatic, and the other at Misena or -um on tbe Tuscan sea. 
Each of these had its own proper commander.'" There were 
also ships stationed in other places; as in the Pontus Euxinus 
near Alexandria, on the Rhine, and Danube." 

VI. PR.ErBCTuB viQiLuM, the officer who commanded the sol- 
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diers Mho were appointed to watch the city. Of these there 
were seven cohorts, one for every two wards,* composed chiefly 
of manumitted slaves.^ Those who guarded adjoining houses 
in the night-time, carried each of them a bell,^ to give the 
alarm to one another when any thing happened. 

The prtefectus vigilumtoak cognizance of incendi.Tries, thieves, 
vagrants, and the like ; and if any atrocious case happened, it 
was remitted to the preefect of the city. 

There were various other magistrates in the latter times of 
the empire, called comites, correctores, duces, magistri offici- 
orum, scriniorum, &c. who were honoured with various epi¬ 
thets, according to their different degrees of dignity; as, claris- 
simi, itlustres, spectabiles, egregii, perfectissimi, &c. The high¬ 
est title was nobilissimus and gloriosissimus. 

EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 

I. DICTATOR AND MASTER OF HORSE. 

The Dictator was so called, either because he was named by 
the consul,^ or rather from his publishing edicts or orders.® He 
was also called magister populi, and preelor maximus. Tliis 
magistracy seems to have been borrowed from the Albans, or 
Latins.® 

It is uncertain who was first created dictator, or in what year, 
Livy says, that T. Lartius was first created dictator. A, U. <i53, 
nine years after the expulsion of the kings, 'llie first cause of 
creating a dictator was the fear of a domestic sedition, and of a 
dangerous war from the Latins. As the authority of the con¬ 
suls was not sufficiently respected on account of the liberty of 
appeal from them, it was judged proper, in dangerous conjunc¬ 
tures, to create a single magistrate, with absolute power, from 
whom there should be no appeal, and who should not be re¬ 
strained by the interposition of a colleague.® 

A dictator was afterwards created also for other causes : as,— 
1. Fur fixing a nail ® in the right side of the temple of Jupiter, 
which is supposed to have been done in those rude ages,® to 
mark the number of years. This was commonly done by the 
ordinary magistrate ; but in the time of a pestilence, or of any 
great public calamity, a dictator was created for that purpose," 

to avert the divine wrath_ 2. For holding the Comitia.—3. For 

the sake of instituting holidays, or of celebrating games when 
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the prastor was indisposed.—4. For holding trials.’—And, 5. 
Once for choosing senators,‘ on which occasion there were two 
dictators; one at Rome, and another commanding an army, 
which never was the ca.se at any other time.’ 

The dictator was not created by the suffrafes of the people, as 
the other magistrates; but one of the consuls, by ordfer of the 
senate, named as dictator whatever person of consular dignity 
he thought proper; and this he did, after having taken the 
auspices, usually in the dead of the night.* 

One of the military tribunes also could name a dictator; about 
which Livy informs us there was some scruple. He might be 
nominated out of Rome, provided it was in the Roman territory, 
which was limited to Italy. Sometimes the people gave direc¬ 
tions whom the consuls should name dictator.’ 

' Sylla and Ctesar were made dictators at the Comitia, an in¬ 
terrex presiding at the creation of the former, and Lepidus the 
priBtor at the creation of the latter.’ 

In the second Funic war. A, U. 536, after the destruction of 
the consul Flaminius and his army at the Thrasimene lake, 
when the other consul was absent from Rome, and word could 
not easily be sent to him, the people created Q. Fabius Maximus 
raODiCTATOR, and M. Minucius Rufus master of horse.’ 

'Ihe power of the dictator was supreme both in peace and 
war. He could raise and disband armies; he could determine 
about the Ufe and fortunes of Roman citizens, without consulting 
the people or senate.. His edict was observed as an oracle.’ At 
first there was no appeal from him, till a law was passed that no 
magistrate should be created without the liberty of appeal,’ first 
by the consuls Horatius and Valerius, A, U. 304; and afterwards 
by the consul M. Valerius, A. U. 453."’ But the force of this 
law with respect to the dictator is doubtfuL It was once 
strongly contested,” but never finally decided. 

The dictator was attended by twenty-four lictors,” with the 
fasces and secures even in the city.” 

When a dictator was created, all the other magistrates ab¬ 
dicated their authority, except the tribunes of the commons. 
The consuls, however, still continued to act, but in obedience 
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to the dictator, and without any ensigns of authority in his 
presence.* 

The power of the dictator was circumscribed by certain limits. 

1. It only continued for the space of six months,’ even although 
the business for which he had been created was not finished, and 
was never prolonged beyond that time, except in extreme ne¬ 
cessity, os in the case of Camillus.’ For Sylla and Ceesar 
usurped their perpetual dictatorship, in contempt of the laws oi 
their country. 

But the dictator usually resigned his command whenever be 
had effected the business for wtiich he had been created. Thus 
Q. Cincinnatus and Mamercus JRmilius abdicated the dictator¬ 
ship on the sixteenth day, Q. Servilius on the eighth day.* 

2. The dictator could lay out none of the public money, with¬ 
out the authority of the senate or the order of the people. 

3. A dictator was not permitted to go out of Italy; which 
was only once violated, and that on account of the most urgent 
necessity, in Atilius Calatinus.* 

4. The dictator was not allowed to ride on horseback, without 
asking the permission of the people,” to show, as it is thought, 
that the chief strength of tlie Homan army consisted in the in¬ 
fantry. 

But the principal check against a dictator’s abuse of power 
was, that he might be called to an account for his conduct, when 
he resigned his office.* 

For 130 years before Sylla, the creation of a dictator was dis¬ 
used, but in dangerous emergencies the consuls were armed with 
dictatorial power. After the death of Caesar, the dictatorship 
was for ever abolished from the state, by a law of Antony the 
consul.” And when Augustus was urged by the people to accept 
the dictatorship, he refused it with the strongest marks of aver¬ 
sion,” Possessed of the power, he wisely declined an odious 
appellation.*” For ever since the usurpation of tiylla, the dic¬ 
tatorship was detested on account of the cruelties which that 
tyrant had exercised under the title of dictator. 

To allay the tumults which followed the murder of Clodius by 
Milo, in place of a dictator, Fompey was by an unprecedented 
measure made sole consul, A U. 703. He, however, on the 
first of August, assumed Scipio, his father-in-law, as colleague.** 

When a dictator was created, he immediately nominated*’ a 
master of horse,*” usually from among those of consular or prsB- 
torian dignity, whose proper office was to command the cavalry, 
and also to execute the orders of the dictator. M, Fabius Bu- 
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teo, the dictator nominated to choose the senate, had no master 
of horse. 

Sometimes a master of horse was pitched upon’ for the dicta¬ 
tor, by the senate, or by order of the people.^ 

The maguter equitum might be deprived of his command by 
the dictator, and anotlier nominated in his room. The people 
at one time made the master of the horse, Minucius, equal in 
command with the dictator Fabius Maximus,^ 

The master of the horse is supposed to have had much the 
same insignia with the prastor, six lictors, the pretexta, Ihk.* 
He had the use of a horse, which the dictator had not williout 
the order of the people. 


SICTATOHIUIP* 

The appointment of lha lint 
dlstator placed in the tenth 
year alter the fliHt cDnauli; Bud 
the oideit annotieU say It was 
T. Larctufc But there were 
direre contradictory itstemente, 
and the Tamty nl the Valarian 
huuie aiaigned thii honour to a 
nephew of FubliralBi Accord* 
ing to the date Just mentioned, 
Irarolua wsaooniul at the time, 
and 10 only received an enlerge* 
nent of hia power: another tv* 
count related aa the ocoaalon of 
the appointoient, whst lounda 
itrobable eooughi that by an un< 
lortunate obolM the republic had 
been placed In the hanie ol two 
oonaum of the Tarnuinlan lac* 
tion, whuae namea were eubse* 
quently rendn^ed dubioua by In- 
oulatnce or by calumny, 
fhat the name ot dictator waa 
of Latin origin, ia acknow* 
ledgad; and assuredly the char* 
aaer at hli office, inrestsd with 
regal power for a limited period, 
wni no leae so. The eaiatenne 
of a dictator at Tuaculum In 
early, at Lanurlum in very lata 
times, is matter of hUtury; and 
Latin ritaal hooka, which refer* 
red to Alban tradltlone, enabl^ 
Macar id aiaert that tbii niagii< 
treey had aubsliied at Alba; 
thnugli ii li true thatihepriier* 
ration of any blitorical record 
oimcemiag Albaleetill more out 
of tbe^ueition than conoerning 
Home befere 'luliui HoitUiui, 
The lAtini, however, did not 
merely elect dicialori In their 
aerhral citiei, but alio orer the 
whole nation: fiom a Iregmsnt 
of Cato wo learn that theTuica* 
las Eaerlue wai diomtor over 
(hoeollactivebudynl the Latina. 
Here wo catch a gUmmarlng of 
light; but we muat lollow It 
With oautioUi If Rome and Li' 
tiun were confederate etatei on 
a footing ol equality, lo the room 
•of that Bupronaey which luted 
but for a abort timo after the 
rovolntion, they ranet bare pua* 


•eseed the chief commend alter* 
nalely; and ihli would explain 
why ihe Roman dlctatura were 
appointed for only ela uioiitiii; 
and how they came to hove 
twonty'lour lictore: namely, ao 
a eymbol that the goremmenta 
of the two ilatea were united 
under the aime head: the con* 
aula had only twelve between 
them, which went Liy turni Irom 
one to the other. And no the 
dictaturihip at the beginning 
would be nirectad aolely towartt 
foreign affairs; and the ountinu* 
once of the cmisuli along with 
the dictator would be accounted 
for: nay, the diotatorlbip, being 
dietinct Jrom the office of tho 
mnffit/rrpopuH, might eamoiimee 
be conferred on him, eometimea 
GO one of the conaula. 

The object aimed at In initl* 
tilting the dictatorahip,—ai I 
will cal) U from tha Arat, by the 
DBine which In eourae of time 
supplanted tiieearlipr one,—waa 
Ineonteiubly to evade the Vale* 
rian laws, and to re- eitabUsh an 
unlimited authority orer the nia> 
belena even within the barriera 
and llie mile ol their libeniee: 
for the ImbJ appeal to the coot* 
monalty wai Irnm the aentenca 
of tha conaula, not Irom that of 
tbie new maglatrata. Nor doea 
■ueli an appeal aeomover to have 
been introduoeiL, not evan alter 
the power of the tribuiien bed 
grown to an Inordinate exoeBei' 
the Romssa rather ohoee to let 
the dietatorehlp drop. Toe tro* 
ditioii, acoordiiigty, ii perfactly 
ourreot la reourding how the ap* 

E intment of a diotator alarmed 
t commoualty. 

That even the membori of the 
bouiee at Aie Aral bad no right 
ot appealing agalnat thedlotator 
to their oomitui, though they had 
pOeouMd auch a right even un* 
w the king! la expreialy as* 
lerted by ^lue: at the laiae 
time ha uda tbst they obtained 
it. Thla ii confirmed by the ox* 
ample ofM,Fabiue; who, when 
hia ton wae porieculnd by the 


ferocity of R dlotatoi', appealed 
in bis beli&ll to the populace; to 
hie peera, tho patriciane in tha 
ouriet. 

The laterRomana had iinlyaa 
Indistinct knowledge of the die* 
taturihipi drawn frum their ear* 
liar hiitiiry. Excepllng Q. Fa* 
blue Maximiis in ihe secund 
osmpalaii nf the aecond Fuiilo 
wir, whine elroUon and ellut- 
tion, Bioreosot, were ciimpleti'ly 
at variance with aiiolent cuatum, 
no diotator to command an army 
hail been appolntrd alfice lOd; 
and even ihe comitia for eleo* 
tiiina had never been held by nna 
linee tha beginning of the Ma¬ 
cedonian war, Aa applied to Llio 
tyranny ol 8ylU and the mo* 
tiarrhy ol Caiar, the tltie wee a 
mere name, without any ground 
for huoh a uae in the anoiant 
coiiBlitulliin. Hence wo oan te- 
eount liiT the error of Uion Cai* 
Blue, when, overlooking the pri* 
vUege of<*tKe palrloiana, he es- 
presilyaieerta that In no inetanoo 
waa there a right of appealing 
agalnat the dictator, and that be 
might condemn knighti and ae* 
natore to death withiiul a trial: 
oa well aa for that of DluiiyaiuB) 
who fanciee he decided un every 
meeiure at willj even about 
peace and war. Such notions, 
out of which the moderns have 
drawn their ijhraie diniAtmal 

S uwrr, are luiloble indeed to 
ylUand Cieaer: wlthrelorence 
to lha genuine dictatorship tliey 
are uiiorly niUlakeii. 

Like igncreiice as to the an¬ 
cient etate ol tbingi li involwd 
in Ibe notion ofDionyiiui, tliat, 
after the eenate had merely le* 
aolved that a dictator wai to be 
appototed, and whichconiul waa 
to name him, the coneul extr* 
eleed an v*t(!ontroled dlicretlim 
in the ehoiee: which opinion, 
being deUrered with luon pual* 
tiveiieea, baa besame the pravo- 
lent one In treatiaee on Homun 
antlqulllee. Such might pasalbly 
ba the caae, if the mctalor waa 
Teattlciad to the obargo of pre« 
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II. THE DECEMVIRS. 


The laws of Roiue at first, as of other ancient nations, were very 
few and simple.* It is thought there was for some time no writ¬ 
ten law.^ Uift'erences were determined ° by the pleasure of the 
kings,* according to the principles of natural equity,* and their 
decisions were held as laws.* The kings used to publish their 
commands either by pasting them up in public on a white wall 
or tablet,* or by a herald. Hence they were said, omnia manv 
gubemare,^ The kings, however, in every thing of importance, 
consulted the senate and likewise the people. Hence we read 
of the LBOEs cuauT.E of Romulus and of tlie other kings, which 
were also called leqes reqi.s.'' 


•iAlng o/er ihs Blrct'iDns, Tor 
whlclt jmrpuie it mattered nrtt 
who be wai; in the aecond Pa* 
nio wer, in $42, the consul M> 
Valnriua liMvluus BHeerted Uili 
As Ilia rigtit \ and in the flrit the 
Vructioe inuai already hara been 
the aame; for dee P. Claudlue 
I'ulohnr could not bare iniultad 
Llie republic by noroinatliig M. 
Qlycin. Sut never eon the die* 
piieal of kingly power have bean 
entruatai to the dlacretion of a 
ainde elector. 

iPhe pontlAcal law hooka, 
clothing tha prinDipli'i of the 
eoniiltution alter their manner 
in an hietorlcul farm, preecrv^ 
the true account. For what 
othnr Rouroe can have aupplled 
I'ionyalua with the reeolutlon of 
the aenate, aa Itprofeatei to be, 
that a uitiaee, whom the aenate 
aliouid nomloatef and the people 
approve of, ihonld govern for 
eix monthe ? The people here 
le the populne: it wae n revival 
of the ancient ouatora for the 
king to be elected by the patrid* 
ana: and that lucb wai the/orm 
la eetabliahed by poaltive teatl* 
mony. 

Idtill oftener. Indeed, through* 
nut the whole Aret decad of 
Livy, do we read of a decree of 
the eenate whereby a diotator 
wai appoiated, without any ne* 
tice of the great oouncil of the 
patrloiane. The old mode of 
elecilag the kinga wae reatored 
in all ita parta: the dictator after 
hie appointment had to obtain the 
imperium from the ourlei. And 
thua, from paaaeaalng thU right 
of oonferring the imperlan, Ike 
patriolani might diipenae with 
voting nn the preliminary nomi* 
nation of the eenate. Appointing 
a dictator wu an affitir oV uraen* 
ey: come auguiy or other might 
Interrupt tiia euriea; it waa on* 


fortunate enough that there were 
but tno iiuny Dnaneai of ihii at 
the time when h« wae to be pro- 
claimnd by the oonsal, and when 
the law onhia imperium waa to 
be pcaaed. And after the ple- 
beiana obtaiued a ebare In the 
Donealate, aa the eenate wai 
Bontinuuily approainating to a 
lair iniKlure of the two eatatee, 
it wae a gain far the freedom of 
the nation, provided the eleciion 
could not be trangferred to the 
oenturlei, to atrongthen the ae* 
naie'a power of nominating. 
Under the old ayatem a plibaiaa 
onuld not roeaibly be aiotator. 
Now. ae C-Marclua in39d open¬ 
ed thia oAoe to hie own order, 
-whernoa in 303 it ii ezpreaaly 
•lated that the appointment waa 

S ad by the patriolani, it ie 
certain that the change 
took piaoe within Ihia interval. 
Even in 441 the beatowal of the 
Imperium wae aaauredly more 
than au empty form: but it be* 
oame euch by the Manian law; 
thenceforward it waa only requi* 
altethat thnoonaol ihouid con* 
aent to proclaim tha penun 
named by tna aenate. Thua after 
that time, lathe adranoed itaia 
of popular freedom, the diouter* 
ehlp could ooBur but leldom ex* 
oept for trivial parpoiei > and if 
on euch occaelona the appoint¬ 
ment waa left to the conaule, 
they would naturally lay claim 
to It lihewiie in thoie aollUry 
Initanoea where the offloe itiA 
had real importaaoe. 

However, when P, Claudiue 
Iniultlngly miiuaed hla wivl- 
lege, the remButbranee of the an« 
dent prnoadure wu atUl freeh 
ennugh for tha lenate to have 
the power of annulling the loan* 
daloui appointment. To do id, 
they would nd even need tha 
legal llBoUatioB meatloDed by 


Livy, that none but conaulora 
wara eligible. A law of thoas 
early tin "i can only have apokeu 
of prwLora and pi-ietoriaiia i for 
which riiaaun, the prator cdhU* 
nuing to be deemed a colleague 
of the cDiiiuls, it wae not vio¬ 
lated when L. Fapiriua Craaaui 
wat made diotator in 415: and 
the other eassa which would be 
againat the rule. If mterpreied 
■trietly of luch men aa bad ac¬ 
tually been coneala, might pro* 
bibly be explained in the aame 
way, if we had prstorian Faetl. 

In a number of paeaagei it la 
dielinotly atated that Iha maater 
of tha knighta waa choaen by the 
dictator at pleaaure. But this 
again muet have been the more 
recent practice; at all evantihla 
appointment in odd inalanee ii 
attributed to the aeneto no leai 
clearly than that of the dictator; 
oe at the origin of the oAlce it li 
at leait in general term to elec* 
torn: and Aie decree of the 
plebi, which in 543 raiaed Q 
Fulriui Flaooui to the dictator* 
ahlp, enjoined him to appoint 
V. LIclDiui Croaiua mQ,^ijtep 
egui'twiii. The civil obaraetet of 
thli ofiiofr Ii enveloped in tetal 
obieurity; but that he wat not 
merely me mastar of the horwi 
and the dlotator'a lleuteannt in 
the field, la certain. I eonjeo* 
tare, that he wee alfoted by Uib 
oeaturlei ot plebeian knlghte,— 
ic the mrtriiHr pspuU wae by the 
pcpultu, the alx auffragla,—and 
that ha wii their protector. 'Ilie 
dictator may have prealded at 
the elacUon, letting the twalve 
oenturlca vote on the pation 
whom ha nroBOiidt thia might 
afterward fUl intodlauie, and he 
would then name hie brother 
maiiatrate himaelf.—N lebuhr, 
Vol L p, 563-559. 
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But the chief lenslator woe Serrius Tdlius,’ all whole laws, 
however, were abolished at once ‘ by Tarquinius 8uperbus. 

After the expulsion of Tarquin the institutions of the kinj,'s 
were observed, not as written Jaw, but as customs;" and ilia 
consuls determined most causes, as the kings had done, accords 
ing to their pleasure. 

But justice being thus extremely uncertain, as depending on 
the will of an individual,* C. Terentius Arsa, a tribune of the 
commons, proposed to the people, that a body of laws should be 
drawn op, to which all should be obliged to conform." But 
this WES violently opposed by the patricians, in whom the whole 
judicative power was vested, and to whom tbe knowledge of the 
few laws which then existed was confined." 

At last, however, it was determined, A. U. 299, by a decree 
of the senate and by the order of the people, that three ambas¬ 
sadors should be sent to Athens to copy the famous laws of 
Solon, and to examine the institutions, customs, and laws of the 
other states in Greece." 

Upon their return, ten men ° were created from among the 
patricians, with supreme power, and witliout tlie liberty of ap¬ 
peal, to draw up a body of laws," all the other magistrates having 
hrst abdicated their office. The decemviri at first beliaved with 
great moderation. They administered justice to the people 
each every tentli day. The twelve fasces were carried before 
him who was to preside, and his nine colleagues were attended 
fay a single officer, called accensos.'" They proposed ten tables 
of laws, which were ratified by the people at the Comitia C«n- 
turiata. In composing them, they are said to have used the 
assistance of one uEnMODonvs, an Ephesian exile, who served 
them os an interpreter."" 

As two other tables seemed to be wanting, decemviri were 
again created for another year to make them. But these new 
magistrates acting tyrannically, and wishing to retain their com¬ 
mand beyond the legal time, were at last forced to resign, 
chiefly on account of the base passion of Appius Claudius, one 
of their number, for Virginia, a virgin of plebeian rank, who 
was slain by her father to prevent her falling into the decem¬ 
vir’s hands. The decemviri aU perished either in prison or in 
banishment. 

But the laws of the twelve tablescontinued ever after to be 
the rule and foundation of public and private right through the 
Boman world."" They were engraveu on brass, and fixed up 
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in public,' and even in the time of Cicero, the noble youth who 
meant to apply to the study of jurisprudence, were obliged to 
get them by heart os a necessary rhyme,’ not that they were 
written in verse, os some have thought; for any set form of 
words,’ even in prose, was called cjlbmen, or carmen compositim.* 

III. TBIBUNI MILITUM OONBCLARI POTESTATE. 

Tre cause of their institution has already been explained.' 
They are so called, because those of the plebeians who had been 
military tribunes in the army were the most conspicuous. Their 
office and insignia were much the same with those of the cun> 
Buls. 


IV. INTERREX. 

CoNCBENiNo the causes of creating this magistrate, &c., see p. 91. 

OTHER EXTRAORDINARY JUA0ISTRATE8 OF LESS NOTE. 

There were several extraordinary inferior magistrates; as 
DUUMVIRI perduellionis judicandm causa.^ Duumviri navales, 
classis ornandm reficiendteque causa.'' Duumviri ad cedem Ju- 
noni Montlts faciundam? 

Triumviri caloniie deducendcs.’ Triumviri bini, qui citra et 
ultra quinquagesimum lapidem in pagis forisqve et conciliabulia 
omnem copiam ingenuorum inspicerent, et idoneos ad armaferen- 
da conquirerent, militesqve facerent.^" Triumviri bini j uni 
eacria conquirendis donisque pereignandis ; alteri rejkiendia 
tedibus sacris." Triumviri mensarii.facti ob argentipenuriam,'* 
QuiNguEviRi, agro Pomptino dividendo.'^ Quinqueviri ah dia- 
pcmatione pecunim mensarii appellati,'* Quinqueviri muris tur- 
ribusque rejiciendis,'’ minuendis publicis sumptibus.'‘ 

Decemviri agris inter veteranos milites dividendis,^'' 

Several of these were not properly magistrates. They were 
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all, however, chosen from the most respAtable men of the state. 
Their office may in general be understood from their titles. 


PBOVINCIAL MAQISTRATE8. 

The provinces of the Roman people were at first governed by 
prietors,‘ but afterwards by proconsuls and proprcetois, to whom 
were joined qutestors and lieutenants. The usual name is pho- 
coNSDi. and froprxtor; but sometimes it is written pro conaule 
and pro prxtore, in two words; so likewise pro qumatore.^ 

Anciently those were called proconsuls, to whom the com¬ 
mand of consul was prolonged ^ after their office was expired,* 
or who were invested with consular authority, either from a 
subordinate rank, os Marcellus, after being praetor,* and bieliius, 
or from a private station, os Scipio.* This was occasioned by 
some public exigence, when the ordinary magistrates were not 
sufficient The same was the case with propreetors.’ The first 
proconsul mentioned by Livy, was T. Quinctius, A. U. 290. 
But he seems to have been appointed for the time. The first to 
whom the consular power was prolonged, was Publilius.* The 
name of proprastor was also given to a person whom a general 
left to command the army in his absence.^ 

The names of consul and proconsul, orator and propreetor, 
are sometimes confounded. And we find all governors of pro¬ 
vinces called by the general name of proconsulee, as of preesides.*" 

The conunand of consul was prolonged, and prorx>nsuls occa- 
sionaUy appointed by the Comitia Tributa, except in the case 
of Scipio, who was sent as proconsul into Spain by the Comitia 
Centuriota.^' But after the empire was extended, and various 
countries reduced to the form of provinces, magistrates were 
regularly sent from Rome to govern them, according to the 
Sempronian law,** without any new appointment of the people. 
Only military command was conferred on them by the Comilia 
Curiata,*® 

At first the provinces were annual, i. e. a proconsul had the 
government of a province only for one year; and the same 
person could not command different provinces. But this was 
riblated in several instances; especially in the case of Julius 
Csesar.** And it is remarkable that the timid compliance of 
Cicero with the ambitious views of Caesar, in granting him the 
continuation of hii command, and money for the payment of bis 
troops, with other immoderate and unconstitutional concessions. 
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althoush he secretly eoiftemned them,' proved fatal to himself, 
os well Bi to the republic. 

The preetors cast lots for their provinces,‘ or settled them by 
afi^reementi^ in the same manner with the consuls. But some¬ 
times provinces were determined 'to both by the senate or 
people.^ The senate fixed the extent and limits of the pro¬ 
vinces, the number of soldiers to be maintained in them, and 
money to pay them; likewise the retinue of the governors,’ and 
their travelling charges.’ And thus the governors were said 
OBNARi, i, e. instrui, to be furnished. What was assigned them 
for the sake of household furniture, was called vasarium. So 
vasa, furniture.’ 

A certain number of lieutenants was assigned to each procon¬ 
sul and propraitor, who were appointed usually by the senate, or 
with the permission of the senate by the proconsul himself, who 
was then said aliquem sibi legare, or very rarely by an order of 
the people.’ The number of lieutenants was different according 
to the rank of the governor, or the extent of the province.^ 
Thus, Cicero in Cilicia had four, Ciesar in Gaul ten, and Pom- 
pey in Asia fifteen. The leas# number seems to have been 
three ; Quintus, the brother of Cicero, bad no more in Asia 
Minor.'” 

The office of a legatus was very honourable; and men of 
preetorian and consular dignity did not think it below them to 
bear it Thus Scipio Africanus served as legatus under his bro¬ 
ther Lucius." 

The legati were sometimes attended by lictors, as the senators 
were when absent from Rome, jure liberis legationis,'^ but the 
person under whom they served, might deprive them of that 
privilege.'” 

In the retinue of a proconsul were comprehended his military 
officers,'* and all his public and domestic attendants. Among 
these were young noblemen, who went with him to learn the 
art of war, and to see the method of conducting public business; 
who, on account of their intimacy, were called contubbbnalbs." 
From this retinue, under the republic, women were excluded, 
but not BO under the emperors.'” 

A proconsul set out for his province with great pomp. Hav¬ 
ing offered up vows in the Capitol," dressed in his military 
robe,'” with twelve lictors going before him, carrying the fasces 
and secures, and with the other ensigns of command, he vMIlt 
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out of the city with all his retinue. From thence he either went 
straightway to the province, or if he was detained by business, 
by the interposition of the tribunes, or by bad omens,* he staid 
for some time without the city, for he csiuld not be within it 
while invested with military command. His friends, and some* 
times the other citizens, out of respect, accompanied him ‘ for 
some space out of the city with their good wishes. When he 
reached the province, he sent notice of his arrival to his prede¬ 
cessor, that, by an interview with him, he might know the state 
of the province; for his command commenced on the day of his 
arrival; and by the cobneuan law, the former proconsul was 
obliged to depart within thirty days after.^ 

A proconsul in his province had both judicial authority and 
military command.* He used so to divide the year, that he 
usually devoted the summer to military affairs, or going through 
the province, and the winter to the administration of justice.* 
He administered justice much in the same way with the prsetor 
at Borne, according to the laws which had been prescribed to 
the province when first subdued, or according to the regulations 
whiw had afterwards been made concerning it by the senate or 
people at Rome; or finally according to his own edicts, which 
ne published in the province concerning every thing of impor¬ 
tance.* These, if he borrowed them from others, were called 
TBANsiATim vel Tralatitia v. -icia ; if not, nova. He always 
published a general edict before he entered on his government, 
as the prtetor did at Rome. 

The proconsul held assizes or courts of justice,’ in the princi¬ 
pal cities of the province, so that he might go round the whole 
province in a year. He himself judged in all public and im¬ 
portant causes; but matters of less consequence he referred to 
Ills qumstor or lieutenants, and also to others.* 

The proconsul summoned these meetings* by an edict on a 
certain day, when such as had causes to be determined should 
attend.** 

The provinces were divided into so many districts, called 
coNVENTui, or circuit *,the inhabitants of which went to a cer¬ 
tain city to get their causes determined, and to obtain justice.'* 
Thus Spain was divided into seven circuits.** 

The proconsul chose usually twenty of the most respectable 
meu of the province, who sat with him in council,’* and were 
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Railed his counciL' The proconsul passed sentence according 
to the opinion of his council.^ 

As the governors of provinces were prohibited from using any 
other language than the Latin, in the functions of their office, 
they were always attended by interpreters. The judices were 
chosen differently in different planes, according to the rank of 
the litigants, and the nature of the cause.^ 

The proconsul had the disposal* of the corn, of the taxes, 
and, in short, of every thing which pertained to the province. 
Corn given to the proconsul by way of present, was called hono¬ 
rarium.* 

If a proconsul behaved well he received the highest honours,* 
as statues, temples, brazen horses, &c., which, through flattery, 
used indeed to he erected of course to all governors, though 
ever so corrupt and oppressive. 

Festival days also used to be appointed; as in honour of 
Marcellus,’ in Sicily, and of Q. Mucius Sctevola,® in Asia. 

If a governor did not behave well, he might afterwards be 
brought to his trial:—1. for extortion,* if he nad made unjust 
exactions, or had even received presents.— 2, for peculation,’* 
if he had embezzled the public money.”—and, 3. for what was 
called crimen majsstatis, if he had betrayed his army or pro¬ 
vince to the enemy, or led the army out of the province, and 
made war on any prince or state without the order of the people 
or the decree of the senate. 

Various laws were made to secure the just administration of 
the provinces, but those were insufficient to check the rapacity 
of the Homan magistrates. Hence the provinces were miserably 
oppressed by their exactions. Not only the avarice of the 
governor was to be gratified, but that of all his officers and de¬ 
pendents ; as his lieutenants, tribunes, prsefects, &c., and even of 
his freedmen and favourite slaves.’* 

The pretexts for exacting money were various. The towns 
and villages through which the governors passed, were obliged, 
by the Julian law, to supply them and their retinue with forage, 
and wood for tiring. The wealthier cities paid large contribu¬ 
tions for being exempted from furnishing winter-quarters to the 
army. Thus the inhabitants of Cyprus alone paid yearly, on 
this account, 200 talents, or about 40,0001,’* 

Anciently a proconsul, when he had gained a victory, used to 
have golden crowns sent him not only from the different cities 
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of his own province, but also from the neighbouring slates, which 
were carried before him in his triumph.^ Afterwards the cities 
of the province, instead of sending crowns, paid money on this 
account, which was called avrum coronarium, and was sometimes 
exacted as a tribute.^ 

A proconsul, when the annual term of his government was 
elapsed, delivered up the province and army to his successor, if 
he arrived in time, and left the province within thirty days: but 
first he was obliged to deposit, in two of the principal cities of 
his jurisdiction, an account of the money which had passed 
through his own or his officers’ hands, staled and balanced.^ If 
his successor did not arrive, he nevertheless departed, leaving 
his lieutenant, or more frequently his qusestor, to command in 
the province.* 

When a proconsul returned to Rome, he entered the city as 
a private person, unless he claimed a triumph; in which case he 
did not enter the city, but gave an account of his exploits to the 
senate assembled in the temple of llellona, or in some other 
teinplo without the city,* In the meantime, he usually waited 
near the city till the matter was determined, whence he was said 
ad urbem etse,^ and retained the title of imperator, which his 
soldiers had given him upon his victory, with the badges of com¬ 
mand, his lietors and fasces, &c. Appian says that in his time 
no one was called imperator, unless 10,000 of the enemy had 
been slain.* When any one had pretensions to a triumph, his 
fasces were always wreathed with laurel, as the letters were 
which he sent to the senate concerning his victory. Sometimes, 
when the matter was long of being determined, he retired to 
some distance from Rome." If he obtained a triumph, a bill 
was proposed to the 'psojpie that he should have military com- 
mand* on the day of his triuiiif^, for without this no one could 
hare military command wilhfn Hie city. Then he was obliged 
by the'Jtri.iAH law, within^bi'rty days, to rive in to the treasury 
an exact copy of the accounts which he had left in the province.'* 
At the same time he redonnasnded those who deserved public 
rewards for their services." 

What has been said concerning a proconsul, took place with 
respect to a proprsetor j unless tlut a proconsul had twelve lie- 
tors, and a proprsetor only eix. The army and retinae of the 
one were likewise commonly greater than that of the other, 
The provinces to which proconsuls were sent, were called pro- 
coRBimAREs ; proprietors, PHaioni*.'* 
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PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES UNDER THE EMPERORS, 

Augostub made a new partition of the provinces. Those which 
were peaceable and less exposed to an enemy, he left to the 
management of the senate and people j but of such as were more 
strong, and open to hostile invasions, and where, of course, it 
was necessary to support greater armies, he undertook the 
government himself.* This no did under pretext of easing the 
senate and people of the trouble, but in reality to increase his 
own power, by assuming the command of the army entirely to 
himself. 

The provinces under the direction of the senate and people,^ 
at first were Africa propria, or the territories of Carthage, 
Numidia, Cyrene, Asia, (which, when put for a province, com¬ 
prehended only the countries along the Propontis and the 
iEgean sea, namely, Phrygia, Mysio, Caria, Lydia,) Bithynia 
and Fontus, Grsecia and Kpirus, Dalmatia, Macedonia, Sicilia, 
Sardinia, Creta, and Hispania Bmtica,^ 

The provinces of the emperor * were Hispania Tarraconensis 
and Lusitania, Gallia, Ccelosyria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Cyprus, 
Aiigyptus, to which others were afterwards added. But the con. 
dition of these provinces was often changed; so that they were 
transferred from the senate and people to the emperor, and the 
contrary. The provinces of the emperor seem to have been in 
a better state than those of the senate and people.’ 

The magistrates sent to govern the provinces of the senate and 
people were called fboconsvlbs, although sometimes only of 
preetorian rank." The senate appointed them by lot' out of 
those who had borne a magistracy in the city at least five years 
before.’ They had the same badges of authority as the procon¬ 
suls had formerly; but they had only a civil power,’ and no 
military command,*’ nor disposal of the taxes. The taxes were 
collected, and the soldiers in their provinces commanded by 
officers appointed by Augustus. Their authority lasted only for 
one year, and they left the province immediately when a suc¬ 
cessor was sent** 

Those whom the emperor sent to command his provinces 
were called legati casabis joro uormde, proprmtores, vel pro 
priBtore, consnlarea legati, consulares rectorea, or simply consu- 
larea and legati^^ also presides, preefecti, correclores, &c. 

The governor of Lgypt was usually called fbafectus, or pra- 
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fectus Augustalis,' and was the first imperatorial legate that was 
appointed. 

There was said to be an ancient prediction concerning Egypt, 
that it would recover its liberty when the Roman fasces and 
preetexta should come to it.^ Augustus, artfully converting this 
to his own purpose, claimed that province to himself, and, dis¬ 
charging a senator from going to it without permission,^ he sent 
thither a governor of equestrian rank, without the usual ensigns 
of authority.* To him was joined a person to assist in adminis¬ 
tering justice, cailed JVRiDicus ALEZANnaiNst civitatis.* 

The first prffifect of Egypt was Cornelius Gallus, celebrated 
by Virgil in his last eclogue, and by Ovid.° 

The legates of the emperor Avere chosen from among the sena¬ 
tors, but the prsefect of Egypt only from tlie equites.’^ Tiberius 
gave that cliarge to one of his freedmen. The legati Ctesaris 
wore a military dre.ss and a sword, and were attended by soldiers 
instead of licton. They had much neater powers than the pro- 
consuls, and continued in command during the pleasure of the 
emperor.* 

In each province, besides the governor, there was an officer 
called FROCUBATOB cfsABis,* or curator, and in later times ratio- 
nalis, who managed the afiairs of the revenue,” and also had a 
judicial power in matters that concerned the revenue, whence 
that office was called procuratio amplmima,^^ These procura¬ 
tors were chosen from among the equites, and sometimes from 
freedmen. They were sent not only into the provinces of the 
emperor, but also into those of the senate and people.” 

Sometimes a procurator discharged the office ot a governor,” 
especially in a small province, or in a part of a large province, 
where the governor could not be present; os Pontius Pilate 
did, who was procurator or prisposituB” of Judea, which was 
annexed to the province of Syria. Hence he had the power of 
punishing capitally, which the procuratores did not usually pos¬ 
sess.” 

To all these magistrates and officers Augustus appointed dif¬ 
ferent salaries, according to their respective dignity.” Those 
who received 200 sestertia were called ducbnabiij 100, cbkte- 
HABii ; 60, BEXABKNARii, &c.” A Certain sum was given them 
for mules and tents; which used formerly to be afforded at the 
public expense,” 

AU these alterations and arrangements were made in appear¬ 
ance by public authority, but in fact by the will of Augustus. 
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IIE-E8TABLISHMENT OF MONARCHY UNDER AUGUSTUS ; 

TITLES, BADGES, AND POWERS OP THE EMPERORS. 

The monarcliial form of gorernment established by Augustus, 
although different in name and external appearance, in several 
respects resembled that which had prevailed under the kings. 
Both were partly hereditary, and partly elective. The choice 
of the kings depended on the senate and people at large; that 
of the emperors, chiefly on the array. When the former abused 
their power they were expelled; the latter were often put to 
death ; but the interests of the army being separate from those 
of the state, occasioned the continuation of despotism. Accord¬ 
ing to Fompnnius,‘ their rights were the same ; but the account 
of Dionysius and others is diflerent.^ 

As Augustus had become master of the republic by force of 
arms, he might have founded his right to govern it on that basis, 
as his grand uncle and father by adoption, Julius Ceesar, had 
done. But the apprehension he always entertained of Ceesar’s 
fate made him pursue a quite different course. The dreadful 
destruction of the civil wars, and the savage cruelty of the Tri- 
uiuviri, had cut off all the keenest supporters of liberty,^ and 
had so humbled the spirit of the Bomans, that thev were willing 
to submit to any form of government rather than hazard a repe¬ 
tition of former calamities,* The empire was now so widely 
extended, the number of those who had a right to rote in the 
legisliitire assemblies so great, (the Bomans having never em¬ 
ployed the modern method of diminishing that number by re¬ 
presentation,) and the morals of the people so corrupt, that a 
republican form of government was no longer fitted to conduct 
so unwieldy a machine. The vast intermixture of inhabitants 
which composed the capital, and the numerous armies requisite 
to'keep the provinces in subjection, could no longer be con¬ 
trolled but by the power of one. Had Augustus possessed the 
magnanimity and wisdom to lay himself and nis successors under 
proper restraints against the abuse of power, his descendants 
might have long enjoyed that exalted station to which his won¬ 
derful good fortune, and the abilities of others had raised him. 
Had he, agreeably to his repeated declaraUons, wished for com¬ 
mand only to promote the happiness of his fellow-citizens, be 
would have aimed at no more power than was necessary for that 
purpose. But the lust of dominion, although artfully disguised, 
appears to have been the ruling passion of his mind.* 

LJpou his return to Borne, after the conquest of Egypt, and 
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the death of Antony and Cleopatra, A. U. 725, he ie said to 
have seriously deliberated with his two chief favourites, Agrippa 
and Maecenas, about resigning' his power, and restoring the 
ancient form of government. Agrippa advised him to do so, 
but Maecenas dissuaded him from it. In the speeches which 
Dio Cassius makes them deliver on this occasion, the principal 
arguments for and against a poj^ular and monarchial government 
are introduced. The advice of Meecenas prevailed.' Augustus, 
however, in the following year, having corrected the abuses 
which had crept in during the civil war$,‘ and haring done 
several other popular acts, assembled the senate, and in a set 
speech pretended to restore every thing to them and to the peo¬ 
ple. But several members, who had been previously prepared, 
exclaimed against this proposal; and the rest, either prompted 
by opinion or overawed by fear, all with one voice conjured 
him to retain the command. Upon which, as if unequal to the 
load, he appeared to yield a reluctant compliance; and that 
only for ten years; during which time, he might regulate the 
state of public affairs thus seeming to rule, as if by constraint, 
at the earnest desire of his fellow-citizens; which gave his usur¬ 
pation the sanction of law. 

This farce he repeated at the end of every ten years ; but the 
second time, A. U. 73tl, he accepted the government only fur 
live years, saying that this space of time was then sufficient, and 
when it was elapsed, for five years more; but after that, always 
for ten years,* He died in the first year of the fifth decennium, 
the I9th of August,’ A. U. 767, aged near 76 years, having ruled 
alone near 44 years. The succeeding emperors, although at 
their accession they received the empire for life, yet at the be¬ 
ginning of every ten years used to hold a festival, as if to com¬ 
memorate the renewal of the empire.'* 

.As the senate by their misconduct’ had occasioned the loss of 
liberty, so by their servility to Augustus they established 
tyranny.’ Upon his feigned offer to resign the empire, they 
seem to have racked their invention to contrive new honours for 
him. To the names of imferatob, c£Sar^ and prince,’ which 
they had formerly conferred, they added those of avqvstus and 
Father of hit Country.'^ This title had been first given to 
Cicero by the senate, after his suppression of Catiline’s conspi¬ 
racy,’’ by the advice of Cato, or of Catulus, as Cicero himself 
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gays,' It was next decreed to Julias Csesar,‘ and some of his 
coins are still extant with that inscription. Cicero proposed 
that it should he given to Augustus, when yet very young. It 
was refused by Tiberius, as also the title of imfebatob, and do- 
minds, but most of the succeeding emperors accepted it.^ 

The title of fateb fatbia denoted chiefly the paternal affec¬ 
tion which it became the emperors to entertain towards their 
subjects; and also that power which, by the Roman law, a 
father had over his children.^ 

CoigAii was properly a family title. According to Dio, it also 
denoted power.* In later times, it sii^nifled the person destined 
to succeed to the empire, or assumed into a share of the govern¬ 
ment during the life of the emperor, who himself was always 
called Augustus, which was a title of splendour and dignity, not 
of power.® 

Augustus is said to have first desired the name of bomulus, 
that he might be considered os a second founder of the city; 
but perceiving that thus he should be suspected of aiming at 
sovereignty, he dropped all thoughts of it, and accepted the tide 
of AUGUSTUS, the proposer of which in the senate was Munatius 
Plancus. Servius says, that Virgil, in aUusion to this desire of 
Augustus, describes him under the name of guiniNus.’ 

'Ihe chief title which denoted command was imfebatob. By 
this the successors of Augustus were pecuUarly distinguished. 
It was equivalent to bex, In modern times it is reckoned supe¬ 
rior.® The title of imperator, however, continued to be con¬ 
ferred on victorious generals as formerly; but chiefly on the 
emperors themselves, as all generals were supposed to act under 
their auspices.® Under the republic the appellation of impera- 
trir was put after the name; as cicebo imfebatob ;but the tide 
of the emperors usually before, as a prisnomen.^^ Thus, the fol¬ 
lowing words are inscribed on an ancient stone, found at An- 
cyra, now Angouri,'® in Asia Minor: —imp, c«sab divi f. aub. 
PONT. MAX. cos. XIV. IMP. XX. TBiBUNic. POTEST, xxxviii. —The em¬ 
peror Geesar, the adopted son of (Julius Cmsar, called) Divus 
(after his deification); Augustus the high-priest, (an office which 
he assumed after the death of Lepidiis, A. U. 741), fourteen 
times consul, twenty times (saluted) imperator, (on account of 
his victories. Dio says he obtained this honour in all 21 times. 
Thus Tacitus, Nomen impebatobis semel atque ei'eies partum), in 
the 38th year of his tribunician power, (from the time when he 
was first invested with it by the senate, A. U. 724.)So that 
this inscription was made above five years before bis death. 
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The night after Csesar was called avscstus, the Tiber hap- 
Mned to overflow its banks, so bs to render all the level parts of 
Borne flarigable, to which Horace is supposed to allude/ This 
event was thought to prognosticate his future greatness. Among 
the various expressions of flattery then used to the emperor, that 
of Pacuvius, a tribune of the commons, was remarkable ; who 
in the senate devoted himself to Caesar, after the manner of tile 
Spaniards and Gauls,‘ and exhorted the rest of the senators to 
do the same. Being checked by Augustus, he rushed fortli to 
the people, and compelled many to follow his example. Whence 
it became a custom for the senators, when they congratulated 
any emperor on his accession to the empire, to say, that they 
were devoted to his service.^ 

Macrobius informs us, that it was by means of this tribune* 
that an order of the people * was made, appointing the month 
Sextilis to be called august.* 

The titles given to Justinian in the Corpus Juris are, in the 
Institutes, SACHATissiMus FRiNCEPS, and imferatobia majestas ; in 
the Pandects, dominus nobteh sacbatibsimus fhincefs ; and the 
same in the Codex, with this addition, perpetuus auqustus. 

The powers conferred on Augustas as emperor were, to levy 
armies, to raise money, to undertake wars, to make peace, to 
command all the farces of the republic, to have the power of 
life and death within os well os without the city; and to do 
every thing else which the consuls and others invested with 
supreme command had a right to do.’ 

In the year of the city Tiil, the senate decreed that Augustus 
should be always proconsul, even within the city; and in the 
provinces should enjoy greater authority than the ordinary pro- 
consuls. Accordingly, he imposed taxes on the provinces, re¬ 
warded and punished them as they had favoured or opposed his 
cause, and prescribed such regulations to them as he himself 
thought proper.* 

In the year 735, it was decreed, that he should always enjoy 
consular power, with twelve lictors, and ait on a curule chair 
between the consuls. The senators at the same time requested 
that he would undertake the rectifying of all abuses, and enact 
what laws he thought proper; oflfering to swear that they would 
ohaerve them, whatever they should be. This Augustus declined, 
wall knowing, says Dio, that they would perform what they cor¬ 
dially decreed without an oath; but not the contrary, olthougli 
they bound themselves by a thousand oaths.* 

The multiplying of oaths always renders them less sacred, 
and nothwg is more pernicious to morals, than the too frequent 
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exaction of oaths by public authority, without a necessary cause. 
Livy informs us, that the sanctity of an oath' had more influ¬ 
ence with the ancient Romans than the fear of laws and punish¬ 
ments.^ They did not, he says, as in aftertimes, when a neglect 
of religion prevailed, by interpretations adapt an oath and the 
laws to themselves, but conformed every one his own conduct to 
them.^ 

Although few of the emperors accepted the title of censor,* 
yet all of them in part exercised the rights of that office, as also 
those of pontifex maximus and tribune of the commons.* 

The emperors were freed from the obligation of the laws,* so 
that they might do what they pleased, Some, however, under¬ 
stand this only of certain laws: for Augustas afterwards re¬ 
quested of the senate, that he might be freed from the Voconian 
law, but a person was said to be legibus solutus who was freed 
only from one law.' 

On the first of January, every year, the senate and people 
renewed their oath of allegiance, or, as it was expressed, con¬ 
firmed the acts of the emperors by an oath; which custom was 
first introduced by the triumviri, after the death of Cesar, re¬ 
peated to Augustus, and always continued under the succeeding 
emperors. They not only swore that they approved of what 
the emperors had done, but that they would in like manner 
confirm whatever they should do. In this oath the acts of the 
preceding emperors, who were approved of, were included: and 
the acts of such as were not approved of were omitted, as of 
Tiberius, of Caligula, &c. Claudius would nut allow any one 
to swear to his acts,* but not only ordered others to swear to the 
acts of Augustus, but swore to them also himself.* 

It was usual to swear by the genius, the fortune, or safety of 
the emperor, which was first decreed in honour of Julius C»sar, 
and commonly observed, so likewise by that of Augustus, even 
after his death. To violate this oath was esteemed a heinous 
crime, and more severely punished than real perjury."’ It was 
reckoned a species of treason," and punished by the bastinado, 
sometimes by cutting out the tongue." So that Minutius Felix 
justly says, “ It is less haaardous for them to swear falsely by the 
genius of Jove, than by that of the emperor.’’" Tiberius prohibited 
any one from swearing by him, but yet men swore, not only by 
his fortune, but also by that of Sejanus. After the death of the 
latter, it was decreed that no oath should be made by any other 
but the emperor. Caligula ordained that to all oaths these 
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words should be added : — Nbqub mb, nbbob meob liberos chari- 
ORRs BABEo, guAM CAiuM ET BOROREB STUB, Bnd that the womeu 
should swear by his wife Drusilla,' as he himself did, in his most 
public and solemn asseverations. So Claudius, by Livia.^ 

In imitation of the temple and divine honours appointed by 
the triumviri to Julius Csesar, and confirmed by Augustus, altars 
were privately erected to Augustus himself, at Kome,^ and par¬ 
ticularly in the provinces; but he permitted no temple to be 
publicly consecrated to him, unless in conjunction with the city, 
Home : adbvsto et urbi romje ; and that only in the provinces; 
for in the city they were strictly prohibited. After his death, 
they were very frequent* 

It was likewise decreed, in honour of Augustus, that when the 
priests offered up vows for the safety of the people and senate, 
they should do the same for him, so for the succeeding emper¬ 
ors, particularly at the beginning of the year, on the 3ii of 
January j also, that, in all public and private entertainments, 
libations should be made to him with wisnes for his safety, as to 
the Lares and other gods.’ 

On public occasions, the emperors wore a crown and a trium¬ 
phal robe. They also used a particular badge, of having fire 
carried before them. Marcus Antoninas calls it a lamp, proba¬ 
bly borrowed from the Persians." Something similar seems to 
have been u^d by the magistrates of the municipal towns;' a 
pan of burning coal^ or a portable* hearth,’ in which incense 
was burned; a perfumed stove.’ 

Dic^esian introduced the custom of kneeling to the emperors.” 
Aurelius Victor says that the same thing was done to Caligula 
and Oomitian.” 

Augustus, at first, used the powers conferred on him with 
great moderation; as indeed all the first emperors did in the 
beginning of their government.” In his lodging and equipage 
he differed little firom an ordinary citizen of aistinguished rank, 
except being attended by his preetorian guards. Sat .after he 
had gained the soldfei* by donatives, the people by a distribu* 
tion of grain, and the whole body of citizens by the sweetness of 
repose, be gradually increased his authority,'’ and engrossed all 
the powers of the state.” Such of the nobility os were most 
compliant” were raised to wealth and preferments. Having 
the command of the army and treasury, he could do every thing. 
For although be pretended to separate his own revenues from 
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those of the state, yet both were disposed ot equally at hit 
pleasure.* 

The long' reign and artful conduct of Augustus so habituated 
the Romans to subjection, that they never afterwards so much 
os made one general effort to regaiu their liberty, nor even to 
mitigate the rigour of tyranny; in consequence of which, their 
character became more and more degenerate. After being de* 
prived of the right of voting, they lost all concern about public 
affairs; and were only anxious, says Juvenal, about two things, 
bread and games.^ Hence, from this period their history is less 
interesting, and, as Dio observes, less authentic; because, when 
every thing was done by the will of the prince, or of his favour* 
ites and freedmen, the springs of action were less known than 
under the republic.^ It is surprising that, though the Romans 
at different times wore governed by princes of the most excel* 
lent dispositions, and ot the soundest judgment, who had seen 
the woful effects of wicked men being invested with unlimited 
power, yet none of them seem ever to have thought of new- 
modelling tfae government^ and of providing an effectual checlc 
against the future commission of similar enormities. Whether 
they thought it impracticable, or wished to transmit to their 
successors, unimpaired, the same powers which they had re¬ 
ceived ; or from what other cause, we know not It is at least 
certain that no history of apy people shows more clearly the 
pernicious effects of an arbitrary and elective monarchy, on the 
character and happiness of both prince and people, than that of 
the ancient Homans. Their change of government was, indeed, 
the natural consequence of that success with which their lust of 
conquest was attended; for the force employed to enslave other 
nations, being turned against themselves, served at first to ao- 
complish and afterwards to perpetuate their own servitude. And 
it is remarkable, that the nobility of Rome, whose rapacity and 
corruption had so much contributed to the loss of liberty, were 
the principal sufferers by this change; for on them those-savage 
monsters who succeeded Augustus chiefly exercised their cruelty, 
The bulk of the people, and particularly the provinces, were not 
more oppressed than they had been under the republic.* 

PUBLIC SERVANTS OP THE MAGISTRATES. 

The public servants ’ of the magistrates were called by the com- 
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mon name of AppARtTOHKB,' because they were at hand to execute 
their commands,‘ and their service or attendance ApPAniTio.“ 
These were, 

I. ScRiB-E, notaries or cierhs who wrote out the public ac¬ 
counts, the laws, and all the proceedings * of the mngistrntea 
Those who exercised that office were sairl scriptum facere ‘ from 
scriptus, -its. They were denominated from the magistrates 
whom they attended; thus, scribm quesstorii, (sdilitii, preetorii, 
&c„ and were divided into different decurie.^ It was deter¬ 
mined by lot what magistrate each of them should attend. This 
oflBce was more honourable among the Greeks than the Bo- 
mans.' The scrihx at Rome, however, were generally composed 
of free-born citizens; and they became so respectable that their 
order is called by Cicero honestus.^ 

There were also actuarii or notarii, who took down in short¬ 
hand what was said or done.° These were different from the 
scribes, and were commonly slaves or freedmen. The scribes 
were also called librarii. But librarii is uaualiy put for those 
who transcribe books, for which purpose, toe wealthy Romans, 
who had a taste for literature, sometimes kept several slaves.'" 

The method of writing short-hand is said to have been in¬ 
vented by StEBcenas; according to Isidore, by Tiro, the favour¬ 
ite slave and freedman of Cicero," 

II. Frxconeb, heralds or public criers, who were employed 
for various purposes;— 

1. In all public assemblies they ordered silence," by saying, 
■KETB vel TACETB; and in sacred rites by a solemn form, fa vets 
LiKSDis, ORB VAVBTB OMNBS. Hence, SACRUM silentium, for altis- 
simum or maximum, Orefavent, they are silent." 

E In the Comitia they called the tribes and centuries to give 
their votes; they pronounced the vote of each century; they 
called out the names of those who were elected." When laws 
were to be passed, they recited them to the people." In trials, 
toey summoned tbe juaicss, the persons accused, their accusers, 
and sometimes the witnesses. 

Sometimes heralds were employed to summon the people to 
an assembly, and the senate to the senate-house; also the sol¬ 
diers, when encamped, to hear their general make a speech." 

3. In sales by auction, they advertised them; " they stood by 
the spear, and called out what was offered. 
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4i In the public games, they invited the people to attend 
them; they ordered slaves and other improper persoug to be 
removed from themthey proclaimed ‘ the victorf and crowned 
themthey invited the people to see the secular games, which 
were celebrated only once every 110 years, by a solemn form, 

CONVENITB AD LUDDS SPECTANOOB, (|V0B NEC BPECTAVIT QUISQUAM, 
NBC SPECTATUBDB EST* 

5. In solemn funerals, at which games sometimes used to be 
exhibited,’ they invited people to attend by a certain form; ex- 

SEgniAl CHHEMETI, BDIBOS BIT COMMODDM, IBB JAM TEMPOS EBT, 

ootus EFFERTUB.’ Honce these funerals were called fonbba in- 
DiCTivA. The precones also used to giv(| public notice when 
such a person died; thus, ollos eniRis lbto datob est.’ 

_ 6._ In the infliction of capital punishment, they sometimes 
signified the orders of the magistrate to the lictor; lictor, vmo 

Jbrti ADDE VIROAS ET IN BUM LBOB jOn'mUm ABE.® 

7. When things were lost or stolen, they searched for them.® 
The office of a public crier, although not honourable, was 
profitable.'® They were generally freeborn, and divided into 
decurim. 

_ Similar to the prmctmes were those who collected the money 
bidden for goods at an auction from the purchaser, called coac- 
TOHEB." They were servantsof the money-brokers, who at¬ 
tended at the auctions : hence, coactiones a 
to exercise the trade of such a collector.'® 
have been employed by bankers to procure _ 
ors of ever^ kind. But the collectors of the public revenues 
were likewise called coACTOREg.'® 

HI. Lictobbb, The lictors were instituted by Romulus, who 
borrowed them from the Etruscans. They are commonly sup¬ 
posed to have their name " from their binding the handa and 
legs of criminals before they were scourged.'® They-carried on 
their shoulder rods," bound with a thong in the form of a bun¬ 
dle,'® and an axe jutting out in the middle of them. They went 
before all the greater magistrates, except the censors, one by 
one in a line. He who went foremost was called pbimds lictor ; 
he who 'went last, or next to the magistrate, was called froximus 
LICTOR, or postremus,^^ i. e. the chief lictor, summus liotor, who 
used to receive and execute the commands of the magistrate. 
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The office of the lictoVs was, 

1!, To remove the crowd,' by saying, cboitb, consul vkhii ; 

OATS TIAH vel LOCUM CONSUL! ; SI VOBIS VIDETUB, DISCEDITB, gul- 

RiTEs, or some such words,‘ whence the Uctnr is called smmotor 
oditus. This sometimes occsstoned a good deal of noise and 
bustle.’ When the magistrate returnechhoine, a lictor knocked 
at the door with his red,’ which he also did when the magistrate 
went to any other bouse.’ 

i. To see that proper respect was paid to the magistrates." 
What this respect was, Seneca informs us, namely, dismounting 
from horsebB^,'uncovering the head, going out of the way, and 
also rising up to then^ 

3. To inflict punisnment on those who were condemned, 
which they were ordered to do in various forms : i, lictob, col- 
lisa MANUS ; I, CAPUT OBNUBB HUJUS ; AEBOBI INFELICI SUSPENDS ; 
TERBEBATO vel INTBA POMUtBIUM VCl extra POMOUtlUM ; I, LICTOB, 
DELIOA AD FALUM ; ACCEDE, LICTOB, VIBSAS ET SECUBBS EXPEDI ; IN 

BUM LEAK ABE, i. e. secwi percute, vel 

The lictors were usually taken from the lowest of the common 
people, and often were the freedmen of him on whom they at¬ 
tended. They were different from the public slaves^ who waited 
on the magistrates,’ 

IV, Accensi. These seem to have had their name from 
summoning'" the people to an assembly, and those who bad 
lawsuits to court." One of them attended on the consul who 
had not the fasces.'" Before the invention of clocks, one of 
them called out to the prmtor in court when it was the third 
hour, or nine o’clock, before noon ; when it was mid-day, and 
the ninth hour, or three o’clock afternoon.'" They were com¬ 
monly the freedmen of the madstrate on whom they attended; 
at least in ancient timea'* The accensi were also an order of 
soldiers, called svpemumerarii, because not included in the 
legion.'" 

V, ViATOBEs. These were properly the officers who attended 
on the tribnoes and sediies.'" Anciently they used to summon 
the senators from the country where they usually resided; 
whence they had their name," 

VI, Cabnifbz, The public executioner or hangman, who 
executedslaves, and persons of the lowest rank; for slaves 
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anil freedinen were punished in a manner different from free¬ 
born vitizens,’ The camijex was of servile condition, and held 
in such contempt that he was not permitted to reside within the 
city, but lived without the Porta Melia, or JSnquilina,^ near the 
place destined for the punishment of slaves,^ called Sestertium, 
where were erected crosses and gibbets,* and where also tho 
bodies of slaves were burnt, or thrown out unburied 

Some think that the camifex was anciently keeper of the 
prison under the triumviri capitales, who had only the super¬ 
intendence or core of it: hence tradere vel trahert ad camifioem, 
to imprison.* 


LAWS OF THE ROMANS. 


The laws of any country are rules established by public authority 
and enforced by sanctions, to direct the conduct and secure the 
rights of its inhabitants.’ 

The laws of Rome were ordained by the people, upon tlie 
application of a magistrate.* 

The great foundation of Roman law or jurisprudence ’ was 
that collection of laws called the low, or laws of the Twelve 
Tables, compiled by the decemviri, and ratified by the people 
a work, in tne opinion of Cicero, superior to aU the libraries of 
philosophers.” Nothing now remains of these laws, but scattered 
fragments. 

The unsettled state of the Roman government, the extension 
of the empire, the increase of riches, and consequently of the 
number of crimes, with various other circumstances, gave oc¬ 
casion to a great many new laws.** 

At first those ordinances only obtained the name of laws, 
which were made by the Comitia Centuriata,’* but afterwards 
those also which were mode by the Comitia Tributa,” when they 
were made binding on the whole Roman people; first by the 
Horatian law,” and afterwards more precisely by the FubUliBn 
md Hortensian laws,” 

The different laws are distinguished by the name ” of the 
persons who proposed them, and by the subject to which they 
refer. 

Any order of the people was called i.ex, whether it respected 
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the public,' the right of private persons,‘ or the particular in< 
terest of an individual. But this last was properly called 

FBIVILBOIUM.' 

The laws proposed by a consul were called coNsuLAnss, by a 
tribune, TBiBUNiniE, by the decemviri, decemvibai.es.' 


BIONIFIOATIONS OF JUS AND LEX, AND DIFFERENT 
BPE01E8 OF THE ROMAN LAW. 


The words Jus and Lex are used in various senses. They are 
both expressed by the English word law. 

Jus properly implies what is just and right in itself, or what 
from any cause is binding upon us.‘ Lex is a written statute or 
ordinance.^ Jus is properly what the law ordains, or the obli¬ 
gation which it imposes;' or, according to the Twelve Tables, 

gUODCUNQUE FOPULUS JVSSIT, ID JDS ESTO, QUOD MAIDB PARS JUDI- 

CABiT, ID JDS RATUMQUE ESTO.° But JUS and iex have a different 
meaning, according to the words with which they are joined ; 
thus, Jiis UATuns vel natubalb, is what nature or right reason 
teaches to be right; and jus oentivm, what all nations esteemed 
to be right; both commonly reckoned the same.' Jus civium 
vel CIVILE, is what the inhabitants of a particular country esteem 
to be right, either by nature, costom, or statute." When no 
word is added to restrict it, jus civile is put for the civil law of 
the Romans. Cicero sometimes opposes jus civile to jus naturals, 
and sometimes to what we call criminal law." Jus commune, what 
is held to be right among men in general, or among the inha¬ 
bitants of any country." Jtts fdblicvm et pbivatum, what is right 
with respect to the people,'^ or the (lublic at large, and with re¬ 
spect to individuals; political and civil law." But jus publicum 
is also put for the right which the citizens in common enjoyed." 
Jus benatobium,'*' what related to the rights and customs of the 
senate ; what was the power of those who might make a motion 
in the senate; " what the privilege of those who delivered their 
opinion; " what the power of die magistrates, and the rights ot 
the rest of the members, &c.‘“ Jus divinum et humanum, what is 
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right with respect to things divine and human.' Jui nASTo* 
RiuM, what the edicts of the prsetor ordained to be right.’ Jus 

HONOHABIUM.’ JuS FLAVIANUH, iELIANUM, &C., the books of laW 
composed by Flavius, .Klius, &c. Ubbanum, i. e. civile privatum, 
ex quo jus dicit praetor vrbanus.* Jus pbotiatorium, the law 
observed with respect to the goods ° of those who were sureties" 
for the farmers of the public revenues, or undertakers of the 
public works,’ which were pledged to the public,’ and sold, if 
the farmer or undertaker did not perform Ills bargain.’ Hence 
FRSDiATOB, a person who laid out his money in purchasing 
these goods, and who, of course, was well acquainted with what 
was right or wrong in such matters.'’ J us fecialb, the law of 
arms or heraldry, or the form of proclaiming war." Jus leqiti- 
MUM, the common or ordinary law, the same with jus civile, but 
jus Icgitimum exigere, to demand one’s legal right, or what is 
legally due." Jus consubtudinis, what long use hath established, 
opposed to LEQE jus or jus scriptum, statute or written law." 
Jus FONTiFiciuM vel SACRUM, what is right with regard to religion 
and sacred things, much the same with what was afterwards 
called ecclesiastical law." So jus religionis, augurum, ceeremo- 
niarum, astspiciorum, &n. Jus bellicum vel belli, what may be 
justly done to a state at war with us, and to the conquered.'’ 
Juris disciplina, the knowledge of law.'’ Stodiosi juris, i. e. 
jurisprudentim, students in law. Consulti, periti, &c., lawyers." 
Jure et legibus, by common and statute law. So Horace, vt> 
bonus est quis 9 Qui consulta patrum, gut leges, juraque servat. 
Sic, Jura dabat legesque vim.'’ But jura is often pot for 
laws in general ; thus, nova jura condere. Juba iuventa metu 
injusti J'ateare necesse est, ctvica jura responders.^ Jus and 
fQuiTAs are distinguished, jius mijttstitia; jus civile and leges. 
So mguurn et bonum is opposed to callidtm versutumque jus, an 
artful interpretation of a written law, Summumjus, the rigour 
of the law, summa injuria.^ Summo jure agere, contendere, 
experiri, &c., to try the utmost stretch of law. Jus vel jura 
Quiritium, civium, Sic.*' Jura sanguinis, cognationis, &c., 
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cegfitudo, V. jus necessitudinis, relRtionahip.' Jus regni, s right 
to the crown ; honorum, to preferments; quibus per fraudem jus 
fuit, power or nuthority; jus luxuriee publicm datum est, a 
licence; quibus fallere ac furarijus erat; in jus et ditionem vel 
potestatem alicujus venire, concedere ; habere jus in aliquem ; sui 
juris esse ac mancipii, i. e. sui arbitrii et nemini parere, to be 
one’s own master; in controverso jure est, it is a point of law 
not fixed or determined.^ Jus dicere vel reddere, to administer 
justice. Dare jw to sacrifice justice to interest.^ Jus 

is also put for the place where justice is administered ; thus, in 
JUS BAMUB, i. e. ad preetoris sellum ; injure, i.e. apudpriBtorem, 
in court; dejure carrere, from court.^ 

Lex is often taken in the same general sense with jus : thus, 
Lex est recta ratio imperandi atque prohibendi, a numine deorurn 
tracta; justorum injusiorumque distinctio; eetemum quiddam, 
quod universum mundum regit; consensio omnium gentium lex 
naturmputanda est! non scripta sed nata lex: salus populi su~ 
prema lex esto ; fundamentum libertatis, fons tequitatis, &c.‘ 

Leges is put, not only for the ordinances of the Roman peo¬ 
ple, but for any establislied regulations; thus, of the free towns, 
I.BQEB MUNiciVAUEs, of the allied towns, of the provinces.^ 

When LEX is put absolutely, the law of the Twelve Tables is 
meant; as, leqe hmreditas ad gentem Minuciam veniebat, ea ad 
hos redibat liSOE hoereditas^ that estate by law fell to them. 

Leges censobiss, forms of leases or regulations made by tho 
censors ; lex mancipii vel mancipium, the form and condition of 
conveying property.’ 

Leges venditionis vel venalium vendendorum, agrum vel do- 
mum p\issidendi, &c., rules or conditions.’ 

Leges historue, poematum, versuum, &c., rules observed in 
writing.*" Thus we say, the laws of history, of poetry, versify¬ 
ing, See,, and, in a similar sense, the laws of motion, magnetism, 
mechanics. &c. 

In the Corpus Juris, lex is put for the Christian religion; 
thus lex Christiana, catholica, venerabilis, sanctissima, &c. 
But we in a similar sense use the word law for the Jewish reli¬ 
gion; as the law and the gospel: or for the books of Moses; 
as, the law and the prophets. 

Jus aoMAMUM, or Ronum law, was either written or unwritten 
law.** The several species which constituted the jus scriptum, 
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were, laws, properly so r.alled, the decrees of the senate, the 
edicts or decisions of mag^istrates, and the opinions or writings 
of lawyers. Unwritten law' comprehended natural equity and 
custom. Anciently jus scriptum. only comprehended laws pro¬ 
perly so called.’ All these are frequently enumerated or alluded 
to by Cicero, who calls them fontes .equitatis.’ 

LAWS OF THE DECEMVIBI, OS, THE XII TABLES. 

Variovs authors have endeavoured to collect and arrange the 
fragments of the Twelve Tables. Of these the most eminent is 
Godfrey.* 

According to his account, 

The I. table is supposed to have treated &f lawsuits; the ii. of 
thefts and robberies; in. of loans, and the right of creditors 
over their debtors; iv. of the right of fathers of families; v. of 
inheritances and guardianships; vi, of propeidy and possession; 
VII. of trespasses and damages; viii. of estates in the country; 
IX. of the common rights of the people ; x. of funerals, and all 
ceremonies relating to the dead; xi. of the worship of the gods, 
and of religion ; xii. of marriages, and the right of husbands. 
Several ancient lawyers are said to have commented on these 
laws,* but their works are lost. 

The fragments of the Twelve Tables have been collected from 
various authors, many of them from Cicero. The laws are, in 
general, very briefly expressed : thus, 

8l IN JUS VOCET, ATgVE (i. 6. Statim) EAT. 

Si MBMBRUM BUFsiT (rupevit), Ni cvii Eo FACiT (pactscetur), 

TALIO BBTO. 

8l FALSUM TE8TIMONIVM niCASSIT {dizerit) SAXO DEIICITOB. 

Privileoia nb iRRosANTo ; SC. magistratus. 

De CAFiTB {de vita, libertate, etjure) civis Bomani, nisi per 
MAXIMUM cENTuBiATuM [per comitia centuriata) ne ferunto. 

Quod fostremcm fofulus jcssit, id ius ratum bsto. 

Hominem mortvuh in crbe ne befelito, neve vrito. 

Ad DIVOS ADEUNTO CASTE I FIETATEM ADHIBENTO, OFES AMOVENTO. 
QdI BECUB FAXIT, DEDS IFSB VINOEX BRIT. 

FbRIIS JURBIA AMOVENTO. £x FATBIIS BITIBDB OPTIMA COLUNTO. 
PeRJURII FIBNA DIVINA, EXITIUM ; HUMANA, DEDECUS, 

Impius ne AUDBTO PLACABE DONIS IRAM DBORUM. 

Nrouib ABRUM CONSEGRATO, AURI, ARBENTI, eboris sacrandi 
MODUS BSTO. 

The most important particulars in the fragments of the 
Twelve Tables come naturally to be mentioned and explained 
elsewhere in various places. 
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After the {tublication of the Twelve Tables, every one un> 
deretood what was his right, but did not know the way to obtain 
it For this they depended on the assistance of their patrons. 

From the Twelve Tables were composed certain rites and 
forms, which were necessary to be observed in prosecuting law¬ 
suits,' called ACTiONEs Lsais. The forms used in making bar¬ 
gains, in transferring property, &c., were called acids tEoiTiHi. 
—There were also certain days on which a lawsuit could be 
raised,‘ or justice could be lawfully administered,“ and others on 
which that could not be done ;* and some on which it could be 
done for one part of the day, and not for another.’ The know¬ 
ledge of all these things was confined to the patricians, and 
chiefly to the pontifices, for many years ; till one Cn. Flavius, 
the son of a ireedman, the scribe or clerk of Appius Claudius 
CsBcus, a lawyer who had arranged in siting these actiones and 
days, stole or copied the book which Appius had composed, and 
published A. U. 440.’ In return ror which favour he was 
made curule aedile by the people, and afterwards praetor. From 
him the book was called jus civile flavianum.' 

The patricians, vexed at this, contrived new forms of process; 
and, to prevent their being made public, expressed them in 
writing by certain secret marks,’ somewhat like what are now 
used in writing short-hand, or, as others think, by putting one 
letter for another, os Augustus did,’ or one letter for a whole 
word, (per siolas, os it is called by later writers.) However, 
these forms also were published by Sextus iRlius Catus, who lor 
his knowledge in the civil law, is called by Ennius egregie 
cordatus homo, a remarkably wise man.'" His book was named 

JVB iSLIAN'DM. 

The only thing now left to the patricians was the interpreta¬ 
tion of the law; which was long peculiar to that order, and the 
means of raising several of them to the highest honours of the 
state, 

_ The origin of lawyers at Rome was derived flrom the institu¬ 
tion of patronage." It was one of the offices of a patron to ex¬ 
plain the law to his clients, and manage their lawsuita 

Titus Cobuncahius, who was the first plebeian pontifex 
uiaximus, A. U. 600, is said to have been the first who gave his 
advice freely to all the citizens without distinction,^ whom 
many afterwards imitated; as Manilius, Crassus, Mucius 
Sceevola, C. Aquiliiis, Gallus, Trebatius, Sulpicius, &c. 

Those who professed to give advice to all promiscuously, used 
to walk across the forum,” and were applied to ” there, or at their 
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own houses. Such ns were celebrated for their knoivledj^e in 
law, often had their doors beset wHh clients before day-break,' 
for their gate was open to all,‘ and the house of an eminent 
lawyer was, as it were, the oracle of the whole city. Hence 
Cicero calls their power rkonum judiciale." 

The lawyer gave his answers from an elevated seat.* The 
client, coming up to him, said, licet consulere ?' The lawyer 
answered, console. Then the matl§r was proposed, and an 
answer returned very shortly; thus, qvms .0 an existimes ? vel, 

ID JUS KST KECNE ?—SECUNDUM KA, PKOPONUNTUR, EXIBTIMO, 

PLACET, FUTo. Lawyers gave their opinions either by word of 
mouth or in writing; commonly without any reason annexed,^ 
but not always. 

Sometimes, in difficult coses, the lawyers used to meet near 
the temple of Apollo in the forum,’ and, after deliberating toge¬ 
ther (which was called disputatio fori), they pronounced a 
joint opinion. Hence, what was determined by the lawyers, and 
adopted by custom, was called rrcbpta bententia, receftum jus, 

BRCKPTUS MOS, POST MULTAB VARIATIONES EECEPTUM ; Bnd the ruleS 

observed in legal transactions by their consent, were called re- 

OUL« JURIS. 

When the laws or edicts of the preetor seemed defective, the 
lawyers supplied what was wanting in both from natural equity ; 
and their opinions in process of time obtained the authority of 
laws. Hence lawyers were called not only interpretes, but also 
coNDiTORBs et AUCTOREB JURIS, and their opinions jus civile, 
oppsed to fp^Bs." 

Cicero complains that many excellent institutions had been 
perverted by the refinements of lawyers.® 

Under the republic, any one that pleased might profess to 

f ive advice about matters of law; but at first this was only done 
y persons of the highest rank, and such as were distinguished 
by their superior knowledge and wisdom. By the Cincian law, 
lawyers were prohibited from taking fees or presents from those 
who consulted them,'® which rendered the profession of jurispru¬ 
dence highly respectable, os being undertaken by men of rank 
and learning, not from the love of gain, but from a desire ot 
assisting their fellow-citizens, and through their favour of rising 
to preferments. Augustus enforced this law by ordaining that 
those who transgressed it should restore fourfold." 

Under tbe emperors, lawyers were permitted to take fees ” 
from their clients, but not above a certain sum,'® and after the 
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businesa was done,* Thus the ancient counection between 
patrons and clients fell into disuse, and every thing was done 
lor hire. Persons of the lowest rank somelimes assunaed the 
profession of lawyers,* pleadings became venal,* advocates made 
a shameful trade of their function by fomenting lawsuits,* and, 
instead of honour, which was formerly their only reward, lived 
upon the spoils of their fellow-citijiens, from whom they received 
large and annual salaries^ Various edicts ’ were published by 
the emperors to check this corruption, also decrees of the se> 
nate,* but these were artfully eluded. 

Lawyers were consulted, not only by private persons, but also’ 
by magistrates and judges,* and a certain number of them at¬ 
tended every proconsul and propraetor to his province. 

Augustus granted the liberty of answering in questions of law 
only to particular persons, and restricted the judges not to 
deviate from their opinion, that thus he might bend the laws, 
and make them subservient to despotism. His successors (except 
Caligula) imitated this example; till Adrian restored to lawyers 
their former liberty,* which they are supposed to have retained 
to the time of Severus. What alterations after that took place, 
if not sufficiently ascertained. 

Of the lawyers who flourished under the emperors, the most 
remarkable were m. antistiub labeo,** and c. ateius cafito,** 
under Augustus; and these two, from their ditferent uharactert 
and opinions, gave rise to various sects of lawyers after them; 
CASSIUS, under Claudius; ** salvius jvliands, under Hadrian ; 
pOMFONius, under Julian; caius, under the Antonines; fafini- 
ANcs, under Severus; ulfianus and paulos, under Alexander 
Severus; hermooenes, under Constantine, &c. 

Under the republic, young men who intended to devote them¬ 
selves to the study of jurisprudence, after finishihg flie usual 
studies of grammar, Grecian literature, and philosophy,** usually 
attained themselves to some eminent lawyer, as Cicero did to 
Mucius Scaevolk,** whom they always attended, that they might 
derive knowledge from his experience and conversation. For 
these illustrious men did not open schools for teaching law, as 
the lawyers, afterwards did under the emperors, whose scholars 
were called auditobes.*’ 

The writings of several of these lawyers came to be as much 
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respected in courts of justice' as the laws themselres^ But this 
happened only by tacit consent. Those laws only had a binding 
force, which were solemnly enacted by the idiole Roman people 
assembled in the Comitia. Of these, the following are the 
chief:— 


LAWS MADE AT DIFFERENT TIMES. 

e 

Lex acilia, 1. About transplanting colonies,° by the tribune C. 
Acilius, A. U, 556.* 

2, About extortion,’ by Manius Acilius Glabrio, a tribune 
(some say consul), A. U. 683. That in trials for this crime, 
sentence should be passed, after the cause was once pleaded," 
and that there should not be a second hearing.’ 

Lex AiBUTiA, by the tribune .dDbutius, prohibiting the proposer 
of a law concerning any charge or power, from conferring that 
charge or power on himself, his colleagues, or relations." 

Another concerning the judices, colled centumriri, which is 
said to have diminished the obligation of the Twelve Tables, 
and to have abolished various customs which they ordained," 
especially that curious custom, borrowed from the Athenians,’" 
of searching for stolen goods without any clothes on but a 
girdle round the waist, and a mask on the face.” When the 
goods were found, it was called fdbtcm conceftum.” 

Lex ALIA et FusiA de comitiis ,—two separate laws, although 
sometimes joined by Cicero.—The first by Q. .Klius Fsetus, 
consul, A. U, 586, ordained that when the Comitia were held 
for passing laws, the magistrates, or the augurs by their authority, 
might take observations from the heavensand, if the omens 
were unfavourable, the magistrate might prevent or dissolve the 
assembly,’* and that magistrates of equal authority with the 
person who held the assembly, or a tribune, might give their 
negative to any law.”—The second, Lex fosia, or fufia, by P. 
Furius, consul, A. U. 617, or by one Fusius or Fufius, a tribune. 
That it should not be lawful to enact laws on all the diesfastO’ 

Lex ALIA BENTiA, by the consuls Jdius and Sentius, A. tj. 756, 
about the manumission of slaves, and the condition of those ' 
who were made #ee.” 

Lex AMiLiA, shout the censors.’" 

Lex AHiLiA sumptuaria vel cibaria, by M. .Kmilius Lepidus, 
consul. A, U. 675, limiting the kind and quantity of meats to be 
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used at an entertainment.* Pliny ascribes this law to Marcus 
Scaurus.^ 

Leges aobari.s ; Cassia, Licinia, Flaminia, ■S'empronia, 
Thoria, Cornelia, Servilia, Flavia, Julia, Mamilia, 

Leges de ambitu ; Fabia, Calpumia, Tidlia, Aufidia, Licinia, 
Pompeia, 

Leges annaiks vel Anmri(B.^ 

Lex ANTiA sumptuaria, Jby Antius Restio, the year uncertain ; 
limiting the expense of entertainments, and ordaining that no 
actual magistrate, or magistrate elect, should go any where to 
sup but with particular persons. Antius, seeing his wholesome 
regulations insufficient to check the luxury of the times, never 
after supped abroad, that he might not witness the violation of 
his own law.* 

Leges antoni^, proposed by Antony after the death of Cesar, 
about abolishing the office of dictator, confirming the acts of 
Caesar,' planting colonies, giving away kingdoms and provinces, 
granting leagues and immunities, admitting officers in the army 
among jurymen; allowing those condemned for violence and 
crimes against the state to appeal to the people, which Ci cero 
calls the destruction of all laws, &c,; transferring the right of 
choosing priests from the people to the different colleges.' 

Leges apfoi.eisi, proposed by L. Appuleius Saturninus, A. U. 6S3, 
tribune of the commons; about dividing the public lands among 
the veteran soldiers; settling colonies; * punishing crimes against 
the slate;' furnishing com to the poor people, at | j of an as, 
a bushel' 

Saturninus also got a law passed, that all the senators should 
be obliged, within five days, to approve upon oath of what the 
people enacted, under the penalty of a heavy fine; and the 
virtuous Metellus Numidicus was banished, because he alone 
would not comply." But Saturninus himself was soon after slain 
for passing these laws by the command of Marius, who had at 
first encouraged him to propose them, and who by his artifice 
had effected the banishment of Metellus.’* 

Lex AQuiLLiA, A. U. 67S, about hurt wrongfully done."— 
Another, about designed fraud, A. U, 687." 

Lex ATERiA TAHPEiA, A. U. 300, that all magistrates might 
fine those who violated their authority, but not above two oxen 
and thirty sheep." After the Romans began to use coined 
money, an ox was estimated at 100 asses, and a sheep at ten.*' 
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Lex ATiA, a tribune, A. U. 690, repealing the Cornelian 
law, and restoring the Domitian, in the election of priests.* 

Lex ATiLiA de ^dititiis. A, U. 543.‘ - Another de tutoribue, 

A. U. 443, that guardians should be appointed for orphans and 
women, by the prastor and a majority of the tribunea^-An¬ 

other, A. U, 443, that sixteen military tribunes should be created 
b^ the people for four legions ; that is, two-thirds of the whole. 
For in four legions, the number which then used annually to be 
raised, there were twenty-four tribunes, six in each: of whom 
by this law four were appointed by the people, and two by the 
consuls. Those chosen by the people were called comitiati ; by 
the consub, hutili or bovoli. At first they seem to have been 
all nominated by the Icings, consuls, or dictators, till the year 
393, when the people assumed the right of annually appointing 
six.* Afterwards the manner of choosing them varied. Some¬ 
times the people created the whole, sometimes only a part. But 
as they, through interest, often appointed improper persons, the 
choice was sometimes left, especially in dangerous junctures, 
entirely to the consuls,’ 

Lex ATiNiA, A. U. 633, about making the tribunes of the com¬ 
mons senators.’-Another, that the property of things stolen 

could not be acquired by possession.’ The words of the law 
were, pvon surbbptvm kbit, bjos sitbrna adctobitas esto.’ 

Lex AUFiDiA de ambilu, A. U. 69-^. It contained this singular 
clause, that if a candidate promised money to a tribe, and did 
not pay it, he should be excused; but if be did pay it, he should 
be obliged to pay to every tribe a yearly fine of 3000 sestertii 
os long as he lived.’ 

Lex AUBELiA judiciaria, by I* Aurelius Cotta, praetor, A. U. 
683, that judices or jurymen siiould be chosen from the sena¬ 
tors, equites, and tribuni mrarii. The last were officers chosen 
from the plebeians, who kept and gave out the money for de¬ 
fraying the expenses of the army.*’-Anothei^ by C. Aurelius 

Cotta, consul, A. U. 678, that those who had been tribunes 
might enjoy other offices, which had been prohibited by Sylla,** 
Lex B£BiA, A, U. 574, about the number of prstors.*’——An u- 
ther against bribery, A. U. 671.*’ 

Lex C.ECILIA DiDiA, Or et Didia, or Didia et Cmcilia, A. U. 
655, that laws should be promulgated for three market-days, 
and that several distinct things should not be included in the 
same law, which was called ferre per eaturam,— —Another 

a|rBinBt bribery.-Another, A. U. 693, about exempting the 

city and Italy from taxes.** 
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Lex CALPVRNiA, A. U. 604, ag-ainst extortion, by which law 

the first guiErtio perpetua was established,-Another, called 

also Acilia, concerning bribery, A. U. 6B6.‘ 

Lex CANuiiBiA, by a tribune, A. U. 309, about the intermarriage 
of the patricians with the plebeians.’^ 

Lex CASSIA, that those whom the people condemned should 

be excluded from the senate.-Another about supplying the 

senate.-Another, that the people should rote by ballot, &c.^ 

Lex CASSIA TBBBKTiA fittmefUaria, by the consuls C. Cassius 
and M. Terentius, A. U. 680, ordaining, as it is thought, that 
fire modii or pecks of corn.should be given monthly to each of 
the poor citizens, which was nut more than the allowance of 
slaves,* and that money should be annually advanced from the 
treasury, for purchasing 800,000 modii of wheat.* at four ses¬ 
tertii a modius or peck; and a second tenth part^ at three ses¬ 
tertii a peck.’ This corn was given to the poor people, by the 
Sempronian law, at a semis and triens a modius or peck; and by 
the Clodian law, gratis.* In the time of Augustus, we read that 
200,000 received com from the public. Julius Ctesar reduced 
them from 330,000 to 150,000.* 

Lex CBNTUBiATA, the name of every ordinance made by the 
Comitia Centuriata.** 

Lex ciNciA de donis et mmieribus, hence called munebads, by 
Cincius, a tribune, A. U. 549, that no one should take money 
or a present for pleading a cause.'* 

Lex CLAUDIA de navibus, A. U. 535, that a senator should not 
have a vessel above a certain burden.'* A clause is supposed to 
have been added to this law prohibiting the quaestor’s clerks 
from trading.'*-Another, by Claudius the consul, at the re¬ 

quest of the allies, A. U, 673, that the allies and those of the 
Latin name should leave Rome, and return to their own cities. 
According to this law the consul made an edict; and a decree of 
the senate was added, that for the future no person should be 
' manumitted, unless both master and slave swore that he was not 
manumitted for the sake of changing his city. For the allies 
I used to give their children as slaves to any Homan citizen on 
condition of their being manumitted.'*-Another, by the em¬ 

peror Claudius, that usurers should not lend money to minors, 
to be paid after the death of their parents, supposed to be the 
same with what was called the sbnatds-consultum macedoniandm, 
enforced by Vespasian.'*——Another, by the consul MarceUus, 
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A. U. 703, that no one should be allowed to stand candidate 
for an office while absent: thus taking from Csesar the privilege 
granted him by the Pompeian law;' also, that the freedom of 
the city should be taken from the colony of Novutncomum, which 
Ctesar had planted.’ 

Leges clodi^, by the tribune P. Clodius, A. U. 695.- 

1. That the corn which had been distributed to the people 
for a semis and triens, or for of an as, dextans, the modius, 

or peck, should be given gratis.’-2. That the censors should 

not expel from the senate or inflict any mark of infamy, on any 
man who was not first openly accused and condemned by their 

joint sentence.’-3. That no one should take the auspices, or 

observe the heavens when the peo^e were assembled on public 
business; and, in short, that the ifillian and Fusian laws should 

he abrogated.’-4. That the old companies or fraternities ° of 

artificers in the city which the senate had abolished, should he 
restored, and new ones instituted.’ These laws were intended 

to pave the way for the following;-5. That whoever had 

taken the life of a citizen uncondemned and without a trial, 
should be prohibited from fire and water: by which law Cicero, 
although not named, was plainly pointed at, and soon after, by 
means of a hired mob, his banishment was expressly decreed by 
a second law.’ 

Cicero had engaged Ninius, a tribune, to oppose these laws, 
but was prevented from using his assistance, by the artful con¬ 
duct of Clodius j and Pompey, on whose protection he had rea¬ 
son to rely, betrayed him.*^ Caesar, who was then without the 
walls with his army, ready to set out for his province of Gaul, 
offered to moke him one of his lieutenants; but this, by the 
advice of Pompey, he declined. Crassus, although sei:retly 
inimical to Cicero, yet, at the persuasion of his son, who was a 
great admirer of Cicero’s, did not openly oppose him. But 
Clodius declared that what ho did was by the authority of the 
triumviri, and the interposition of the senate and equites, who, 
to the number of 20,000, changed their habit on Cicero’s ac¬ 
count, was rendered abortive by means of the consuls Piso, the 
fnther-in-law of Csesar, and Gabinius, the creature of Pompey.” 
Cicero, therefore, after several mean compliances, patting on 
the habit of a criminal, and even throwing himself at the feet 
of Pompey, was at last obliged to leave the city, about the end 
of March, A. U, 695. He was prohibited from coming within 
468 miles of Rome, under pain of death to himself, and to any 
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person who enterUined him.' He, therefore, retired to Thes- 
saloiiica in Macedonia. His houses at Rome and in the country 
were burnt, and his furniture plundered. Cicero did not sup> 
port his exile with fortitude,' out showed marks of dejection, 
and uttered expressions of grief unworthy of his former charao 
ter,‘ He was restored with great honour, through the influence 
of Fompey, by a very unanimous decree of the senate, and by a 
law passed at the Comitia Centuriata, 4th August the nextyear.^ 
Had Cicero acted with as much dignity and independence, after 
he reached the summit of his ambition, as he did with industry 
and integrity in aspiring to it, he needed not to have owed his 

safety to any one_6. That the kingdom of Cyprus should 

be taken from Ftolemy, and reduced into the form of a pro¬ 
vince ; the reason of which law was to punish that king for 
having refused Clodius money to pay his ransom, when taken 
by the pirates, and to remove Cato out of the way, by appoint¬ 
ing him to execute this order of the people, that he might not 
thwart the unjust proceedings of the tribune, nor the views of 
the triumviri, by whom Clodius was supported.*-7. To re¬ 

ward the consuls Piso and tiabinius, who had favoured Clodius 
in his measures, the province of Macedonia and Greece was, by 

the people, given to tiie former, and Syria to the latter.’-fl. 

Another law was made by Clodius to give relief to the private 
members of corporate towns,’ against the public injuries of their 

communities.'-9. Another to deprive the priest of Cybele, at 

Pessinus in Phrygia of bis office.’ 

Lex C(Ei.iA tabellaria periuellionia, by Coelius a tribune.’ 

Leges corneli^, enacted by L Cornelius Sylla, the dictator, 
A.U. 672.-1. tie proscriptione et proscriptis, against his ene¬ 

mies, and in favour of his friends. Sylla first introduced the 
method of proscription. Upon his return into the city, after 
having conquered the party of Marius, he wrote down the names 
of those whom he doomed to die, and ordered them to be fixed 
up on tables in the public places of the city, with the promise of, 
a certain reward'’ for the head of each person so proscribed. 
New lists" were repeatedly exposed as new victims occurred to 
bis memory, or were suggested to him. The first list contained 
the names of forty senators and 1600 equites. Incredible iiuiti- 
bers were massacred, not only at Rome, but through all Italy.'* 
Whoever Wboured or assisted a proscribed person was put to 
death. The goods of the proscribed were confiscated, and their 
children declared incapable of honours.'* The lands and for- 
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tunes of the slain were divided among the friends of Sylla, who 

wore allowed to enjoy preferments before the legal time.*_ 

De MDNiciFiis, that the free towns which had sided with Marius, 
should be deprived of their lands, and the right of citizens; the 
lost of which Cicero says could not be done.^ 

Sylla being created dictator with extraordinary powers by 
L. Valerius Flaccus, the interrex, in an assembly of the people 
by i«nturies,^ and having there got ratified whatever he bad 
done or should do, by a special law,* next proceeded to regulate 
tlie state, and for that purpose made many good laws. 

3, Concerning the republic, the magistrates, the provinces, 
the power of the tribunes,’ That the judices should be chosen 
only from among the senators : that the prie|ts should be elect¬ 
ed by their respective colleges.’ 

3. Concerning various crimes ; — de majebtate,* de bepetundis,® 
de siCABiis et veneficis, those who killed a person with weapons 
or poison ; also, who took away the life of another by false ac¬ 
cusation, &C.— One accused by this law, was asked whether he 
cliose sentence to be passed on him by voice or by ballot deis- 
CENDiABiis, who fired houses; de fabbicidis, who killed a parent 
or relation; de falbo, against those who forged testaments or 
any other deed, who debased or counterfeited the public coin.*’ 
^ence this law is called by Cicero, cobnelia tebtamentabia, 

NUMMAKIA.** 

The punishment annexed to these laws was generally agues et 
ignis interdictio, banishment. 

Sylla abo made a sumptuary law, limiting the expense of 
entertainments.” 

There were other leges cobnelia, proposed by Cornelius the 
tribune, A. U. 686, that the pnetors in judging should not vary 
from their edicts.*’ That the senate should not decree about 
absolving any one from the obligation of the laws without a 
quorum of at least two hundred.** 

Lez cuBiA, by Curius Dentatus when tribune, A. U. 454, 
that the senate should authorize the Comitia for electing ple¬ 
beian magistrates.*’ 

Leges CDBiAT.E, made by the people assembled by curie.*’ 

Lex decia, a. U. 443, that duumviri navales should be 
created for equipping and refitting a fleet.** 

Lex DiDiA surnptuaria, A. U. 610, limiting the expense of 
entertainments, and the number of guests; that the sumptuary 
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laws should be extended to all the Italians; and not only the 
master of the feast, but also the guests, should incur a penalty 
for their offence.^ 

Lex DOMiTiA de sacerd;itiis, the author Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, a tribune, A. U. 660, that priests (i. e. the pontifices, 
augures, and decemviri sacris faciemis,) should not be chosen 
by the colleges, as formerly, but by the people.^ The pontifex 
luaximus and curio maximus were, in the first ages of the re- 
publio, always chosen by the people.^ 

hex DuiLiA, by Duilius a tribune, A. U. 304, that whoever 
left the people without tribunes, or created a magistrate from 
whom there was no appeal, should be scourged and beheaded.* 
Lex DUILIA M.EN^ ae unciario fxnore, A. U, 396, fixing the 

interest of money at one per cent,-Another, making it 

capital for one to call assemblies of the people at a distance 
from the city.‘ 

Lex FABiA de plagio vel plagiariis, against kidnapping or 
stealing away and retaining freemen or slaves.^ The punish¬ 
ment at first was a fine, but afterwards to be sent to the mines; 
and for buying or selling a freeborn citizen, death. 

Literary thieves, or those who stole the works of others, were 
also called flaqiabii.'— —Another, limiting the number of 
eectaiores that attended candidates, when canvassing for any 
office. It was proposed, but did not pass.'* 

The SEOTATOBBS, who always attended candidates, were dis¬ 
tinguished inmi the salutatobes, who only waited on them at 
their houses in the morning, and then went away; and from 
the DEDUCTOBES, who also went down with them to the forum 
and Campus Martius; hence called by Martial, antambdlokes.’ 

Lex FALCiDiA teslamentaria, A. U, 713, that the testator 
should leave at least the fourth part of his fortune to the per-: 
sou whom he named his heir.'° 

Lex VANNiA, A. U. 588, limiting the expenses of one day at 
festivals to 100 asses, whence the law is called by Lucilius, 
CENTD88IS j ou ten other days every month, to thirty; and on, 
all other days, to ten asses ; also, that no other fowl should bo 
served up,“ except one hen, and that not &ttened for the 
purpose.'* 

I^x FLAMiNiA, A, U. 521, about dividing among the soldiers 
the lands of Picenum, whence the Galli Senones nad been ex¬ 
pelled ; which afterwords gave occasion to various wars.'* 

Lex FLAviA agraria, the author L. Flavius a tribune, A. U. 
695, for the distribution of lands among Fompey’s soldiers; 
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which excited so great commotions, that the tribune, supported 
by Fompey, had the hardiness to commit the consul Metellui to 
prison for opposing it.‘ 

Lege» fbvmentabiss, laws for the distribution of corn among 
the people, first at a low price, and then gratis; the chief of 
which were the Sempronian, Appuleian, Cassian, Clodian, and 
Octavian laws. 

Lex rDFii, A. U. 692, that Clodius should be tried for 
violating the sacred rites of the Bona Dea, by the prsetor with a 
select bench of judges; and not before the people, according to 
the decree pf the senate. Thus by bribery he procured his 
acquittal.^ 

Lex FULViA, A. U. 628, about giving the freedom of the city 
to the Italian allies ; but it did not pass.^ * 

Lex FOBiA, by Camillus the dictator, A. U. 3S5, about the 
creation of the curule eediles.* 

Lex FURiA, vel Fusia (for both are the same name),' de testa- 
mentis, that no one should leave by way of legacy more than 
1000 asses, and that he who took more should pay fourfold.' 
By the law of the Twelve.Tables, one might leave what legacies 
he pleased. 

Lex FURIA ATiLiA, A. U. 617, about giving up Mancinus to the 
Numantines, with whom he had made peace without the order 
of the people or senate.’ 

Lex FusiA de comitiis, A. U. 691, by a praetor, that in the 
Comitia Tributa, the difterent kinds of peoide in each tribe 
should vote separately, and thus the sentiments of every rank 
might be known,' 

Lex FUSIA vel Furia caninia, A. U. 751, limiting the number 
of slaves to be manumitted, in proportion to the whole number 
which any one possessed ; from two to ten the half, from ten to 
thirty the third, from thirty to a hundred the fourth port; but 
not above a hundred, whatever was the number.' 

Leges QAaiM.s, by A. brabinius, a tribune, A. U. 685, that 
Pompey should get the command of the war against the pirates, 
with extraordinary powers." That the senate should attend to 
the hearing of embassies the whole month of February." That 
the people should give their votes bv ballots, and not viva voce 
as formerly, in creating magistrates." That the people of the 

. .. ■ • gj. Jtpnig from 

one person to pay another." 

There is another Gabinian law, mentioned by Porcius Latro " 
in his declamation against Catiline, which made it capital to 
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hold clandestine assemblies in the city. But this author is 
thought to be supposititious.* 

It is certain, nowever, that the Romans were always careful 
to prevent the meetings of any large bodies of men,‘ which they 
thought might be converted to the purposes of sedition. On 
this account, Pliny informs Trajan, that according to his direc¬ 
tions be had prohibited the assemblies of Christiana^ 

Lex QRLiiiA CORNELIA, A. U. 681, confirming the right of citi¬ 
zens to those to whom Fompey, with the advice of his council,* 
had granted it. 

Lex 8ENDCIA, A. U. 411, that both consuls might be chosen 
from the plebeians. That usury should be prohibited. That no 
one should epjoy the same office within ten years, nor be in¬ 
vested with two offices in one year.’ 

Lex oENuciA EMILIA, A, U, 390, about fixing a nail in the 
right side of the temple of Jupiter.’ 

Lex OLAuciA, A. U. 653, granting the right of judging to the 
equites, de repetundis.'' 

Lex OLiciA, de inaffkiaso testamento? 

Lex HiBRONiCA, veT/mmenlaria,’ containing the conditions on 
which the public lands of the Roman people in Sicily were pos¬ 
sessed by the husbandmen. It had been prescribed by Hiero, 
tyrant of Syracuse, to his tenants,*’ and was retained by the 
prsetor Rupilius, with the advice of his council, among the laws 
which he gave to the Sicilians, when that country was reduced 
into the form of a province,** It resembled the regulations of 
the censors,*’ in their leases and bargains,*’ and settled the 
manner of collecting and ascertaining the quantity of the tithea** 

Lex HiRTiA, A. UT 704, that the adherents of Pompey *’ should 
be excluded from preferments. 

■ Lex aoRATiA, about rewarding Caia Terratia, a vestal virgin, 
because she had given in a present to the Roman people the 
Campus Tiburtinus, or Martins. That she should be admitted 
to give evidence,*’ be discharged from her priesthood,** and 
rai^t marry if she chose.*’ 

Lex HORTENSiA, that the nundinee, or market-days, which 
used to be held os ferie or holydays, should be fasti or court- 
days: that the country people who came to town for market 
might then get their lawsuits determined.*’ 

Lex HORTENSIA, de plebiscitis.^ 

Lex HosTiLiA, de furtU, about theft, is mentioned only by 
Justinian.’* 
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leo? iciLiA, de trihunU, A, U. S6], that no one should con¬ 
tradict or interrupt a tribune' while speaking to the people,’ 
——Another, A. [J. 397, de Aventino pitblicando, that the 
Aventine hill should be common for the people to build upon.’ 
It was a condition in the creation of the decemviri, that this law, 
and those relating to the tribunes,* should not be abrogated. 

Lex JULIA, de civitate sociia et Latinis danda ; the author L, 
Julius Cssar, A, U, 663, that the freedom of the city should be 
given to the Latins and all the Italian allies who chose to accept 

Leges juli«, laws made by Julius Cffisar and Augustus, 

1. By C, Julius CsesoT, in his first consulship, A. U. 694, and 
afterwards when dictator: 

Lex JULIA ASBABiA, for distributing the lands of Campania 
and Stella to SO,000 poor citizens, who had each three children 
or more,' 

When Bibulus, Caesar’s colleague in the consulate, gave his 
negative to this law, he was driven from the forum by force. 
And next day, having complained in the senate, but not being 
supported, he was so discouraged, that during his continuance 
in office for eight months, he shut himself up at home, without 
doing any thing but interposing by his edicts,’ by which means, 
while he wished to raise odium against his colleague, he in¬ 
creased his power,’ MeteUus Celer, Cato, and his great ad¬ 
mirer’ M. hhvonius, at first refused to swear to this law; but, 
constrained by the severity of the punishment annexed to it, 
which Appian says was capital, they at last complied,” This 
custom of obliging all citizens, particularly senators, within a 
limited time, to signify their approbation of a law by swearing 
to support it, at first introduced in the time of Marius, was now 
observed with respect to every ordinance of the people, however 
violent and absurd.” 

' de PusLicANis tertia parte pecunite debits relevandis, 
about remitting to the farmers-general a third part of what they 
had stipulated to pay.” When Cato opposed this, law with his 
usual firmness, Csesar ordered him to be hurried away to prison: 
but fearing lest such violence should raise odium against him, 
he desired one of the tribunes to interpose and free him.” 

Dio says that this happened when Cato opposed thp former 
law in the senate.” When many of the senators followed Cato, 
one of them, named M. Petreius, being reproved by Ciesar for 
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goingf away before the house was dismiBsed, replied, “ I had 
rather be with Cato in prison, than here with Cassar.”' 

■■ For the ratification of all Fotnpey’s acts in Asia. This 
law was chiefly opposed by Lucullus; but Ceesar bo frig^htened 
him with threatening to bring him to an account for his conduct 
in Asia, that be promised compliance on his knees.’ 

—— de FBOViNCiiB oboinandib; an im^rorement on the 
Cornelian law about the provinces; ordaining that those who 
hod been praetors should not command a province above one 
year, and those who had been consuls, not above two years. 
Also ordaining that Achaja, Thessaly, Athena, and all Greece 
should be free and use their own laws.’ 

- de sacbbootiib, restoring the Domitian law, and per¬ 
mitting persons to be elected priests in their absence.* 

—— JDotciARiA, ordering the Judices to be chosen only^ 
from the senators and equites, and not from the tribmi tBrarii.^ 

- de BBFETDNms, very severe ’ against extortion. It is 

said to have contained above 100 heads.^ 

- de lEsATioNiBus I.IBEE 1 B, limiting their duration to five 

years.® They were called liberm,^ because those who enjoyed 
them were at liberty to enter and leave Borne when they pleased. 

-- de VI PUBLICA BT PBIVATA, ET DE MAJBSTATK.*® 

—— de FECUNiis MuTDis, Bbout borrowed money.” 

-- de Mono fecdnis poBBioENnsf, that no one should keep 

by him in specie above a certain sum.” 

—. About the population of Italy, that no Roman citizen 
should remain abroad above three years, unless in the army, or 
on public business; that at least a third of those employed in 
pasturage should be freeborn citizens; also about increasing the 
punishment of crimes, dissolving all corporations or soGieties, 
except the ancient ones, granting the freedom of the city to 
phyBicianB, and professors of the liberal arts, &c. 

- de BEBiDuis, about bringing those to account who retained 

any part of the public money in their hands.” 

.... de BiBERiB FBOBCRiFTOHUM, that the children of those 
proscribed by Sylla should be admitted to enjoy preferments, 
which Cicero, when consul, had opposed.” 

-T soMPTOARiA.*® It allowed 200 hs. on the dies profesH ; 

300 on Jthe calends, nones, ides, and some other festivals; 1000 
at marriage-feasts,” and such extraordinary entertainments. 
Gellius ascribes this law to Augustus, but it seems to have been 
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enacted by both. By an edict of Augustus or Tiberius, the al< 
lowance for an entertainment was raised, in proportion to its 
solemnity, from 300 to 3000 bs.‘ 

. de venejkiit, about poisoning.® 

3. The Leges jcilis made by Augustus were chiefly : 

- Concerning marriagehence called by Horace lex ma- 

HITA,* 

- de ADuLTBRiiB, ef de piidicitia, de anibitu, against fore¬ 
stalling the market.® 

- de TUTORiBus, that guardians should be appointed for 

orphans in the provinces, as at Rome, by the Atilidif law.® 

Lex JULIA THEATRALis, that those equites who themselves, 
their fathers, or grandfathers, had the fortune of an eques, 
should sit in the fourteen rows assigned by the Roscian law to 
that order.’ 

There are several other laws called leges Julies, which occur 
on^ in the Corpus Juris, 

Julius Caesar proposed revising all the laws, and reducing 
them to a certain form. But this, with many other noble de¬ 
signs of that wonderful man, was prevented by his death.® 

Lex JUNiA, by M. Junius Pennus, a tribune, A. U. 637, about 
expelling foreigners from the city.® Against extortion, ordain¬ 
ing that, besides the litis mtimatio, or paying an estimate of 
the damages, the person convicted of this crime should suffer 
banishment.®® 

-Another, by M. Junius Silanus the consul, A, U. 644, 

about diminishing the number of campaigns which soldiers 
should serve.®® 

Le® JUNIA LiciNiA, or Junia et Licinia, A. U. 691, enforcing 
the Didian law by severer penalties.®® 

Lex JUNIA NORBANA, A. U. 771, concerning the manumission 
of slaves.®® 

Lex LABiENA, A. U. 691, abrogating the law of Sylla, and 
restoring the Domitian law in the election of priests; which 

S aved the way for Ctesar’s being created pontifex maximus. 

y this law, two of the college named the candidates, and the 
people chose which of them they pleased.®* 

Lex AHPLA LABIENA, by two tribunes. A, U. 663, that ,iit the 
Circensian games Pompey should wear a golden crown^ssnd his 
triumphal robes; and in the theatre, the prastexta and a golden 
crown; which mark of distinction he used only once.®® 
lex L£TORiA, A. U. 393, that the plebeian magistrates should 
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be created at the Comitia Tributa.*-Another, A. U. 490, 

against the defrauding of minors.’^ By this law the years of 
ininority were limited to twenty-fire, and no one below that 
age could make a legal bargain,’ whence it is called lex quina 
vicbknariaA 

Leges licini^, by P. Licinius Varus, city praetor, A. U. 545, 
fixing the day for the ludi Apollinares, which before was un¬ 
certain.’ 

-by C. Licinius Crassus, a tribune, A. U. 608, that the 

choice of priests should be transferred from their college to the 
people j but it did not pass.’ 

This Licinius Crassus, according to Cicero, first introduced 
the custom of turning his face to the forum when he spoke to 
the people, and not to the senate, as formerly.’ But Plutarch 
says this was first done by Caius Gracchus.’ 

—— by C. Licinius Stolo, A. U. 377, that no one should 
possess abore 500 acres of land, nor keep more than 100 head 
of great, or 500 head of small cattle. But Licinius himself was 
soon after punished for violating bis own law." 

--by Crassus the orator, similar to the ACbutian law.’" 

Lex niciNiA, de sodalitiis et de ambitu, A. U. 698, against 
bribery, and assembling societies or companies for the purpose 
of canvassing for an office.” In a trial for this crime, and for 
it only, the accuser was allowed to name” the jurymen” from 
the people in general.” 

Lex LiciNiA sumptuaria, by the consuls F. Licinius Crassus 
the Rich, and Cn. Lentulus, A. U, 656, much the same with the 
Fannian law; that on ordinary days there should not be more 
served up at table than three pounds of fresh, and one pound of 
salt meat; ” but as much of the fruits of the ground as every 
one pleased.” 

Lex LICINIA CASSIA, A. U. 422, that the legionary tribunes 
should not be chosen that year by the people, but by the con¬ 
suls and praetors.” 

Lex LICINIA sEXTiA, A. U. 377, about debt, that what had 
been paid for the interest ” should be deducted from the capital, 
and the remainder paid in three years by equal portions. That 
instead of duumviri for performing sacred rites, decemviri 
should be chosen; part from the patricians, and part from the 
plebeians. That one of the consuls should be created from 
among the plebeians.” 

‘ Lex LICINIA JDNIA, or Junia et Licinia, by the two consuls. 
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A. U. 691, enforcing the Lex Cacilia Didia', whence both 
laws are often joined.' 

Lex LiciNiA MuciA, A. U. 658, that no one should pass for a 
citizen who was not so; which was one principal cause of the 
Italic or Marsic wars.^ 

Leges liviai, proposed by M. Livius Brusus, a tribune, A. U. 
662, about transplanting colonies to didferent places in Italy and 
Sicily, and granting corn to poor citizens at a low price ; also 
that the judices should be chosen indifferently from the senators 
and equites, and that the allied states of Italy should be admitted 
to the freedom of the city. 

Brusus was a man of great eloquence, and of the most up¬ 
right intentions; but endeavouring to reconcile those whose in¬ 
terests were diametrically opposite, he was crushed in- the 
attempt; being murdered .by an unknown assassin at his own 
bouse, upon his return from the forum, amidst a number of 
clients and friends. No inquiry was made about his death. 
The states of Italy considered this event as a signal of revolt, 
and endeavoured to extort by force what they co^d not obtain 
voluntarily. Above 300,000 men feU in the contest in the 
space of two years. At last the Romans, although upon the 
whole they had the advanlaire, were obliged to grant the free¬ 
dom of the city, first to their allies, and afterwards to all the 
states of Italy.’ 

This Brusus is also said to have got a law passed for mixing 
an eighth part of brass with silver.* 

But the laws of Brusus,’ as Cicero says, were soon abolished 
by a short decree of the senate.’ 

Brusus was grandfather to Livia, the wife of Augustus, and 
mother of Tiberius. 

Lex LUTATiA, de vi, by Q. Lutatius Catulus, A. U. 675, that 
a person might be tried for violence on any day, festivals not 
excepted, on which no trials used to be held.’ 

Lex MANIA, by a tribune, A. U. 467, that the senate should 
ratify whatever the people enacted.’ 

lex MAJBSTATis, foF punisbing any crime against the people, 
and afterwards against the emperor, Cornelia, &c.’ 

Lex MAMiLiA, de Kmitihus vel de regundis finibus agrorum, for 
regulating the bounds of forms; whence the author of it, C. 
Mamilius, a tribune, A. U. 642, got the surname of lihitanus. 
It ordained, that there should be on uncultivated space of fiv 9 
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feet broad left between farms; and if any dispute happened 
about this matter, that arbiters should be appointed by the 
praetor to determine it. The law of the Twmre Tables re¬ 
quired three.'-Another, by the same person, for punishing 

those who had received )>ribes from Jugurtha.^ 

Lex HANiLiA, for conferring on Fompey the command of the 
war against Mithridates, proposed by the tribune C. Maniliiw, 
A. U. 687, and supported by Cicero when praetor, and by Caesar, 
from different views; but neither of them was actuated by 

laudable motives.^-Another, by the same, that freedmen 

might vote in all tile tribes', whereas formerly they voted in 
some one of the four city tribes only. But this law did not pass.* 

Leges MANiUANis venalium vendendorum, not properly laws, 
but regulations to be observed in buying and selling, to prevent 
fraud, called by Varro, actjonks.® They were composed by the 
lawyer Manilius, who was consul, A. U. 603. 

The formaliti^ of buying and selling were by the Romans 
used in their most solemn transactions ; as, in emancipation and 
adoption, marriage and testaments, in transferring property, &c. 

MAHLiA, by a tribune, A. U. 558, about creating the 7'ri- 
umviri £)ntlones,‘ 

— de vicBsiHA, by a consul, A. U. 39G.’ 

Lex MABCiA, by Marcius Censorinus, that no one should be 
made a censor a second time.° 

— de Staliellatiius vel Slatiellis, that the senate upon oath 
should appoint a person to inquire into, and redress the injuries 
of the StatieUi, or -ates, a nation of Liguria." 

Lex MABiA, by C. Marius, when tribune, A. U. 634, about 
making tlie entrances to the Ovilia'" narrower. 

Lex MARIA poRciA, by two tribunes, A. U. 691, that those 
commanders should be punished, who, in order to obtain a 
uriumph, wrote to the senate a falM account of the number of 
the enemy slain in battle, or of tile citizens that were missing; 
and that when they returned to the city, they should swear be¬ 
fore the city quaestors to tlie truth of the account which they had 
sent.'' 

Lex MEMMiA vel bbwmia : by whom it was proposed, or in what 
year, is uncertain. It ordained, that an accusation should not 
be admitted agaiust those who were absent on account of the 
public." And if any one was convicted of false accusation," that 
Im should be branded on tlie forehead with a letter," probably 
with the latter k, as anciently the name of this crime was written 
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lex MENENiA, A, U. SOS, that, in imposing fines, a sheep 
should be estimated at ten asset, and an ox at one hundred.' 

Lex MBNsiA, that a child should be held as a foreigner, if 
either of the parents was so. But if both parents were Romans 
and married, children always obtained the rank of the fBther,‘ 
and if unmarried, of the mother. 

LeXMUTiut,, by B tribune, A. U. 516, that Minucius, master 
of horse, should have equal command with Fabius the dictator.’ 

-Another, as it is thought by a tribune, A. U. 63S, giving 

directions to fullers of cloth; proposed to the people at the de¬ 
sire of the censors,*-4, Another, by Metellus Nepus a prae¬ 

tor, A. U, 694, about fireeing Rome and Italy from taxes,’ pro¬ 
bably those paid for goods imported.’ 

Leges militabes, regulations for the army. By one of these 
it was provided, that if a. soldier was by chance enUsted into a 
legion, commanded by a tribune whom he could prove to be 
inimical to him, he might go from that legion to another.’ 

Lex MiNuciA de triumviris mtmariis, by a tribune, A. U. 537, 
about appointing bankers to receive tlie public money.’ 

Leges NUM.e, laws of king Numa, mentioned by different 
authors :—that the gods should be worshipped with rAirii and a 
s.alted cake:’ that whoever knowingly killed a free man should 
be held as a parricide; ” that no harlot should touch the altar 
of Juno; and if she did, that she should sacrifice an ewe lamb 
to that goddess with dishevelled hair: “ that whoever removed 
a landmark should be put to death: ” that wine should not be 
poured on a funeral pile.” 

Lex ocrtmk frumenlaria, by a tribune. A, U. 633, abrogating 
the Sempronian law, and ordaining, os it is thought that com 
should not be given at so low a price to the people. It is greatly 
commended by Cicerou'* 

Lex ooDLNiA, by two tribunes, K. U. 453, that the number of 
the pontifices should be increased to eight, and of the augurs to 
nine; and that four of the former, and five of the latter, should 
be chosen from among the plebeians.” 

lex OPFIA, by a tribune, A. U. 540, that no woman should 
have in her dress above half an ounce of gold, nor wear a gar¬ 
ment of different colours, nor ride in a carriage in die city or 
in any town, or within a mile of it, unless upon occasion of a 
public sacrifice." 

Lex OFTiMA, a law was so called which cooferred the most 
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complete aathorily,‘ as that was called optimum jut whicli be> 
stowed complete property. 

hex ORCHiA, by a tribune, A, U. S6C, limiting the number of 
guests at an entertainment.^ 

Lex OVINIA, that theicensors should choose the most worthy 
of all ranks into the senate.^ Those who had borne offices were 
commonly first chosen; and that all these might be admitted, 
sometimes more than the limited number were elected.' 

Lex FAPiA, by a tribune, A, U. 688, that foreigners should be 
expelled from Home, and the allies of the Latin name forced to 
return to their cities.’ 

Lex FAPIA POFPJEA, about the manner of choosing’ vestal vir¬ 
gins. The author of it, and the time when it passed, are un¬ 
certain. 

Lex FAPIA POPPEA de marilandia ordinibua, proposed by the 
consuls Papius and Poppieus at the desire of Augustus, A. U. 
763, enforcing and enlarging the Julian law.' 'Ae end of it 
was to promote population, and repair the desolation occasioned 
by the civil wars. It met with great opposition from the nobi¬ 
lity, and consisted of several distinct particulars.’ It proposed 
certain rewards to marriage, and penalties against celibacy, 
which had always been much discouraged in the Homan state, 
and yet greatly prevailed, for reasons enumerated.’ Whoever 
in the city had three children, in the other parts of Italy four, 
and in the provinces five, was entitled to certain privileges and 
immunities. Hence the famous lus trium libebohum, so often 
mentioned by Pliny, Martial, &c., which used to be granted also 
to those who had no children, first by the senate, and afiterwards 
by the emperor, not only to men, but likewise to women.'’ The 
privileges of having three children were, an exemption from the 
trouble of guardianship, a priority in bearing offices," and a 
treble proportion of corn. Those who lived in celibacy could 
not succeed to an inheritance, except of their nearest relations, 
unless they married within 100 days after the death of the testa¬ 
tor ; nor receive an entire legacy.” And what they were thus 
deprived of in certain cases fell as an escheat'’ to the exche¬ 
quer " or prince’s private purse. 

Lex FAPiRiA, by a tribune, A. U. 663, diminishing the weight 
of the at one half." 

^-- by a praetor, A. U. 431, granting the freedom of the 

city, without the right of voting, to the people of Acerra.'° 
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—— by a tribune, the year uncertain, that no edifice, land, 
or altar, should be consecrated without the order of the people, 

-A. U. 335, about estimating fines,' probably the same 

with kX MKNBNIA. 

-That no one should molest another without cause.^ 

-by a tribune, A. U, 631, that tablets should be used in 

passing laws.’ 

-by a tribune, A. U. 633, that the people might re-elect 

the same person tribune as often os they chose; but it was re¬ 
jected.* 

Instead of Fapirius, they anciently wrote Papisius. So Vale- 
sius for Valerius, Auselius for Aurelius, &c. Ap. Claudius is 
said to hare invented the letter a, probably from his first using 
it in these words.’ 

Lex FEDiA, by Pedius the consul, A. U. 710, decreeing banish¬ 
ment against the murderers of Ceesar." 

Lex FEDUC^A, by a tribune, A. U. 640, against incesL’ 

Lex FERSOLONIA, OF Pisulania, that if a quadruped did any 
hurt, the owner should either repair the damage, or give up the 
beast.® 

Lex p«TBWA de ambitu, by a tribune, A. U. 397, that candi¬ 
dates should not go round to fairs and other public meetings, for 
the sake of canvassing.’ 

- de MEXis, by the consuls, A. U. 439, that no one should 

be kept in fetters or in bonds, but for a crime that deserved it, 
and that only till he suffered the punishment due by law: that 
creditors should have a right to attach the goods, and not the 
persons of their debtors,'" 

- de FBODLATu, by a tribune, A, U. 566, that inquiry 

should be made about the money taken or exacted from king 
Antiochus and his subjects, and how much of it had not been 
brought into thd public treasury." 

Lex FRTBEiA, by a tribune, A. U. 668, that mutinous soMiere 
should be decimated, i. e. that every tenth man should be se¬ 
lected by lot for punishment." 

Lex FETRONiA, by a consul, A. U. 813, prohibiting masters 
from compelling their slaves to. fight with wild beasts." 

Lex FiNABiA ANNALis, by a tribune, A. U. 633. What it was 
is uncertain." 

Lex FLAttTiA vel flotia, by a tribune, A. U. 664, that the ju- 
dJces should be chosen both from the senators and equites; and 
some also from the plebeians. By this law each tribe chose an¬ 
nually fifteento be judices for that year, in all 535. Some 
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read quinos creabant: thus making; them the same with the 
OENTCMVIBI.* 

-FLOTIA de tit, Bgrainst violence,‘ 

Lex FOMPBiA de vi, by Pompey, when sole consul, A. U. 
701, that an inquiry should be made about the murder of 
ClodiuB on the Appian way, the burning the senate-house, and 
the attack made On the house of M. Lepidus the interrex.’ 

- de AMBiTu, Bg'ainst bribery and corruption in elections, 

with the infliction of new and severer punishments.* 

By these laws the method of trial was altered, and the length 
of them limited; three days were allowed for the examination 
of witnesses, and the fourth for the sentence; on which the 
accuser was to have two hours only to enforce the charge ; the 
criminal three for his defence. Ihis regulation was cunsidererl 
as a restraint on eloquence." 

Lex poMPEiA judidaria, by the same person ; retaining the 
Aurelian law, but ordaining, that thejudices should be chosen 
from among those of the highest fortune" in the different 
orders." 

- de coMiTiis, that no one should be allowed to stand 

candidate for an office in his absence. In this law Julius Caesar 
was expressly excepted." 

- de repetundis,^ de pom'ct'tlw.’" 

The regulations which Pompey prescribed to the Bithynians 
were also called lex pompbia." 

Lex poMPBiA de civitate, by Cn. Pompeius Strabo, the consul, 
A. U. 665, granting the freedom of the city to the Italians and 
the Oalli Cispadani.'" 

Lex PopiLiA, about choosing the vestal virgins.” 

Lex pOBCiA, by P. Porcius Leeca, a tribune, A. U. 4S4, that 
no one should bind, scourge, or kill a Homan citizen.” 

Lex PUBLiciA, vel Publicia de lusu, against playing for money 
at any game but what required strength, as shooting, running, 
leaping, &c.” 

Lex PUBiiiiiA.” 

Lex PUFiA, by a tribune, that the senate should not be held 
on Comitial days; and that in the month of February, their 
first attention should be paid to the hearing of embassies.” 

Lex guiNCTiA, A. U. 745, about the punishment of those who 
hurt or spoiled the aquaeducts or public reservoirs of water.” 

Lex BMoiA, conferring supreme power on Augustus.” 
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Lex BEMNIA.* 

Leges BsaiiE, laws made by the kings, which are said to hare 
been collected by Papirius, or, os it was anciently written, 
Papisius, soon after the expulsion of Tarquin,^ whence they 
were called jus civile pafibianum ; and some of them, no doubt, 
were copied into the Twelre Tables- 

Lex BHODiA, containing the regulations of the Rhodians con¬ 
cerning naval affairs, which Cicero and Strabo greatly com- 
mend,‘\ supposed to have been adopted by the Romans. But 
this is certain only with respect to one clause, de jactu, abou 
throwing goods overboard in a storm. 

Leges de bephtcndis ; Aciiia, Calpurnia, Cascilia, Cornelia, 
Julia, Junia, Pompeia, Servilia. 

Lex BOBCiA theatfalis, determining the fortune of the equites, 
and appointing them certain seats in the theatre.* By this law 
a certain place in the theatre was assigned to spendthrifts.’ 
The passing of this law occasioned great tumults, which were 
allayed by 'the eloquence of Cicero the consuL’ 

Lea; BDFiiiiA, or more properly decretum, containing the re¬ 
gulations prescribed to the Sicilians by the prEetor Rupilius, 
with the advice of ten ambassadors, according to the decree of 
the senate.’ 

Leges sacbats: : various laws were called by that name, 
chiefly those concerning the tribunes, made on the Mons Sacer, 
because the person who violated them was consecrated to some 
god.'’ There was also a lex sacbata militahib, that the name 
of no soldier should be erased from the muster-roll without his 
own consent. So among the A^ui and Volsci, the Tuscans, the 
Ligures, and particularly the Samnites, among whom those were 
called sacrati milites, who were enlisted by a certain oath, and 
with particular solemnifles.’ 

Lex SATUBA was a law consisting of several distinct particulars 
of a different nature, which ought to have been enacted 
separately.*" 

Lex sCATiNiA, vel Scantinia, de nefanda ventre, by a tribune, 
the year uncertain, against illicit amours. The punishment at 
first was a heavy fine,'* but it was afterwards made capital. 

Lex scBiBONiA, by a tribune, A. U. 601, about restoring the 
Lusitani to freedom.*’ Another, de servitutum usucapimi- 
bus, by a consul under Augustus, A. U. 719, that the right ol 
servitudes should not be acquired by prescription, which seems 
to have been the case in the time of Cicero,*’ 
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Leges behpaoni£, laws proposed by the Gracchi.' 

1. Tib. bbacchi aqbaaia, by Tib. Gracchus^ A. U. 630, that 
<10 one should possess more than 600 acres of land; and that 
three commissioners should be appointed to divide among the 
poorer people what any one had above that extent.'^ 

-de civiTATB iTALiB DANDA, that the freedom of the state 

should be given to all the Italians.^ 

-de H.£aBoiTATB ATTALi, that the money which Attains 

had left to the Human people, should be divided among those 
citizens who got lands, to purchase the instruments of husban¬ 
dry. These laws excited great commotions, and brought de¬ 
struction on the author of them. Of course they were not put 
in execution.* 

3. C. qbacchi frdmbntahia, a. U. 628, that com should be 
given to the poor people at a triens and a semis, or at of an 
AS, a modiiis or peck; and that money should be advanced from 
the public treasury to purchase com for that purpose. The gra¬ 
naries in which this corn was kept were called horbea sempro- 

NIA.* 

Note. A triens and semis are put for a dextans, because the 
Romans bad not a coin of the value of a iextans. 

- de FROviHCiiB, that the provinces should be appointed 

for the consuls every year before their election.^ 

- de CAPiTB civiuM, that sentence should not be passed on 

the life of a Roman citizen without the order of the people.’ 

- de MAsisTBATiBus, that whoever was deprived of his 

office by the people, should ever after be incapable of enjoying 
any other.^ 

-JuniciARiA, that the judices should be chosen from 

among the equites, and not from the senators as formerly." 

-Against corruption in the judices.'" Sylla afterwards 

included this in his law defaho, 

- de CBNTcRiis EVOGANDiB, that it should be determined by 

lot in wbat order the centuries should vote." 

- de MiUTiBus, that clothes should be afforded to soldiers 

by the public, and that no deduction should be made on that 
account from their pay; also, that no one should be forced to 
enlist below the age of seventeen.*" 

_ — de viis HONiENniB, about paving and measuring the pub> 
lie roads, making bridges, placing milestones, and, at smaller 
distances, stones to help travellers to mount their horses, fur it 
appears the ancient Homans did not use stirrups; and there 
were wooden horses placed in the Campus Martius, where the 
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vouth might be trained to mount and dismount readily. Thus 
Virgil, vorpora saltu subjtciml in equos} 

Caius Gracchus diet introduced the custom of walking or 
moving about while haranguing the people, and of exposing 
the right arm bare, whicli the ancient fiomans, as the Greeks, 
used to keep within their robe.^ 

Lex BEMPBONiA dg fimorc, by a tribune, long before the time 
of the Gracchi, A. U. 560, that the interest of money should be 
regulated by the same laws among the allies and Latins, as 
among Roman citizens. The cause of this law was, to check 
the fraud of usurers, who lent their money in the name of the 
allies,^ at higher interest than was allowed at Rome. 

Lex BEBTiLiA AQBAiiiA, by P. ServiliuB Rullus, a tribune, 
A. U. 690, that ten commisBioners should be created with 
absolute power for five years, over all the revenues of the re¬ 
public ; to buy and sell what lands they thought fit, at what 
price and front whom they chose, to distribute them at pleasure 
to the citizens, to settle new colonies wherever they judged 
proper, and particularly in Campania, kc. But this^ law was 
prevented from being passed by the eloquence of Cicero the 
consul.* 

- de civiTATB, by C^ Servilius Glaucia, a prEetor, A. U, 653, 

that if any of the Latin allies accused a Roman senator, and 
got him imndemned, he should obtain the same place among 
the citizens which the criminal had held.* 

- de BEPETusDis, by the same person, ordaining severer 

penalties than formerly against extortion, and that the defend¬ 
ant should have a second hearing.* 

-sEHViLiA JvniciARiA, by Q. Servilius Coepio, A. U. 647, 

that the right of judging, which had been exercised by the 
equites alone for seventeen years, according to the Semnronian 
law, should be shared between the senatois and equites.^ 

Lex siciNiA, by a tribune, A. U. 662, that no one should 
contradict or interrupt a tribune while speaking to the people.* 
Lex BiLiA, by a tribune, about weights and measures.* 

Lex BiLVANi et CARBONis, by two tribunes, A. U. 664, that 
whoever was admitted as a citizen by any of the confederate 
states, if he had a house in Italy when the law was pa^d, and 
gave in his name to the prmtor,’* within sixty days, he should 
enjoy all the rights of a Roman citizen.*' 

Lex suLPiciA bempromia, by the consuls, A. U. 449, that no 
one should dedicate a temple or altar without the order of the 
senate, or a majority of the tribunes.** 
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Lex svLPiciA, by a consul, A. U. 5S3, ordering war to.be pro* 
claimed on Philip king of Macedon.' 

Leffes sonPict£ de ere alieno, by the tribune, Seir, Sulpicius, 
A. [J. 66S, that no senator should contract debt above 2000 
denarii: that the exiles who had not been allowed a trial, 
should be recalled; that the Italian allies, who had obtained the 
right of citizens, and had been formed into eight new tribes, 
should be distributed through the thirty-five old tribes: also, 
that the manumitted slaves “ who used formerly to vote only in 
the four city tribes, mi^ht vote in all the tribes : that the com¬ 
mand of the war against Mithridates should be taken from 
Sylla, and given to Marius;^ 

But these laws were soon abrogated by Sylla, who, returning 
to Rome with his army from Campania, forced Marius and 
Sulpicius, with their adherents, to fly from the city. Sulpicius, 
being betrayed by a slave, was brought back and slain. Sylla 
rewarded the slave with his liberty, according to promise; but 
immediately after ordered him to be thrown from the Tarpeiaa 
rock for betraying his master.* 

Lepes soMPTOABis; (krchia, Fonnia, Didia, Licinia, Cornelia, 
Aimilia, Antia, Julia. 

leffes TABEiiiiARLB, foDT in number,’ 

Lex TAiiABiA, against playing at dice at entertainments,’ 

Lex TEBEMTtA et CASSIA/rumenfaruz.' 

Lex TERENTuiA, by a tribune, A. U. 291, about limiting the 
powers of the consuls. It did not pass ; but after great conten¬ 
tions gave cause to the creation of the decemviri.’ 

Leffee testamentabis ; Cornelia, Furia, Voconio. 

Lex TRORiA de vectiffalibus, by a tribune, A. U. 646, that no 
one should pay any rent to the people for the public lands in 
Italy which be possessed.’ It also contained certain regulations 
about pasturage. But Appian gives a different account of this 
law.” 

Lex TiTiA de queetoribue, by a tribune, as some think, A. U. 
44B, about doubling the number of qusestors, and that they 
should determine their provinces by lot?^ 

- de MCNEamns, against receiving money or presents for 

pleading.” 

- asbabu : whet it was is not known.” 

- de nusv, similar to the Fublician law. 

- de TDTOBmui, A. U. 722, the same with the Julian law, 

and, as some think, one and the same law.” 
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hex TBsaoNiA, by a tribune, A. IT. 698, assigning provinces 
to the consols for fire years: Spain to Ponpey; Syria and the 
Parthian war to Crassus; and prolonging Cffisar’s command in 
Gaul for an e^ual time. Cato, for opposing this law, was led to 
prison. According to Dio, he was only dragged from the 
assembly.* 

- de TRiBUNis, A. U. 305.^ 

Lex TBiBUNiTiA, either a law proposed by a tribune, or the 
law restoring their power,^ 

Lex TBivMFHALis, that no one should triumph who had not 
killed 5000 of the enemy in one battle.* 

Lex TVLLiA de ambitv, by Cicero, when consul, A. U> 690, 
adding to the former punishments against bribery, banishment 
for ten years ; and, that no one should exhibit shows of gladia¬ 
tors for two years before he stood candidate for ao office, unless 
that task was impitsed on him by the testament of a friend.* 

- de iiEOATioNB LiBBBA, limiting the continuance of it to a 

year." 

Lex VALBRiA de provocatione,'' 

- de FORMiAHis, A. U. 363, about giving the people of For- 

miae the right of voting," 

—— de STLLA, by L. Valerius Flaccns, interrex, A. U. 671, 
creating Sylla dictator, and ratifying all his acts; which Cicero 
calls the most unjust of all laws." 

- de guADBANTE, by L. Valerius Flaccus, consul, A. U, 667, 

that debtors should be discharged on paying one-fourth of their 
debts.’" 

Lex VALERIA HOBATiA de tributii comitiia ; de tribunis, against 
hurting a tribune.” 

Lex vABiA, by a tribune, A. U. 662, that inquiry should be 
made about those by whose meant or advice the Italian allies 
had taken np arms against the Roman people.’" 

Lex VATiNiA de pbovinciib.’" 

- de alternis consiliie rejiciendis, that, in a trial for ex¬ 
tortion, both the defendant and accuser might for once reject 
ell the judices or jury; whereas formerly they could reject only 
a few, whose places the praetor supplied by a new choice.’* 

— de coLONis, that Caesar should plant a colony at Novoco- 
mum in Cisalpine Gaul.” 

Lepee de vi, Plotia, Lutatia, et Julia, 

Lex viARiA, de viis mcniebdib, by C. Curio, a tribune, A. U. 
703, somewhat similar to the Agrarian law of Kullus. By this 
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law there seems to have been a tax imposed on carriagfes and 
horses.* 

Lex VU.LU ANNALIS.^ 

Lex vocoNiA de ksreditatibus muiierunij by a tribune, A. U. 
394, that no one should make a woman his heir,^ nor leave to 
any one by way of legacy more than to his heir or heirs.* But 
this law is supposed to have referred chiefly to those who were 
rich,* to prevent the extinction of opulent families. 

Various arts were used to elude this law. Sometimes one left 
his fortune in trust to a friend, who should give it to a daughter 
or other female relation ; but his friend could not be forced to 
do so, unless he inclined.. The law itself, however, like many 
others, on account of its severity, fell into disuse.* 

These are almost all the Roman laws mentioned in the clas¬ 
sics. Augustus, having become sole master of the empire, con¬ 
tinued at first to enact laws in the ancient form, which were so 
many vestiges of expiring liberty,* as Tacitus calls them: but 
he afterwards, by the advice of Meecenas, gradually introduced 
the custom of giving the force of laws to the decrees of the 
senate, and even to bis own edicts,* His successors improved 
upon this example. 'Hie ancient manner of passing laws came 
to be entirely dropped. The decrees of the senate, indeed, for 
form’s sake, continued for a considerable time to be published ; 
but at last these also were laid aside, and every thing was done 
according to the will of the prince. 

The emperors ordained laws—1. By their answers to the ap¬ 
plications made to them at home or from the provinces.* 

-2. By their decrees in judgment or sentences in court,’* 

which were either intbrcocvtort, i. e. such as related to any in¬ 
cidental point.of law which might occur in the process; or nasi- 
NiTivB, i. e.'siich as determiued upon the merits of the cause 
itself, and the whole question. 

-3. By theif occasional ordinances,” and by their instruc¬ 
tions ** to their lieutenants and officers. 

These constitutions were either general, respecting the 
public at large; or special, relating to one person only, and 
therefore properly called raivUiXeiA, privileges; but in a sense 
different from what it was used in under the republic.’* 

The three great sources, therefore, of Roman jurisprudence 
were the laws?* proMrly so called, the decrees of the senate,” 
and the edicte of uie prince,” 'To these may be added the 
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edicts of th mngistrates, chiefly the prsetors, called job hono¬ 
rarium,^ the opinions of learned lawyers/ and custom or long 
usage.® 

The titles and heads of laws, as the titles and beginnings of 
books/ used to be written with vermilionhence, robrica is 
put for the civil law; thus, rubrica vetavit, the laws have for¬ 
bidden.® 

The constitutions of the emperors were collected by different 
lawyers. The chief of these were Gregory and Hermogenes, 
who flourished under Constantine. Their collections were 
called CODEX oresoriands and codex hermoqbniands. But these 
books were composed only by private persons. The first col¬ 
lection made by public authority was that of the emperor 
Theodosius the younger, published A. C. 439, and called codex 
THE oDOSiANOS. But it Only contained the imperial constitutions 
from Constantine to his own time, for little more than a hundred 


years. 

It was the emperor Justinian that first reduced the Roman 
law into a certain order. For this purpose, he employed the 
assistance of the most eminent lawyers in the empire, at the 
head of whom was trihonian. 

.Tustinian first published a collection of the imperial consti¬ 
tutions, A. C. S2U, called codex jubtiniakus. 

Then he ordered a collection to be made of every thing timt 
was useful in the writings of the lawyers before his time, which 
are said to have amounted to 2000 volumes. This work was 


executed by Tribonian, and sixteen associates, in three years, 
although they had been allowed ten years to finish it. It was 
published, A. C. 533, under the title of Digests or Pandects.’ 
It is sometimes called, in the singular, the Digest or Pandect. 

The same year were published the elements or first principles 
of the Roman law, composed by three men, Tribonian, Theo- 
philus, and Dorotheus, and called the Institutes.® This book 
was published before the Pandects, although it was composed 
after them. 

As the first code did not appear sufficiently complete, ond 
Contained several things inconsistent with the Pandetls, Tri¬ 
bonian and other four men were employed to correct it A 
new code, therefore, was published, xvi KbL Dec. 534, called 
CODEX REPETiTX FRfLBCTioNis, and the former code declared to 
be of no fhrther authority. Hius in six years was completed 
what is called corpus juris, the body of Roman law. 


1 Jut bpoonniUB, bn u 
102 . 

8 ■uoiorltaBYBlreiMii* 
•• prudantom nl ju-ia 
D''QBoltorara, CiAi muTv 
18. Cm. 84. 

9 Bonnatadu vel nua 
in^nun, Gali. a|. 16. 


4 Or. Trial, is ?• Mart. 1. a. Joa elriit, Irana* lege rebraa IsaJoraB 

III. 6. lularunt, QiiIb. 8* lagaii Sal. lir. 198,— 
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But when new question* Brose, not contained in any of the 
aboTS-mentioned book*, new decisions became necessary to 
supply what was wanting:, or correct what was erroneous 
These were afterwards published, under the title of Noreli,* 
not only by Justinian, but also by some of the silbceeding em> 
peror*. So that the Corpus Juris Romani Civilis is made up oi 
these books, the Institutes, Pandects, or Digests, Code, and 
Novels. 

The Institutes are divided into four books; each book into 
several titles or chapters; and each title into para^aphs (^), 
of which the first is not numbered; thus, Inst. lib. i. tit x. 
princip. or, more shortly, I. 1. 10. pr. So, Inst I. i. tit x. 
9 2.-or, I. 1. 10. 2. 

The Pandects are divided into fifty books; each book into 
several titles ; each title ipto several laws, which are distin¬ 
guished by numbers; and sometimes one law into beginning 
(princ, for principium) and paragraphs; thus, D, 1. 1. 5., i. e. 
Digest, first book, first title, fifth law. If the law is divided 
into paragraphs, a fourth number must be added; thus, D. 48. 
5. 13. pr., or, 48. S. 15. 13, 3. Sometimes the first word of the 
law, not the number, is cited. The Pandects are often marked 
by a double/; thus, ff. 

The Code is cited in the same manner as the Pandects, by 
book, title, and law: the Novels by their number, the chapters 
of that number, and the paragraphs, if any; as, Nov. 115, c, 3. 

The Justinian code of law was universally received through 
the Homan world. It flourished in the east until the taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks, A. D. 1453. In the west it 
was, in a great measure, suppressed by the irruption of the 
barbarous nations, till it was revived in Italy in the 12th cen¬ 
tury by iHNEBius, who had studied at Constantinople, and 
opened a school at Bologna, under the auspices of Frederic I., 
emperor of Germany. He was attended by an incredible num¬ 
ber of students from all parts, who propagated the knowledge of 
the Roman civil law through most countries of Europe ; v^ere 
it still continues to be of great authority in courts of justice, 
and seems to promise, at least in point of legislation, the fulfil, 
ment of the famous prediction of the ancient Homans coocerr. 
ing the eternity of their empire, 

JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROMANS. 

Tbb judicial proceedings’ of the Romans were either private or 
pubhc^ or, as we express it, civil or criminal. 


I amretla, Ml ooBfltlto* 8 Jadic U ." oaiiU Jail* ran contruranUnim ficionuR eftnMraprrw 
tloRNs oU Rut (Uifcrihwdiv Rttt puniudorain ouJlU sant, Cki. Cno. 'U 
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1. JUDICIA PRIVATA, CIVIL TRIALS, 

JuDiciA primta, or'civil trials, were concerning private causes 
or differences between private persons. In these at first the 
kings presided, then the consuls, the military tribunes and de¬ 
cemviri ; but, after the year 3S9, the pretor urbanus and psre- 
prinus} 

The judicial power of the prsetor urbanua and peregrinus was 
properly called jcbisdictio,^ and of the prsslors who presided at 
criminal trials, gu,^Tio.‘‘ 

The praetor mi|^t be applied to * on all court days; ° but on 
certain days be attended only to petitions or requests;" so tlie 
consuls, and on others, to the examination of causes.' 

On court-days, early in the morning, the praetor went to the 
forum, and there, being seated on his tribunal, ordered an ae- 
census to call out to the people around that it was the third 
hour; and that w'hoevei had any cause° might bring it before 
him. But this could only be done by a certain form, 

I. VOOATIO IN JUS, OR SUMMONING TO OOUHT. 

If a person had a quarrel with any one, he first tried to make it 
up" in private.'" If the matter could not be settled in this 
manner, the plaintiff'" ordered his adversary to go witli him 
before the prsetor,'® by saying, in jus vocd te : in jus eaiios ; in 

JUS VENI : SEgUEBE AD TDIBUNAL : IN JUS AMBUUA, or the like.'® If 

he refused, the prosecutor took some one present to witness, by 
saying, licet antestabi ? May I take you to witness ? If tlie 
person consented, he offered the tip of his ear,'® wliich the pro¬ 
secutor touched.'' Then the plaintiff might drag the defendant" 
to court by force,” in any way, even by the new,'" according to 
the law of the Twelve Tables; si calvitue'® pbdemve stbuit,*“ 
MANUM BNDO JACITO, injicito, But worthless persons, as thieves, 
robbens, &c., might be dragged before a judge without this for¬ 
mality.*' 

By the law of the Twelve Tables none were excused from 
appearing in court; not even the aged, the sickly, and infirm. 
If they could not walk, they were furnished with an open car- 
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riagB.' Bttt afterwards this was altered, and various persons 
were exempted; as, magistrates, those absent on account of the 
state, also matrons, boys and girls under age, &c.‘ 

It was likewise unlawful to force any person to court from his 
own house, because a man’s house was esteemed his sanctuary.’ 
But if any one lurked at home to elude a prosecution,^ he was 
summoned* three times, with an interval of ten days between 
each summons, by the mice of a herald, or by letters, or by the 
edict of the praetor; and if he still did not appear,* the prose¬ 
cutor was put in possession of his effects.* 

If the person cited found' security, be was let go : si enbiet 
(si autem sit, so. aliquis,') qui iu jus vocatdm vinoicit, (vindica- 
verit, shall be surety for nis appearance,) suttito, let him go. 

If he made up the matter by the way (endo via), the process 
was dropped. Hence may be explained the words of our Savi¬ 
our, Matt. V. 25. Luke xii. 56. ' 

II, POSTUIiATIO ACTIONIi, REQUEBTINQ A WRIT, AND 
OIVINa BAII.. 

If no private agreement could be made, both parties went before 
the praetor. Then the plaintiff pronosed the action ’ which he 
intended to bring against the defendant,* and demanded a writ'* 
from the preetor for that purpose. For there were certain 
forms," or set wordsj® necessary to be used in every cause.** 
At the same time the defendant requested that an advocate or 
lawyer might be given him, to assist him with his counsel, 

There were several actions competent for the same thing. 
The prosecutor chose which he pleased, and the praetor usually 
granted it," but he might also refuse it. 

The plaintiff, having obtained a writ from the praetor, offered 
it to the defendant, or dictated to him the words. This writ it 
was unlawful to changre.** 

The greatest caution was requisite in draiving up the writ ** 
for if there was a mistake in one word, the whole cause was 
lost" Hence scaiBERB vel sdbscbibebb dicam alieui vel im- 
pingere, to bring an action against one, or mm aliquo JuniciuM 

SOUSCBIBBRE, B1 BOBMUI.AM INTBKDERB. But DICAH Vel dtCOS 
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sortiri, i. e.judices dare sortitione, qui causam coffnoscant, to 
appoint judices to jud^ of cauies.‘ 

A person skilled only in framing writs and the like, is called 
by Cicero, LBavLEiuB,^ and by Qainctilian, 7orhiilahiiis. He 
attended on the advocates, to suggest to them the laws and 
forms; as those called pbasmatioi did among the Greeks,^ and 
as agents do among us. 

Then the plaintiff required that the defendant should give 
bail for his appearance in court* on a certain day, which was 
usually the tWd day after.* And thus he was said vadabi 
RBura," This was also done in a set form prescribed by a law¬ 
yer, who was said vadimonium concipebb.* 

The defendant was said vades dabb, vel vadimonium pbomit- 
TBKB. If he did not find boil, he was obliged to go to prison.* 
The prastor sometimes put off the hearing of the cause to a more 
distant day.* But the parties’* chiefly were said vadimonium 
DiFFEBBB cum oliquo, to put off the day of the trial. Rea ease in 
vadimonium ceepit, began to be litigated.” 

In the mean time the defendant sometimes made up** the 
matter privately with the plaintiff, and the action was dropped.’* 
In which case the plaintiff was said decidiase vel pactionem 
feciase cum reo, judicio ream absolvisae vel lihetaase, life con- 
teatata vel judicio conslifuto, after the lawsuit was begun; and 
the defendant, litem redemiaae, after receiving security from the 
plaintiff'* that no further demands were to be mad# upon him.” 
If a person was unable or unwilling to carry on a lawsuit, he 
was said non fosse vel nolle pnosBgui, vel bxfbbiri, sc. jua vel 
jure, rel jure swamo.'* 

VVhen the day came, if either party when cited was not pre¬ 
sent, without a valid excuse,” he lost his cause. If the defend¬ 
ant was absent, he was said deseberb vadimonium, and the ' 
prator put the plaintiff in possession of his effects.'* 

If the defendant was present, he was said vadimonium sistere 
vel osiBE. When cited, he said, Ubi tu es, qui me vadatus be P 
UbI tu es, qui me CITASTI P £cCE me TIBI SISTO, TU CONTRA ET TB 
MiHi sisTE. The plaintiff answered, Adsum. Then the defend¬ 
ant said. Quid ais ? The plaintiff said, Aio fundum, quem 
possides, heum esse; vel aio tb mimi oarb, eacebb, opobtere, or 
the like.'* This was called intbntio actionis, and varied ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the action. 
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III. DIFFERENT KINDS OF ACTIONS. 

Action) were either real, personal, or mixed, 

1. A real action ’ was for obtainine a thins to which one had 
a real right,’ but which was possessedliy anotlier.’ 

2. A personal action* was against a person for doing or 
giving something, which he was bound to do or give, by reason 
of a contract, or of some wTong done by him to »e plaintiff. 

3. A mixed action was both for a thing, and for certain per¬ 
sonal protestations. 

1, KBAl. ACTIONS. 

Actions for a thing, or real actions, were either civil, arising 
from some law,‘ or FasToniAN, depending on the ^dict of the 
prffitor. 

Actiones FHfiTORiA Were remedies granted by the prastor for 
rendering an equitable right effectual, for which there was no 
adequate remedy granted by the statute or common law. 

A civil action for a thing’ was called vindicatio ; and the 
person who raised it vinoex. But this action could not be 
brought, unless it was previously ascertained who ought to be 
tile possessor. If this was contested, it was called lib vinoicia- 
RUM, and the praetor determined the matter by an interdict.’ 

If the question was about a slave, the person who claimed the 
possession of him, laying hands on the slave,’ before the praetor, 

said, HDNC HDMIKSM EX JURE BHIRITIUK MEUM ESSE AIO, EJUSQUE 

viNDiciAS, i, e. potsesgimem, Mini dari fostula.’ If the other 
was silent, or yielded his right,” the prsetor adjudged the slave 
to the person who daimed him," that is, he decreed to him the 
• possession, till it was determined who should be the proprietor 
of the slave.” But if the other person also claimed possession,” 
then the prcetor pronounced an interdict,” gui nec vi, nec clam, 

NEC FRECARIO FOBSIDBT, Et VINDICIAS DABO. 

The laying on of hands” was the usual mode of claiming the 
property of any person, to which frequent allusion is made in 
the classics.” 

In disputes of this kind,” the presumption always was in fa¬ 
vour of the possessor, according to tlie law of the Twelve Tables, 
■I gui IN JURE MANUM coNSEHUNT, L 6. ofud judicBm dUceptant, 

SECUNDUM EUH gUI FOBSIDBT, VINDICIAS DATO.” 
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But in an action concerning liberty, the prastor always de¬ 
creed possession in farour of freedom,* and Appius, the decem- 
rir, by doing the contrary,* by decreeing that Virginia should 
be given up into the hands of M. Claudius, his client, who 
claimed her, and not to her father, who was present, brought 
destruction on himself and his colleagues.* 

Whoever claimed a slave to be free * was said eom tiBERAi,! 
CAUSA MANO AssEBEBE; * but if he claimed a free person to be a 
slave, he was said in servitctem assbbebe; and hence was call¬ 
ed AssEBTOB. Hence, hwc (sc. prmsentia gaudia) utraque mam, 
complexuque assers toto ; * assebo, for affirmo, or assevero, is 
used only by later writers. 

The expression manvm conserebe, to fight hand to hand, is 
taken from war, of which the conflict between the two parties 
was a representation. Hence vinoicia, i. e. injectio vel correptio 
manus in re pneienti, was called via civilis et futucarM The 
two parties are said to have crossed two rods * before the prastor, 
as if in fighting, and the vanquished party to have given up his 
rod to his antagonist Whence some conjecture that the first 
Romans determined their disputes with the point of their swords. 

Others think that vindicia was a rod,* which the two parties*' 
broke in their fray or mock fight before the preetor (as a straw** 
used anciently to be broken in making stipulations),*' the conse¬ 
quence of which was, that one of the parties might say, that he 
had been ousted or deprived of possession ** by the other, and 
therefore claim to be restored by a decree *' of the preetor. 

If the question was about a farm, a house, or the like, the 
preetor anciently went with the parties*' to the place, and gave 
possession ** to which of them he thought proper. But from the 
increase of business this soon became impracticable ; and then 
the parties called one another from court** to the spot,** to a 
farm, fur instance, and brought from thence a turf,*' which was 
also called vinoici.s, and contested about it as about the whole 
farm. It was delivered to the person to whom the praetor ad¬ 
judged the possession." 

But this custom also was dropped, and the lawyers devised a 
new form of process in suing for possession, which Cicero plea¬ 
santly ridicules.'* The plaintiff** thus addressed the defendant; ** 

rUNDCS gul BST IN AORO, QUl BABINDS VOCATUR, BOM EBO EX SORE 
gOIRITIOH hbdm bsbe aio, inob boo tb ex jorb manu consbrtvm 
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(to contend according to law) voco. If the defendant yielded, 
the prietor adjudged possession to the plaintiff*. If not, the de¬ 
fendant thus answered the plaintiff, unde tu me ex jure manum 
coNsEBTuM vocASTi, iNDE iBi BOO TE B.EVOCO. Then the prKtor 
repeated his set form,' utbisque, sufebstitibus fbsssentibus, i. e. 
teatibus prmseniibus (before witnesses), istam viam dico. Inite 
viAM. Immediately they both set out, as if to go to the form, to 
fetch a turf, accompanied by a lawyer to direct them.‘ Than 
tlie praetor said, bedite viam ; upon which they returned. If it 
appeared that one of the parties had been dispossessed by the 
other through force, the praetor thus decreed, unde tu illum 

DEJECISTI, COM NEC VI, NEC CLAM, NEC FBECABIO POSSIDERET, EO IL- 

lUM RESTiTUAB JUBEO. If not, he thus decreed, uti nunc possi¬ 
detis, &C. ITA FOSBIDEATIS. VIM FIERI VETO. 

The possessor being thus ascertained, then the action about 
the right of property ^commenced. The person ousted or outed * 
first asked the defendant if he was the lawful possessor.^ Then 
he claimed his right, and in the meantime required that thepos- 
MBBor should give secuTitv,° not to do any damage to the suBjcct 
in question,' by cutting down trees, or demolishing buildings, 
&C., in which case the plaintiff was said per fr.bdbb, v. -em, vei 
pro prmde litis vinoiciabum satis accipere." If the defendant 
did not give security, the possession was transferred to the plain- 
tilT, provided ha gave security. 

A sum of money also used to be deposited by both parties, 
called sacbamentom, which fell to the gaining party atW tiie 
cause was determined,' or a stipulation was made about the pay¬ 
ment of a certain sum, called sponsio. The plaintiff said, quan- 

DO NEOAB BONO FUNDDM ESSE MBUM, SACRAMENTO TK QUINQOAQENARIO 

FHovoco. Sfondbsne qoinoentos, sc. nummos vel asses, si mkus 
EST? i. e. si meum esse probavero. The defendant said, spondeo 
guiNUEHTOS, si tuus SIT. Then the defendant required a corres¬ 
pondent stipulation from the plaintiff," thus, et tu sfondbsne 
guiNUENTos, Ni Tffus SIT ? i. 6. SI pTobaveTO tuum non esse. Then 
Ae plaintiff*said, sponoko, ni meub bit. Either party lost his cause 
if he refused to give this promise, or to deposit the money required. 

Festus says this money was called saobambntum, because it 
used to be expended on sacred rites; but others, because it 
served as an oath," to convince the judges that the lawsuit was 
not undertaken without cause, and thus checked wanton Utiga- 
tion. Hence it was called pibnub bponsionis." And hence pip- 
iiore contendere, et Sacramento, is the same." 
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Sacramentum is sometimes put for the suit or cause itself,’ 
sacramentim in libertatem, i. e. causa et vindiciiB libertatia, the 
claim of liberty. So sfonsionem facehe, to raise a lawsuit; 
sponsions lacessere, certare, vincere, and also viTicere sponsionem, 
or Judicium, to prevail in the cause; condemnari sponsionis, to 
lose the cause; sponsiones, i. e. causes, prohibites Judicari, 
causes not allowed to be tried.‘ 

The plaintiff was said Sacramento vel sponsions prococare, 
rogare, qucsrere, el stipulari. The defendant, contendere ex 
vrovocatione vel Sacramento, el restipulari.^ 

The same form was used in claiming an inheritance,* in claim¬ 
ing servitudes, &c. But, in the lost, the action might be ex¬ 
pressed both afHrmatively and negatively; thus, aid, jus esse 
vel NON ESSE. Hence it was called'actio confebsoria et nesa- 

TOMA, 

2, FEBSONAL ACTIONS. 

Personal actions, called also condictionbs, were very nume¬ 
rous. They arose from some contract,*or injury done ; and re¬ 
quired that a person should do or give certain things, or suffer 
a certain punishment 

Actions from contracts or obligations were about buying and 
selling i * about letting and hiring ; ° about a commission; ’ 
partnership; * a deposite; * a loan ; a pawn or pledge ; ” a 
wife’s fortune ; a stipulation,’^ which took place almost in all 
bargains, and was made in this form: —An bpondes ? Spondeo : 
An dabis ? Dabo : An fbomittis ? promitto, vel repromitto, &c.’* 

When the seller set a price on a thing, he was said indicare ; 
thus, indica, fao FBBTiuM, and the buyer, when he offered a 
price, LiCERi, i. e. rogare quo pretio liceret auferre}* At an 
auction, the person who bade’° held up his forefinger; ” hence 
digito liceri. The buyer asked, bcanti licet, sc. habere vel 
auferre. ’The seller answered, decern nummis licet, or the like.’^ 
Thus some explain dt Drusi hortis, quanti Ucuisse (sc. .eas 
emere), tu scriois audieram: sed quanti quasUi, bene emitur quod 
necesse But most here take licere in a passive sense, to be 
valued or appraised; quanti quanti, sc. iicent, at whatever 
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pric«.^ So veniburU quigui licebtad (whoever shall be appraised, 
or exposed to sale, shall be sold) presenti pecunia, for ready 
money.“ Vniug assis non mguam prelio pluris licuisst, noiante 
judice quo nosti populo, was never reckoned worth more than 
the value of one as, in the estimation of the people, &c.^ 

In verbal bargains or stipulations there were certain fixed 
forms* usually observed between the two parties. The per¬ 
son who required the promise or obligation, stifulatob,’ 
asked ° him who was to give the obligation,'' before witnes¬ 
ses, if he would do or give a certain thing; and the other 
always answered in correspondent words: thus, an dabis P 
Dabo vel JOABiTUR. An sfondes i Sfondbo. Any material change 
or addition in the answer rendered it of no effect. The 
person who required the promise was said to be beds stifu- 
LANoi; he who gave it, bevs fbomittendi. Sometimes an oath 
was interposed,* and, for the sake of greater security,* there 
was a second person, who required the promise or obligation to 
be repeated to him, therefore called astifolatob,'* and another, 
who joined in giving it,*ADFB0Miss0B. Fide jdssob vel sfonsob, 
a surety, who said, et eqo sfonoeo idem hoc, or the like. 
Hence, astipulari irato consult, to humour or assist'* The per¬ 
son who promised, in bis turn usually asked a corresponoent 
obligation, which was called bestifuiiatio ; both acts were 
called sFONsio. 

Nothing of importance was transacted among the Romani 
without the rogatio, or asking a question, and a correspondent 
answer : hence intebboqatio for stipddatio. Thus also laws 
were passed; the magistrate asked, boqabat, and the people 
answered, dti bosas, sc. voltmus}^ 

The form of mancifatio, or mancipium, per ces et libram, was 
sometimes added to the stifdlatio.'* 

A stipulation could only take place between those who were 
present But if it was expressed in a writing,'* simply that a 
person had promised, it was supposed that every thing requisite 
in a stipulation had been observed,'* 

In buying and selling, in giving or taking a lease,'’' or the 
like, the bargain was finished by the simple consent of the par¬ 
ties ; hence uiese contracts were called consensuales. He who 
gave a wrong account of a thing to be disposed of, was bound to 
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mnke up the damage. An earnest penny was sometimes 
given, not to confirm, but to prove the obligation.^ But in all 
important contracts, bonds,^ formally written out, signed, and 
sealed, were mutually exchanged between the parties. Thus 
Augustus and Antony ratified their agreement about the parti¬ 
tion of the Roman provinces, after the overthrow of Brutus and 
Cassius at Philippi, by giving and taking reciprocally written 
obligations.* A difference having afterwards arisen between 
Cmsar, and Fulvia the wife of Antony, and Lucius his brother, 
who managed the affairs of Antony in Italy, an appeal was 
made by (Jeesar to the disbanded veterans; who, haring assem¬ 
bled in the capitol, constituted themselves judges in the cause, 
and appointed a day for determining it at Gabii. Augustus 
appeared in his defence; but Fulvia and L. Antonius, having 
failed to come, although they had promised, were condemned 
in their absence; and, in confirmation of the sentence, war 
was declared against them, which terminated in their defeat, 
and finally in the destruction of Antony.* In like manner, the 
articles of agreement between Augustus, Antony, and Sex. 
Pompeius, were written out in the form of a contract, and com¬ 
mitted to the charge of the vestal virgins. They were farther 
confirmed by the parties joining their right hands, and em¬ 
bracing one another. But Augustus, says Dio, no longer ob¬ 
served this agreement, than till lie found a pretext for violating 
it.® 

When one sued another upon a written obligation, he was 
said agere cum eo ex sYNanAPKA,^ 

Actions concerning bargains or obligations are usually named 
ACTioNBs empti, venditi, locati vel ex lueato, conducti vel ex con- 
ducto, mandati, &c. They were brought ® in this manner:— 
The plaintiff said, aio tb hihi mdtui cohmodati, depositi 

NOMINE, DARE CENTUM OPDRTBBB ; AID TE MIHI EX BTIFOLATU, 

LOCATO, DARE PACERE opoRTEEE. The defendant either denied 
the charge, or made exceptions to it, or defences® that is, he 
admitted part of the charge, hut not the whole ; thus, nebo mb 

TIBI EX STIPULATO CENTUM DARE OPOHTE&E, NISI gUOD MSTU, DOLO, 
ERRORE ADDUCTUS SFOFONDI, Vel NISI QUOD MINOR XXV ANNIS 

sPOFONDi. Then followed the sfonsio, if the defendant denied, 

NI DARE FACERE DEBBAT J and the RESTIFULATIO, SI DARE FACERB 

oEBEAT; but if he excepted, the sporuio was, ni ddlo adductui 
spofonderit; and the reetipulatio si dolo adddctuU sfopon- 
DERIT.*® 

An exception was expressed by these words, si non, ac si 
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NON, AVT SI, ACT NISI, NISI QUOD, EXTRA gOAM 81 . If the plaintiff 
nnsivered the defendant’s exception, it was c^ed retcicatio ; 
and if the defendant answered him, it was called duflicatio. It 
sometimes proceeded to a triflicatio and guADRUPLiCATio. The 
exceptions and replies used to be included in the sponsio.' 

IV hen the contract was not marked by a particular name, the 
action was called actio prsschiptis verbis, actio incerta vel in> 
certi; and the writ‘ was not composed by the praetor, but the 
words were prescribed by a lawyer.® 

Actions were sometimes brought against a person on account 
of the contracts of others, and were called a($ectilia qualitatis. 

As the Homans esteemed trade and merchandise dishonour¬ 
able, especially if not extensive,^ instead of keeping shops 
themselves, they employed slaves, freedmen, or hirelings, to 
trade on their account,’ who were called institores ; ’ and ac¬ 
tions broup;ht against the trader,’ or against the employer,® on 
account ot the trader’s transactions, were called actiones insti- 

TORI£. 

In like manner, a person who sent a ship to sea at his own 
risk,® and received all the profits,’® whether he was the proprie¬ 
tor “ of the ship, or hired it,’® whether he commanded the ship 
himself,” or employed a slave or any other person for that pur- 

S ose ’* was called navis bzbrcitor; and an action lay against 
im ” for the contracts made by the master of the ship, as well 
as by himself, called actio exebcitoria. 

An action lay against a father or master of a family, for the 
contracts made by his son or slave, called actio de pecclio or 
actio DE in REM VERSO, if the contract of the slave had turned to 
his master’s profit; or actio jusbu, if the contract bad been made 
by the master’s order. 

But the father or master was bound to make restitution, not 
to the entire amount of the contract,” but to the extent of the 
peciUium, and the profit which he had received. 

If the master did not justly distribute the goods of the slave 
among his creditors, an action lay against him, called acfi’o tri- 

BUTORU. 

An action also lay against a person in certain coses, where 
the contract was not expressed, but presumed by law, and 
therefore called obligatio quasi ex contractu; as when one, 
without any commission, managed the business of a person in 
his absence, or without his knowledge; hence he was called ne- 
eOTlORUM SESTOR, Or VOLURTARIUS amicus, vel PROCURATOR.” 
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• 3. FEKAL ACTIOKB. 

Actions for a private wrong were of four kinds; ex furto, 
RAFiHA, DAMNO, INJURIA ; for theft, robbery, damage, and personal 
injury. 

1. The different punishments of thefts were borrowed from 
the Athenians. By the laws of the Twelve Tables, a thief in 
the night-time might be put to death and also in the day¬ 
time, if he defended himself with a weapon,* but not without 
having first called out for assistance.* 

The punishment of slaves was more severe. They were 
scourged and throivn from the Tarpeian rock. Slaves were so 
addicted to this crime, that they were anciently called fures;* 
and theft, servile frobrum, 

But afterwards these punishments were mitigated by various 
laws, and by the edicts of the praetors. One caught in manifest 
theft ‘ was obliged to restore fourfold,’ besides the things stolen; 
for the recovery of which there was a real action ’ against the 
possessor, whoever he was. 

If a person was not caught in the act, but so evidently guilty 
that he could not deny it, he was called fur nec manifestos, and 
was punished by restoring double.’ 

When a thing stolen was, after much search, found in the 
possession of any one, it was called furtum concbftum, and by 
the law of the Twelve Tables was punished as manifest theft,’ 
but afterwards, as furtum nec manifestum. 

If a thief, to avoid detection, offered things stolento any 
one to keep, and they were found in his possession, he had an 
action, called actio furti oblati, against the person who gave 
him the things, whether it was the thief or another, for the 
triple of their value. 

If any one hindered a person to search for stolen things, or 
did not exhibit them when found, actions were granted by the 
prtetor against him, called actiones furti probibiti et non exui- 
BiTi ; in the last for double." What the penalty was in the ffral 
is uncertain. But in whatever manner theft was punished, it 
was always attended with infamy. 

2. Robbery took place only in movable things.*’ Immo¬ 
vable things were said to be invaded, and the possession of them 
was recovered by an interdict of the prstor. 
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Although th» crime of robbery ‘ was much more pernicious 
than that of theft, it was, however, less severely punished. 

An action ‘ was granted by the preetor against the robber,’ 
only for fourfold, deluding what He had robbed. And there 
was no difference whether the robber was a freeman or a slave; 
only the proprietor of the slave was obliged, either to give him 
up,* or pay wie damage.’ 

3. If any one slew the slave or beast of another, it was called 
DAMNUM INJURIA DATUM, i. e. dolo vel culpa nocetitis admiimm, 
whence actio vel judicium damni injuria, sc. dati,^ whereby he 
was obliged to repair the damage by the Aquilian law. Qui 

SERVUH 5ERVAMVE, ALIENUH ADIENAMVB, QUADRUFEDEM vel FBCUDBM 
INJUalA OCCIDBRIT, QUANTI ID IN BO ANNO FLURIMI EDIT, (whatever 
its highest value was for that year,) tantum as dare domino dam> 
NAS ESTO. By the same law, there was on action against a per¬ 
son for hurting any thing that belonged to another, and also for 
corrupting another man’s slave, for double if he denied.’ There 
was, on account of the same crime, a praetorian action for 
double even against a person who confessed.’ 

4. Personal injuries or affronts ’ respected either the body, 
the dignity, or character ol individuals.—They were variously 
punished at different periods of the republic. 

By the Twelve Tables, smaller injuries” were punished with 
a fine of twenty-five asses or pounds of brass. 

But if the injury was more atrocious; as, for instance, if any 
one deprived another of the use of a limb,’’ he was punished by 
retaliation,” if the person injured would not accept of any other 
satisfaction,” If he only dislocated or broke a bone,” he paid 
300 asses, if the sufferer was a freeman, and ISO, if a slave. If 
any slandered another by defamatory verses,” he was beaten vrith 
a club, as some say, to death.” 

But these laws gradually fell into disuse, and,' by the edicts of 
the prietor, an action was granted on account of all personal in¬ 
juries and^ affronts only for a fine, which was proportioned to 
the dignity of the person, and the nature of the injury. This, 
however, being found insufficient to check licentiousness and 
insolence, Sylla made a new law concerning injuries, by which, 
not only a civil action, but also a criminal prosecution, was 
appointed for certain injuries, with the punishment of exile, or 
working in the mines. Tiberius ordered one ivho had written de¬ 
famatory verses againSt him to be thrown from the Tarpeian 
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An Action mif^ht also be raised a^inst a person for an injury 
done by those under his power, which was called actio noxalii ; 
as, if a slave comniitted theft, or did any damage without his 
Piaster’s knowledg;e, he was to be f^iren up to the injured per¬ 
son : ^ and so if a beast did any damage, the owner w.as obliged 
to offer a compensation, or give up the beast.‘ 

There was no action for ingratitude,‘ as among the Mace¬ 
donians, or rather Persians; because, s^s Seneca, all the courts 
at Rome * would scarcely have been sutfinient for trying it. He 
adds a better reason; quia hoc crimen in legem caaere non 
debeW 

4. MIXED AND ABBITBART ACTIONS. 

Actions by which one sued for a thing “ were called actinnee 
BEi FEBSEcuTOBiAt j but actions merely for a penalty or punish¬ 
ment were called fosnades ; for both, mixt.e. 

Actions in which the judge was obliged to determine strictly, 
according to the convention of parties, were called actiunee 
BTBicTi sums ; actions which were determined by the rules of 
equity,’ were called abbitbabis, or sons fidei. In the farmer, 
a certain thing, or the performance of a certain thing,° was re¬ 
quired; a sponaio was made; and the judge was restricted to n 
certain form; in the latter, the contrary of all this was the 
case. Hence, in the form of actions bone fidei about contracts, 
these words were added, ex bona fide ; in those trusts called 

fiducim, UT INTER BONOS BENE AQIBB OFOBTBT, BT BINE FBAUDA- 

tione; and in a question about recovering a wife’s portion after 
a divorce,^ and in all arbi^ary actions, quantum vel quid 
£qdius, melius.’" 


IV. DIFFERENT. KINDS OP JUDGES ; JUDICE8, ARBITHI, 
RECUPEHATOHE8, ET OENTUMVIBI. 


After the form of the writ was made out,” and shown to the 
defendant, the plaintiff requested of the prsetor to appoint one 
person or more to judge of it.’" If he only asked one, he asked 
a judex, properly so called, or an arbiter: if he asked more 
than one,’" he asked either those who were called reouperatores 
or centumviri. 

1. A juoEX judged both of fact and of law, but only in such 
cases os were easy and of smaller importance, and which he was 
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obliged to determine according to an express law or a certain 
form prescribed to him by the prmtor. 

2. An ABBiTBB judged in those causes which were called ionts 
fidei, and arbitrary, and was not restricted by any law or form,‘ 
be determined what seemed equitable, in a thing not sufficiently 
defined by law.’ Hence he is called bonobabius. Ad arbitrum 
vel judicem ire, adire, confugere, arbitrum mmere, capere; 
ABBITBUM adioebe, i. 6. od orbitrum agere rel cogcre, to force 
one to submit to an arbitration; ad arbitrum vocare vel appel- 
lere ; ad vel apud judicem, agere, experiri, litigare, petere ; but 
arbiter and judex, arbitriummA judicium, are sometimes con¬ 
founded; arbiter is also sometimes put for testis, or for the 
master or director of a feast, arbiter bibendi, arbiter Adrite, 
ruler of the Adriatic; maris, having a prospect of the sea.’ 

A person chosen by two parties by coinproraise,* to determine 
a difference without the appointment of the prmtor, was also 
called arbiter, but more properly comfbomissabius. 

3. Bbcufebatores were so called, because by them every one 
recovered his own.’ This name at first was given to those who 
judged between the Eoman people and foreign states about re¬ 
covering and restoring private things; ° and hence it was trans¬ 
ferred to those judges who were appointed by the prastor for 
a similar purpose in private controversies; but afterwards they 
j^ged abo about other matters.’ They were chosen from 
Roman citizens at large, according to some; but more properly, 
according to others, from the judices seubcti ; ’ and, in some 
coses only, from the senate. So in the provinces,’ where they 
seem to have judged of the sam^ causes as the centumviri at 
Rome, a trial before the recuperatores was called judicium 
becufbhatohium, cum aliquo recuperatores surr^ere, vel ewn aid 
recuperatores adducere, to bring one to such a trial.” 

4 Centuhvibi were judges ^osen from the thirty-five tribes, 
three from each; so that properly there were 105, but they 
were always named by a round number, cbntumvibi.” _ The 
causes which came before them” are enumerated by Cicero.r 
They seem to have been first instituted soon after the creation of 
the prmtor peregrinus. They Judged chiefly concerning testa¬ 
ments and inheritances.” 

After the time of Augustus they formed the council of the 
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prastor, and judged in the most important causes,' whence trials 
before them ‘ are sometimes distinguished from private trials; 
but these were not criminal trials, as some have thought,^ for in 
a certain sense all trials were public.* 

The number of the Centuroviri was increased to 180, and 
they were divided into four councils, hence gtrAnauFLEX judicium 
is the same as ceutumvibale ; sometimes only into two, and 
sometimes in important causes they judged all together, A 
cause before the centumviri could not be adjourned.’ 

Ten men’ were appointed, five senators and five eguites, to 
assemble these councils, and preside in them in the absence of 
the prmtor.' 

Trials before the centumviri were held usually in the Basilica 
Julia, sometimes in the forum. They had a spear set upright 
before them. Hence judicium hastas, for centumvibaue, centum- 
viralem hastam cogere, to assemble the courts of the centumviri, 
and preside in them. So, centum obavis hasta vibobum, the 
tribunal of the centumviri. Cessat centeni moderatrix judicis 
hasta.^ 

The centumviri continued to act as judges for a whole year, 
but the other judices only till the particular cause was deter¬ 
mined for which they were appointed. 

The DECEMVIRI also judged in certain causes, and it is thought 
that in particular cases they previously took cognizance of the 
causes which were to come before the centumviri, and their 
decisions were caUed fbsjudicia.’ 

V. THE APPOINTMENT OF A JUOQE OB JUDGES. 

Of the above-mentioned judges the plaintiff proposed to the 
defendant,"’ such judge or .ludges as he thought proper according 
to the words of the sponsio, ni ita esset ; hence, judicem vel -es 
FEBBE ALicui, NI ITA ESSET, to Undertake to prove before a judge 
or jury that it was so," and asked that the defendant would be 
content with the judge or judges whom he named, and not ask 
another.'’ If he approved, then the judge was said to be agreed 
on, coNVENiBE, and the plaintiff requested of the prmtor to ap¬ 
point him in these votas, fbatob, judicem abbitbumvb fobtuio, 
UT DEB IN DIEM TEBTiuM BivE FEBENDiNUM, and in the Same man¬ 
ner reeuperatores were asked.'* Hence, judices dare, to appoint 
one to take his trial before the ordinary judices.'* But centum- 
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viri were not asked, unless both parties subscribed to them.’ If 
the defendant disapproved of the judg-e proposed by the plain¬ 
tiff, he said, hung eiebo vel nouo.’ Sometimes the plaintiff 
desired the defendant to name the judge.’ 

The judge or judges agreed on by the parties were appointed* 
by the prietor with a certain form answering to tlie nature of the 
action. In these forms the prtetor always used the words si 
PABET, i. e. apparet; thus, c. acquiuli ; jusbe esto, si pabkt, 
PUNDUM CAPBNATEM, DK QUO SERVIIIUS AOIT CUM CATULO, SEBVILII 
ESSE El JURE QUIBITIUM, NEQUE IS SERVILIO A CATULO RESTITUA- 

TUR, TUM cATUiuM CONDEMNS. . But if the defendant made an 
exception, it was added to the form, thus: extra quam si tes- 

TAMENTUM FBODATUB, QUO APPABEAT CATULI ESSE. If the ppaitor 

refused to admit the exception, an appeal might be made to the 
tribunes.’ The praetor, if he thought proper, might appoint 
different judges irora those chosen by the parties, mthougli he 
seldom did so; and no one could refuse to act os a judex, when 
required, without a just cause.’ 

The praetor next prescribed the number of witnesses to be 
called,’ which commonly did not exceed ten. Then the parties, 
or their agents," gave security® that w'hat was decreed would be 
paid, and the sentence of the judge held ratified,” 

In arbitrary causes, a sum of money was deposited by both 
parties, called compbohissum, which word is also used for a 
mutual agreement.” 

In a personal action, the procuratores only gave security; 
those of die plaintiff, to stand to the sentence of the judge; and 
those of the defendant, to pay what was decreed.” 

In certain actions the plaintiff gave security to the defendant 
that no more demands should be made upon him on the same 
account.” 

After this followed the litis contestatio, or a short narration 
of the cause by both parties, corroborated by the testimony of 
witnesses.” The things done in court before the appointment 
of the judicBS, were properly said in jure fiebi ; after that, in 
Juoicio •. but this distinction is not always observed. 

After the judex or judices were appointed, the parties warned 
each other to attend the third day after,” which was called com- 
PEBENDiNATio, or coNDiCTio.” But in a cause with a foreigner, 
the day was called dies status.”_ 
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VI. MANNER OF CONDUCTING A TRIAL. 


When the day came, the trial went on, unless the judge, or 
some of the parties, was absent from a necessary cause,' in which 
case the day was put off.® If the judge was present, he first 
took an oath that be would judge according to law to the best 
of his judgment,® at the altar,' called putbal libonis, or Scribo- 
nianum, because that place, being struck with thunder,’ had 
been expiated ’ by Scribonius Libo, who raised over it a stone 
covering,' the covering of a well,’ open at the top,® in the forum, 
near which the tribunal of the prcetor used to be, and where the 
usurers met. It appears to have been diiferent from the Futeal, 
under which the whetstone and razor of Attius Narius were de¬ 
posited, in the Comitium, at the left side of the senate-house,'® 
The Romans, in solemn oaths, used to hold a fiJnt-stone in 
their right hand, saying, si soiens failo, tum me diespitEb, 

SALVA URBB AECESUB, BONIS BJICIAT, UT BOO HHNC LAPIDBM." 

Yienw, Jovemlapidemjvrare, former Jovem et lapidem. The 
formula of taking an oath'we have in Plautus, and an account 
of different forms in Cicero. The most solemn oath of the 
Romans was by their faith or honour.'* 

The judex or judices, after having sworn, took their seats in 
the subsellia;" whence they were called judices pbdanei : and 
sedbrb is often put for coshoscebe, to judge." Sedebe is also 
applied to an advocate while not pleading.'’ 

The judex, especially if there was but one, assumed some 
lawyers to assist him with their counsel,” whence they were 
called coNsiLiABii." 

If any of the parties were absent without a just excuse, he 
was summoned by an edict,'® or lost his cause. If the prmtor 
pronounced an unjust decree in the absence of any one, the 
assistance of the tribunes might be implored.'* 

If both parties were present, they were first obliged to swear 
that they did not carry on the lawsuit from a desire of litiga¬ 
tion.*® 

Then the advocates were ordered to plead the cause, which 
they did twice, one after another, in two different methods; *> 
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first briefly, which was called caus« conjbctio,^ and then in n 
formal oration’ they explained the state of the cause, and 
proved their own charge’ or defence’ by svitnesses and 
writings,’ and by arguments drawn from the case itself; ’ and 
here the orator chiefly displayed his art.’ To prevent them, 
however, from being too tedious,’ it was ordained by the 
Pompeian law, in imitation of the Greeks, that they should 
speak by an hour-glass; ’ *a water-glass, somewhat like our 
sand-glasses. How many hours were to be allowed to each 
advocate, was left to the judices to determine.’’ These glasses 
were also used in the army. Hence dure vel petere plures 
clepsydras, to ask more time to speak: quoties judico, quantum 
quis plurimurn postulat aquce do, I give the advocates as much 
time as they require. The clepsydras were of a different length; 
sometimes three of them in an hour.” 

The advocate sometimes had a person by him to suggest” 
what he should say, who was called ministbatob. A forward 
noisy speaker was called babula,” vel procfamatoi*, a brawler or 
wrangler.” 

Under the emperors, advocates used to keep persons in pay ” 
to procure for them an audience, or to collect hearers,” who 
attended them from court to court,” and applauded them, while 
they were pleading, as a man who stood in the middle of them 

g ave the word.” Each of them for this service received his 
ole,” or a certain hire (par merces, usually three denarii, near 
Ss. uf our money); hence they were called laudicceni.” This 
custom was introduced by one Largius Licinius, who flourished 
under Nero and Vespasian; and is greatly ridiculed by Pliny.” 
When a client gained his cause, he used to fix a garland of 
green palm ” at nis lawyer’s door. 

When the judges heard the parties, they were said ns 
OFEBAM DARg.” How inattentive they sometimes were, we learn 
from Macrobius.” 

VII. MANNER OF OIVINQ JUDGMENT. 

The pleadings being ended,” judgment was given after mid¬ 
day, according to the law of the Twelve Tables, tost meridiem 
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Fii.i:sENTi {eliamsi mus tantum prmsena £i(),i:iiTBM AomriTo, i. e 
decidito} 

If there was any difficulty in the cause, the judge sometimes 
took time to consider it;^ if, after all, he remained uncertain 
he said,^ mihi non liquet, I am not clear. And thus the affair 
was either left undetermined,* or the cause was a^ain resumed.* 
If there were several judges, judgment was given according 
to the opinion of the majority; * bht it was necessary that they 
should he all present. If their opinions were equal, it was left 
to the preetor to determine.’ The judge commonly retired * 
with his assessors to deliberate on the case, and pronounced 
judgment according to their opinion,* 

The sentence was variously expressed : in an action of free¬ 
dom, thus, riOEHi siBi HUNC HOMiNEM LIBERUM i in an action ot 
injuries, vidbri jure vecisse vel non fecisse ; in actions of con¬ 
tracts, if the cause was given in favour of the plaintiff, titivm 
sEio CENTUM coNDEMNO ; if in favour of the defendant, secundum 

ILLUM LITEM DO.’* 

An arbiter gave judgment” thus; arbitror tb hoc modo 
BATisFACERE ACTORi DEBERE. If the defendant did not submit 
to his decision, then the arbiter ordered the plaintiff to declare 
upon oath, at how much he estimated his damages,” and then he 
passed sentence,” and condemned the defendant to pay him 
that sum; thus, centum de quibub actor in litem juravit reddu" 


VIII. WHAT FOLLOWED .AFTER JUDGMENT WAS GIVEN. 


After judgment was given, and the lawsuit was determined,” 
the conquered party was obliged to do or pay what was de¬ 
creed ; ” an d if he failed, or did not find securities ” within thirty 
days, he was given up “ by the p^raetor to his adversary,” and led 
away by him to servitude. These thirty days are called, in 
the Twelve Tables, dies justi ; rebus jure judicatis, xxx dies 
just! sunto, post deinde manus injectio esto, in jus ducito.” . 

After sentence was passed the matter could not be altered; 
hence agere actum, to labour in vain ; actum est j acta est res ; 
oerii, all is over, 1 am undone; actum est de me, I am ruined ; 
de Servio actum rati, that all was over with Servius, that he was 
slain ; actum (i. e. ratwn) habebo quod egerisP 
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In certain cases, especially nrhen any mistake or fraud had 
been committed, the prmtor reversed the sentence of the jodg-es,* 
in which case he was said damnatos in integrum restituere, or 
indicia restituere.' 

After the cause was decided, the defendant, when acquitted, 
might bring an action against the plaintifT for false accusation:' 
hence, calumnia litivm, i. e, lites per calumniam inlentee, unjust 
lawsuits; calumniarum metum injicere, of false accusations; 
ferre calumniam, i. e. culumnim convictum esse, vel calumniee 
damnari aut de calumnia; calumniam non effugiet, he will not 
fail to be condemned for false accusation; * injurice existunt 
CALUMNIA, i. e. callida et malitiosa juris interpretatione ; calum¬ 
nia timoris, the misrepresentation of fear, which always imagines 
things worse than they are; calumnia religionis, a false pretext 
of; calumnia dicendi, speaking to waste the time; calumnia 
paucorum, detraction.' So calumniari, falsam litem intendere, 
et calumniator, &c. 

There was dso an action against a .judge, if he was suspected 
of haring taken money from either of the parties, or to have 
wilfully given wrong judgment' Corruption in a judge was, 
by the law of the Twelve Tables, punished with death; but 
afterwards os a crime of extortion.' 

_ If a judge, from partiality or enmity,' evidently favoured 
either of the parties, he was said litem suam facebe. Cicero 
applies this phrase to an advocate too keenly interested for his 
client' In certain causes the assistance of.the tribunes was 
asked." As there was an appeal “ from an inferior to a superior 
magistrate, so also from one court or judge to another." The 
appeal was said admitti, becifi, non bbcifi, eepowabi : he to 
whom the appeal was made, was said, db vel ex apfellatione 

COBNOSCEBB, JUDICABB, SENTENTIAM DICEBE, FBONUNCIABE AFFELLA- 
TIONBU JUSTAM Vel INJUSTAM ESSE. 

After the subversion of the republic, a final appeal was made 
to the emperor, both in civil and criminal affairs, as formerly," 
to the people in criminal trials." At first this might be done 
fi^ly," but afterwards under a certain penalty." Caligula pro¬ 
hibited any apped to him.'' Nero ordered all appeals to be 
made from private judges to the senate, and under the same 
penalty as to the emperor: so Hadrian." Even the' emperor 
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might be requested, by a petition/ to review his own de¬ 
cree.* 


II. CRIMINAL TRIALS, PUBLICA JUDICIA. 

Criminal trials were at first held * by the kings, with the assis¬ 
tance of a couiyiil.* The king judged of great crimes himseli^ 
and left smaller crimes to the judgment of the senators. 

Tullus Hostilius appointed two persons * to try Horatius for 
killing his sister,* and allowed an appeal from their sentence to 
the people. Tarquinius Superbus judged of capital crimes by 
himself alone, without any counsellors.’ 

After the expulsion of Tarquin, the consuls at first judged 
and punished capital crimes.* But after the law of Poplicola 
concerning the liberty of appeal,® the people either judged 
themselves in capital affairs, or appointed certain persons for 
that purpose, with the concurrence of the senate, who were 
called QUAiaiTOHES, or mastoreg jocpricirfii.^" Sometimes the 
r^nsuls were appointed; sometimes a dictator and master of 
horse,'* who were then called qu.esitores. The senate also some¬ 
times judged in capital a^irs, or appointed persons to do so.** 
But after the institution of the g^uastiones perpetuee,'-^ certain 
preetors always took cognizance oi certain crimes, and the senate 
or people seldom interfered in this matter, unless by way of 
appeal, or on extraordinary occasions. 

I. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 

Trials before the people" were at first held in the Cpmitia 
Curiata. Of this, however, we have only the example of Hora¬ 
tius." 

After the institution of the Comitia Centuriata and Tributa, 
all trials before the. people were held in them; capital trials in 
the Comitia Centuriata, and concerning a fine, in the Tributa. 

Those trials were called cafital, which respected the life or 
liberty of a Roman citizen. There was one trial of this kind 
held in the Comitia by tribes; namely, of Coriolanus, but that 
was irregular, and conducted with violence." 

Sometimes a person was said to undergo a capital trial,*’ in a 
civil action, when, besides the loss of fortune, his character was 
at stakoL^* The method of proceeding in both Comitia was the 
same; and it was requisite that some magistrate should be the 
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accuser. In tlie Coinitia Tributa, the inferior magistrates were 
usually the accusers, as the tribunes or asdiles. In the Comitia 
Centuriata, the superior magistrates, as the consuls or prastors, 
sometimes also the inferior, as the quaestors or ti'ibunes.^ But 
they are supposed to hare acted by the authority of the consuls. 

No person could be brought to a trial unless in a private sta¬ 
tion, But sometimes this rule was violated.^ • 

I'he magistrate who was to accuse any one, having called an 
assembly, and mounted the rostra, declared that he would, 
against a certain day, accuse a particular person of a particular 
crime, and ordered that the person accused ‘ should then be 
present. This was called diceab diem, sa accusationis, vel diei 
dictio. In the meantime the criminal was kept in custody, un¬ 
less he found persons to give security for his appearance,* who, 
in a capital trial, were called vades,° and for a fine, prssdes ; “ 
thus, pnestare aliquem, to be responsible for one; ego Mesaalam 
C(ssari prmstahof 

When the day came, the magistrate ordered the criminal to 
be cited from the rostra by a herald,* If the criminal was 
absent without a valid reason," he was condemned. If he was 
detained by indisposition or any other necessary cause, he was 
said to be excused,*" and the day of trial was put off,** Any 
equal or superior magistrate might, by his negative, hinder the 
trial from proceeding. If the criminal appeared,*" and no 
magistrate interceded, the accuser entered upon his charge,*" 
which was repeated three times, with the intervention of a day 
between each, and supported by witnesses, writings, and other 
proofs. In each charge the punishment or fine was annexed, 
which was called anquisitio. Sometimes the punishment at 
first proposed was afterwards mitigated or increased.** 

The criminal usually stood under the rostra in a mean garb, 
where he was exposed to the scoffs and railleries *" of the people. 

After the accusation of the third day was finished, a bill*" 
was published for three market-days, us concerning a law, in 
which the crime and the proposed punishment or fine was ex¬ 
pressed. This was called mvlct.s Fai3i.£VE lasoeATio ; and the 
judgment of the people concerning it, mulct.e fiessvs certatio,** 
For it WHS ordained that a capital punishment and a fine should 
never be joined together,*" 
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On the third market-day, the accuser again repeated hie 
charge; and the criminal, or an adrocate * tor him, was per¬ 
mitted to make his defence, in which every thing was intro¬ 
duced which could serve to gain the favour of the people, or 
move their compassion.’ Then the Comitia were summoned 
against a certain day, in which the people, by their suffrages, 
should determine the fate of the criminal If the punishment 
proposed was only a fine, and a tribune the accuser, he could 
summon the Comitia Tributa himself; but if the trial was 
capital, he asked a day for the Comitia Centuriata from the 
consul, or, in his absence, from the prietor. In a capital trial 
the people were called to the Comitia by a trumpet’ 

The criminal and his friends, in the mean time, used every 
method to induce the accuser to drop his accusation,’ If he did 
so, he appeared in the assembly of tbe people, and said, 
BEMPRONiuM NiuiL Mouoa, . If this could not be effected, the 
usual arts were tried to prevent the people from voting, or to 
move their compassion.’ 

The criminal, laying aside his usual robe,’ put on a sordid, 
i. 0 . a ragged and old gown,’ not a mourning one,’ as some 
have thought; and in this garb went round and supplicated the 
citizens ; whence sordes or squalor is put for guilt, waisordidati 
or squalidi for criminals. His friends and relations, and others 
who chose, did the same.’ When Cicero was impeached by 
Clodius, not only the equites, and many young noblemen of 
tbeir own accord,” but the whole senate, by public consent,” 
changed tbeir habit ” on his account, which he bitterly com¬ 
plains was prohibited by an edict of the consuls.” 

The people gave their votes in tlie same manner in a trial as 
in passing a law.” 

If any thing prevented the people from voting on the day of 
the Comitia, Uie criminal was discharged, and tbe trial could 
not again be resumed.” Thus Metellus Celer saved Rabirius 
from being condemned, who was accused of the murder of 
Saturnius forty years after it happened, by pulling down the 
standard, which used to be set up in the Janiculum, and thus 
dissolving the assembly.” 

If tile criminal was absent on the last day of his trial, when 
cited by the herald, he anciently used to be called by the sound 
of a trumpet, before the door of his house, from the citadel, and 
round the walls of the city.” If still he did not appear, he was 
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banished;' or if he fled the country through fear, his banish¬ 
ment was confirmed by the Comitia Tributa.^ 

II. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE INQUISITORS. * 

Inquisitors ^ were persons invested with a temporary authority 
to try particular crimes. They were created first by the kings, 
then by the people, usually in the Comitia Tributa, and some¬ 
times by the senate. In the trial of Rabirius, they were, con¬ 
trary to custom, appointed by the prsetor,* Their number varie^ 
Two were usually created,’ sometimes three, and sometimes 
only one. Their authority ceased when the trial was over.° 
The ordinary magistrates were most frequently appointed to be 
inquisitors; but sometimes also private persons. There was 
sometimes an appeal made from the sentence of the inquisitors 
to the people, as in the case of Rabirius. Hence, deferre judi¬ 
cium a subaelliis in rostra, i. e. ajudicibus adpopulum^ 

Inquisitors had the same authority, and seem to have con¬ 
ducted trials with the same formalities and attendants, as the 
praetors did after the institution of the qxuBStioMS ptrpttuiB? 

III. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE THE PR.S:T0RS. 

The praetors at first judged only in civil causes; and only two 
of them in these, the praetor IJrbanus and Peregrinus. The 
other prastors were sent to govern provinces. All criminal trials 
of importance were held by inquisitors created on purpose. But 
after the institution of the quiBstiones perpetuee, A. U. 604, all 
the praetors remained in the city during the time of their office. 
After their election they determined by lot their different juris¬ 
dictions. Two of them took cognizance of private causes, as 
formerly, and the rest presided at criminal trials ; one at trials 
concerning extortion, another at trials concerning bribery, &c. 
Sometimes there were two praetors for holding trials concerning 
one crime; as, on account of the multitude of criminals, con¬ 
cerning violence. Sometimes one prastor presided at trials 
concerning two different crimes; and sometimes the praetor 
peregrinus held criminal trials, as concerning extortion; ’ so 
also, according to some, the praetor urbanus. 

The praetor was assisted in trials of importance by a council 
of select judices or jurymen; the chief of whom was called 
JUDEX QViGBTioNis, oT princeps judicum. Some have thought 
this person the same with the praetor or quaesitor; but they were 
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qaite diAerent.* T\e judex qwestionis supplied the place of the 
prsetor when absent, or too much engager 

* 1 

1. CHOICE or THE JUniCES OB JURY. 

The JvniCES were at first chosen only from among the senators; 
then, by the Sempronian law of C. (iracchus, only from among 
the equites; afterwards, by the Servilian low of Cmpio, from 
both orders ; then, by the Glaucian law, only from the equites; 
by the Livian law of Drusus, from the senators and equites: 
but, the laws of Drusus being soon after set aside by a decree of 
the senate, the right of judging was again restored to the equites 
alone : then, by the Plautian Taw of Silvanus, the judices were 
chosen from the senators and equites, and some of them also 
from the plebeians ; then, by the Cornelian law of Sylla, only 
from the senators; by the ^Aurelian law of Cotta, from the sena¬ 
tors, the equites, and tribuni terarii • by the Julian low of Csesar, 
only from the senators and equites; and by the law of Antony, 
also from the officers of the army,‘ 

The number of the judiqes was different at different times: by 
the law of Gracchus, 300; of Servilius, 450; of Drusus, 600; of 
Flautius, 525; of SyUa and Cotta, 300, as it is thought; of 
Pompey, 360. Under the emperors, the number of judices was 
greatly increased.’ 

By the Serrilian law it behoved the judices to be above 
thirty, and below sixty years of age. By other laws it was re¬ 
quired that they should be at least twenty-five; * but Augustus 
ordered that judices might be chosen from the age of twenty.’ 

Certain persons could not be chosen judices, either from some 
natural defect, as the deaf, dumb, &c.; or by custom, as women 
and slaves; or by law, as those condemned upon trial of soma 
infamous crime ;“ and, by the Julian law, those degraded from 
being senators; which was not the case formerly.’' By the 
Pompeian law, the judices were chosen from among persons of 
the highest fortune. 

The judices were annually chosen by the prastor nrbanus or 
peregriiius, according to Dion Cassius, by the qutestors, and 
their names written down in a list.’ They swore to the laws, 
and that they would judge uprightly to the best of their know 
ledge.’ The judices were prohibited by Augustus from entering 
the house of any one,” They sat by the prsetor on benches, 
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whence they were called his absessobes, or consilium, and con- 
BEBBOHEs to one another,^ 

The judices were divided into decuhis, according- to their 
different orders; thus, oecubia senatobia judicuh, tertia. *Au- 
gustus added a fourth decuria,^ (becauBe there were three be¬ 
fore, either by the law of Antony, or of Cotta,) consisting ot 
persons of an inferior fortune, who were called ducenabii, be¬ 
cause they had only 200,000>Be8terneB, the half of the estate ot 
an eqves, and judged in lesser causes. Caligula added a fifth 
decuria. Galba refused to add a sixth decuria, although strongly 
urged by many to do it.° 

The ofiice of a judex was attended with trouble, and therefore, 
in the time of Augustus, people declined it; but not so after¬ 
wards, when their number was greatly incfeased,* 

2. ACCUSER IN A CBIMINAt TRIAL. 

Ant Roman citizen might accu.se another before die prietOT. 
But it was reckoned dishonourable to become an accuser, unless 
for the sake of the republic, to defend a client, or to revenge a 
father’s quarrel. Sometimes young noblemen undertook the 
prosecution of an obnoxious magistrate, to recommend them¬ 
selves to the notice of their fellow-citizens.” 

If there was a competition between two or more persons, who 
should be the accuser of any one, as between Cicero and Ceeci- 
lius Judseus, which of them should prosecute Verres, who had 
been proprcetor of Sicily, for extortion, it was determined who 
shoula be preferred by a previous trial, called divinatio ; be¬ 
cause there was no question about facts, but the judices, without 
the help of writnesses, divined, as it were, what was fit to be 
done.” He who prevailed acted as the principal accuser; ’ 
those who joined in the accusation,” and assisted him, were 
coiled BDBBCRiPTOBEs j hence, sudscribere judicium cum aliquo, 
to commence a suit against one.” It appears, however, there 
were public prosecutors of public crimes at Rome, as in Greece.'” 

Public informers or accusers " were called quadruplatores,'” 
either because they received as a reward the fourth part of the 
criminal’s effects, or of the fine imposed upon him; or, as others 
say, because they accused ]^erson8, who, upon conviction, used to 
be condemned to pay fourfold;as those guilty of illegal usury, 
gaming, or the like." But mercena^ and false accusers or 
litigants'' chiefly were caUed by this name, and also those 
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judgea who, making themaelrea parties in a cause, decided in 
their own favour,' Seneca calls those who for small favours 
sought great returns, quadruplatores beneficiorum sumvm, over* 
ratuig or overvaluing them.‘ 

3 . MANEBE OF MAKIES THE ACCUSATION. 

The accuser summoned the person accused to court,^ where 
be desired * of the inquisitor that he might be allowed to pro¬ 
duce his charge,' and that the prastor would name a day for that 
purpose; hence, poatulare aliquem de crimine, to accuse; libel* 
Lus posTULATioNvn, a writing containing the several articles of a 
charge, a libel.' This postwatio or request was sometimes made 
in the absence of the defendant There were certain days on 
which the praetor attended to these requests, when he was said 

POSTULATIONIBVS vacahe.' 

On the day appointed, both parties being present, the accuser 
first took' a solemn oath, that he did not accuse from malice,'* 
and then the charge was made " in a set form: thus, nico, vel 

AIO, TE IN FnlETUKA SFOLIASSE SICULOS, CONTBA LBSEM COHNpLIAM, 
ATQUE KO NOMINE SESTBRTIUM MILLIES A TE »KPETD.“ If the 

criminal was silent, or confessed, an estimate of damages was 
made out," and the affair was ended; but if he denied, the 
accuser requested " that his name might be entered in the roll 
of criminals," and thus he was said reum facere, lege v. legibua 
interrogare, postulare: mulctam aut p(snam petere et repetere. 
These are equivalent to nomen deferre, and dififerent from ac- 
cusare, which properly signifies to substantiate or prove the 
charge, the same with cauaam agere, and opposed to defendere?* 
If the prastor allowed his name to be enrolled, for he might 
refuse it," then the accuser delivered to the praetor a scroll or 
tablet," accurately written, mentioning the name of the defend¬ 
ant, his crime, and every circumstance relating to the crime, 
which the accuser subscribed," or another for him, if he could 
not write; at the same time binding himself to submit to a cer¬ 
tain punishment or fine, if he did not prosecute nr prove his 
charge." 

There were certain crimes which were admitted to be tried in 
preference to others," os, concerning violence or murder. And 
sometimes the accused brought a counter charge of this kind 
against his accuser, to prevent his own trial." Then the praetor 
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appointed a certain day for the trial, usually the tenth day 
after. Sometimes the thirtieth, as by the Licinian and Julian 
laws.' But in trials for extortion, the accuser required a longer 
interral. Thus, Cicero was allowed 110 days, that he might go 
to Sicily, in order to examine witnesses, and collect facts to 
support his indictment against Verres, although he accomplished 
it in fifty days.’ In the mean time, the person accused changed 
his dress,’ and sought out persons to defend his cause. 

Of defenders,* Asconius mentions four kinds; fatboni, vel 
oratoret, who pleaded the cause; advocati, who assisted by their 
counsel and presence,the proper meaning of the word; pao- 
CDRATOBEs, WHO managed' the business of a person in his 
absence; and coonitores, who defended the cause of a person 
when present But a cognitor might also defend the cause of a 
person when absent; hence put for any defender,’ The procu- 
ralores, however, and cognitores, were used only in private 
trials, the patroni and advocati also in public. Before the civil 
wars, one rarely employed more than four patrons or pleaders, 
but afterwards often twelve.’ 

4. MANNEB OF CONDUCTINO THE TRIAL. 

Un the day of trial, if the prmtor could not attend, the matter 
was put off to another day. But if he was present, both the 
accuser and defendant were cited by a herald. If the defendant 
was absent, he was exiled. Thus, verres, after the first oration 
of Cicero against him, called actio prima, went into voluntary 
banishment; for the five last orations, called libri in Verrem, 
were never delivered. Verres is said to have been afterwards 
restored by the influence of Cicero, and, what is remarkable, 
perished together with Cicero in the proscription of Antony, on 
account of nis Corinthian vessels, which he would not part with 
to the triumvir.* 

If the accuser was absent, the name of the defendant wus 
taken from the roll of criminals.’ But if both were present, the 
.indices or jury were first chosen, either by lot or by naming,’ 
according to the nature of the crime, and the law by which it 
was tried. If by lot, the prastor or judex qusestionis put into an 
urn the names of all those who were appointed to be judices for 
timt year, and then took out by chancethe number which the 
law prescribed. After which the defendant and accuser were 
allowed to reject" such as they did not approve, and the prestor 
or judex queslionis substituted others in their room, till the 
legal number was completed,” 
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Sometimes the law allowed the accuser and defendant to 
choose the judices, in which case they were said iudicbs edese, 
and the judices were called edititii. Thus, by the Servilian law 
of Glaucia against extortion, the accuser was ordered to name 
from the whole number of judices a hundred, and from that 
hundred the defendant to choose fifty. By the Licinian law, 
cfe sodalitiis, the accuser was allowed to name the jury from the 
people at large.* 

Tlie judices or jury being thus chosen, were cited by a herald. 
Those who could not attend, produced their excuse, which the 
praetor might sustain ^ or not, as he pleased. 

When they were all assembled, they swore to the laws, and 
that they would judge uprightly; hence called jubati homines. 
The praetor himself did not swear,’ Then their names were 
marked down in a book,’ and they took their seats.’ 

The trial now began, .and the accuser proceeded to prove his 
charge, which he usually did in two actions.’ In the first ac¬ 
tion, he produced his evidence or proofs, and in the second he 
enforced them. The proofs were of three kinds, the declarations 
of slaves extorted by torture (gu.ESTiDNEs), the testimony of free 
citizens (testes), and writings (tabui.®). 

1. Qo.®stioneb. The slaves of the defendant were demanded 
by the prosecutor to be examined by torture in several trials, 
chiefly for murder and violence. But slaves could not be ex¬ 
amined in this manner against their master’s life,* except in the 
case of incest, or a conspiracy against the state. Augustus, in 
order to elude this law, and subject the slaves of the criminal to 
torture, ordered that they should be sold to the public, or to 
himself; Tiberius, to the public prosecutor but the ancient law 
was afterwards restored by Adrian and the Antonines. 

The slaves of others also were sometimes demanded to be 
examined by torture; but not without the consent of their mas¬ 
ter, and the accuser giving security, that if they were maimed 
or killed during the torture, be would make up the damage," 

When slaves were examined by torture, they were stretched 
on a machine, called ecuceus, or eguuleus, having their legs and 
arms tied to it with ropes,*" and being raised upright, as ir sus¬ 
pended on a cross, their members were distended by means of 
screws,** sometimes till they were dislocated.*" To increase the 
pain, plates uf red-hot iron,*’ pincers, burning pitch, &e. wero 
appliea to them. But some give a different account of this 
matter. 
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The confessions of slares extorted hy the rack, were written 
down on tables, which they sealed up till they were produced in 
court PriTate persona also sometimes examined their slaves by 
torture.' Masters irequentlv manumitted their slaves, that they 
mieht be exempted from this cruelty; for no Roman citizen 
could be scourged or put to the rack. But the emperor Tiberius 
subjected free citizens to the torture,' 

3. Testes. Free citizens gave their testimony upon oath.' 
The form of interrogating them was, sexte temfani, quako ex 
TB, ABBiTBEaisNB, C. Sempronitoti in tempore pugnam inUse f * 
The witness answered, ahbitbor vel non arbitror.' 

Witnesses were either voluntary or involuntary.' With re¬ 
gard to both, the prosecutor' was said, testes dare, adMbere, 
cUare, coUigere, edere, proferre, mbomare, vel froduoerb ; tbs- 
rmus DTt. With regard to the latter, iis testimonium dsnunciarb, 
to summon them under a penalty, as in England by a writ 
called a bubfiena, invitob bvocarb. The prosecutor only was 
allowed to summon witnesses against their wUI, and of these a 
different number by different laws, usually no more than ten.' 

Witnesses were said testimonium nicERE, dare, perhibere, 
preebere, also pro teelimonio audiri. The phrase dbfositioneb 
testium is not used by the classics, but only in the civil law. 
Those previously engaged to give evidence in favour of any 
one were called alliuati ; if instructed what to say, subornati.'* 
Persons might give evidence, although absent, by writing;but 
it was necessary that this should be done voluntarily, and before 
vdtnesses," The character and condition of witnesses were par¬ 
ticularly attended to,*' No one was obliged to be a witness 
against a near relation or friend by the Julian law," and never " 
in his own cause." 

The witnesses of each party had particular benches in the 
forum, on which they aat. Great dexterity was shown in inter¬ 
rogating witnesses." 

Ponons of an infamous character were not admitted to give 


evidence," and therefore were called intbstabUiBs,*' as those 
Ukewise were, who being once called as witnesses," afterwards 
refttabd to give their testimony. Women anciently were not 
admitted as witnesses, but in aftertimes they were." 

A fake witness, by ffie law of the Twelve Tables, was thrown 
ffaan the Torpeion rock, but afterwards the punishment was 
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arbitrary, except in war, where a false witness was beaten to 
death with sticks by his fellow-soldiers.* 

3. T*.bul.e. By this name were called writing's of every kind, 
which could be of use to prove the charge; particularly account- 
books,^ letters, bills, or bonds, &c.^ 

In a trial for extortion, the account-books of the person ac¬ 
cused were commonly sealed up, and afterwards at the trial 
deli irered to the judges for their inspection.* The ancient Ro-' 
mans used to make out their private accounts,’ and keep them 
with great care. They marked down the occurrences of each 
day hrst in a note-book,® which was kept only for a month,* and 
then transcribed them into what we call a ledger,® which was 

f reserved fur ever; but many dropped this custom, after the 
aws ordered a man’s papers to be sealed up, when he was ac¬ 
cused of certain crimes, and produced in courts as evidences 
against him.® 

The prosecutor having-produced these different kinds of evi¬ 
dence, explained and enforced them in a speech, sometimes in 
two or more speeches. Then the advocates of the criminal 
replied; and their defence sometimes lasted for several days.'® 
In the end of their speeches," they tried to move the oompwioiv 
of the judices, and for that purpose often introduced the children 
of the criminal. In ancient times only one counsel was allowed 
to each side.'® 

In certain causes persons were brought to attest the character 
of the accused, called laudatobbs.'® If one could not produce 
at least ten of these, it was thought better to produce none.'* 
Their declaration or that of the towns from which they came, 
was called lavoatio, which word commonly signifies a funeral 
oration delivered from the rostra in praise of a person deceased, 
by some near relation, or by an orator or chief magistrate.'® 
Each oratur, when he finished, said dixi ; and when all th«, 
pleadings were ended, a herald called out, dixebvnt, vel -bbb.|® 
Then the prmtor sent the judices to give their verdict,'* uppfi 
which they rose and went to deliberate for a little anumg Uho- 
selves. tjometimes they passed sentence'® viva voce In^oMik; 
court, but usually by ballot. The praitor nve to eacli 
three tablets; on one was written the letter C, for oomkMK, I 
condemn; on another, the tetter A, for aiitHVo, 1 ac^wH; 
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en a third, N. L., non liquet, sc. mihi, I am not clear. Each of 
the judices threw which of these tablets he thought proper into 
an urn. There was an um for each order of judges; one for 
the senators, another for the equites, and a third for the tribuni 
(grarii} 

The praetor, having taken out and counted the ballots, nro* 
nounced sentence according to the opinion of the majority,' in 
a certain form. If a majority gave in the letter C, the praetor 
said vtoETUR vecisse, i. e. guilty; if the letter A, non videtur 
VBCIBSR, i. e. not guilty; if N. L., the cause was deferred.^ The 
letter A. was c^led litera salutarib, and the tablet on which it 
was marked, TABELnA absdlutoria, and C, litera tbistis, the 
tablet, DAMNATORiA, Amon^ the Greeks, the condemning letter 
was because it was the hrst letter of death; hence 

called mor<t/erum and nigrum,* Their acquitting letter is un¬ 
certain. 

It was anciently the custom to use white and black pebbles,’ in 
voting at trials: *’ hence cauta pavcortm caladorum, a cause of 
small importance, where there were fbw judges to vote; omnis caJ- 
oulut immitem demittiiwr ater in umam, and only black stones 
were thrown into the merciless urn ; L e. he is condemned by all 
the judges; reportare calculum d^eriorem, to be condemned; 
imliorem, to be acquitted; errori album calculum a^icere, to 
pardon or excuse.'' To this Horace is thought to allude. Sat. 
it 3. 346, creta an ca/rbane notandif are they to be approved 
or condemned? and Persius, Sat. v. lOS; but more probably 
to the Roman custom of markin|[ in their calendar unlucky 
^yi with block,’ and lucky days with white ; ’ hence mtare vel 
tigncere diem lactha gemma vel alba, melioriha lapillis, vel albis 
calouUt, to mark a ^y os fortunate.” This custom is said to 
have Imen borrowed from the Thracians or Scythians, who 
every evening, before they slept, threw into an um or quiver 
a white pebble, if the day had passed agreeably; but if not, a 
Uack one: and at thtdr death, by counting the pebbles, their 
IMe WM judged to have been happy or unhappy.’^ To this 
Martial bmtifiilly alludes, xii 34. 

The Athenian, in voting about the banishment of a citizen 
who was unacted to be too powerful, used shells,” on which 
tiluM ii%0 were ifor banishing him wrote his name, and threw 
yiMh Us tiiell into an um. This was done in a popular 
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BBSembly; and if the number of ehelli amounted to 6000, be 
was banished for ten years,’ by an osTaAcisH, as it was called. 
Diodorus says, for fire years,^ 

When the number of judges who condemned, and of those 
who acquitted, was equal, the criminal was acquitted,’ CALcimo 
Minbbv^, by the vote of JUinerva, as it was termed; because 
when Orestes was tried before the Areopagus at Athens for 
the murder of his mother, and the judges were divided, be 
was acquitted by the determination* of that goddess.’ In 
allusion to this, a privilege was granted to Augustus, if the num> 
ber of the judines, who condemned, was but one more than of 
those that acquitted, of adding his vote to make an equality : 
and thus of acquitting the criminal.’ 

While the judices were putting the ballots into the um, the 
criminal and his friends threw themselves at their feet, and used 
every method to move,their compassion.^ 

The prsetor, when about to pronounce a sentence of con> 
demnation, used to lay aside hie togaprfBtUCta,^ 

In a trial for extortion, sentence was not passed after the 
first action was finished; that is, after the accuser had finished 
his pleading, and the defender had replied* but the cause was 
a second time resumed,’ after t^e interval of a day, or some, 
times more, especially if a festival intervened, as in the case of 
Verres, which was called comferbudiiiatio, or -atus, 44/^ Then 
the defender spoke firsk and the accuser replied; after which 
sentence was passed. This was done, althougt the cause was 
perfectly clear, by the Glaucian law; but before that, by the 
Acilian law, criminals were condemned after one hearin||,“ 

When there was any obscurity in the cause, and the .indices 
were uncertain whether to condemn or acquit the criminal, 
which they expressed by giving in the tablets, on which the 
letters N.' L. were written, and the praetor, by pronouncing 
AMPLius, the cause was deferred to any day the prsetor chose to 
name. This was called ampi<iatio, and the iwlininal or capse 
was said tanpliari; which sometimes was done seversl 
and the cause pleaded each time anew,” Sometimes the fnte, 
to gratify the criminal or his friends, pot off the trial tffl be 
should resign his office, and thua not have it in his p«ww to ptis 
sentence ” upon him. : '* 

If the criminal was acquitted, hp went home 
usual dress.” If there was ground for it, be'imi|^ briei^ hh) 
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accuser to a trial for false accusation,* or fur what was called 
FR.EVARiCATio ; that is, betraying the cause of one’s client, and, 
by neglect or collusion, assisting his opponent.* 

pR.EVARioARi * signifies properly to straddle, to stand or walk 
wide, with the feet too far removed from one another, not to 

S o straight.* Hence, to shuffle, to play fast and loose, to act 
eceitfully.* If the criminal was condemned, he was punished 
by law according to the nature of his crime. 

Under the emperors, most criminal causes were tried in the 
senate," who could either mitigate or extend the rigour of the 
laws,'' although this was sometimes contested." 

If a person was charged with a particular crime, compre¬ 
hended in a particular law, select judges were appointed; but 
if the crimes were various, and of an atrocious nature, the senate 
itself judged of them, os the people did formerly; whose power 
Tiberius, by the suppression of the Coqiitia, transferred to the 
senate." When any province complained of their governors, 
and sent ambassadors to prosecute them,*" the cause was tried in 
the senate, who appoints certain persons of their own number 
to be advocates, commonly such as the province requested.** 
When the senate took cognizance of a cause, it was said 
macipere vel recipere eogmiionem, and dare inquiaitionem, 
when it appointed certain persons to plead any cause, dare 
ADVOCATOS, v. PATRONOs. So the emperor. When several advo¬ 
cates either proposed or excused themselves, it was determined 
by lot who should manage the cause.** When the criminal was 
brought into the senate-house, by the lictors, he was said esae 
INOUCTUS. So the prosecutors.*" When an advocate began' to 
plead, he was said deacendere ut actunia, ad agendum vel ad 
accuaandum, because, perhaps, he stood in a lower place than 
that in which the judges sat, or came from a place of ease and 
safety to a place of difficulty and danger: thus deacendere in 
aciem v. preelium, in campum y, forum, &c. to go on and finish 
the cause, cauaam peragere v. perferre. If an advocate be¬ 
trayed the cause of his client,** he was suspended from the 
exercise of his profession,*' or otherwise punished.'" 

An experienced advocate commonly assumed a yuung one 
in the same cause with him, to introduce him at the bar and re¬ 
commend him to notice.** After the senate passed sentence. 
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criminals used to be executed without delay. But Tiberius 
caused a deiaree to be made, that no one condemned by the 
senate should be put to death within ten days; that the emperor, 
if absent from the city, might have time to consider their sen¬ 
tence, and prevent the execution of it, if he thought proper.' 

5. DisraaRNT kinds of punishments. 

Punishments among the Homans were of eight hinds:— 

1. Mulcts vel damnum, a fine, which at first never exceeded 
two oxen and thirty sheep, or the valuation of them;" but 
afterwards it was increased. 

2. Vincula, bonds, which included public and private cus¬ 
tody public, in prison, into which criminals were thrown atler 
confession or conviction ; and private, when they were deliver¬ 
ed to magistrates, or even to private persons, to be kept at their 
houses (in libera custodia, os it was called) till they should be 
tried." 

A prison' was first built by Ancus Martius, and enlarged by 
Servius Tullius ; whence that part of it below ground, built by 
him, was called tullianum," or LauTuniJi," in allusion to a place 
of the same kind built by Dionysius at Syracuse. Another 
part, or, as some think, the same part, from its security-and 
strength, was called robuh, or robm.' 

Under the name of vincula were comprehended catenee, 
chains; compedes vel pedicm, fetters or bonds for the feet; 
manicm, manacles or bonds for the hands; nehvus, an iron bond 
or shackle for the feet or neck;" also a wooden frame with 
holes, in which the feet were put and fastened, the stocks; 
sometimes also the hands and neck : called likewise columbab. 
Boi(B, leathern thongs, and also iron chains, for tying the neck 
or feet" 

3. Vrbbera, beating or scourging, with sticks or staves; 
with rods;" with wliips or lashes.*" But the first were in a 
manner peculiar to the camp, where the punishment was called 
FusTUARiuM, uod the last to slaves. Hods only were applied to 
citizens, and these too were removed by the Porcian law.*" But 
under the emperors citizens were punished with these and more 
severe instruments, as with whips loaded with lead, &c.** 

4. Talio," a punishment similar to the injury, an eye for an 
eye, a limj) for a limb, &a But this punishment, although men. 
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tioned in the Twelve Tables, seems very rarely to hai-e been 
inflicted, because by law the removal of it could be purchased 
by a pecuniary compensation.* 

5. loNOMiNiA vel infamia. Disgrace or infamy was inflicted,’ 
either by the censors or by law, and by the edict of the prietor. 
Those made infamous by a judicial sentence, were deprived of 
their dignity, and rendered incapable of enjoying public offices, 
sometimes ^o of being witnesses, or of making a testament; 
hence called intestabiliu.’ 

6. Exilium, banishment This word was not used in a judicial 
sentence, but aquas bt ibnis interdictio, forbidding one the use 
of fire and water, whereby a person was banished from Italy, 
bi|t might go to any other place he chose. Augustus introduced 
two new forms of baniebent, called deportatio, perpetual 
banishment to a certain nlace; and relbsatio, either a tempo¬ 
rary, or perpetual baniwment of a person to a certain place, 
without depriving him of liis riglits and fortunes.* Some¬ 
times persons were only banished from Italy ‘ for a limited 
time. 


7, Sebvitus, slavery. Those were sold as slaves, who did not 
give in their names to be enroii|d||U the censor’s books, or re¬ 
fused to onlist as soldiers; berause thus they were supposed to 
have voluntarily renounced the rights of citizens.” 

8. Mors, death, was either civil or natural. Banishment and 


slavery wMra called a civil death. Unly the most heinous crimes 
were punched by a violent death. ' 

In ancient times it seems to have been most usual to hang 
nidefactors,’ afterwards, to scourge” and behead them,” to 
throw them from the Tarpeiaii rock/” or from tha^ace in the 
prison called BOBUBealso to spangle them** in prison. 

The bodies of criminals, wflbn executed, were not burned or 
buried; but exposed befora tfib prison, usually on certain stairs, 
called aKMOtns sc, tadie, vd Oemonii wadt& ; *’ and then dragged 
with a hook,*” and ttiroete into the Tiber.** Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, t^ friends purchased the right of burying them. 

Und£r the emperors, several vew and more severe pnnlsh- 
iwtptB were contrived; as, wxpaslng to wild beasts,” burning 
frt; When criminals wgre burned, they were dressed in 
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of torture in more ancient times.* Sometimes persons were 
condemned to the public works, to eng-age with wild beasts, or 
fight as gladiators, or were employed, as public slaves in attend¬ 
ing on the public baths, in cleansing common sewers, or 
lepairing the streets and highways.* 

Slaves after being scourged * were crucified,* usually with a 
label or inscription on their breast, intimating their crime, or 
the cause of their punishment, as was commonly done to other 
criminals, when executed. Thus Pilate put a title or super¬ 
scription on the cross of our Saviour." The form of the cross is 
described by Dionysius, vii. 69. Vedius Pollio, one of the 
'riends of Augustus, devised a new species of cruelty to slaves, 
tlirowing them into a fish-pond to be devoured by lampreys." 

A person guilty of parricide, that is, of murdering a parent 
or any near relation, after being severely scourged," was sewed 
up in a sack," with a dog, a cocl^ a viper, and an ape, and then 
thrown into the sea or a deep river,' 


RELIGION OF THE HOMANS, 

1. THE GODS WHOU,|DHEY WORSHIPPED. 

These were very numerous, and^l^vided into DU majorum gen¬ 
tium, and Mirumm gentium, in allusion to the division of sena¬ 
tors.*' The Dll MAJOHDM sENTiuM were the great celestial deities, 
and those caJded nii select!. The great celestial deities were 
to elve in number.*' 

1. JupiTEB," the king of gods and men; the son of Saturn 
and Rhea or Ops, the goddess of the earth; bom and educated 
in the island of Crete; supposed to have dethroned nis father, 
and to have divided his kingdom with his brothers; so that be 
himself obtained the air and earth, Neptune the sea, and Pluto 
the infernal regions: usually represented os sitting on an ivory 
throne, holding a sceptre in his left hand, and a thunderbolt ^ 
in his right, with an eagle; and Hebe the daughter of Juno, 
and goddess of youth, or the boy, Oanymedes, the son of Troik 
his cup-bearer,” attending on him; called jupiteb EEEBiBins,*' 
BLiciuS,*' sTAToa, CAFiTOLiNvs, and TO]^ANs, which two were dif¬ 
ferent, and had different temples; *" tabpbivs, latialis, dibsfi- 

TEB,*' OFTIMCB MAXlHCS, OLTMFlOtTS, SUHMUS, &C. Sub JOWfrigido, 
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tub dio, under the cold air j dextro Jove, by the favour of Jupi¬ 
ter ; incolumi Jove, i. e. capitoHo, ubi Jupiter cokbatur} 

SL JiTNO, the wife and sister of Jupiter, queen of the gods, the 
goddess of marriage and of child-birth ; called juno bbbina vel 
regia: phonuba^ mathona, luciha,*' moneta,* because, when an 
earthquake happened, a voice was uttered from her temple, ad¬ 
vising the Romans to make expiation by sacrificing a pregnant 
BOw;° represented in a long robe’ and magnificent dress' 
sometimes sitting or standing in a light car, drawn by peacocks, 
ittended by the avrm, or air nymphs, as by iris, the goddess of 
the rainbow. Junone secunda, by the favour of,’ 

3. Minbrv'a nr pallas, the goddess of wisdom; hence said to 
have sprung’ from the brain of Jupiter by the stroke of Vul¬ 
can ; also of war and of arms; said to be the inventress of spin¬ 
ning and weaving,’ of the olive, and of warlike chariots j called 
Armipntens, Tritonia virgo, because she was first seen near the 
lake Tritunis in Africa; Attica vel Cecropia, because she was 
chiefly worshipped at Athens;—represented os an armed virgin, 
beautiful, but stern and dark coloured, with azure or sky- 
coloured eyes,” shining like the eyes of a cat or an owl,” 
having a helmet on her head, aad a plume nodding formidably 
in the air; holding in her ri^t hand a spear, and in her left a 
shield, covered wIm the skin of the goat Amalthea, by whiidi 
she was nursed (hence called seis), given her by Jupiter, whose 
shield had the same name, in the middle of which was the head 
of the Gorgon Medusa, a monster with snaky hair, which 
turned every one who looked at it into stone.” 

There was a statue of Minerva,” supposed to have fallen from 
heaven, lAich was religiously kept in her temple by the Tro- 
,jans, and stolen from thence by Ulysses and Uiomedes. Tole- 
rare colo vitam tenuique Minerva, i, e. lan\ficio nonqutestuoso, to 
earn a living by spinning and weaving, which bring small profit; 
invita Minerva, i. e. adtkreante ef repugnante natura, against 
nature or natural genius;” agere aliguidpingui Minerva,simply, 
bluntly, without, art; abnormis sapiens, craesague Minerva, a 
philosopher without rules, and of strong rough common sense ; 
•u Minervam, sc. dacet, a proverb against a person who pretends 
to teach those who ore wiwr than himself, or to teach a thing of 
which he himself is ignorant. Pallas is also put for oil,” be¬ 
cause she is said first to have taught the use of it. 

4. Vesta, the goddess of fire. 'Two of this name are mien- 
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tioned by the poets; one the mother, and the other the daughter 
of Saturn, who are often confounded. But the latter chiefly 
was worshipped at Home. In her sanctuary was supposed to bo 
preserved the Palladium of Troy,* and a fire kept continually 
burning by a number of virgins, called the‘Vestal virgins;, 
brought by -lilnens from Troy;* hence hie locus est Vestis, mi 
FACLADA servat et lONEM,® near which was the palace of Numa.* 

6. Ceres, the goddess of corn and husbandry, the sister of 
Jupiter; worshipped chiefly at Eleusis in Greece, and in Sicily; 
her sacred rites were kept very secret,—She is represented with 
her head crowned with the ears of corn or poppies, and her 
robes falling down to her feet, holding a torch in her hand. 
She is said to have wandered over the lAole earth with a torch 
in her hand, which she lighted at mount JEtna.‘ in quest of her 
daughter Proserpina, who was carried off by Pluto. Plutus, 
the god of riches, is supposed to be the son of Ceres. 

Ceres is called Legifbra, the lawgiver, because laws were the 
effect of husbandry, and Arcana, because her sacred rites were 
celebrated with great secrecy,° and with torches;’ particularly 
at Eleusis in Attic.a,* from which, by the voice of a herald, the 
wicked were excluded; and e^n Nero, while in Greece, dared 
not to profane them. .Whoever entered without being initiated, 
although ignorant of this prohibition, was put touleatb.'’ Those 
initiated were called mtsts,’" whence myeteriwn. A pregnant 
sow was sacrificed to Ceres, because that animal was hurtful to 
the corn-fields.’’ And a fox was burnt to death at her sacred 
rites, with torches tied round it; because a fox wrapt round 
with stubble and hay set on fire, being let go by a boy, once 
burnt the growing corn of the people of Carseoli, a (own of the 
Aiiqui, as the foxes of Samson did the standing corn of the 
Philistines.’* 

Ceres is often put for corn or bread ; ae sine Cerere et Baccho' 
friget Venus, without bread and wine love grows cold.'* 

b, Neptune,” the god of the sea, and brother of Jupiter; 
represented with a trident in his right band, and a dolphin in 
his left; one of his feet resting on port of a shin ;• his aspect 
majestic aud serene: sometimes in a chariot drawn by sea¬ 
horses, with a triton on each side; called .seatus; because wor¬ 
shipped at ASgea, a town m the islmid of Euboea.” Uterque 
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Neptmus, the mare superum and inferum, on both sides of Italy, 
or, Neptune who presides oyer both salt and fresh water.^ 

■ Neplmia arva vel regna, the sea. Neplunius dux, Sex, Pompeius, 
who, from his power at sea, called himself the son of Neptune. 
Heptunia Pergama vel Troja, because its walls were said to 
have been built by Neptune and Apollo,’’ at the request of 
Loomedon, the father of Priam, who defrauded them of their 
promised hire,^ that is, he applied to that purpose the money 
which he had vowed to their service. On which account Neptune 
‘ was ever after hostile to the Trojans, and also tQ the Pomans. 
Apollo was afterwards reconciled by proper atonement; being 
also odended at the Oreeks for their treatment of Chryseis, the 
daughter of his priest Chryses, whom Agamemnon made a 
captive. The wife of Neptune was Amphitrite, sometimes put 
for the sea,* Besides Neptune, there were other sea gods and 
goddesses; Oceanus, and his wife Tethys; Nereos, and his wife 
Doris, the Nereides, Thetis, Doto, Galatea, &c. Triton, Proteus, 
Portumnus, the son of Matuta or Aurora and Glaucus, Ino, 
Palemon, &c. 

7, Vrrds, the goddess of love and beauty, said to have been 
produced from the foam of the sea, near the island Cythera; 
hence called Cytherea, Marina, and by the Greeks A^fuhrn, 
ab stip^ai, spurm ; according to others, the daughter of Jupiter 
and the nymph Dione; hence called Dionaea mater, by her son 
Aineas, and Julius Ctesar Dionceus; as being descended from 
lulus, the son of A^eas. Dimmo sub antro, under the cave of 
Venus,—the wife of Vulcan, but unfaithful to him ; • worshipped 
chiefly at Paphos, Amathus, -untis, and Idalia v. -ium in Cyprus; 
at £ryx in Sicily, and at Cnidus in Caria; hence called 
Cypris, -idis, Dea Paphia; Amathusia Venus; Venus Idalia, 
and BBTCiNA ; Regina Cnidla; Venus Cnidia.’ Alma, decent, ‘ 
aurea, foimosa, &c. also Cloacina or Cluacina, from eluere, 
anciently the same with lucre or purgare, because her temple 
was built in that place, where the Romans and Sabines, after 
laying aside their arms, and concluding an agreement, purified 
themselves. Also supposed to be the same with Libitina, the 
goddess of funerals, whom some make the same with Proserpine, 
—often put for love, or the indulgyice of it: damnosa Venus, 
pernicious venery. Sera juvet^m Tfenus, eoque inexhausta 
pubertas, the youths partake late of the pleasures of love, and 
hence pass the age of puberty unexhausted; for a mistress; 
for beauty, comeliness, or grace. Tabvdm pictm Venus, vel 
Venuetas, quam Oreeci vacant; dicendi Veneres, the 
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{Sraces; Venerem habere. Cicero says there were more than one 
Venus.* 

The tree most acceptable to Venus was the myrile, hence she 
was called mtrtea, and by corruption mdscia, and the month 
most agreeable to her was April, because it produced flowers; 
hence called mensis venebis, on the first day of which the 
matrons, crowned with myrtle, used to bathe themselves in the 
Tyber, near the temple of fobtuna vibieis, to whom they offered 
frankincense, that she would conceal their defects from their 
husbands,^ 

I'he attendants of Venus were her son ccrro; or rather the 
Cupids, for there were many of them; but two must remarkable, 
one, Erus, who caused love, and the other, Anteroa, who made 
it tease, or produced mutual love ; painted with wings, a quiver, 
bow, and darts: the three obaces, (Gratiai vel Charites), 
Aglaia or Pasitheo, Thalia, and Euphrosyne, represented 
generally nuked, with their hands joined together ; and nvhfhs 
dancing with the Graces, and Venus at their head.^ 

8. VuLOANus vel Mulciber, the god of fire* and of smiths; the 
son of Jupiter and Juno, and husband of Venus; represented as 
a lame blacksinith, hardened from the forge, with a fiery red 
face whilst at work, and tired and heated after it He is 
generally the subject of pity or ridicule to the other gods, as a 
cuckold and lame. Vulcan is said to have had his work-shop® 
chiefly in,Lemnos, and in the Ailolian or Lipari islands near 
Sicily, or in a cave of mount ,Xtna. His workmen were the 
Cyclopes, giants with one eye in their forehead, who were 
usually employed in making the thunderbolts of Jupiter.® 
Hence Vulcan is represented in spring as eagerly lighting up 
the fires iu their toilsome or strong smelling work-shops,’ to 
provide plenty of thunderbolts for Jupiter to throw in summer, 
called avidus, greedy, as Virgil calls ignie, fire, cdax, from its 
devouring all things; sometimes put for fire; called luteui, 
from its colour; from hUeum v. lutum, wood, the same with 
glastum;^ which dyes yellowor rather from lutum, clay, Mem, 
dirty. Cicero also mentions more than one Vulcan,*® as indeed 
he does in speaking of most of the gods. 

9. Mass or Mavors, the god of war and son of Juno; wor¬ 
shipped by the Thracians, (retie, and Scythians, and especially 
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by the Rnmatis, os the father of Romulus, their founder, called 
Uradirus,' painted with a fierce aspect, riding in a chariot, or 
on horseback, with a helmet and a spear. J\&s, when peace¬ 
able, was called quirimus.^ Beclona, the goddess of war, was 
the wife or sister of Mars. 

A round shieldis said to have fallen from heaven in the 
reign of Numa, supposed to be the shield of Mars; which was 
kept with great care in his sanctuary, as a symbol of the perpe¬ 
tuity of the empire, by the priests of Marsj who were called 
SALii; and that it might not be stolen, eleven others were made 
quite like it.* 

The animals sacred to Mairs were the horse, wolf, and the 
wood-penker.‘ Mars is often, by a metonymy, put fur war or 
the fortune of war; thus, aquo, vario, ancipite, incurto Marte 
pugnatum est, with equal, various, doubtful success ; Mara com- 
the uncertain events of war; accendere Mortem cantu, to 
kindle the rage of war by martial sounds; i, e. pugnam vel 
militea ad pugnam tuba ; collato Marte et eminua pugnare, to 
imntend in close battle, and from a distance; invadunt Mortem 
clgpeis, they rush to the combat with shields, i. e. pugnam ine- 
unt; nostro Marte aliquid peragere, by our own strength, without 
assistance; verecundUe erat, equitem auo alienoque Marts pug¬ 
nare, on horseback and on foot; valere Marte forenai, to be a 
good pleader; dicere difficile eat, quid Mara luua egerit illic, i. e. 
hellica virtue, valour or courage ; noatra Marte, by our army or 
soldiers; altero Marte, in a second battle; Mara 'tuua, your 
manner of fighting; incurau gemini Martia, by land and sea.* 

10. Mbrcurius, the son of Jupiter and Main, the daughter of 
Atlas; the messenger of Jupiter and of the gods; the god of 
eloquence; the piitron of merchants and of gain, whence his 
name (according to others, quaai Medicurrius, guoof roedius infer 
deoa et hominea currebat); the inventor of the lyre and of the 
harp; the protector of poets or men of genius,' of musicians, 
wrestlers, &c.; the conductor of souls or departed ghosts to their 
proper mansions; also the god of ingenuity and of thieves, 
■ailed Cyllenius vel Cyllenia proles, from (/yllene, a mountain 
in Arcadia on which he was born; and Tegeseus, from Tegea, a 
city near it. 

The distinguishing attributes of Mercury are his petasus, or 
winged cap; the talaria, or winged sandals for his feet; and 
a caduceus, or wand * with two serpents about it, in his hand; 
sometimes os the god of merchants he bears a purse.* 

Images of Mercury used to be erected where several roads 
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■net,' to point out the way; on sepulchres, in the porches of 
temples and houses, kc. Ex quovia ligno non fit yitratrius, 
every one rannot become a scholar. 

II. Apollo, the son of Jupiter and Lntono, bom in the island 
Delos; the ffod of poetry, music, medicine, nug'ury, and archery; 
called also Phoebus and Sol. He had oracles in many places, 
the chief one at Delphi in Phocis ; called by various names from 
the places where he was worshipped, Cynthius, from Cynthus, a 
mountain in Delos; Pntareus, or -eeus, from Fatara, a city in 
Lycia ; Lnlous, son of Latoiia; Thymbrieua, Gryiieeus, &c,; also 
Pythius, from having skin the serpent Python.^ 

Apollo is usually represented as a beautiful beardless young 
man, with long hair (hence called intonms et crinitus),^ holding 
a bow and arrows in his right hand, and in his left hand a lyre 
or harp. He is crowned with laurel, which was sacred to him, 
os were the hawk and raven among the birds. 

The son of Apollo was hsculapivs, the god of physic, wor¬ 
shipped formerly at Epidaiirus in Argolis, under the form of a 
serpent, or leaning on a stadj round which a serpent was en¬ 
twined ;—represented os an old man, with a long beard, dressed 
in a loose robe, with a staff'in his hand, 

Connected with Apollo and Minerva were the nine muses ; 
said to be the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne or memory; 
Calliope, the muse of heroic poetry; Clio, of history ; Melpo¬ 
mene, of tragedy ; Thalia, of comedy and pastorals; Erato, of 
love songs and hymns ; Euterpe, of playing on the flute; Terp¬ 
sichore, of the harp ; Polyhymnia, of gesture and delivery, also 
of the three-stringed instrument called barbitos, vel -on; and 
Urania, of astronomy.* 

The muses frequented the mountains Parnassus, Helicon, 
Pierus, &c., the fountains Cnstaiius, Aganippe, or Hippocrene, 
&C., whence they had various names, Heliconides, Parnassides, 
Pierides, Castalides, Thespiades, Fimpliades, &c, ' 

13, Diana, the sister of Apollo, goddess of the woods and of 
hunting; called Diana on earth, Luna in heaven, and Hecate in 
hell: hence tergemina, diva triformia, tria Virginia ora Dianw; 
also Lucina, Ilithya, et Genitalis seu Genetyllis, because she 
assisted women in child-birth ; Noctiluca, and aiderum reginaf 
Trivia, from her statues standing where three ways met. 

Diana is represented as a tall, beautifui virgin, with a quiver 
on her shoulder, and a javelin or a bow in her right hand, 
chasing deer or other animals. 

These twelve deities were called consbntes, -umS and are 
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comprehended in these two verses of Ennius, os quoted by Auu- 
leius, de Deo Socratis ; 

, Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 

Mercurius, Jovi', Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 

On ancient inscriptions they are thus marked; — j. o. m. i, e. 
Jovi optima maxima, cetbrisq. dis conbentibus. They were also 
called nil maoni, and coaESTKS, or nobiiks, and are represented 
as occupyina- a diiferent part of heaven firom the inferior gods, 
who are called pi,sbs.‘ 

THE nil SELECII WERE EIGHT IN NUMBER. 

1. Satubnbs, the god of time ; tlie son of Ccelus or Uranus, 
and Terra or Vesta. Titan his brother resigned the kingdom 
to him on this condition, that he should rear no male offspring. 
On which account he is feigned by the poets to have devoured 
his sons as soon as they were born. But Rhea found means to 
deceive him, and bring up by stealth Jupiter and his two 
brothers. 

Saturn, being dethroned by his son Jupiter, fled into Italy, 
and gave name to Latium, from his lurking there.^ He was 
kindly received by Janus, king of that country. Under Saturn 
is supposed to have been the golden age, when the eartli pro¬ 
duced food in abundance spontaneously, when all things were 
in common, and when there was an intercourse between the 
gods and men upon earth ; which ceased in the brazen and iron 
ages, when even the virgin Astrea, or goddess of justice herself, 
who remained on earth longer than the other gods, at last, pro¬ 
voked by the wickedness of men, left it Ine only goddess 
then lefr was Hope,‘ Saturn is painted as a decrepit old man, 
with a scythe in his hand, or a serpent biting off its own tail. 

2. JaniTb, the god of the year, who presided over the gates of 
heaven, and also over peace and war. He is painted with two 
faces.* His temple was open in time of war, and shut in time of 
peace. A street in Rome, contiguous to the forum, where 
bankers lived, was called by his name, thus Jarm summm ab 
into, the street Janus from top to bottom; meditis, the middle 
part of it.° Thoroughfares* from him were called Jani, and the 
gates at the entrance of private houses, Januas; thus, dextro 
SANo portm CARMENTAI.IS, through the right hand postern of the 
Carmental gate.’ 

3. Rhb^ the wife of Saturn; called also Ops, Cybele, Magna 
Mater, iPeter Ueorum, Berecynthia, Idaia, and Dindymene, 
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from three mountains in Phryg'ia. She was painted as a matron, 
crowned with towers,* sitting- in a chariot drawn by lions.* 

Cybele, or a sacred stone, nailed by the inhabitants the mo¬ 
ther of the gods, was brought from Pessinus in Fhrjifia to 
Borne, in the time of the second Funic war.* 

4. Pluto, the brother of Jupiter, and king of the infernal 
regions; called also Orcus, Jupiter infemua et Stygius. The 
wife of Pluto was prosebpina, the daughter of Ceres, whom he 
carried off, as she was gathering flowers in the plains of Enna, 
in Sicily; called Juno inferna or Stygia, often confounded with 
Hecate and Luna, or Diana ) supposed to preside over sorceries 
or incantations.* 

There were many other infernal deities, of whom the chief 
were the fates or Destinies,* the daughters of Jupiter and 
Themis, nr of Erebus and Nox, three in number; Ciotho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos, supposed to determine the life of men by 
spinning. Ciotho held the distaff, Lachesis spun, and Atropos 
cut the thread; when there was nothing on the distaff to spin, 
it was attended with the same effect Sometimes they are all 
represented as employed in breaking.the threads.* The fdbies,* 
also three in number, Alecto, Tisi^one, and Megeera; repre¬ 
sented with wings and snakes twisted in their hair: holding in 
their hands a torch, and a whip to torment the wicked; mors 
vel Lethum, death; somnus, sleep, &c. The punishipents of 
the infernal regions were sometimes represented in pictures, 
to deter men from crimes.* 

5. Bacchus, the god of wine, the ton of Jupiter and Semele; 
called also Liber or Lyeeus, because wine frees the minds of 
men from care; described os the conqueror of India; repre¬ 
sented always young, crowned with vine or i\y leaves, sometimes 
with horns; hence called cobniqbr,* holding in his hand a thyr¬ 
sus, or spear bound with iry: his chariot was drawn by tigers,, 
lions, or lynxes, attended by Silenus, his nurse and preceptor, 
bacchanals,** and satyrs. The sacred rites of Bacchus ** were 
celebrated every third year** in the night-time, chiefly on 
Cithieron, and Ismenus in Boeotia, on Ismarus, Rhodope, and 
Edon In Thrace. 

PaiAPUs, the god of gardens, was the son of Bacchus and 
Venus.** 

6. Sol, the sun, the same with Apollo; but sometimes also 
distinguished, and then supposed to be the son of Hyperion, one 
of the Titans or giants produced by the earth; who is also put 
for the sun. Sol was painted in a juvenile form, |iaving his 
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head surrounded wilh rays, and riding in a chariot drawn by 
lour horses; attended by the Hors or four seasons; Ver, the 
atwing; .d^tas, the summer; Autumnus, the autumn; and 
Hiendl the winter.' The sun was worshipped shiefly by the 
Persians under the name of Mithras. 

7. Luna, the moon, as one of the Dii Selecti, was the daughter 
of Hyperion and sister of Sol. Her chariot was drawn only by 
two horses. 

8. Genius, the demon or tutelary god, who was supposed to 
take care of every one from his birth during the whole of life. 
Places and cities, as well as men, had their particular Genii. 
It -was generally believed that every ..person had two genii, 
the one good, and the other bad. JDefraudare genium suum, 
to pinch one’s appetite ; indulgere genio, to indidge it^ 

Nearly allied to the genii were the lares and penates, house¬ 
hold-go^ who presided over families. 

The Laret of the Romans appear to have been the manes of 
their ancestors.' Small waxen iniages of them, clothed with a 
skin of a dog, were placed round the hearth in the hall.' On 
festivals they were crownupi with garlands, and sacrifices were 
offered to them.' There were not only Lares domeatici et 
familiares, but also compitales et males, militares et marini, &c. 

The Penates^ were worshipped in the innermost part of the 
house, ^hich was called penetralia: also impluvium, or com- 
pluviutn. There were likewise publici Penates, worshipped in 
the capitol, under whose protection the city and temples were. 
These Jtlneas brought with him from Troy. Hence patrii 
Penates, familiaresque.'' 

Some have thought the Lares and Penates the same; and 
th^ seem sometimes to be confounded. They were, however, 
different' The Penates were of divine origin ; the Lares, ot 
human. Certain persons were admitted to the worship of the 
Lares, who were not to that of the Penates. The'/Penates were 
worshipped imly in the innermost part of the house, the Lares 
also in the public roads, in the camp, and on sea. 

Lar is often put for a house or dwelling: apto cum lare 
fundus^ a farm with a suitable dwelling. 8o Penates: thus, 
nostris succede Penatibus hospes,'^ come under our roof as our 
KhVt. 

DU HINORUH ammUM, on INEKBIOR DEITIES. 

These were of various kinds ; 
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1. DU iNoiBETES, or heroes, ranked among the gods on ac¬ 
count of their virtue and merits; of whom the chief were,— 
Hercules, the son of Jupiter, and Alcmena wife of Amphi¬ 
tryon, king of Thebes; famous for his twelve labours, and 
other exploits: squeezing two serpents to death in his cradle, 
killing the lion in the Nemaean wood, the hydra of the lake 
Lerna, the boar of Erymanthus, the brazen-footed stag on 
mount Menalus, the harpies in. the lake of Stymphalus, Diu- 
medes, arid his horses, who were fed on human flesh, the wild 
bull in the island of Crete, cleansing the stables of Augeas, 
subduing the Amazons and Centaurs, drogdng the dog Cer¬ 
berus from hell, carrying off the oxen of the three-bodied 
(ieryon from Spain, fixing pillars in tYiefreUm Gaditanim, or 
straits of Gibraltar, bringing away the golden apples of thd; 
Hesperides, and killing.the dragon whioh guarded them, slay¬ 
ing the giant Antseus, and the monstrous thief Cacus, &c. 

HercAes was called Alcides, irom Alcseus, the father of Am¬ 
phitryon; and Tirynthius, from Tiryns, the town where he was 
burn; QBtaeus, from mount CEte, where he died. Being con¬ 
sumed by a poisoned robe, sent him by his wife Bejanira in a 
fit of jealousy, which he could not pull oiT he laid himself on a 
funerd pile, and ordered it to be set on fire. Hercules is re- 

{ iresented of prodigious strength, holding a club in his right 
land, and clothed in the skin of the Nemasan lion. Men used 
to swear by Hercules in their asseverations; Herele, Mehercle, 
vel -es ; so under the title of nics fidius, i. e. Deus fidei, the 
god of faith or honour; thus, per Dium Fidium, me Dius Jidius, 
SB. j'uvet.* Hercules was supposed to preside too over treasures : 
hence dives, amico Hercule, Doing made rich by propitious Hercu¬ 
les ; dextro Hercule, by the favour of Herculea^ Hence those who 
obtained great riches consecrated ° the tenth part to Hercules.* 
Castor and Pollux, sons of Jupiter and Leda, the wife of 
Tyndarus, king of Sparta, brothers of Helena and Clytemnestra, 
said to have been produced from two eggs; from one of which 
came Pollux and Helena,, and from tne other, Castor and 
Clytemnestra. But Horace makes Castor and Pollux to spring 
from the same egg. He, however, also calls them fratres 
HELENA, the gods of mariners, because their constellation was 
much observed at sea : called Tyndaridee, Gemini, &c. Castor 
was remarkable for riding, and Pollux for boxing; represented 
as riding on white horses, with nstar over the head of each, 
and (xivered with a cap; hence called - fra thks filbati. There 
was a temple at Rome dedicated to both jointly, but called the 
temple only of Castor.’ 
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iEneas, called Jupiter Indices ; and Romulus, quibinus, after 
beiiijr ranked among' the gods, either from quiris a spear, or 
Cures, a city of the Sabines.* 

The Homan emperors also after their death were ranked 
among the gods. 

2. There were certain gods called semones ; ^ as, 

Pan, the god of shepherds, the inventor of the flute; said to 
be the son of Mercury and Penelope, worshipped chiefly in 
Arcadia; hence called Arcadiug, and Mtsnalius, vel -idea, et 
Lyceua, from two mountains there; Tegeieua, from a city, &c. 
cmled by the Romans Jnuusj —^represented with horns and 
goat’s feet. Pan was supposed to be the author of sudden frights 
or causeless alarms; from him called Panici terrores.^ 

Fadnus and Syi/Vandb, supposed to be the same with Pan. 
The wife or daughter of Faunas was Fauna or Fatua, called also 
Maries and bona dba.* 

There were several rural deities called vauni, who were be¬ 
lieved to occasion the nightmare.’ 

Vertomnus, who presided over the change of seasons and 
merchandise;—supposed to transform himself into different 
shapes. Hence Vertumnia natm iniquia, an inconstant man.’ 

Pomona, the goddess of gardens and fruits; the wife of 
Vertumnus.’ 

Froba, the goddess of flowers ; called Chloris by the Greeks.’ 

Terminus, the god of boundaries; whose temple was always 
open at the top.’ And when, before the building of the capitol, 
all the temples of the other gods were unhallowed,*’ it alone 
could not,** which was reckoned an omen of the perpetuity of 
the empire. 

PAtBS, a god or goddess who presided over flocks and herds 
usually feminine, paitoria rAtEs.” 

Hymen vel hymenasub, the god of marriage. 

Lavbrna, the goddess gf thieves.*’ 

Vacuna, who presided over vacation, or respite from business.** 

Averruncds, the god who averted mischiefs.*’ There were 
several of these. 

Faioinus, who prevented fascination or enchantment. 

Koaious, the god, and rdbibo, or bobioo, the goddess who 
preserved corn from blight.'^ Ovid mentions only the goddess 
aoBiuo.*’ 
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Mephitis, the uroddess'of bad smells * Cloacina, of the cloacm, 
or common sewers. 

Under the Semones were comprehended the ntmphs,* female 
deities, who presided over all parts of the earth: over moun¬ 
tains, Oreades; woods, IWades, Hamadryades, Napaece ; rivers 
and fountains, Naiades vet Naiades; the sea. Nereides, Oceani- 
tides, &C.—Each river was supposed to have a particular deity, 
who presided over it; as Tibennus over the Tiber;" Eridanus 
over the Po; taurino vultu, with the countenance of a bull, 
and horns; as all rivers were represented.* The sources of 
rivers were particularly sacred to some divinity, and cultivated 
with religious ceremonies. Temples were erected; as to 
Clitumnus, to Ilissos; ‘ small pieces of money were thrown into 
them, to render the presiding deities propitious; and no person 
was allowed to swim near the head of the spring, because the 
touch of a naked body was supposed to pollute the consecrated 
waters." Thus no boat was allowed to be on the lacus Vadimonis, 
in which were several floating islands. Sacrifices were also 
offered to fountains; os by Horace to that of Bandusia, whence 
the rivulet Digentia probably flowed,' 

Under the semones were abo included the judges in the in¬ 
fernal regions, Minos, iRacus, and Rhadamanthus; chabon, the 
ferryman of hell," who conducted the souls of the dead in a 
boat over the rivers Styx and Acheron, and exacted from 
each his portorium or freight," which he gave an account of to 
Pluto; hence called, pobtitob; the dog oebbebus, a three¬ 
headed monster, who guarded the entrance of hell- 

The Romans also worshipped the virtues and affections of the 
mind, and the like; as Piety, Faith, Hope, Concord, Fortune, 
Fame, &c,, even vices and diseases; and under the emperors 
likewise foreign deities; as Isis,' Osiris, Anubis, of the Ej;yp- 
lians;also the winds and the tempests ; Eurus, the east wind; 
Auster or Notus, the south wind; Zephyrus, the west wind; 
Boreas, the north wind; Africus, the south-west; Corns, the 
north-west; and «oldb, the god of the vrinds, who was;9upposed 
to reside in the Lipari islands, hence called Insulse .Xoliffi : 
AUBE, the air-nymphs or sylphs, &c. 

The Romans worshipped certain gods that they might do 
them good, and others that they might not hurt them; as 
Averruncus and Robigus. There was both a good Jupiter and 
a bad; the former was called nuovis,” or Diespiter, and the 
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latter, vbjovis, or vbdivs. But Ovid makes Vejovis the same 
with Jupiter parvus, or non magnus} 

ir. MINISTHI SACHORUM, THE MINISTERS OP SAORED 
THINGS. 

The ministers of relig'ion, among the Romans, did not form a 
distinct order from the other citizens.^ They were usuaily 
uboseii from the most honourable men in the state. Some of 
tiiem were common to all the gods; “ others appropriated to a 
particular deity.* Of the former kind were, 

I. The FONTiricEs,’ who were first instituted by Numa. and 
chosen from among the patrieians, were four in number till the 
year of the city 4S4, when four more were created from the 
plebeians. Some think that originally^ there was only one 
pontifex; as no more are mentioned in Livy, i. 20; ii. 2. Sylla 
increased their number to fifteen; they were divided into 
MAioag^ and minores. Some suppose the seven added by Sylla 
and their successors to have been called minores; and the eight 
old ones, and such as were chosen in their room, majoreb. 
Others think the nutjores were patricians, and the minores ple¬ 
beians. Whatever lie in this, the cause of the distinction cer¬ 
tainly existed before the time of Sylla, The whole number of 
th^ontiflces was called coenssiun." 

The pontifices judged in all causes relating to sacred things; 
and, in cases where there was no written law, they prescribed 
what regulations they thought proper, Such as neglected their 
mandates, they could fine according to the magnitude of the 
offence. Dionysius says, that they were not subject to the 

S ower of any one, nor bound to give an account of their con- 
uct even to the senate, or people. But this must be understood 
with some limitations; for we learn from Cicero, that the 
tribunes of the commons might oblige them, even against their 
will, to perform certain parts of their office, and an appeal 
might be made from their decree, as from ail others, to the 
people. It is certain, however, that their authority whs very 
great. It particularly belonged to them to see that the inferior 
• priests did their duty. From the different parts of their office, 
the Greeks called them liQouoftm, hgo^vTiCtxtc, 

lifo^usTui, sacrorum doctores, administratores, custodes, et 
inlerprttes.'' 

From the time of Numa, the vacant places in the number of 
pontifices were supplied by the college, till the year 650 ; when 
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Uomitius, a tribune, transrerred that right to the people. Sylla 
abrogate this law; but it was restored by Labienus, a tribune, 
through the influence of Julius Cajsar. Antony again transferred 
the right of election from the people to the priests;* thus Lepidus 
was chosen pontifex maximus irregularly.^ Fansa once more 
restored the right of election to the people. After the battle of 
Actium, permission was granted to Augustus to add to all the 
fraternities of priests os many above the usual number as he 
thought proper; which power the succeeding emperors exer¬ 
cised, so that the number of priests was thenceforth very un¬ 
certain.^ 

The chief of the pontifices was called pontifbx maximus ; * 
which name is first mentioned by Liry, iii. 54. He was created 
by the people, while the other pontifices were chosen by the col¬ 
lege, commonly from among those who had borne the first 
olnces in the state. The first plebeian pontifex maximus was T. 
Caruncanius.‘ ^ 

This was an otfice of great dignity and power. The pontifex 
maximus was supreme judge and arbiter in all religious matters. 
He took care that sacred rites were properly prformed; and, for 
that purpose, all the other priests were subject to him. He 
could hinder any of them from leaving the city; although in¬ 
vested with consular authority, and fine such os transgres^ his 
orders, even although they were magistrates.® 

How much the ancient Homans respected religion and its 
ministers we may judge from this; that they imposed a fine on 
TreiiieUius, a tribune of the commons, for having, in a dispute, 
used injurious language to Lepidus the pontifex maximus.^ But 
the pontifices appear, at least in the time of Cicero, to have 
been, in some respects, subject to the tribunps.® 

It was particularly incumbent on- the pontifex maximus to 
take care of the sacred rites of Vesta. If any of the priestesses 
neglected their duty, he reprimanded or punished them, some¬ 
times by a sentence of the college, capitally.® 

The presence of the pontifex maximus was requisite in public 
and solemn religious acts; os when magistrates vowed games or 
the like, made a prayer, or dedicated a temple, also when a 
general devoted himself for his army,*® to repeat over beforo 
them the form of words proper to be used," which Seneca calHi 
FONTiFiCAiiB CABMEK. It wos of importance that he pronounot^ 
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the word! without hesitation. He attended at the Comitia, 
especially when priests were created that he might inaugurate 
them, likewise when adoptions or testaments were made.‘ At 
these the other pontifices also attended; hence the Comitia 
werp said to be held, or what was decreed in them to be done, 
apud pontifices vel pro collegia pontificim, in' presence of; 
solennia pro pontifice suscipere, to perform the due sacred rites 
in the presence, or according to the direction, of the pontifex 
maximus. Any thing done in this manner was also said prmti- 
ficio jure fieri. And when the pontifex maximus pronounced 
.my aecree of the college in their presence, he was said pno con- 
LBaio HBsFONDBRB.‘ The docisioH of the college was sometimes 
contrary to his own opinion. He, however, was bound to obey 
it. What only three pontifices determined was held valid. 
But, in certain coses, as in dedicating a temple, the approbation 
of ^e senate, or of a majority of the tribunes of the commons, 
was requisite.’ The people, whose power was supreme in every 
thing,’ might confer the dedication of a temple on whatever 
person they pleased, and force the pontifex maximus to officiate, 
even against his will; as they did in the cose of Flavius, In 
some cases the fiaminet and rex sacronon seemed to have 
judged together with the pontifices, and even to have been 
reckoned of tho same college.’ It was particularly the province 
of the pontifices to judge concerning marriages.’ 

The pontifex maximus and his college had the care of regu¬ 
lating the year, and the public calendar, called fasti kauendares, 
because the days of eacn month, from kalends to kalends, or 
from beginning to end, were marked in them through the whole 
year, what days were fasti, and what nefasti, &c., the know¬ 
ledge of which was confined to the pontifices and patricians,’ till 
C. Flavius divulged them.’ In the fasti of each year were also 
marked the names of the magistrates, particularly of the consuls. 
Thus, enumeratio fastorum, quasi annorum ; fasti memores, per¬ 
manent records; picti, variegated with different colours; sig- 
nmtes tempora.^ Hence a list of the consuls, engraved on 
marble, in the time of Constantins, the son of Constantine, as it 
is thought, and found accidentally by some persons digging in 
the forum, A.U. 1S45, are called fasti consulahes, or the 
Capitolian marbles, because beautified, and placed in the Capi¬ 
tol, by cardinal Alexander Farnese. 

in latter times it became customary to add, on particular 
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days, after the name nf the festival, some remarkable occuis- 
renee. Thus, on ihe Lupercalia, .it was marked ‘ that Antony 
had offered the crown to Csesar. To have one's name thus 
marked ‘ was reckoned the highest honour (whence, probably, 
the origin of canonization in the church of Home); ns it was the 
greatest disgrace to have one's name erased from the fasti.^ 

'I'he hooks of Ovid, which describe the causes of the Roman ■> 
festival for the whole year, are called fasti.* The first si* oi 
them only are extant. 

In ancient times, the pontifex maximus used to draw up a 
short account of the public transactions of every year in a book,*, 
and to expose this register in an open place at his house, where 
the people might come and read it, which continued to be 
done to the time of Mucius Sctevola, who was slain in the mas¬ 
sacre of Marius and Cinna. These records were called, in the 
time of Cicero, annalbs maximi^ as having been composed by 
the pontifex maximus. 

The annals composed by the pontifex before Rome was 
taken by the Gauls, called also cohmentabii, perished most of 
them with the city. After the time of Sylla, the pontifices seem 
to have dropped the custom of compiling annals; but several 
private persons composed historical accounts of the Homan 
affairs; which from tiieir resemblance to the pontifical records 
in the simplicity of their narration, they likewise styled annals ; 
os Cato, Pictor, Fiso, Hortensius, and Tacitus.* 

The memoirs ° which a person ivrote concerning his own 
actions were properly called cohmentabii, as Julius Caesar 
modestly called the books he wrote concerning his wars ; and 
Gellius calls Xenophon’s book concerning the words and actions 
of Socrates “ MemoraMUa SocratU, But this name was applied 
to any thing which a person wrote or ordered to be written as a 
memorandum for himself or others,** as the heads of a discourse 
which one was to deliver, notes taken from the discourse or 
book of another, or any hook whatever in which short notes or 
memorandums were written : thus, commentarii rsgis Numis, 
Servii Tullii, Jiumtnis, repum, CcBtaris, Trajani. Hence a com- 
mentariit, a clerk or secretary. Coelius, in writing to Cicero, 
calls the acta publica, or public registers of the city, commsnta- 

BIUS BEBDM DBBANABDM.** 

In certain cases the pontifex maximus and his college had the 
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uoiver nf life and death; but their sentence might bo reversed 
by the people.' 

The pontifex maximus, although possessed of so great power, 
is called by Cicero pbivatos, as not being a magistrate.- l)ur 
some think that the title pontifex maximus is here applied hi 
Scipio by anticipation, he not haring then obtained that offii'o, 
according to Paterculus, contrary to the account of Appian, anil 
Cicero himself elsewhere calls him simply a private person. 
Lm expressly opposes pontifices to pritiatus.’ 

The pontifices wore a robe bordered with purple,^ and a 
woollen cap,' in the form of a cone, with a small rod' wrapt 
round with wool, and a tuft or tassel on the top of it, called 
APS3t, often put for the whole cap; thus, iratos tremere return 
apices, to fear the tiara nodding on the head of an enraged 
Persian monarch; or for a woollen bandage tied round the 
head, which the priests used instead of a cap for the sake of 
CO olnesB.' Sulpir.ius tialba was deprived of his office on account 
of his cap having fallen' from his head in the time of a 
sacrifice. Hence apex is put for the top of any thing; as, 
morUu apex, the summit of the mountain,- or for the highest 
honour or ornament; as, apex aenectutie eat auctoritaa, authority 
is the crown of old age,' 

In ancient times the pontifex maximus was not permitted to 
leave Italy, The first pontifex maximus freed from that re¬ 
striction was F. licinius Croesus, A. U. 618; so afterwards 
Ctesar,' 

The office of pontifex maximus was for life, on which account 
Augustus never assumed that dignity while Lepidus was alive, 
which Tiberius and Seneca impute to his clemency; but with 
what justice, we may learn from the manner in which Augustus 
behaved to Lepidus in other respects. For, after depriving him 
of his shore in the Triumvirate, A U. 718, and confining him 
for a long time to Ciroeji under custody, he farced him to come 
to Rome, against bis will, A U. 736, and treated him with great 
indignity." After the death of Lepidus, A. U. 74il, Augustus 
assumed the office of pontifex maximus, which vaa ever after 
held by his successors, and the title even by Christian einperon 
till the time of Gratian, or rather of Theodosius; for on one of 
the coins of Gratian this title is annexed. When there were 
two or more emperors, Dio informs us that one of them only 
was pontifex maximus; but this rule was soon after violated,'* 
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Hie hierarchy of the church of Rome if thought to hare been 
eatablished partly on the model of the pontifex maximua and 
the college of pontihces. 

The poiitificea maziini always resided in a public house,' 
wiled HBuiA.’ 'llius, when Auguatiu became pontifex maxiinus, 
he made public a part of his house, and gave the bkou (which 
Dio calls the house of the rex gacrorum) to the vestal virgins, to 
whose residence it was contiguous; whence some suppose it the 
same with the regia Nunus, the palace of Numa, to which Horace 
is supposed to allude under the name of mommenta regU, Od. 
L 2, 15, and Augustus, Suet, 7ti; said afterwards to sustain the 
otn'um of Vesta, called atrium bebiom. Others suppose it dif¬ 
ferent. It appears to have been the same with that regia men¬ 
tioned by Festus in equus October, in which was the sanctuary 
of Mars; for we learn from Dio that the arms of Mars, i. e, the 
cmcilia, were kept at the house of Cssar, as being pontifex 
maximus.^ Macrobius says that a ram used to be sacrificed in it 
to Jupiter every nundinm or market-day, by the wife of the 
f/men dialis.* 

A pontifex maximus was thought to be polluted by touching, 
and even by seeing, a dead body; as was an augur. So the 
high priest among the Jews, Even the statue of Augustus was 
removed from its place, that it might not be violated by the 
sight of slaughter. But Dio seems to think that the pontifex 
maximus was violated oiily by touching a dead body.’ 

II. Auburbs, anciently called acsficbs,’ whose office it was to 
foretel future events, chiefly from the flight, chirping, or feeding 
of birds,’ and also from other appearances; a body of priests^ 
of the greatest authority in the Homan state, because nothing 
of importance was done respecting the public, either at home or 
abroad, in peace or in war, without consulting them,’ and 
anciently in affairs of great consequence they were equally 
scrupulous in private."’ 

Aubdr is often put for any one who foretold futurity. So, 
augur Apollo, i. e. qui augwrio prmest, the god of augury." 
Avbpex denoted a person who observed and interpreted omens,'’ 
particularly the priest who officiated at maniages. In later 
times, when the custom of consulting the auspices was in a great 
measure dropped, those employed to witness the signing ol the 
marriage-contract, and to see that every thing was rightly per- 
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formed, were called auspices nuptiaeum, otherwise proimenettB, 
conciliatores, proniAi. Hence auspex is pul for a 

favourer or director; thus, auspex leffis, one who patronised a 
law; auspices explorum operum, favourers; diis auspicibus, 
under the direction or conduct of; so auspice musa, the muse- 
ii spirin);", Teucro, Teucer being your leader,’ 

Auourium and 'auspicium are commonly used promiscuously; 
but they are sometimes distinguished. Auspicium was pro^rly 
the foretelling of future events from the inspection of birds; 
augurium, from any omen or prodigies whatever; but each of 
these words is often put for the omen itself. Auqubium salutis, 
when the augurs were consulted whether it was lawful to ask 
safety from the gods.^ The omens were also called ostenta, 
portenta, monstra, prodigia.^ The auspices taken before passing 
a river were called perehnia,* from the beaks of birds, as it is 
thought, or from the points of weapons,* a kind of auspices 
pecunar to war, both of which had fallen into disuse in the time 
of Cicero. 

The Romans derived their knowledge of augury chiefly from 
the Tusoanf; and anciently their youui used to be instructed os 
carefully in tbis art. as uterwards they were in the Creek 
literature. For this purpose, by a decree of the senate, six of 
the SODS of the leading men at Rome were sent to each of the 
twelve states of Etruria to be taught. Valerius Maximus says 
ten.* It should probably be, in both authors, one to each. 

Before the city of Rome was founded, Romulus and Remus 
are said to have agreed to determine by augury ’ who should 
mv« name to the new city, and who should govern it when 
built. Romulus chose the Falatine hill, and Remus the Aven- 
tine, as places to make their observations.* Six vultures first 
appeared as an omen or augury * to Remus: and after this 
omen was announced or formally declared,’" twelve vultures 
appeared to Romulus. Whereupon each was saluted king by 
hiB own party. The partisans of Remus claimed the crown to 
him from his having seen the omen first; those of Romulus, 
from the number of birds. Through the keenness of the con¬ 
test they came to blows, and in the scuffle hemus fell The 
common report is, that Remus was slain by Romulus for having, 
in derision, lent over his walls.” 

After Romtuiu, it became customary that no one should enter 
upon an office without consulting the auspices. But Dionysius 
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informs us that, in his time, this custom was observed merely 
for form’s sake. In the morning of the day on which those 
elected were to enter on their magistracy, they rose about 
twilight, and repeated certain prayers under the open air, 
attended by an augur, who told them that lightning had appear¬ 
ed on the left, which was esteemed a good omen, although no 
such thing had happened. This verbal declaration, although 
false, was reckoned sufRcient^ 

The augurs are supposed to have been first instituted by 
Jlomulus, three in number, one to each tribe, as the haruspices, 
and confirmed by Nuraa. A fourth was added, probably by 
Servius Tullius, when he increased the number of tribes, and 
divided the city into four tribes. The augurs were at first all 
patricians; till A. U. 451, when five plebeians were added. 
Sylla increased their nnrober to fifteen. They were at first 
chosen, as the other priests, by the Comitia Curiata, and after¬ 
wards underwent the same changes as the pontifices.^ The chmf 
of the augurs was called MAuisTEit collesii. The augun en- 
,joyed ttL^ingnlar privilege, that, of wliaterdr crime they were 
guilty, tnly could not be deprived of their offir.e; because, as 
ITutarch says, they were intrusted with the secrets of the 
empire. The laws of friendship were anciently observed with 
great care among the augurs, and no one was admitted into 
their number who was known to be inimical to any of the 
college, lu delivering their opinions about any thing in the 
imllege, the precedency was always given to age.° 

As tlie pontificBS prescribed solemn forms and ceremonies, 
BO the augurs explained all omens.* They derived tokens * of 
futurity chieiiy from five sources: from appearances in the 
heavens, as thunder or lightninp;; from the singii^ or flight of 
birdsfrom the eating of chickens; from quaefrupeds; and 
from uncommon accidents, called dirm v. -a. Tke birds which 
gave omens by singing,’ were the raven,® the crow,” the owl,*® 
the cock by flight,*’^ were the eagle, vulture, &G.; by feeding,, 
chickens,*® much attended to in war;** aud contempt of theii 
intimations was supposed to occasion signal misfortunes; as in 
the r„aBe of F. Claudius in the first Funic war, who, when the 
person who had the charge of the chickens*® told him that they 
would not eat, which was esteemed a bad omen, ordered them 
to be thrown into the sea, saying, Then let them drink. After 
which, engaging the enemy, he was defeated vrith the lots of his 
fleet.*® Concerning ominous birds, &c. see Stat. Theb. iii. 609, &e. 
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Th^badges of the au^rs' were, I. A kind of robe, called 
TRABBA, striped with purple,‘ accordinj^ to Serrius, made of 
purple and scarlet." So Dionysius, speakinjt of the dress of the 
s'alii, describes it os fastened with claspsj* hence dibaphum‘ 
cogitare, to desire to be made an au/;rur; dibapho veatire, to 
make one. 2. A cap of a conical shape, like that of the ponti- 
lices." 3. A crooked staff, which they carried in their right 
hand, to mark out the quarters of the heavens,'' called ntTuus." 

An augur made his observations on the heavens" usually in 
the dead of the night,*" or about twilight.** He took his station 
OD an elevated place, called abx or templvm, vel TAaEHRACULOM, 
which Plutarch calls vxdhj,** where the view was open on all 
sides; and, to make it so, buildings were sometimes pulled 
down. Having first offered up sacrifices, and uttered a solemn 
prayer,*" he sat down** with his head covered,*" and, according 
to Livy, L 18, with his face turned to the east; so that the parts 
towards the south were on the righty*" and those towards the 
north on the left.*’ Then he determined with his litms the 
regions of the heavens from east to west, and marked in his 
m; . 

eyes could reach; withm which boundaries he should make his 
observation.*" This space was abo called TEMPnoM."" Dionysius 
and Hyginus give the same description with Livy of the posi¬ 
tion of the augur, and of the quarters of the heavens. But 
Varro makes the augur look towards the south, which he calls 
para antica; consequently, the para ainiatra was on the east, 
and dextra on the west: that on the north he calls posftca."* 
In whatever position the augur stood, omens on the left among 
the Bomans were reckoned lucky; but sometimes omens on the 
left are called unlucky,"" in imitation of the Greeks, among 
n'hom augurs stood with their faces to the north : and then the 
east, which was the lucky quarter, was on the right,"" Hence 
dexter is often put for felix vel faaatua, lucky or propitious. 
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And stntBter for infelix, infaustus, vel/uneitus, unlucky or un¬ 
favourable. Thunder on the left was a good omen for every 
thing else but holding the Comitia.* The croaking of a raven ’ 
on the right, and of a crow ^ on the left, was reckoned fortunate, 
and tit'ce versa. In short, the whole art of augury among the 
Romans was involved in uncertainty.* It seems to nave been at 
first contrived, and afterwards-cultivated, chiefly to increase the 
influence of the leading men over the multitude. 

The Romans took omens ° also from quadrupeds crossing the 
way, or appearing in an unaccustomed place; ° from sneezing,’ 
spilling salt on the table, and other accidents of that kind, 
which were called oira, sc. signa, or mas. These the augurs 
explained, and taught how they should be expiated. When 
they did so, they were said commentari.^ If the omen was 
good, the phrase was, imfbtbitum, itrAuavRATUM est, and hence 
it was called augurium impetratiwm vel optatim. Many curi¬ 
ous instanr.es of Roman superstition, with respect to omens and 
other things, are enumerated by Pliny, as among the Greeks by 
Paus.mias.^ Gtesar, in landing at Adrumetum in Africa with 
his army, happened to fall on his face, which was reckoned a 
bad omen; but he, with great presence of mind, turned it to 
the contrary; for, taking hold of the ground with his right 
hand, and kissing it, as if he had fallen on purpose, he ex¬ 
claimed, I take possession of thee, 0 Africa I 

Future events were also prognosticated by drawing lots;", 
thus, oracula sortibus aguatis ducmtur, that is, being so adjust^ 
that they had all an equal chance of coming out first:These lots 
were a kind of dice made of wood, ^old, or other matter, with 
certain letters, words, or marks inscribed on them. They were 
thrown commonly into an um, sometimes filled with water,'* 
and drawn out by the hand of a boy, or of the person who con¬ 
sulted the oracle. The priests of the temple explained the 
import of them. The lots were sometimes thrown like common 
dice, and the throws esteemed favourable or not, as in playing. 
SoBTEs denotes not only the lots themselves, and the answer 
returned from the explanation of them, thus, sortes ipsas et 
cetera, qum erant ad sortem, i, e. ad responsum reddendum, 
varata, disturhavit simfa,"’ but also any verbal responses what¬ 
ever of an oracle ; thus, oracdldm is put both for the temple, 
and the answer given in it." Tacitus calls by the name of sortes 
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the manner in which the Germans used to form conjectures 
about futurity. They cut the branch of a tree into small parts 
or slips,* and, distinguishing- these slips by certain marks, scat¬ 
tered them at random’ oil a while cloth. Then a priest, if the 
presage was made for the public,’if in private, the master of a 
family, having prayed to the gods, and looking to heaven, took 
up each of the slips three times, ond interpreted it according to 
the mark impressed on it. Of proplietic lots, those of Preenesto 
were the most famous.* Livy mentions among unlucky omens 
the lots of Caere to have been diminished in tlieir bulk,’ and of 
Falerii. Omens of futurity were also taken fironi names.’ 
Those who foretold futurity by lots or in any manner whatever, 
were called sonTiuEai, which name Isidorus apjilies to those 
who, upon opening any book at random, formed conjectures 
from the meaning of the first line or passage which happened to 
cast up : ’ hence, in later writers, we read of the sohtes vibqi- 
LiANS, Homericm, die; Sometimes select verses were written 
on slips of paper,’ and, being thrown into an urn, were drawn 
out like common lots; whence of these it was said, sors excidit. 
Those who foretold future events by observing the stars, were 
called ASTROLOsi, matbehatici, sekethliaci,’ from genesis, vel 
genitura, the nativity or natal hour of any one, or the star 
which happened to be then rising,*" and which was supposed to 
determine his future fortune ; cdled also horascopus ; “ thus, 
geminos, horoscope, varo (for vario) producis genio j 0 natal 
hour, although one and the same, thou producest twins of dif¬ 
ferent dispositions. Hence a person was said hahere imperato- 
riam genesim, to whom an astrologer hod foretold at his birth 
that he would be omperor. Those astrologers were also called 
CHAiiD.Ei or BABtiiOini, because they came originally from Chal- 
dsea or Babylonia, or Mesopotamia, i. e. the country between 
the conflux of the Euphrates and Tigris; hence Chaldaicia 
rationihus eruditus, skilled in astrology; Babglonica doctrina, 
astrology; nec Babylonios tentaris numeros, and do not try 
astrologiwl calculations, i, e. do not consult an astrologer,*’ who 
used to have a book,*" in which the rising and setting, the con¬ 
junction, and other appearances of the stars were calculated, 
Some persons were so superstitious, that in the most trivial 
affairs of life they had recourse to such books,** which Juvenal 
ridicules, vi. 676, An Asiatic astrologer,*’ skilled in astronomy,*" 
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wns consulted by the rich; the poor applied to common fortune- 
tellers/ who usually sat in the Circus Masinius, which is there¬ 
fore called by Horace fallax.* 

Those who foretold future events by interpreting dreams 
u’ere called conjectares; by apparent inspiration, harioli vel 
lUvini, vates vel vaticinatores, &c. 

Persons disordered in their mind ° were supposed to possess 
the faculty of presaging future events. T^se were called by 
various other names; cerriti or Ceriti, because Ceres was sup¬ 
posed sometimes to deprive her worshippers of their reason;* 
also LARVATi,* and lymphatici or lymphati,’' because the nymphs 
made those who saw them mad.’ Isidore mokes lympnatieus 
the same with one seized with the hydrophobia.* pavor lym- 
phaticus, a panic fear; nummi auri tymplialici, burning in the 
pocket, as eager to get out, or to be spent; mens lymphata 
mareotico, intoxicated. As'hellebore was used in caring those 
who were mad, hence ellehorosus, for insanus. Those transport¬ 
ed with religious enthusiasm were called fanatici,* from fandm, 
a /ari, because it was consecrated by a set form of words; or 
from FAUNus.’’ From the influence of the moon on persons 
labouring under certain kinds of insanity, they are called by 
later writers eunatici. 

Harcsfices,*’ called also bxtisficeb, who examined the victims 
and their entrails after they were sacrificed, and from thence 
derived omens of futurity; also from the flame, smoke, and 
other circumstances attending the sacrifice; as if the victim 
came to tlie altar without resistance, stood there quietly, fell by 
one stroke, bled freely, &c. These were favourable signs. The 
contrary are enumerated. They also explained prodigies.** 
Their office resembled that of the augui-s; but they were not 
esteemed so honourable ; hence, when Julius Ctesar admitted 
Uuspina, one of them, into the senate, Cicero represents it os an, 
indignity to the order. Their art was called habdsficina, vel 
haruspicum disciplina, derived from Etruria, where it is said to ' 
have been discovered by one Tagus, and whence harutpicee 
were often sent for to Rome. They sometimes came from the 
East; thus, Armenius vel Comagems haruspix^* an Armenian 
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• nr Coffiinagenian soothsayer, Females also practised this art,' 
The college of the haruspices \vas instituted by Homulus. Uf 
what number it consisted is uncertain. Their chief was called 
suMMUs HAHusHEx." Cato used to say, he was surprised that the 
haruspices did not laugh when they saw one another, their art 
was so ridiculous; and yet wonderful instances are recorded of 
the truth of their predict!ons.^ 

Ill. Qdindbcbmviri sacm ,/hciunfftr, who had the charge of 
the Sibylline books, inspected them, by the appointment of the 
senate, in dangerous junctures, and performed the sacrifices* 
which they enjoined. It belonged to them in particular te cele¬ 
brate the secular games, aiid those of Apollo.^ They are said 
to hare been instituted on the following occasion :— 

A certain woman, called Amalthaea, from a foreign country, 
is said to hare come to Tarquinius Superbus, wishing to sell nine 
books of Sibylline or prophetic oracles. But upon Tnrguin's 
refusal to give her the price which she asked, she went away, 
and burned three of them. Beturning soon after, she sought 
the same price for the remaining six. Whereupon, being ridi¬ 
culed by the king as a senseless old woman, she went and 
burned other three ; and coming back, still demanded the same 
price for the three which remained, Uellius says that the books 
were burned in the king’s presence. Tarquin, surprised at the 
strange conduct of the woman, consulted the augurs what to do. 
They, regretting the loss of the books which had been destroy¬ 
ed, advised the king to give the price required. The woman, 
therefore, having delivered the books, and having desired them 
to be carefully kent^ disappeared, and was never afterwards 
seen. Pliny says she burned two books, and only preserved 
ona Tarquin committed the care of these books, called libbi 
siBTLLiNi, or VERSUS,* to two men * of illustrious birth; one of 
^whom, c^led Atilius, or Tullius,’ he is said to have punished, 
for being unfaithful to his trust, by ordering him to be sewed 
up olive in a sack," and thrown into the sea, the punishment 
atterwards inflicted on parricides.^ In the year 387, ten men "* 
were appointed for this purpose, flve patricians and five plebei¬ 
ans, afterwards fifteen, as it is thought, by Sylla. Julius Caesar 
made them sixteen. They were created in the same manner 
as the pontifices. The chief of them was called haoisteb col- 

LESII." . 

These Sibylline books were supposed to contain the fdte of 
the Roman empire ; and, therefore, in public danger or cala- 
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inity, the keepers of them were frequently ordered by the senate 
to inspeet* them. They were kept in a stone chest, below 
ground, in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. But the Capitol 
being burned in the Marsic war, the Sibylline books were de¬ 
stroyed together with it, A. U. 670. Whereupon ambassadors 
were sent everywhere to collect the oraclM of the Sibyls; for . 
there were other prophetic women besides the one who came to 
Tarquin; Lactantius, from Yarro, mentions ten; jElian, four. 
Pliny says there were statues of three Sibyls near the rostra in 
the forum.* The chief was the Sibyl of Cumas,® whom A?nBas is 
supposed to have consulted; called by Virgil Deiphobe., from 
her age, hngeeva, vivax* and the Sibyl of Erythr®, a city of 
Ionia,® who used to utter her oracles with such ambiguity, that 
whatever happened, she might seem to have predicted it, as the 
priestess of Apollo at Delphi;® the verses, however, were so 
contrived, that the first letters of them joined together made 
some sense ; hence called acrosticsis, or in the plural acrostt- 
chides.'' Christian ^vriters often quote the Sibylline verses in 
support of Christianity; as Lactantius, i. 6. iL 11, 13, ir. 6; 
but these appear to have been fabricated. 

From the various Sibylline verses thus collected, the Quin- 
decemviri made out new books; which Augustus (after having 
burned all other prophetic books,® both Greek and Latin, 
above 2000), deposited in two gilt cases,® under the base of the 
statue of Apollo, in the temple of that god on the Palatine hiU, 
to which Virgil alludes, Mn, vi. 69, &c., having first caused the 

{ )riests to write over with their own hands a new copy of them, 
tecause the former books were fading with age.‘® 

The quindecemviri were exempted from the obligation of 
serving in the army, and from other offices in the city. Their 
priesthood was for life.®* They were properly the priests of 
Apollo; and hence each of them had at his house a brazen 
tripod,** as being sacred to Apollo, similar to that on which the 
priestess of Delphi sat; which ^rvius makes a three-footed 
stool or table,*® but others, a vase with three feet and a covering, 
properly called corttna,** which also signifies a large round cal¬ 
dron, often put for the whole tripod, or for the oracle : hence, 
tripodas sentire, to understand the oracles of Apollo. When 
tripods are said to have been given in a present, vases or cups 
simported on three feet are understood,*® such as are to be seen 
off ancient coins. 
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IV. Septemviri tpulonum, who prepared the sacred feasts at 
games, processions, and other solemn occasions. 

It was customary among the Romans to decree feasts to the 
gods, in order to appease their wrath, especially to Jupiter,^ 
during the public ganies.^ These sacred entertainments became 
so numerous, that th»pontitices could no longer attend to them; 
on which account this order of priests was instituted, to act ns 
their assistants. They were first created A. U. 657, three in 
numberand were allowed to wear the toga prastexta, as the 
pontifices.* Their number was increased to seven, is is thought 
oy Sylla.’ If any thing had. been neglected or wrongly per¬ 
formed in the public games, the Epulones reported it" to the 
pontifices; by whose decree the games on that account were 
sometimes celebrated anew. Tlie sacred feasts were prepared 
with great magnificence ; hence, cajm pontijicum, rel pontifi- 
cales, et augurales, for sumptuous entertainments.’ 

The pontifices, augures, septemviri epulones, and quinde- 
nemviri, were called the four colleges of priests,^ When divine 
honours were decreed to Augustus, after his death, a fifth col¬ 
lege was added, composed of his priests; hence called coubsium 
soDALiDM AveosTALiim. So FLAyiALiDM Collegium, the priests of 
Titus and Vespasian. But the name of colleqium was applied 
not only to some other fraternities of priests, but to any number 
of men joined in the same office; as the consuls, praetors, quees- 
tors, and tribunes, also to any body of merchants or mechanics, 
to those who lived in the Capitol, even to an assemblage of the 
meanest citizens or slaves." 

To each of the collegestof pontifices, augures, and quinde- 
cemviri, Julius Ctesar added one, and to the septemviri, three. 
After the battle of Actiura, a power was granted to Augustus of 
adding to these colleges as many extraordinary members as he 
thought proper; which power was exercised by the succeeding 
emperon, so that the number of those colleges was thenceforth 
very uncertain. They seem, however, to have retained their 
ancient names; thus, Tacitus calls himself quindecemiirali 
lacerdotio preeditug , and Pliny mentions a beptemvir epvi<onum,‘'' 

It was anciently ordained by law, that two persons of the 
same family should not enjoy the same priesthood.'^ But 
under the emperors this regulation was disregarded, 

The other fraternities of priests were less consideraUe, 
although composed of persons of distinguished rank. ~ 
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1. FRiTRES AMBARVALEs, twelvc in number, who offered up 
sacrifices for ftie fertility of the ground,‘ which were called 
sacra Ambarvalia, because the victim was carried round the 
fields.^ Hence they were said agros lustrare et pwrgare, and 
the victim was called uostia ambarvalis,° attended with a crowd 
of country people having their temples bound with garlands o 
oak leaves, dancing ana singing the praises of Ceres; to whom 
libations were made of honey diluted with milk and wine: 
these sacred rites were performed before they began to reap, 
privately as well os publicly. 

This order of priests is said to have been instituted by 
llnmulus, in honour of his nurse Acca Laurentia, who had 
twelve sons, and W'hen one of them died, Romulus, to consol; ■ 
her, offered to supply his place, and called himself and the 
rest of her sons, frathes arvales. Their office was for life, 
and continued even in captivity and exile. They wore a crown 
made of the ears of corn,’ and a white w oollen wreath around 
their temples.’ 

iNFUta; trant filamenta lanea, quibus sacerdotes et hoilitB, 
templaque velabantur.’’ The infitlee were broad woollen bandages 
tied with ribands,’ used not only by priests to cover their heads, 
but also by suppliants.’ 

2. CuRioNEs, the priests who performed the public sacred 
rites in each curia, thirty in number.” Heralds who notified, 
the orders of the prince or people at the spectacles were also > 
called CURIONES. Plautus calls a lean lamb curio, i. e. qui cura 
macet, which is lean with care.” 

3. Feciales, vel Fctialea, sacred persons employed in declar.. 
ing war and making peace.” The fecialis, who took the oath. 
in the name of the Homan people in concluding a treaty ot 
peace, was called pater patratus.” The feciales ** were insti¬ 
tuted by Numa Ponipilius, borrowed, as Dionysius thinks, from 
the Greeks : they are supposed to have been twenty in number, 
'i hey judged concerning every thing which related to the pro¬ 
claiming of war, and the miming of treaties: the forms they 
used were instituted by Ancus.” 'fhey were sent to the enemy 
to demand the restitution of effects;” they always carried in 
their hands, or wreathed round their temples, vervain,” a kind 
of sacred grass or clean herbs,” plucked from a particular place 
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in tile capitol, with the earth in which it grew;' hence the 
chief of them was called vkrbenabius.® If thdy were sent to 
make a treaty each of them carried vervain as an emblem of 
^eace, and a flint stone to strike the animal which was sacri¬ 
ficed." 

4. SoDALKS Titii, vel Titienses, priests appointed by Titus 
Tatius to preserve the sacred rites of the Sabines; or by 
Romulus, in honour of Tatius himself; in imitation of whom the 
priests instituted to Augustus after his death were called sodalrs.* 

5. Rex sacrorvm, vel rex sacrificulus, a priest appointed, 
after the expulsion of Tarquin, to perform the sacred rites, 
which the kings themselves used formerly to perform; an oflice 
of small importance, and subject to the pontifex, maximus, as all 
the other priests were. Beflire a person was admitted to this 
priesthood, he was obliged to resign any other office he bore, 
rlis wife was called hboina, and his house anciently REaiA," 

PRIESTS OP FARTlCUIiAH SODS. 

The priests of particular gods were called raAMmss, from a 
cap or fillet" which they wore on their head.' The chief of 
these were 

1. Flamen oialis, the priest of Jupiter, who was distinguished 
by a lictor, sella curulie, and togia preetexta, and bad a right 
from his office of coming into the senate. Flamen mahtialis, 
the priest of Mars, goiaiKALis, of Romulus, &o. These three 
were always chosen from the patricians. They were first insti¬ 
tuted by Kama, who had himself performed the sacred rites, 
which afterwards belonged to the flamen Dialis, They were 
afterwards created by the people, when they were said to be 
electi, deeignati, creati, vel destinati, and inaugurated, or 
solemnly admitted to their office, by the pontifex maximus and 
the augurs, when they were said inaugurari, prodi, vel capi. 
The pontifex maximus seems to have nominated three persons 
to the people, of whom they chose one." 

The flamines wore a purple robe called l/esi, which seems 
to have keen thrown over their toga; hence called by Festus 
duplex amictut, and a conical cap, called apex. Lanigerosque 
APICES, the sacred caps tufted with wool. Although not ponti- 
fices, they teem to nave had a seat in that college. Other 
flamines were afterwards created, called minobes, who might Jie 
plebeians, as the flamen of Carmenta, the mother of Evander. 
The emperors also, after their consecration, had each of them 
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their flamines, and likewise colleges of priests, who were called 
sodales. Thus, fuamen c^sahis, su. Antonius.' 

The flamen of Jupiter was an ofllce of great dignity,^ but 
subjected to many restrictions, as, that he should not ride on 
horseback, nor stay one night without the city, nor take an 
oath, and several others.^ His wife * was likewise under par¬ 
ticular restrictions j but she could not be divorced; and if she 
died the flamen resigned his office, because he could not per¬ 
form certain sacred rites without her assistance.'’ 

From the death of Merula, who killed himself in the temple 
of Jupiter," Cicero says in the temple of Vesta, to avoid the 
cruelty of Cinna, A. U. G66, there was no flamen Uialis for 
seventy-two years, (Dio makes it seventy-seven years, but it 
seems not consistenth and the duties of his function were per¬ 
formed by the pontifices, till Ai^ustus made Servius Malugin- 
eiisis priest of Jupiter.’ Julius Cssar had indeed been elected" 
to that office at seventeen," but, not having been inaugurated, 
was soon after deprived of it by Sylla. 

11. Salii, the priests of Mors, twelve in number, instituted 
by Numa; so called, because on solemn ocr.asion8 they used to 
go through the city dancing,’" dressed in an embroidered tunic,” 
bound with a brazen belt, and a toga preetexta or trabea; hav¬ 
ing on their head a cap'rising to a considerable height, in the 
form of a cone,’" with a sword by their side; in their right hand 
a spear, a rod, or the like; and in their left, one of the ancilia, 
or shields of Mars.’" Lucan says it hung from their neck.” 
Seneca resembles t||e leaping of the 8Blii’'^to that of fullers of 
cloth.’" They use^o go to the capitol, through the forum and 
other public parts of the city, singing as they went sacred 
songs,’’ said to have been composed by Numa,’" which, in the 
time of Horace, could hardly be understood by any one, scarcely 
by the priests themselvea’" Festus calls these verses axambnta 
vel assamenla, because they were written on tablets. 

The most solemn procession of the Salii wss on the first ot . 
March, In commemoration of the time when the sacred shield 
was believed to have fallen from heaven, in the reign of Numa. 
They resembled the armed dancers of the Greeks, called 
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Curetes, from Crete, where that manner of dancing called. 
PTBBiCHB had its origin; whether invented by Minerva, or, 
according to the fables of the poets, by the Curetes, who, being 
intrusted with the care of iupiter in his infancy, to prevent his 
being discovered by Saturn his father, drowned his cries by the 
sound of their anus and cymbals. It was certainly coiunion 
among the Greeks in the lime of Homer,' 

No one could be admitted into the order of the Salii unless 
a native of the place, and freeborn, whose father and mother 
were alive. Lucan calls them Ucia juventus patricia, young 
patricians, because chosen from that order. The Salii, after 
hnishing their procession, had a splendid entertainment pre¬ 
pared for them; heme saliabes mpes, costly dishes; eputari 
Saliarem in modum, to feast luEuriously; * their chief was 
called i>B.iE8UL,° who seems to have gone foremost in the prnces- 
skin; their principal musician, vaTes ; and he who admitted 
new members, masibteb. According to Dionysius,^ Tullus 
Hostilius added twelve other Salii, who were called asonalrs, 
•enses, or Collini, from having their chapel on the Colline hill. 
Those instituted by Numa had their chapel on the Palatine hill; 
hence, for the sake of distinction, they were caUed palatini." 

III. Lupebci, the priests of Pan; so called'’ from a wolf, 
because that god was supposed to keep the wolves from the 
sheep. Hence the place where he was worshipped was called 
Lupercal, and his festival Lupercalia, which was celebrated in 
February; at which time the Luperci ran up and down the city 
naked, having only a girdle of goats’ skin^round their waist, 
and thongs of the same in their hands, witlrwhich they struck 
those whom they met, particularly married women, who were 
thence supposed to be rendered prolific.^ 

There were three companies" of Luperci; two ancient, 
called KABiANi and sointiliani," and a third, called julii, insti¬ 
tuted in honour of Julius Ceesar, whose first chief was Antony ; 
and therefore, in that capacity, at the festival of the Lupercalia, 
although consul, he went almost naked into the forum Jidium, 
attended by bis lictors, and having made a harangue to the 
peoplefrom the rostra, he, according to concert, os it is be¬ 
lieved, presented a crown to Ceesar, who was sitting there in a 
golden chair, dressed in a pifrple robe, with a golden diadem, 
which had been decreed him, surrounded by the whole senate 
and people. Antony attempted repeatedly to put the crown on 
his bead, addressing him by the title of kin^, and declaring 
that what he said and did was at the desire of his fellow-citizens. 
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^ut Ceesar, perceiving the strongest marks of aversion in the 
people, rejected it, saying that Jupiter alone was king of Home, 
and therefore sent the crown to the Capitol, as a present to that 
god.' It is remarkable that none of the succeeding emperors, 
in the plenitude of their power, ever ventured to assume the 
name of rear, king. 

As the Luperci were the most ancient order of priests, said to 
have been first instituted by Evander,'^ so they continued the 
longest, not being abolished till the time of Anastasiui, who 
died A. D. Sia 

IV. PoTiTii and pinami, the priests of Hercules, instituted by 

Erander, when he built an altar to Hercules, called maxima, 
after that hero had slain Cacus ; said to have been instructed in 
the sacred rites by Hercules himself,® being then two of the 
most illustrious families in that place. The Pinarii, happening 
to come too late to the sacrifice, after the entrails were eaten 
up,® were, by the appointment of Hercules, never after per¬ 
mitted to taste the entrails; ° so that they only acted as assis¬ 
tants in performing the sacred rites.® The Potitii, being taught 
by- Evander, continued to preside at the sacrifices of Hercules 
for many ages;' till the Pinarii, by the authority or advice of 
Appius Claudius, the cenSor, having delegated their ministry to 
public slaves, the whole race,® consisting of twelve familus, be¬ 
came extinct within a year; and some time after Appius lost 
his sight; a warning, says Livy, against making innovations in 
religion.® . 

V. -Calli, the pyiests of Cybele, they mother of the gods; so 
called from sallus, a river in Phrygii^, which was supposed to 
make those who drank it mad, so that they castrated them¬ 
selves, as the priests of Cybele did,'® in imitation of Attys, -yis, 
Attis, -idis, v. Attin, -inis;" called also curbtbs, cohtbantbs, 
their chief ABCHieALLOs; all of Phrygian extraction;'® who used 
-to carry round the image of Cybele, with the gestures of mad 
people, rolling their heads, beating their breasts to the sound of 
the flute,'® mSiing a great noise with drums and cymbals; some- 
tiipes also cutting their arms, and uttering dreadful predictions, 
''.tiring the festival called hilaria, at the vernal equinox," they 
washed with certain solemnities the image of Cybele, her cha¬ 
riot, her lions, and all her sacred things in the Tiber, at the 
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conflux of the Alnio.* They annually went round the Tilla^eSj^ 
askings an alms,^ which all other priests were prohibited to do.’ 
All the circumstances relating to Cybele and her sacred rite.s 
are poetically detailed by Orid, Fast. ir. 181, 373. The rites of 
Cybele were disgraced by great indecency of expression.* 

ViBoiNES VESTALES,’ virgins consecrated to the worship of 
Vesta, a priestliood derived from Alba, for Rhea Sylvia, the 
mother of Romulus, was a vestal, were originally from Troy, 
first instituted at Rome by Nmna, and were four in number; 
two were added by Tarquinius Friscus, or by Servius T'ullius, 
which continued to be the number ever after.’ 

The Vestal virgins were choSen first by the kings,' and after 
their expulsion, by the pontifex maximus; who, according to tlie 
Fapian law, when a vacancy was to be supplied, selected from 
among the people twenty girls above six, and below sixteen years 
of age,’ free from any bodily defect, which was a requisite in all 
priests,’ whose father and mother were both alive, and freeborn 
citizens. It was determined by lot in an assembly of the people, 
which of these twenty should be appointed. Then the pontifex 
maximus went and took her on whom the lot fell, from her 
parents, as a captive in war,” addressing her thus, te, amata, 
CAPiD; that being, according to A. Gellius, the name of the 
first who was chosen a Vestal: hence cafere virginem Vestalem, 
to choose a Vestal virgin; which word was also applied to the 
fiamen dialis, to the pontifices and augurs.” But afterwards 
this mode of casting lota was not necessary. The pontifex 
maximus might choose any one he thought proper, with the con¬ 
sent of her parents, and the requisite qualifications.'^ If none 
offered voluntarily, the method of casting lots was used.” 

The Vestal virgins were bound to meir ministry for thirty 
years. For the first ten years they learned the sacred rites ; for 
the next ten, they performed them; and for the last ten taught 
the younger virgins. They were all said prmMere sacris, ut 
tufiduiB tempU antistites, v. -t®, that they might, without inter¬ 
ruption, attend to the business of the temple.** The oldest ** 
was called maxima.” After thirty years’ service they might 
leave the temple and marry; which, however, was seldom done, 
and Byways reckoned ominous.” 

The office of the Vestal virgins was,—1. To keep the sacred 
fire always burning,” whence leternisque Festa; oblitus, forget- 
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ting the Are of eternal Vesta; watching it in the night-time 
alternately,* and whoever allowed it to go nut was scourgedhy 
the pontifex maximus,^ or by his order. This accident was 
always esteemed unlucky, and expiated by offering extraordi¬ 
nary sacrifices.* The fire was lighted up again, not from ano¬ 
ther fire, but from the rays of the sun, in which manner it was 
renewed every year on the first of March; tliat day being an¬ 
ciently the beginning of the year.’—2. To ke^ the sacred 
pledge of the empire, supposed to have been the Palladium, or 
the Penates of tlie Homan people, called by Dio r» ; kept 
in the innermost recess of the temple, visible only to the virgins, 
or rather to the Vvstalis maxima alone; “ sometimes removed 
from the temple of Vests by the virgins, when tumult and 
slaughter prevailed in the city, or in case of a fire, rescued by 
Metellus the pontifex maximus when the temple was in flames, 
A, U. 512, at the hazard of his life, and with the loss of his 
sight, and consequently of his priesthood, for which a statue 
was erected to him in the capitof, and other honours conferred 
on hiin,^—and, 3. To perform constantly the sacred rites of the 
goddess. Their prayers and vows were always thought to have 
great influence with the gods. In their devotions they wor¬ 
shipped the god Kascinus to guard them from envy.’ 

The Vestal virgins wore a long white robe, bordered with 
purple ; their heads were decorated with fillets’ and ribands 
hence the Veslalis maxima is called vittata sacbruos, and sim¬ 
ply viTTATA, the head-dress, suFFrautoM, described by Pruden- 
tius.** When first chosen, their hair was cut off and buried under 
ail old lotos or lotc-tree in the city,*’ but it was afterwards 
allowed to grow. 

The Vestal virgins enjoyed singular honours and privileges. 
The pr%tors and consuls, when they met them in the street^ 
lowered their fasces, and went out of the way, to show them 
respect. They had a lictor to attend them in public, at least 
after the time of the U'iumvirate;Plutarch says always; they 
rode in a chariot; ** sat in a distinguished place at the spectacles; 
were not forced to swear,*’ unless they inclined, and by none 
other but Vesta. They might make their testament, although 
under age; for they were not subject to the power of a parent 
or guardian, as other women. They could free a criminal from 
punishment, if they met him accidentally ; and their interposi- 
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tion vras always ^atly respected. They had a salary from the 
public.* They were held in such veneration, that testaments and 
the most important deeds were committed to their care, and they 
enjoyed all the privileges of matrons who had three children.* 

When the Vestal virgins were forced through indisposition 
to leave the atrium vest.e, probably a house adjoining to the 
temple, and to the palace of Numa, eesia parva nuhje, if not a 
part of it, where the virgins lived, they were intrusted to the 
care of some venerable matron.* 

If any Vestal violated her vow of chastity, after being tried 
and sentenced by the pontifices, she was buried alive with 
funeral solemnities in a place called the campus scelehatus, 
near the Forta Collina, and her paramour scourged to death in 
the forum; which method of punishment is said to have been 
first contrived by Tarquinius Priscus. The commission of this 
crime was thought to forbode some dreadful calamity to the 
state, and, therefore, was always expiated with extraordinary 
sacrifices. The suspected virtue of some virgins is said to have 
been miraculously cleared.* 

These were the principal divisions of the Homan priests. 
Concerning their emoluments the classics leave us very much 
in the dark ; as they also do with respect to those of the magis¬ 
trates. When Romulus first divided the Roman territory, he 
set apart what was sufficient for the performance of sacred rites, 
and for the support of temples.* So Livy informs us, that 
Numa^ who instituted the greatest number of priests and sacri¬ 
fices, provided a fund for defraying these expenses," but ap¬ 
pointed a public stipend ’ to none but the Vestal virgins. 
Dionysius, speaking of Romulus, says, that while other nations 
were negligent about the choice of their priests, some exposing 
that office to sale, and others determining it by lot; Romulus 
made a law that two men, above fifty, of distinguished rank and 
virtue, without bodily defect, and possessed of a competent 
fortune, should be chosen from each curia, to officiate os priests 
in that curia or parish for life; being exempted by age from 
military service, and by law from the troublesome business of 
the city. There is no mention of any annual salary. In after 
ages the priests claimed an immunity from taxes, which the 

f iontifices and augurs for several years did not pay. At last, 
lowever, the quaestors wanting money for public exigencies, 
forced them, after appealing in vain to the tribunes, to pay up 
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their arrears.' Augustus increased both the dignity and emolu¬ 
ments^ of the priests, particularly of the Vestal virgins; as he 
likewise first fixed the salaries of the provincial magistrates,' 
whence we read of a sum of money * being given to those who 
were disappointed of a province.' But we read of no fixed 
salary for the priests; as for the teachers of the liberal arts, and 
fur others' When Theodosius the Great abolished the heathen 
worship at Rome, Znsiinus mentions only his refusing tn grant 
the public money for sacrifices, and expelling the priests of 
both sexes from the temples.’ It is certain however, that suf¬ 
ficient provision was made, in whatever manner, for the main¬ 
tenance of those who devoted themselves wholly to sacred 
functions. Honour, perhaps, was the chief reward of the digni¬ 
fied priests, who attended only occasionally, and whose rank and 
fortune raised them above desiring any pecuniary gratification. 
There is a passage in the life of Aurelian by Vopiscus,' which 
some apply to this subject; although it seems to be restricted 
to the priests of a particular temple, pontifices rohoravit, sc. 
Aurelianus, i. e. he endowed the chief priests with salaries, 
decrevit etium emolumenta ministris, and Ranted certain emo¬ 
luments to their servants, the inferior priests who took care of 
the temples. The priests are by later writers sometimes divided 
into three classes, the antistites, or chief priests, the sacerdotes 
or ordinary priests, and the ministri or meanest priests, whom 
JManilius calls auctoratos in tertia.jura ministroi, but for the 
most part only into two classes, the pontifices or sacerdotetf and 
the ministri^ 


SEUVANTS OF THE HlIESTS. 

The priests who had children employed them to assist in per¬ 
forming sacred rites ; but those who had no children procured 
free-born boys and girls to serve them, the boys to the age of 
puberty, and the girls till they were married. These were 
called Camilli .and Camilla}'* I 

Those who took care of the temples were called mditvi or 
mditumni, those who brought the victims to the altar and slew 
them, P 0 F«, victimarii and cidtrarii; to whom in particular 
the name of ministri was properly applied. The boys who 
assisted the liamines in sacred rites were called flaminii ; and 
the girls, flamins!. There were various kinds of musicians^ 
tihicines, tubicines, fidicines, &c.*' 
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III. PLACES AND RITES OF SACRED THINGS. 

The places dedicated to the worship of the gods were called 
temples, tempua,' and consecrated by the augurs; hence called 
Au^sta. A temple built by Agrippa in Uie time of Augustus, 
and dedicated to all the gods, was called Pantheon.^ 

A small temple or chapel was cilled sauellum or mdicula. A 
wood or thicket of trees consecrated to religious worship was 
called lucus, a grove.® The gods were supposed to frequent 
woods and fountains; hence, esse locis superos testatur silva per 
omnem sola virens Libyen.* 

The worship at the gods consisted chiefly in prayers, vows, 
and sacrifi(«a 

No act of religious worship was performed without prayer. 
The words used were thought of the greatest importance, and 
varied aocording to the nature of the sacrifice.® Hence the 
supposed force of charms and incantations.® When in doubt 
about the name of any god, lest they should mistake, they used 
to say, QOisQBis ks. Whatever occurred to a person in doubt 
what to say, was supposed to be suggested by some divinity.' 
In the daytime the gods were thought to remain for the most 
part in heaven, but to go up and down the earth during the 
night to observe the actions of men. The stars were supposed 
to do the contrary.® 

Those who prayed stood usually with their heads covered,® 
looking towards the east; a priest pronounced the words before 
them they frequently touched the altars or the knees of the 
images of the gods; turning themselves round in a circle,“ 
towards the right,’® sometimes they put their right hand to their 
mouth,’® and also prostrated themselves on the ground.’* 

The ancient Romans used with the same solemnity to offer 
up vows.” They vowed temples, games (thence called ludi vo- 
tivi), sacrifices, pfts, a certain part of the plunder of a city, &C. 
Also what was called ver sacrum, that is, all the cattle which 
were produced from the first of March to the end of April.’® In 
this vow among the Samnites, men were included,’' Some¬ 
times they used to write their vows on paper or waxen tablets, 
to seal them up,’® and fasten them with wax to the knees of the 
images of the gods; that being supposed to be the seat of 
mercy: hence genua incerare deorum}'^ to cover with wax the 
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knees of the gods. When the things for which they offered 
up vows were granted, the vows were said valere, esse rata, &c., 
hut if not, cadere, esse irrita, &c. 

The person ivho made vows was said esse voti reus; and when 
lie obtained his wish,^ voti vel voto damnatus, bound to make 
good his vow, till he performed it. Hence damnabis tu quoque 
votis, i. e. obligabia ad vota solvenda, shalt bind men to perform 
their vows by granting what they prayed for; reddere vel sol¬ 
vere vota, to perform. Pars pr(sdes debita^ debiti vel meriti 
honores, merita dona, &c. A vowed feast ° was called folluo 
T uM, from pollucere, to consecrate; hence pollucibiliter ccenare, 
to feast sumptuously.* Those who implored the aid of the gods, 
used to lie ° in their temples, as if to receive from them re¬ 
sponses in their sleep. The sick in particular did so in the 
temple of .^sculapius.^ 

Those saved from shipwreck used to hang up their clothes in 
the temple of Neptune, with a picture' representing the circum¬ 
stances of their danger and escape,’ So soldiers, when dis¬ 
charged, used to suspend their arms to Mars, gladiators their 
swords to Hercules, and poets, when they finished a work, the 
fillets of their hair to Apollo. A person who had sufiFered ship¬ 
wreck, used sometimes to support himself by begging, and for 
the sake of moving compassion to show a picture of his misfor¬ 
tunes.’ 

Augustus having lost a number of his ships in a storm, ex¬ 
pressed his resentment against Neptune, by ordering that his 
■m.Tge should not be carried in procession with those of the 
other gods at the next solemnity of the Circensian games.'" 

Thanksgivings " used always to be made to the gods for bene¬ 
fits received, and upon all fortunate events. It was, hoivever, 
believed that the gods, offer remarkable success, used to send on 
men, by the agency of Nemesis,'* a reverse of fortune.*" To avoid 
which, as it is thought, Augustus, in consequence of a dream, 
every year, on a certain day, begged an alms from the people, 
holding out his hand to such os offered him,** 

When a general had obtained a signal victory, a thanks¬ 
giving*" was decreed by the senate to be made in ^1 the tem¬ 
ples ; and what was called a lectisternium, when couches were 
spread *" for the gods, as if about to feast, and their images taken 
down from their pedestals, and placed upon these couches round 
the altars, which were loaded with the richest dishes. Hence, 
ad omnia pulvinaria sacrijicatum, sacrifices were offered at all 
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the shrines; mpplicatio decreta est,^ a thanksgiving was decreed. 
This honour was decreed to Cicero for having suppressed the 
conspiracy of Catiline, which he often bouts had never been 
conferred on any other person without laying aside his robe ot 
peace.* The author of the decree was L. Cotta. A supplication 
WM also decreed in times of danger or public distress; wiien 
the women prostrating themselves on the ground, sometimes 
swept tile temples with their hair. The Lectisternium was first 
introduced in the time of a pestilence, A. U. ,356,* 

In sacrifices it was requisite that those who offered them 
should come chute and pure; that they should bathe themselves; 
be dressed in white robes, and crowned with the leaves of that 
tree wliich wu thought most acceptable to the god whom tliey 
worshipped, iiometimes also in the garb of suppliants, witli 
dishevelled hair, loose robes, and barefooted. Vows and prayem 
were always made before the sacrifice. 

It was necessary that the aninials to be sacrificed* should be 
without spot and blemish,* never yoked in the plough, and 
therefore they were chosen from a flock or herd, approved by 
the priests, and marked with chalk," whence they were called 
e^egim, eximiis, lectie. They were adorned with fillets and 
ribands,* and crowns; and their horns were gilt. 

The victim was led to 
the altar by the popm, 
with their clothes tucked 
up, and naked to the 
waist," with a slack rope, 
that it might not seem to 
be brought by force, 
which was reckoned a 
bad omen. For the same 
reuon it was allowed to 
stand loose before the 
altar; and it u’as a very 
bad omen if it fled away. 

Then after silence was ordered,* a salted cake ** wu sprinkled “ 
on the bead of the beut, and frankincense and wine poured 
between its horns, the priest having first tasted the wine liiniself, 
«nd given it to be tuted by those that stood next him, which 
was called LiBATio ; and thus the victim wu said esse macta, i. e. 
magis aucta: hence immolare et mactare, to sacrifice; for the 
Bouians carefully avoided words of a bad omen ; as, cxdere, 
jugulare, Sfc. The priest plucked the highest hairs between the 
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horns, and threw them into the fire ; which was called dibamiha 
PBiMA.‘ The victim was struck by the cultrarius, with an axe or 
a mall,’ by the order of the priest, whom he asked thus, asokb? 
and the priest answered, aoc aok.’ Then it was stabbed ’ with 
knives; and the blood bein^ caught ’ in goblets, was poured ou 
the altar. It was then flayed and dissected. Sometimes it was 
all burned, and called hdlocaustum,’ but usually only a part, 
and what remained was divided between the priests and the per¬ 
son who offered the sacrifice.’ The person who cut up the 
animal, and divided it into different parts, was said prosecare 
exta, and the entrails thus divided were called fhobicisi or fho 
BECTA. These rites were common to the Romans with the 
Greeks ; whence Dionysius concludes that the Romans were of 
Greek extraction.’ 

Then the aruspices inspected the entrails;’ and if the signs 
were favourable,'" they were said to have offered up an accepta¬ 
ble sacrifice, or to have pacified the gods;" if not,'’ another 
victim was offered up,'’ and sometimes several'* I'he liver was 
the part chiefly inspected, and supposed to give the most certain 
presages of futurity; hence termed caput extobum. It was 
divided into two parts, called pars familiaris, and pars HosTitis 
vel inimica. From the former they conjectured what was to 
happen to themselves; and from the latter, what was to happen 
to an enemy. Each of these parts had what was called caput,'" 
which seems to have been a protuberance at the entrance of the 
blood-vessels and nerves, wnich the ancients distinguished by 
the name of fibres.'’ A liver without this protuberauce," or cut 
off,'" was reckoned a very bad omenor when the heart of the 
victim could not be found; for although it was known that on 
animal could not live without the heart, yet it was believed 
Bonfetimes to be wanting; as happened to Cmsar, a little before 
his death, while he was sacrificing, on that day on which he first 
appeared in his golden chair ana purple robe, whereupon the 
faaruspex Spuriniia warned him to beware of the ides of March.” 
The principal fissure or division of the liver,’' was likewise par¬ 
ticularly attended to, as also its fibres or parts, and those of the 
lungs.” After the haruspices had inspected the entrails, then the 
ports which fell to the gods were sprinkled with meal, wine, and 
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frankincense, and burned* on the altar. The entrails were 
said diis dart, rcddi, et porrici,^ when they were placed on the 
altars,* or when, in sacrificing' to the dii Marini, they were 
thrown into the sea.* Hence, if any tliinjr unlucky fell out to 

{ irevent a person from doingf whnt he had resolved on, or the 
ike, it was said to happen inter ctBsa (sc. exta') et porrecta, be¬ 
tween the time of killing the victim and burning the entrails, 
i. e. between the time of forming the resolution and executing it.* 
When the sacrilice was finished, the priest having washed his 
hands and uttered cartain prayers, again made a libation, and 
then the people were dismissed in a set form ; ilicet, or tre licet. 

After the sacrifice followed a feast,* which in public sacrihres 
was sumptuously prepared by the septemviri epulones. In pri¬ 
vate sacrifices, the persons who offered them feasted on the parts 
which fell to them, with their friends.* 

On certain solemn occasions, especially at funerals, a distri¬ 
bution of raw flesh used to be made to the people, called vibce- 
BATio ; ® for viscera signifies not only the intestines, but what¬ 
ever is under the hide: particularly the flesh between the bones 
and the skin,* 

The sacrifices offered to the celestial gods differed from those 
offered to the infernal deities in several particulars. The victims 
sacrificed to the former were white, brought chiefly from the 
river Clitumniis, in the country of the Kaliscl;** their neck was 
bent upwards,** the knife was applied from above,** and the blood 
was sprinkled on the altar, or caught in cups. The victims 
offered to the infernal gods were black; they were killed with 
their faces bent downwards,'* the knife was applied from below,** 
and the blood was poured into a ditch. 

Those who sacrificed to the celestial gods were clothed in 
white, bathed the whole body, made libations by heaving' the 
liquor out of the cup,'* and prayed with the palms of their liands 
raised to heaven. Those who sacrificed to the infernal gods 
were clothed in black; only sprinkled their body with water, 
made libations by turning the hand,'* and threw the cup into the 
fire, prayed witli their palms turned downwards, and striking 
the ground with their feet." 

Samflces were of different kinds ; some were slated,'* others 
occasional as, those called expiatory, for averting bad omens,** 
making atonement for a crime,and the like. 
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Human sacrifices were also offered among the Homans.—By 
nn ancient law of Romulus (which Dionysius calls toftoi 
v^oioirisce, lex proditionls, ii, 10), persons guilty of certain 
crimes, ns treachery or sedition, were devoted to Pluto and the 
infernal gods, and therefore any one might slay them with im¬ 
punity. In after times, a consul, dictator, or prector, might 
devote not only himself, hut any one of the legion,' and slay 
him as an expiatory victim.^ In the first ages of the repuhlic 
human sacrifices seem to have been offered annually,^ and it was 
not till the year 657, that a decree of the^enate was made to 
prohibit it.* Mankind, says Pliny, are under inexpressible 
obligations to the Homans for abolishing so horrid a practice.’ 
We read, however, of two men who were slain as victims with 
the usual solemnities in the Campus Martius by the pontifices 
and flamen of Mars, as late as the time of Julius Caesar, A. U. 
703. Whence it is supposed that the decree of the senate men- 
Itioned by Pliny respected only private and magical sacred rites, 
and those aliuded to, Herat. Rpod. 5. Aimustus, after he had 
compelled L. Antonius to a surrender at Ferusia, ordered 400 
senators and equites, who had sided with Antony, to be sacri¬ 
ficed as victims on the altar of Julius Ctesar, on the ides of 
March, A. IJ. 713. Suetonius makes them only 300. To this 
savage action Seneca alludes, de Clem. i. 11. In like manner, 
Sex. Pompeius threw into the sea not only horses, but also men 
alive, as victims to Neptune. Boys 
used to be cruelly put to death, 
even in the time of Cicero and 
Horace, for magical purposes.’ 

A place reared for offering 
sacrifices was called aea or altars^ 
an altar.’ In the phrase, pro 
aris et focis, aba is put for the 
altar in the impluvium or middle 
of the house, where the Penates 
were worshipped ; and focus, for 
the hearth in the atrium or hall, 
where the Lares were worship¬ 
ped. A secret place in the temple, 
where none but priests entered, 
was called adytum, universally 
revered.’ 
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Altars used to be covered with leaves and grass, called ver¬ 
bena, i. e. herba sacra,* adorned with dowers, and bound with 
woollen fillets, therefore called nexce torques, i. e. coron(B,‘ 
Altars and temples afforded an asylum or place of refuge 
among the Greeks and Romans, as among the Jews," chiefly to 
slaves from the cruelty of their masters, to insolvent debtors 
and criminals, where it was reckoned impious to touch them,* 
and whence it was unlawful to drag them," but sometimes they 
put fire and combustible materials around the place, that the 
person might appea^^o be forced away, not by men, but by a 
god (Vulcan), or shut up the temple and unroofed it," that be 
might perish under the open air, hence ara is put for refugiumj 
The triumviri consecrated a chapel to Caesar in the forum, 
on the place where he was burned; and ordained tliat no person 
who flea thither for sanctuary should be taken from thence to 
punishment; a thing which, says Dio, had been granted to no 
one before, not even to any divinity; except the asylum of 
Romulus, which remained only in name, being so blocked up 
that no one could enter it But the shrine of Julius was not 
always esteemed inviolable; the son of Antony was slain by 
Augustus, although he fled to it." 

There were various vessels and instruments used in sacrifices; 
as, acerra vel thurtbulum, a censer for burning incense; simp'w- 
lum vel simpuvium, guttwn, capis, -idis, patera, cups "used in 
libations, ollm, pots; tripodes, tripods; secures vel bipennes, 
axes; cultri vel secespitte, knives, &c. But these will be better 
understood by the representation below than by description 
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THE ROMAN YEAR. 


Romuivs is said to have divided the year into ten months; the 
first of which was called Martiut, March, from Mars his sup¬ 
posed father; the second Aprilia, either from the Greek name 
of Venus (AipjoJiT)!),* or because then trees and flowers open * 
their buds; the third, Maiua, May, from Maia, the mother of 
Mercury; and the fourth, Jmim, June, from the goddess Juno, 
or in honour of the young; ® and May ofrthe old.* The rest 
were named from their number, Quintilis, Sextilia, September, 
October, November, December. Qtiintilia was afterwards called 
Juliua, from Julius Caesar, and Sextilis Augustua, from Augustus 
Cesar; because in it he had first been made consul, and had 
obtained remarkable victories,* in particular, he had become 
master of Alexandria in Egypt, A. U. 724, and fifteen years 
after," on the same day, probably the 29th of August, had van¬ 
quished the Khaeti, by means of Tiberius. Other emperors 
gave their names to particular months, but these were forgotten 
after their death.’ 

Numa added two months, called Januarius, from Janus; 
and Februarius, because then the people were purified," by un 
expiatory sacrifice," from the sins of the whole year; for this 
anciently was the last month in the year,*" 

Numa, in imitation of the Greeks, divided the year into 
twelve months, according to the course of the moon, consisting 
in all of 354 days; he added one day more, to make the num¬ 
ber odd, which was thought the more fortunate. But as ten days, 
five hours, forty-nine minutes, (or rather forty-eight minutes, 
fifty-seven seconds), were wanting to make the lunar year cor¬ 
respond to the course of the sun, he appointed that every other 
year an extraordinary month called mensis intercalaris, or 
Macedonicus,shouli beinserted between the 2.3d and 24th day of 
February.** The intercalating of this month was left to the 
discretion *" of the pontifices; who, by inserting more or fewer 
days, used to make the current year longer or shorter, as was 
most convenient for themselves or their friends; for instance, 
that a magistrate might sooner or later resign his office, or con¬ 
tractors for the revenue might have longer or shorter time to 
collect the taxes. In consequence of this licence, the months 
were transposed from their stated seasons; the winter months 
carried back into autumn, and the autumnal into summer.*" 
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Julius CEesar, when he became master of the state, resolved 
to put an end to this disorder, by abolishing the source of it, 
the use of the intercalations; and for that purpose. A, U. 707, 
adjusted the year according to the course of the sun, and 
assigned to each month the number of days which they still 
contain. To make matters proceed regularly, from the 1st 
of the ensuing January, he inserted in the current year, besides 
the intercalary month of twenty-three days, which fell into it of 
course, two extraordinary months between November and 
December, the one of thirty-three, and the other of thirty-four 
days; so that this year, which was called the last year of confu¬ 
sion, consisted of sixteen months, or 445 days.' 

All this was effected by the care and skill of Sosigenes, a 
celebrated astronomer of Alexandria, whom Csesar had brought 
to Kome for that purpose; and a new calendar was formed 
from his arrangement by Flavius, a scribe, digested according 
to the order of the Roman festivals, and the old manner of 
computing the days by kalends, nones, and ides; which was 
published and authorized by the dictator’s edict 

This is the famous julun or solar year, which continues 
in use to this day in all Christian countries, without any other 
variation, than that of the old and new style; which was oc¬ 
casioned by a regulation of pope Gregory, A, D. 1SS3, who 
observing that the vernal equinox, which at the time of the 
council of Nice, A. D. 335, had been on the 21st of March, 
then happened on the 10th, by the advice of astronomers, 
caused ten days to be entirely sunk and thrown out of the 
current year, between the 4th and 15th of October; and to 
make the civil year for the future to agree with the real one, 
or with the annual revolution of the earth round the sun; or, 
as it was then expressed, with the annual motion of the sun 
round the ecliptic, which is completed in 365 days, five hours, 
forty-nine minutes, he ordained, that every 100th year should 
not be leap year; excepting the 400th ; so that the difference 
will hardly amount to a day in 7000 years, or, according to a 
more accurate computation of the length of the year, to a day in 
6200 ^ears, 

This alteration of the style was immediately adopted in all 
the Roman Catholic countries; but not in Britain till the year 
1752, when eleven days were topped between the 2d and 14th 
Se^mber, so that that month contained only nineteen days; 
ana thenceforth the new style was adopted as it had been before 
in the other countries of Europe. The same year also another 
alteration was made in England, that the legal year, which be¬ 
fore had begun the 25th of March, should begin upon the 1st of 
January, wUch first took place 1st January, 1752. 
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The RomanB divided their months into three parts by kalends, 
nones, and ides. The first day was called KiLEBof vel calendeB^ 
from a priest calling out to the people that it was new moon, 
the fifth day, Nora, the nones; the thirteenth, lous, the ides, 
from the obsolete verb idmre, to divide; because the ides 
divided the month. The nones were so called, because counting 
inclusively, they were nine days from the ides. 

In March, May, July, and October, the nones fell on the 
seventh, and the ides on the fifteenth. The first day of the in¬ 
tercalary month was called CALEsroai intehgai,arbs, of the former 
of those inserted by Cxsar, kac. intebcalarrs phiobes. Intra 
septimas cakndas, in seven months. Sexta hakndiB, i. e. kalendts 
texti mensis, the first day of June,‘ 

Ciesar was led to this method of regulating the year by ob¬ 
serving the manner of computing time among the Egyptians ; 
who divided the year into twelve months, each consisting of 
thirty days, and added five intercalary days at the end of the 
year, and every fourth ye.ar six days.^ These supernumerary 
days Cassar disposed of among those months which now consist 
of thirty-one days, and also the two days which he took from 
February; having adjusted the year so exactly to the course of 
the sun, says Dio, that the insertion of one intercalary day in 
1461 years would make up the difference,* which, however, was 
found ts be ten days less than the truth. Another difference 
between the Egyptian and Julian year was, that the former be¬ 
gan with September and the latter with January, 

The ancient Homans did not divide their time into weeks, as 
we do, in imitation of the Jews. The country people came to 
Home every ninth day,* whence these days were called NCNDiNSi 
ouasi NovENDiNAi, having seven intermediate days for working, 
but there seems to have been no word to denote this space of 
time. The time, indeed, between the promulgation and passing 
of a law was called trinum ndnoinum, or trinundinum ; ° but this 
might include from seventeen to thirty days, according to the . 
time when the table containing the business to be determined ’ 
was hung up, and the Comitia were held. The classics never 
put mndimm by itself for a space of time. Under the later 
emperors, indeed, it was used to denote the time that the consuls 
remained in ofii(», which then probably was two months,’ so 
that there were twelve consuls each year; hence nundinian is 
also put for the two consuls themselves." 

The custom of dividing time into weeks *" was introduced under 
the emperors. Dio, who flourished under Severus. sijt, it first 
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took place a little before his time, being derived from tlie 
Egyptians; and universally prevailed. The days of the week 
tvere named from the planets, as they still are; dies Solis, 
Sunday; Lunte, Monday;, Martis, Tuesday; Mercurii, Wed¬ 
nesday ; JovU, Thursday ; Veneris, Friday ; Sattcrni, Saturday. 

The Romans, in marking the days of the month, counted 
backwards. Thus, they called the last day of December pridie 
kalendas, sc. ante, or pridie halendarum Januar\i, marked 
shortly, prid. kal. Jan. the day before that, or the 30th of 
December, fertio kal. Jan. sc. die ante, or ante 'diem tertium 
hal. Jan., and so through the whole year ; thus. 
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In leap year, that is, when February has twenty-nine days, 
which happens every fourth year, both the 34th and 35th days 
of that month were marked sexto kulendis Martii or Martias} 
and hence this year is called bissextilis. 

The names of all the months are used as substantives or ad¬ 
jectives, except Aprilis, which is used only as a substantive.* 

The Greeks had no calends in their way of reckoning, but 
u.alled the first day of the month mvftvintt, or new moon ; tience 
ad Gr/Ecas kalendas solvere, for tmnguam? 

The day amonsf the Romans was either civil or natural. 

The civil day ^ was from midnight to midnight. The parts 
of which were, 1. media nox; 3. medioe noctis inclinatio, vel 
de media node: 3- gallicinium, cock-crow, or cock-crowing, 
the time when the cocks begin to crow ; 4. conticinium, when 
they give over crowing; 5. diluculvm, the dawn; 6. mane, the 
morning; 7. antemeridiamm tempus, the forenoon; S. meridies, 
noon, or mid-day; 9. tempuspomeridianum, vel meridiei inclina¬ 
tio, afternoon; 10. solis occasus,8\mset ; W.vespera, the evening; 
13. crepusculum, the twilight;‘ X^.primafax, when candles were 
lighted, called also primm tenebns, prima lumina; 14. concubia 
nox, vel conmbium, bedtime; 15. intempesta nox, or silentium 
noctis, far on in the night; 16, inclinatio ad medium noctem.‘ 

The natural day ° was from the rising to the setting of the 
sun. It was diviaed into twelve hours, which were of a difierent 
length at difierent seasons: hence Aora Aiberna fur brevissima,^ 

The night was divided into four watches,’ each consisting of 
three hours, which were likewise of a difi'erent length at difierent 
times of the year; thus, Aora sexta noctis, midnight; septima, 
one o’clock in tlie morning; octava, two, &c.’ 

Before the use of dialswas known at Rome, there was no 
division of the day into hours ; nor does that word occur in the 
Twelve Tables. They only mention sunrising and sunsetting, 
before and after mid-day. According to Ffiny, mid-day was 
not added till some years after,** an accensus of the consuls being 
appointed to call out that time,'^ when he saw the sun from the 
senate-house, between the rostra and the place called or.ecosta- 
sis, where ambassadors from Greece and other foreign countries 
used to stand.” 

Anaximander or Anaximenes of Miletus, is said to have in¬ 
vented dials at Lacedeemon in the time of Gyrus the Great. 
The first dial is said to have been set up at Rome by L. Fapi- 
rius Cursor, A. U. 447, and the next near the rostra, by M. 
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Valerius Messala the consul, who brought it from Galana in 
Sicily, in the first Punic war, A. U. 481: hence ud solarium 
versari, for in foro. Scipio Nasica first measured time by 
water, or by a clepsydra, which served by night as well as by 
day, A. U. 69S,‘ The use of clocks and watches woe unknown 
to the Romans. 

mVISION OF DAYS AND ROMAN FESTIVALS'. 

Days among the Romans were either dedicated to religious 
purposes,‘ or assigned to ordinary business,Tliere were some 
partly the one, and partly the other,^ half holidays. 

On the dies/esit sacrifices were performed, feasts and games 
were celebrated, or there was at least a cessation from business. 
The days on which tliere was a cessation from business were 
called FBRI.E, holidays,’ and were either public or private. 

Public /ericB or festivals were either stated,’ or annually fixed 
on a certain day by the magistrates, or priests,’ or occasionally 
appointed by order of the consul, the prietor, or pontifex maxi- 
nius.’ The stated festivals were chiefly the fallowing: 

1. In January, aqomalia, in honour of Janus, on the 9th,’ and 
also of the 20th of May ; cabmbntalia, in honour of Carmenta, 
the mother of Evander, on the llth.’" But this was a half holi¬ 
day ; “ for after mid-day it was dies profestus, a common work¬ 
day. On the 13th,*’ a wether*’ was sacrificed to Jupiter. On 
this day the name of ausustus was conferred on Ctesar Octavi- 
anus.” On the first day of this month people used to wish one 
another healtli and prosperity,*’ and to send presents to their 
friends.*’ Most of the magistrates entered on their office, and 
artists thought it lucky to begin any work they had to perform.*’ 

2. In February, faunalta, to the god Faunus, on the 13th ;*’ 
lvfercai,ia, to Lycsean Pan, on the ISth;*’ quirinalia, to 
Romulus, on the 17th; veralia,” to the dii Manes, on the 
2lst (Ovid says the 17th), and sometimes continued for several 
days; after which friends and relations kept a feast of peace 
and love ’* for settling dififerences and quarrels among one ano¬ 
ther, if any such existed; tehminalia, to Terminus; beqifu- 
oiDM, vel reffis fuga, in commemoration of the flight of king 
Tarquin, on the 24th; Egoinu, horse-races in the Campus 
Martins, in honour of Mars, on the 27th. 

3. In March, hatroiiai.ia, celebrated by the matrons for 
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various rengons, but chiefly in memory of the war terminated 
between the Romans and i;jabines, on the flrst day; when pre¬ 
sents used to be given by husbands to their wives; * festum 
ANcmiDBUM, on the same day, and the three following, when, the 
shields of Mars were carried through the city by the Salii, who 
used then to be entertained with sumptuous feasts; whence 
saliares dopes vel c(Bn®, for lautte, opipartB, opulent^, splendid 
banquets LisERAtiA, to Bacchus, on the I8th,^ when young 
men used to put on the toga virilis, or manly gown ; quineua- 
TRus, -mm, vel quinquatria, in honour of Minerva, on the 19th, 
at flrst only for one day, but afterwards for five; whence they 
got their name.* At this time boys brought presents to their 
masters, called Minervalia, On the last day of this festival, 
and also on the 23d May," the trumpets used in sacred riles 
were purified" by sacrificing a lamb ; hence it was called tubi- 
nusTBiuM, vel -ia ; ’’ hilaria, in honour of the mother of the 
gods, on the 25th. 

4. In April, meoalesia, or Megalenses, to the neat mother of 
the gods, on the 4th or 5th; CEREAtiA, or luai Cereales, to 
Ceres, on the 9th; vohdicidia, on the 15th, when pregnant 
cows were sacrificed;" palilia vel Parilia, to Pales, the 2ist." 
On this day Ceesar appointed Circensian ^ames to be annually 
celebrated ever after, because the news of bis last victory over 
Labienus and the sons of Fompoy at Munda in Spain had 
reached Rome the evening before this festival; robioabia, to 
Hobigus,** that he would preserve the com from mildew,*" on 
the 25th; floralia, to Flora or Chloris,*" begun on the 26tli, 
and continued to the end of the month, attended with great in¬ 
decency, which is said to have been once checked by the pre¬ 
sence of Cato.** 

5. In May, on the kalends, were performed the sacred rites 

of the Bona Deo, by the Vestal virgins, and by women only,** 

ill the house of the consuls and praetors, for the safety of the 

people,*" On this day also an altar was erected,*^ and a sacrifice 
offered to the Lares called Prestites ; *" on the 2d, comfitalia, 
to the Lares in the public ways, at which time boys are said 
anciently to have been sacrificed to Mania, the mother of the 
Lares; but this cruel custom was abolished by Junius Brutus; *’ 
on the 9th, lemcria, to the Lemures, hobgoblins, or spectres in 
the dark, which were believed to be the souls of their deceased 
friends,*" Sacred rites were performed to them for three nights, 
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not successively, but ultemately, for six dayson the 13th, or 
the ides, the images of thirty men made of rushes,‘ called 
Argei, were thrown from the Sublician bridge by the Vestal 
virgins, attended by the magistrates and priests, in place of 
that number of old men, which used anciently to be thrown 
from the same bridge into the Tiberon the same day was 
the festival of merchants,* when they ofiered up prayers and 
sacred rites to Mercury; on the 23d,* vulcanalia, to, Vulcan, 
called tubilustria, because then the sacred trumpets were 
purified,* 

6. In June, on the kalends, were the festivals of the goddess 
cabna,’ of mars exframuraneus, whose temple was without the 
porta Capena, and of juno monela; on the 4th, of bellona ; on 
the 7th, ludi piscatorii; the 9th, vestalia, to Vesta; lOlh, 
MATRAi/iA, to mother Matuta, &c. With the festivals of June, 
the six books of Ovid, called Fasti, end; the othsr six are lost. 

7. In July, on the kalends, people removed* from hired 
lodgings; the 4th, the festival of female Fortune, in memory 
of Coriolanus withdrawihg his army from the city; on the 5th, 
LUDI AFOLLiNABEs; * the 12th, tile birthday of Julius Ceesar; the 
15th, or ides, the procession of the equites;** the 16th, dies 
ALLiENsis, on which the Romans were defeated by the Onuls;** 
the 23d, neptunalia. 

8. In August, on the 13th or ides, the festival of Diana; 
10th, vinalia, when a libation of new wine was made to Jupiter 
and Venus; 18th, consualia, games in honour of Consus the 
god of counsel, or of ^uestrian Neptune, at which the b'abine 
women were carried off by the Romans; the 23d, vulcanalia.’® 

9. In September, on the 4th,’* ludi magni or bomani, in 
honour of the great gods, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, for the 
safety of the city; on the 13Lh, the consul or dictator” used 
anciently to fix a nail in the temple of Jupiter; the 30th, 
MBDiTEiNALiA, to Meditrlna, the goddess of curing or healing,’* 
when they first drank new wine. 

10. In October, on the 12th, ADGDSTALiA,vel ludi Augustales ; 
the 13th, faunalia; the 15th, or ides, a horse was sacrificed, 
called equus Octubris v. -ber, because Troy was supposed to 
have been taken in this month by means of a horse. The tail 
was brought with great speed to the regia or house of the 
pontifex maximus, that its blood might drop on the hearth.’* 

11. In November, on the 13th, there wasa sacred feast called 
epulum Jovis; on the 27th, sacred rites were performed on 
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a(!couiit of two Greeks and two Gauls, a man and woman of 
each, who were buried alive in the ox-market.‘ 

18. In Uenember, on the 5th or nones, vacnalia ; on the 
]7th,^ SATURNAMA, the feasts of Saturn, the most celebrated of 
the whole year, when all orders were devoted to mirth and 
feasting, friends sent presents to one another, and masters treat¬ 
ed their slaves upon an equal footing', at first for one day, after¬ 
wards for three, and, by the order of Caligula and Claudius,^ 
for five days. Two days were added, called siqillahia,* from 
small images, which then used to be sent as presents, especially 
by parents to their children; on the 83d, ladrentinalia, in 
honour of Laurentia Acca, the wife of Faustulus, and nurse of 
Bomulus.’ 

The rsHis coNCEPTiviE, which were annually appointed ° by 
the magistrates on a certain day, were— 

1. FEni.s LATIN.S, the Latin holidays, first appointed by Tar- 
quin for one day. After the expulsion of the kings they were 
continued for two, then for three, and at last for four days.’ 
The consuls always celebrated the Latin feriis before they set 
out to their provinces; and if they had not been rightly per¬ 
formed, or if any thing bad been omitted, it was necessary that 
tliey should be again repeated.^ 

8. Faoanalia, celebrated in the villages ° to the tutelary gods 
of the rustic tribes.'" 

3. SEMKNTIV.E, in seed-time, for a good crop." 

4. CoMFiTAiiiA, to the Lares, in places where several ways 
met." 

Feri.s imfebativ£ were holidays appointed occasionally; as, 
when it was said to have rained stones, sacrum novendiale vel 
fvrim per novem dies, for nine days, for expiating other pro¬ 
digies," on account of a victory, &c., to which may be added 
JUSTiTim," a cessation from business on account of some public 
calamity, as a dangerous war, the death of an emperor, 

SuFFLICATlQ Ct IBCTISTKBNICM, &C." 

Jferiis were privately observed by families and individuals 
on account of birthdays, prodigies, &c. The birthday of the 
emperors was celebrated with sacrifices and various games, as 
that of Augustus the 83d September. The games then cele¬ 
brated were called ausustalia," os well as those on the 18th of 
October," in commemoration of his return to Home, which Dio 
says continued to be observed in his time, under Severus." 
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Dibs fsobbsti were either faati or nefasti, &c.‘ Nundims, 
quasi novendinm^ market-days, which happened every ninth 
day; when they fell on the first day of the year, it was reckoned 
unlucky, and therefore Augustus, who was very superstitious, 
used to insert a day in the foregoing year, to prevent it, which 
day was taken away from the subsequent year, that the time 
might agree with the arrangement of'Julius Csesar; ^ fraliarbs, 
fighting days, and non prtBliares; us the days after the kalends, 
pones, and ides; for they believed there was something unlucky 
in the word post, after, and therefore they ivere called dins 
religiosi, atri, vel infausti, as those days were, on which any re¬ 
markable disaster had happened; as dies Alliensis, &c,* The 
ides of March, or the ISth, was called fabbicidiun; because on 
that day Ccesar, who had been called fatbb fatbi^, was slain in 
the senate-house.^ 

As most of the year was taken up with sacrifices and holidays 
to the great loss of the public, Claudius abridged their number." 

ROMAN GAMES. 

Games among the ancient Romans constituted a part of religious 
worship. They were of different kinds at different periods of 
the republic. At first they were always consecrated to sumo 

g od ; and were either stated {hiii btati), the chief of which 
ave been already enumerated among the Roman festivals; or 
vowed by generals in war (vorivi); or celebrated on extraordi¬ 
nary occasions (extbaobdimahii). 

At the end of every 110 years, games were celebrated for the 
safety of the empire, for three days and three nights, to Apollo 
and Diana, called ludi s^culabes.^ But they were not regularly 
performed at those periods. 

The most famous games were those celebrated in the Circus 
Maximus; hence called ludi Circenses ; of which the chief 
were ludi Romani vel magni? 

I. LUDI OIROENBES. 

Tub Circus Maximus was first built by Tarquinius Friscus, 
and afterwards at diflferent times magnificently adorned. It lay 
betwixt the Palatine and Aventine hills, and was of an oblong 
Circular form, whence it had its name. The length of it was 
three stadia (or furlongs) and a half, i, e. 437A paces, or 2187^- 
feet; the breadth little more than one stadium, with rows of 
seats all round, called fori or spectacula,^ rising one above 
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another, the lowest of stone, and the highest of wood, where 
separate places were allotted to each curia, and also to the sena¬ 
tors and to the equites; but these lost under the republic sat 
promiscuously with the rest of the people.’ It is said to hare 
contained at least 150,000 persons, or, according to others, 
above double that number; according to Fliny, 250,000.’ Some 
moderns say, 380,000. Its circumference was a mile. It was 
surrounded with a ditch nr canal, called Euripus, ten feet' 
broad, and ten feet deep; and with porticoes three stories high," 
both the work of Julius Cmsar. In different parts there were 
proper places for the people to go in and out without dis¬ 
turbance. Dll one end there were several openings,’ from 
which the horses and chariots started,’ called cabcebes vel re- 
pagula, and sometimes carctr,^ first built A. U. 425.’ Before 
the carceres stood two small statues of Mercury,® holding a chain 
or rope to keep in the horses,® in place of which there seems 
sometimes to have been a white line,’" or a cross furrow filled 
with chalk or lime, at which the horses were made to stand in 
a straight row,” by persons called nobatobes, mentioned in 
some ancient inscriptions. But this line, called also cb.sta or 
CALX, seems to have been drawn chiefly to mark the end of the 
course, or limit of victory,” to which Horace beautifully 
alludes, mors ultima linea rerurn est, death is the end of all 
human miseries.” 

On this end of the circus, which was in the form of a semi¬ 
circle, were three balconies, or open galleries, one in the mid¬ 
dle, and one in each corner; called m.eniana, from one Masnius, 
who, when he sold his house adjoining to the forum, to Cato 
and Flaccus the censors, reserved to himself the right of one 
pillar, where he might build a projection, whence he and his 
posterity might view the shows of gladiators, which were then 
exhibited in the forum.” 

In the middle of the circus, for almost the whole length of 
it, there was a brick wall, about twelve feet broad, and four feet 
high, called spika,” at both the extremities of which there were' 
three columns or pyramids on one base, called mbt£, or goals, 
round which the horses and chariots turned,’" so that they 
always had the spina and metis on their left hand, contrary to 
the manner of running among us. Whence a carceribus ad 
metam vel calcem, from the beginning to the end.” 

In the middle of the spina, Augustus erected an obelisk, 133 
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feet high, brought from E^pt; and at a small distance, ano¬ 
ther, 68 feet high. Near the first, meta, whence the horses set 
off, there were seven other pillars, either of an oval form or 
having oval spheres on their top, called ova, which were raised, 
or rather taken down, to denote how many rounds the chario¬ 
teers had completed, one for each round; for they usually ran 
seven times round the course. Above each of these ova was 
engraved the figure of a dolphin. These pillars were called 
FAUX or FHAI.A. Some think there were two different kinds of 
pillars, one with the figure of an ovum on the top, which were 
erected at the meta prima; and another with the figure of a 
dolphin, which stood at the meta ultima. Juvenal joins them 
together, consulit ante falas delphinorumque columnas, consults 
before the phalse and the pillars of the dolphins.^ They are 
said to have been first constructed. A, U. 731, by Agrippa, but 
ova ad metas (af, notes) curriculis numerandia are mentioned by 
Livy long before, A. IJ, 577, as they are near 600 years after 
by Cassiudorus.‘ The figure of an egg was chosen in honour of 
Castor and Pollux,’ and of a dolphin in honour of Neptune, also 
as being the swiftest of animals.* 

Before the games began, the images of the gods were led 
along in procession on carriages and in frames,^ or on men’s 
shoulders, with a great train of attendants, part on horseback, 
and port on foot Next followed the combatants, dancers, 
musicians, &c. When the procession was over, the consuls and 
priests performed sacred rites.’ 

The shows’ exhibited in the Circus Maximus were chiefly 
the following;— 

1. Chariot and horse-races, of which the Bomans were ex¬ 
travagantly fond. 

The charioteers ’ were distributed into fonr parties ’ or fac¬ 
tions, from their different dress or livery; Jactio alba vel 
alhata, the white; russata, the red; veneta, the sky-coloured or 
sea-coloured ; and praaina, the green faction; to which Domi- 
tian added two, called the golden and purple (/actio rnirata et 
purpurea.) ” The spectators favoured one or the other colour, 
as humour or caprice inclined them. It was not the swiftness of 
the horses, nor the art of the men, that attracted them; but 
merely the dress.'’ In the time of Justinian, no less than 30,000 
men are said to have lost their lives at Constantinople in a 
tumult raised by contention among the partisans of these several 
colours.'* 

The order in which the chariots or horses stood was deter- 
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minBil by lot; and the person who presided at the games gave 
the signal for starting by dropping a napkin or cloth.^ Then 
the chain of the Hermuli being withdrawn, they sprang forward, 
and whoever first ran seven times round the course was victor.^ 
This was called one match/ for the matter was almost always 
determined at one heat; and usually there were twenty-dve of 
these in one day, so that when there were four factions, and one 
of these started at each time, 100 chariots ran in one day,* 
sometimes many more; but then the horses commonly went 
only five times round the course." 

The victor, being proclaimed by the voice of a herald, was 
crowned, and received a prize in money of considerable value." 

Palms were first given to the victors at games, after the 
manner of the Greeks, and those who had received crowns for 
their bravery in war, first wore them at the games, A. U. 459.’ 
The palm-tree was chosen for this purpose, because it rises 
against a weight placed on it;" hence it is put for any token or 
prize of victory, or for victory itself." falma lemniscata, a 
palm crown with ribands,'" hanging down from it; huic consilio 
palman do, I value myself chiefly on account of this contri¬ 
vance.” 

2. Contests of agility and strength, of which there were five 
kinds,: running,” reaping,'" boxing,” wrestling,” and throwing 
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cum, because they contended nuked,’ with nothinfr nn but' 
trowsers or drawers,* whence qymnasiuk, a place of exercise, or 
a school. This covering', which went from the waist downwards, 
and supplied the place of 
a tunic, was called campes- 
TKB,’ because it was used 
in the exercises of the 
Campus Martius, and those 
who used it, Campestrati. 

So anciently at the Olym¬ 
pic games." 

The athletm were an¬ 
ointed with a glutinous 
ointment called ceroma, 
by slaves called aliptse; 
whence liquida paimtha, 
uncta PALAiSTaA, and wore 
a coarse shaggy garment 
called KNDBOMIB, -tdis,’ 
used of finer stuff by wo¬ 
men, also by those who 
played at that kind of 
nand-ball," called raiooN 
or HAEFASTUM. Tho com- 
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batants' were previously trained in a place of exercise,‘ and 
restricted to a particular diet. In winter they were exercised 
in a covered place called xtbtds, vel -urn, surrounded 
with a row of pillars, pBBisTVLtniw.^ .But xyitum irenerally 
signifies a walk under the open air,^ laid with sand or gravel, 
and planted with trees, joined to a gymnasium? 

Boxers covered their 
hands with a kind oi 
gloves," which had lead 
or iron sewed into them, 
to make the strokes fall 
with a greater weight, 
called cafsTus vel csstus? 
The persons thus ex¬ 
ercised were called 
paltestrit(B, or xystici ; 
and he who exercis¬ 
ed them, EXEHCITATOR, 

maqister vel doctor 
paltBstricus, gymnasi- 
archus, vel -o, xyslar- 
chus, vel -es. From the 
attention of Antony to 
gymnaslic exercises at 
Alexandria, he was cal¬ 
led gymnasiarcha by Augustus." 

Pac.'estra was properly a school for wTe.stling," but is put for 
anyplace of exercise, or the exercise itself; hence paltestram 
discere, to learn the exercise; unctm dona p^eestrce, exercises."" 
These gymnastic games"" were very hurtful to morals. 

The athletic games among the Greeks were called isexastic,"^ 
because the victors,"" drawn by white horses, and wearing 
crowns on their heads; of olive, if victors at the Olympic 
games;"" of laurel, at the Pythian; parsley, at the Nemean; 
and of pine, at the Isthmian ; were conducted with great pomp 
into their respective cities which they entered through a breach 
in the walls made for that purpose; intimating, as Plutarch 
bbserves, that a city which produced such brave citizens had 
little occasion for the defence of walls. They received for life 
an annual stipend from the public."" 

3. Lbdos troa«, a mock fight, performed by young noble¬ 
men on horseback, revived by .Tulius Csesar, and frequently 
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celebrated by the succeeding emperors,' described by Virgil, 
Mb. t. 561, &G. 

4. What was called venatio, or the lighting of wild beasts 
with one another, or with men called bestiarii, who were either 
forced to this by way of punishment, as the primitive Christians 
often were; or fought voluntarily, either from a natural ferO' 
city of disposition, or induced by liire.^ An incredible number 
of’animals of various kinds was brought from all quarters, for 
the entertainment of the people, and at an immense expense. 
They were kept in enclosures, called vivakia, till the day of 
exhibition. Pompey, in his second consulship, exhibited at 
once 500 lions, who were all despatched in live days; also 
eighteen elephants.^ 

5. The repre.sentation of a horse and foot battle, and also of 
an encampment or a siege.' 

6. The representation of a sea-fight,' which was at first made 
in the Circus Maximus, but afterwards oftener elsewhere. 
Augustus dug a lake near the Tiber for that purpose, and Domi- 
tian built a naval theatre, which was called naumachia Domi- 
tiom. Those who fought were called naumachiurii. They 
were usually composed of captives or condemned malefactors, 
who fought to death, unless saved by the clemency of the 
emperor.' 

ff any thing unlucky happened at the games, they were re¬ 
newed,' often more than once, 

II, SHOWS OP GLADIATOBS. 

k 

Thb shows' of gladiators were properly called mmera, and the 
person that exhibited ° them, munerarius, vel -ator, editor, et 
dominua; who, although in a private station, enjoyed, during 
the days of the exhibition, the ensigns of magistracy. They 
seem to have token their rise from the custom of slaughtering 
captives at the tombs of those slain in battle to appease their 
manes." 

Gladiators were first publicly exhibited" at Rome by two 
brothers called Bruti at the funeral of their father, A. U. 490," 
and for some time they were exhibited only on such occasions; 
but afterwards also by the magistrates, to entertain the people, 
chiefly at the Saturnalia and feasts of Minerva. Incredible 
numbers of men were destroyed in this manner. After the 
triumph of Trajan over the Dacians, spectacles were exhibited 
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for 133 days, in which 11,000 animals of different kinds were 
killed, and 10,000 rladiators fought; whence we may judge of 
other instances. The emperor Claudius, although naturally of 
a gentle disposition, is said to have been rendered cruel by 
often attending the spectacles.* 

Gladiators were kept and maintained in schools^ by persons 
called lanist;e, who purchased and trained them. The whole 
number under one lanista was called familia. They were 
plentifully fed on strong food; hence saffina gladiaimia, the 
gladiator’s mess.” 

A lanista, when he instructed young gladiators,* delivered 
to them his lessons and rules” in writing, and then he was said 
commentari, when he gave over his employment, a gladiis 
recessisse? 

The gladiators, when they were exercised, fenced tvith wooden 
swords.' When a person was confuted by weak arguments, or 
easily convicted, he was said, pltmbeo gladio jugulari, to have 
his throat cut with a sword of lead. Sugulo hunc suo sibi 
gladio, I foil him with his own weapons, 1 silence him with his 
own arguments. 0 plumheam pugionem I U feeble or incon¬ 
clusive reasoning 1 ” 

Gladiators were at first composed of captives and slaves, or 
ef condemned malefactors. Of these some were said to be ad 
gladium damnati, condemned to the sword, who were to be des¬ 
patched within a year; this, however, was prohibited by 
Augustus j ° and others, ad ludum damnati, condemned to public 
exhibition, who might be liberated after a certain time. But 
afterwards also freeborn citizens, induced by hire or by inclina¬ 
tion, fought on the arena, some even of noble birth, and what 
is still more wonderful, women of quality,*” and dwarfs.** 

Freemen who became gladiators for hire were said esse 
auctorati, and their hire, auctoramentum, or gladiatorium, and 
an oath was administered to them: *” uri, vinciri, verberari, n«- 
cari. 
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Gladiators were disting^uished by their armour and manner 
of fighting. Some were called secutorbs, whose arms nere a 
helmet, a shield, and a sword, or a leaden bullet' With them 
were usually matched ^ the betiarii. A combatant of this kind 
was dressed in a short tunic, but wore nothing on his head.^ He 
bore in his left hand a three-pointed lance, called tridens or 
fuacim, and in his right a net,^ with which he attempted to 
entangle" his adversary, by casting it over his head and sud¬ 
denly drawing it together, and then with his trident he usually 
slew him. But if he missed his aim, by either throwing the 
net too short or too far, he instantly betook himself to flight, 
and endeavoured to prepare his net for a second cast; while bis 
antagonist as swiftly pursued, (whence the name Secutor,) to 
prevent his design by despatching him. 

Some gladiators were called mirmilcones," because they car¬ 
ried the image of a fish on their helmet; hence a retiarius, 
when engaged with one of them, said, “ I do not aim at you, I 
throw at your fish.” Non te feto, fiscem fbto ; quid me foois, 
QALLE ? ' The Mirmillo was armed like a Gaul, with a buckler 
and a hooked sword or cutlass,'' and was usually matched with 
a Thracian.*" Quia Myrmilloni componitur mquimanua 9 Threx. 

Certain gladiators ftom their armour were called bamnites, 
and also hoplomachi, Some dimacheeri, because they fought 
with two swords; and others laquearii, because they used a 
noose to entangle their adversaries.'* 

There was a kind of gladiators who fought from chariots,'" 
after the manner of the Britons or Gauls, called bbseoarii,'" 
and also from horseback, with, what was curious, their eyes 
shut," who were called andabats. Hence andabatarum more 
pugnare, to fight in the dark or blindfold.'" 

Gladiators who were substituted'" in place of those who were 
conquered or fatigued, were called suffosititii, or subdititii. 
Those who were asked by the people, from the emperor, on 
account of their dexterity and skill in fighting, were called 
PosTULATiTii : such were maintained at the emperor’s private 
charge, and hence called fiscabes or Cmaariani, Those who 
were produced and fought in the ordinary manner were called 
OROiNABii,''' When a number fought together,'" and not in pairs, 
they were called catervarii ; those produced at mid-day, who 
were generally untrained, mbridiani."^ 
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The person who was to oxhibit gladiators' some time before 
announced the Bhow,‘ by an adArertisement or bill pasted up in 
public,° in which he mentioned the number and names of the 
most distinguished gladiators. Sometimes these things seem to 
have been represented in a picture.^ 

Gladiators were exhibited sometimes at the funeral pile 
often in the forum, which was then adorned with statues and 
pictures, but usnally in an amphitheatre; so called, because it 
was seated all around, like two theatres joined.' 

Amfhitheatbes were at first temporary, and made of wood. 
The first durable one of stone was built by Statilius Taurus, at 
the desire of Augustus, which seems likewise to bare been 
partly of wood. Ine largest amphitheatre was that begun by 
Vespasian and completed by Titus, now called colis.svm, from 
the colossus or large statue of Nero which stood near it It 
was of an oval form, and is said to have contained 67,000 spec¬ 
tators. Its ruins still remain. The place where the gladiators 
fought was called arena, because it was covered with sand or 
sawdust, to prevent the gladiators from sliding, and to absorb 
the blood; and the persons who fought arenarii. But arena 
is also put for the whole amphitheatre, or the show,' also for the 
seat of war,^ or for one’s peculiar province.' 

The part next the arena was called fooium, where the sena¬ 
tors sat, and the ambassadors of foreign nations; and where 
also was the place of the emperor,' elevated like a pulpit or 
tribunal," and covered with a canopy like a pavilion;" likewise 
of a person who exhibited the games," ana of the Vestal vir¬ 
gins." 

The podium projected over the wall which surrounded the 
arena, and was raised between twelve and fifteen feet above it; 
secured with a breastwork or parapet" against the irruption of 
wild beasts. As a further defence, the arena was surrounded 
with an iron rail," and a canal," 

The equites sat in fourteen rows behind the senators. The 
seats " of both were covered with cushions," first used in the 
time of Caligula. The rest of the people sat behind, on the 
bare stone, and their seats were called fopulabia." The en 
trances to these seats were called VOMITOBIA; the passages'* by 
which they ascended to the seats were called scalm or scalaria 1 
and the seats between two passages were, from their for 
called cuneuJi, a wedge: for, like the section of a circle, tills 
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PLAN OP THE AMFHITRBATBB AT POHFEU. 



space ^adually widened from the arena to the top. Hence, 
ctmeis inmtuil res omnibus, the affair was known to ml the spec¬ 
tators.* 

Sometimes a particular place was publicly granted to certain 
persons by way of honour, and the editor seems to hare been 
allowed to assign a more honourable seat to any person he 
inclined.^ ' 
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There were certain persons called desiunatobes or dissiffua- 
tores, masters of ceremonies, who assigned to erery one his 
proper place, as undertakers did at funerals; and when they 
removed any one from his place, they were said ewn excitare 
vel smcitare.'- The designatores are thought hy some to have 
been the same with what were called locarii:^ but these, ac¬ 
cording to others, properly were poor people, who came early 
and took possession of a seat, which they afterwards parted 
with to iome rich person who came late, for hire.^ 

Anciently women were not allowed to see the gladiators, 
without the permission of those in whose power they were. But 
afterwards this restriction was removed. Augustus assigned 
them a particular place in the highest seats of the amphitheatre.* 
There were in the amphitheatres secret tubes, from which the 
spectators were besprinkled with perfumes,* issuing from cer¬ 
tain figures; * and in rain or excessive heat there were cover¬ 
ings ’ to draw over them : * for which purposes there were holes 
in the tra of the outer wall, in which pules were fixed to support 
them, !but when the wind did not permit these coverings to be 
spread, they used broad-brimmed hats or caps," and umbrellas.’" 

By secret springs, certain wood machines called peqmata, vel 
•mte, were raised to a great height, to appearance spontaneously, 
and elevated or depressed, diminished or enlarged, at pleasure. 
Gladiators were sometimes sat on them, hence called pegmares,'' 
and sometimes boys.*^ But pegmata is put by Cicero for the 
siielves in which books were kept.** 

Nigh to the amphitheatre was a place called bpouarium, to 
which those who were killed or mortally wounded were dragged 
by a hook.’" 

On the day of the exhibition the gladiators were led along 
the arena in procession. Then they were matched by pairs,” 
and their swords examined ” by the ezhibiter of the games.’" 
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The g-ladiatora, as a pre¬ 
lude to the battle,‘ at drat 
fought with wooden swords 
or the like, flourishing‘ their 
arms with great dexterity.^ 

Then upon a signal given 
with a trumpet,* tliey iaid 
aside these,* and assumed 
their proper arms.* ITiey ad¬ 
justed themselves' with great 
care, and stood in a particu¬ 
lar posture,* Hence moveri, 
dgici, vel deturbari de statu 
mentis ; depeMi, dejici, vel de- 
moveri gradu, &c.® Then they 
pushed at one another,'" and 
repeated the thrust." They 
not only pushed with the 
point,'" but also struck with 
the edge.” It was more easy to parry or avoid'* direct thrusts,** 
than back or side strokes.** ’riiey therefore took particular 
care to defend their sidehence latere tecto abscedere, to get 
off safe; per alterius latus peti, lattu apertum vel nudum dare, 
to expose one's self to danger. Some gladiators had the faculty 
of not winking. Two such, belonging to the emperor Claudius, 
were on that account invincible.** 

The rewards given to the victors were a palm (hence pluri- 
marum palmanim gladiator, who had frequently conquered; 
alias suas palmas cognosaet, i. e. cisdes ; '" palma lemnisccta, a 
palm crown, with ribands*” of different colours hanging from i( ;** 
sexta palma urbana etiam m gladialore diffidlis), money,"" and a 
rod or wooden sword,"" as a sign of their being discharged from 
fighting; which was granted by the editor, at the desire of the 
people, to an old gladiator, or even to a novice, for some 
uncomotin act of courage. Those who received it ** were called 
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RODiABii, and fixed their arms in the temple of Hercules.* But 
they sometimes were afterwards induced by a great hire ‘ again 
to engage. Those who were dismissed on account of age or 
weakness, were said delusisse? 

When any gladiator was wounded, the people exclaimed, 
HABET, sc. minus, Tel hoc habet, he has got it Tlie gladiator 
lowered* his arms as a sign of his being vanquished: but his 
fate depended on the pleasure of the people, who, if they wished 



him to be saved, pressed down their thumbs; * if to be slain, 
they turned up their thumbs," and ordered him to receive the 
su'ord,’ which gladiators usually submitted to with amazing 
fortitude. Sometimes a gladiator was rescued by the entrance 
of the emperor," or by the will of the editor. 

The spectators expressed the same eagerness by betting’ on 
the different gladiators, as in the circus.'" 

Till the year 693, the people used to remain all day at an 
exhibition of gladiators without intermission till it was finished; 
but then for the first time they were dismissed to take dinner, 
which custom was afterwards observed at all the spectacles 
exhibited by the emperors, Horace calls intermissiona given (o 
gladiators in the lime of fighting, or a delay of the combat, 
DiLUDiA, •orvm." V 

fshows of gladiatorswere prohibited by Constantine, but 
not entirely suppressed till the time of Honorlus.'" 
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ROMAN ANTigVITIRS. 


HI. DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Dramatic ontertainmenU, or Eta^e plays,' were first introduced 
at Moine, on account of a pestilence, to appease the divine 
wrath, A. U. 391.' Before that time there had only been the 
games of the circus. They were called lvoi scbnici, because they 
were first acted in a shade,^ formed by the branches and leaves 
of trees,* or in a tent.’ Hence afterwards the front of the 
theatre, where the actors stood, was called scena, and the actors 

SCENICI, or JCENICI ARTIFICES." 

Stage-plays were borrowed from Etruria; whence players' 
were called histriones, from a Tuscan word hister, i. e. ludio ; 
for players also were sent for from that country." These Tus¬ 
cans did nothing at first but dance to a flute,’ without any verse 
or corresponding action. They did not speak, because the 
Romans did not understand their language.'" 

The Roman youth began to imitate them at solemn festivals, 
especially at harvest home, throwing out raillery against one 
another in unpolished verse, with gestures adapted to the sense. 
These verses were called versus fescennini, from Fescennia, or 
-ium, a city of Etruria." 

Afterwards, by frequent use, the entertainment was improved,'" 
and a new kind of dramatic composition was contrived, called 
SATYRS or BATUHiS, sotires, because they were flllod with various 
matter, and written in various kinds of verse, in allusion to 
what was called lane satora, a platter or charger filled with 
various kinds of fruits, which they yearly offered to the gods at 
their festivals, as the primitiis, or first gatherings of the season. 
Some derive the name from the petulance of the Satyrs. 

These satires were set to music, uid repeated with suitable 
gestures, accompanied with the flute and dancing. They had 
every thing that was agreeable in the Fesceiinine verses, with¬ 
out their obscenity. They contained much ridicule and smart 
repartee; whence those poems afterwards written to expose 
vice got Ae nanie4>f satires; os, the satires of Horace, of Juve¬ 
nal, and Fersius. 

It was Livius ANORONicDs, the freedman of M, Livius Salinator, 
and the preceptor of his sons, who giving up satires,'" first ven¬ 
tured to write a regular play," A. H. S12, some say, 514; the 
year before Ennius was horn, above 160 years after the death 
of Sophocles and Euripides, and about fifty-two years after that 
of Meoander." He was the actor'of his own compositions, as 
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all then were. Being' obliged by the audience frequently to 
repeat the same part, and thus becoming hoane/ he asked 
permission to employ a boy to sing to the flute, whilst he acted 
'what was aung,‘ which he did with the greater animation, as he 
was not hindered by using his voice. Hence actors used always 
to have a person at hand to sing to them, and the colloquial 
part ^ only was left them to repeat It appears there was com¬ 
monly a sang at the end of every act* 

FLays were afterwards greatly improved at Rome from the 
model of the Greeks, by Nsvius, Rnnivs, Fcautvs, CiGciiivs, 
Tebencr, Atoanids, Pacdvics, Accivs, Sic. « 

After playing was gradually converted into an art,’ the 
Roman youth, leaving regular plays to be acted by professed 
players, reserved to themselves the acting of ludicrous pieces or 
larces, interlarded with much ribaldry and buffoonery, called 
ESooiA, because they were usually introduced after the play, 
when the players and musidans had left the stage, to remove 
the painful impressions of tragic scenes, or eabelle atbi.i.ah^, 
or LUDi osci, Lvmcaim oscum,’ from Atella, a town of the Usui 
in Campania, where they were first invented and very much used. 

The actors of these farces’ retained the rights of citizens,'* 
and might serve in the army, which was not the case with com¬ 
mon actors, who were not respected among the Romans as 
among the Greeks, but were held infamous.' 

Dramatic entertainments, in their improved state, were chiefly 
of three kinds, comedy, tragedy, and j^toroiroes. 

1. Comedy was a representation of common life,** written in 
a familiar style, and usuaUy with a happy issue. The design of 
it was to expose vice and foUy to ridicule. 
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Comedy, among the Greeks, was divided into old, middle, 
and netv. In the first, real charaeters and names were repre* 
sented; in the seeond, real characters, but fictitious names; 
and in the third, both fictitious characters and names. Eupolis, 
Crntinus, and Aristophanes excelled in the old comedy, and 
Menander in the new.^ Nothing was ever known at Rome but 
the new comedy. 

'I'he Roman comic writers, Nmvius, Afronius, Plautus, C<e- 
cilius, and Terence, copied from the Greek, chiefly from men* 
ANDER, who is esteemed the best writer of comedies that ever 
existed; but only a few fragments of his works now remain. 
We may, however, judge of lib excellence from Terence, his 
principal imitator. 

Comedies, among the Romans, were distinguished by the 
character and dress of the persons introduced on the stage. 
Thus comedies were called tosatje, in which the characters 
and dress were Roman, from the Roman toga, so carmen togatvm, 
a poem about Roman affairs. PasiTaxTATa!, vel prtBtextte, when 
magistrates and persons of dignity were introduced; but some 
take these for tragedies; ° trabeats, when generals and officers 
were introduced; tabernabi«, when the characters were of low 
rank; palliate, when the characters were Grecian, from pallium, 
the robe of the Greeks; motorize, when there were a great 
many striking incidents, much action, and passionate expres¬ 
sions ; STATABif, when there was not much bustle to stir, and 
little or nothing to agitate the passions; and mixt.e, when some 
parts were gentle ana quiet, and others the contrary.* The re¬ 
presentations of the atellani were called conuedia atellanm. 

The actors of oomedy wore a low-heeled shoe, called soccus. 

Those who wrote a play, were said docere \elfacerefabulam; 
if it was approved, it was said stare, stare recto talo, placere. See. 
if not, cadere, exigi, exstbilari, &c. 

11. Tbaokox is the representation of some one serious and 
important action, in which illustrious persons are introduced, 
as, heroes, kings, &c. written in an elevated style, and generally 
with an unhappy issue. The great end of tragedy was to ex¬ 
cite the passions, chiefly pity and.horror; to inspire the love 
of virtue, and an abhorrence of vice. It had its name, accord¬ 
ing to Horace, from a goat, and pSi), a song; because a 

gnat was the prize of the person who produced the best poem, 
or was the best actor,* to which Virgil alludes, £oL iii. 29 ; ac¬ 
cording to oibers, because such a poem was acted at the festival 
of Bacraus after vintage, to whom a goat was then sacrificed, as 
being the destroyer of the vines; and therefore it was called, 

rH>r.ei(. L 4. B|>.u. 8 Jir. 1.8. Hor. A. P. A. P.W Tar. HaanA 8 CIc. Or. I. II. Bar. 
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rg»yfii/x, the goat’s song. Primi Itidi tli^atralet ex liberalibus 
nati sunt, trom the feasts of Bacchua^ 

Thssfm, a native of Attica, is said to have been the inventor 
of tragedy, about 536 years before Ciirist. He went about with 
his actors from village to village in a lairt, on which a tem¬ 
porary stage was erected, where they played and sung, having 
-their faces besmeared with the lees of wine,‘ whence according 
to some, the name of tragedy, (from -vyo;, new wine not 
refined, or the lees of wine, and ^iss, a singer; hence 
a singer thus besmeared, who threw out scoffs and raillery 
against people.) 

Thespis was contemporary with Solon, who was a. great 
enemy to his dramatic representations.’ 

Thespis was succeeded by A'^chylus, who erected a permanent 
stage,* and was the inventor of the mask,* of tlie long flowing 



MAflKH. 

CbRMim Ateztnirtniu Inrarma 
U. thiit maikt wflr« nontinnBd 
Ib the Mmi of Orplieiu and LI- 
■III, -wkenae we maf Judge of 
their intli]uU]f» On the other 
hand It la eertaln, that thaatrioal 
maelca onlf camo into uaa to tbs 
tiae of Ailiobjrtui; that Is, ibnnt 
the 70th Olympiad, and come* 
fuentiy above aoTon ur eight 
bnadrM yeare later. The ^it 
Biaaiu of which Cloneni A1 bx> 
•ndriani ipeaka, wara not dift'e- 
mt Irain thone we now uia; 
trhereas the aeske lor the Uioa- 


trt were a lort of head-ptaoea 
that covered the whole head, and 
repreiented not only the faaturea 
of a lace, but the beard, ean, 
hair, aud even all the ornamenln 
In a woman'e hsad-dreii. At 
leait thie ie the aceount we have 
of them from Foalue, Polliia, Au< 
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who Biontlon them. Thla ii 
Ukowue thi blna Pfuedrui givea 
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put beyond all doubt- 
a Wa meat not, however, Unn* 


rina, that tba theatrical maakt 
had alwaya thn aamo fornii ibr 
It L oartM they war* very nra- 
daally broitfhc uitbiaperfa^an- 
All writera agree, that at firat 
they were vary imoerfieot. At 
firat the actora only dlafniaed 
tbomealvM by bedaubing ttaalr 
faoea with tba ieea of wine: and 
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robe,' end of the high-heeled shoe or buskin,‘ which tragedians 
wore: whence these words are put for a tragic style, or for 
tragedy itself, as tocau is put for a comedy or a familiar style. 
Nec comasdia in cotAurnos asaurgit, nee contra tragmdia socco 
ingreditur, comedy does not strut in buskins, neither does 
tragedy trip along in slippers.^ 


makn a lort of umIu with the frightful laaiki ia hU Eimeni* thn mB«hi In auettlon were of 
leavee of the irelom ■ pknt d«i: bat that it w«i Karioidet thii fourth kina; and the nore 
which the QtmIu called fdt that who Aret adventured to add ler- I have oonaldered then, the 
reaaofi vpeffwrser; and It wae pent! to them. more 1 am confirmed in this 0 ]d' 

llkewiie oaUediumetimei among Maeka were net aweve made nloib Ai probable however ae 
the Latina, pemenata, u appear! of the eamenDetarlala. The firit U aepeared to me, it wai but a 
from thie paiiage in Fiiny,— were of tha bark Qftreea.-^Ora* oemecture, and aomr poeitire 
qtiidam arelon pereenetam vn« qee cortioibiie eumant herrtnda luthoritp waa wanting, before it 
cant, eajna folio nullum eat la- aaratia.-~And put on horrid oould ba laid down ae trn^; and 
tines mnaki made of barke of tmei^ tbla La what I have nt laat found 

In floe, after drematlo poetry Vli% Qeo.L Si. 387. In a paaaagr of Lucian, which 

waa become oomplete in all Iti We learn from Pollox, that af- leavee no room for further loep* 
parti, the neesaaitr the aotora tirwanU lone were made of tlolam on the subjaeb 
fauad of imagining lOoB way of leather lined with linen or aoyie It li in hie dialngne open 
changing theb figure and mein aiu£ But theae mieka being dancing, where efter bavmg 
In an inataat, in order to repre- eeelly opoUed, they cama at Uab ipoken of the uglineae of other 
lent ueraenigee of dtiferentagBe aooordlag to Heejiehloe. to make -miika, and nLthat wide mouth 
nnd ohtracton,ptttthenDn oon* them wholly of wood. And they In sartloular oomnon to them 
triving the maeke we are now wore funned by acalptora aooor. all, no telle ue that thoae of thn 
apeaking of. But It la not eaiy ding to the ideaa of the poeta, la daneera yrere of a quite diffarent 
to traoe iham to their Arat in- wa may aae firom the Fable of make, and had none of theae do- 
vantor; fbr antboro art divided Phadrui wa have already quot- formltlii. “ With regard," eaith 
Inte varioue eplnlona on that e^ he, “to the eaulpage etthe dan- 

head. Suldu and Athenma Though PoUnn entwa Into i eera, it U neealeaa to gqabout to 
give the honour of the invention very Ions detail of the theatnoil prove iti aptitude ana eonve- 
to the poet Cboertlue, ountampO'- maafce, yet he only dtatlnfulihei nienoy; that one muat be blind 
my with Theipi% Horaoe, on three aorta; the oomlo, traglo, not to allow.. Ae fur their 
the other henA ftvw U to £ 1 - and latirle; aad in hie deaenp- maika nothing can be more 
ehylua.—Poet nnno ptraona pal- Ueu ha eivea to each kind u agmeablB, they hnve not that 
laquB repartor honoiiB £acny* nugh dafonntty ae It waa poaai- wide hideoua mouth of the 
lua.—Aaobylna, the inventor of biy Bniceptibla of; that la, Aia- other*; but are perleotly natu- 
the Riiak nnd decent robe.— tnree captured to the moat ral, and oormpondsnt to their 
Mors Art. Poet 87B. And Aria- ntrivaaimt plieh of Ihnoy, ahl- nae.” 

totle, who in ail probability tnuit deoua aKnrd nir, and n wide nx* Itle tharafore naqaaitlonably 
him bnno batter iaatmoted in taadad mouth, aver opas to da- to thii olaia that wa muat refer 
thla naitar, telii na hi tha dtk vrar Aa apectaton, ao to epaak. tho maaka now under our eonii- 
ohapterofhlopoeHiia,thatlt|i|M Bat there being upon an loB- deration. And we can no longer 
unknown in hla time to wnom nlty of airtfant monaraanta, dnidit, that there wae baaidea the 
tha glory of the iBvantloB was muke of a ^Ite oppoaite form three kinds mentioned by Pollux, 
due, and character, that ia to lay, a fourth, which they tailed Or- 

But though we oannntpredas- wbloh have natural and agreea- oheitrlo, and loinetimii mute 
ly determine far whom ihia hind bte faeea, and notblag ilka that Beakc,apxvvraM* «ai rpse- 
V maeka wae lavantad, yet the large, imping mouth whioh ren* mwitm, 

nuiai of Aosa are preaerved to dsn otoeri ae firigbtfal; 1 wia Bat tbla ia not the only omti. 
ua who Ant Introdooed any par- long at • lose to what oUai I alen Pollux may be reprsaohed 
tiouUw kiod of them upon the ahanld refer thami and I bare with on the eubjeet or maaka. 
theatre. Suidai, far inarance, aoneulted tiie neat letmed In Even of thoee which ha man- 
iiitormaua, itwuthe poet niry* these mattera ferny informaticn tlonaj there are three aorta be 
nleni who livtbrought a female to no parpewet they are ae dial- hath not diitingniahed, which 
latik liUoueei and Neophron of dsd on thii aiwjact, that I hiva had hewavar their dlft'erant do- 
Skyon first tntredaoed ona for not been able te draw any satis- nomSaatioaa, vsemmisv, /tnp- 
kind af demaatle among tho faction firom them abcnl Ib >se>MiMss T»pyas>ster. For themgh 
•aelenti, who waa eharged with But if wo rafUct on the one those namea were in pruoeae of 
tho care of their ohUdrea, from band, that lome authora apehk time uied promiamiuasly, to alg- 
Wfaoaa appellation we have the of a fourth sort of maaka not nify all aorta of miika, yil It ia 
woMp^iogue. AthaniKure- mantionad by Pollux, 1 mean probabla that the Qmha flrat 
latve, thaf It wee ASaehyiaa who thoee of tha unsBra; and If wo employed tb«in to diithiguieh 
first dared to bring open tha ooniidar on the other hand, that thrie different kinds! and wa 
ataga drunken mtraenagH in hie in aoeh maske thare waa no oc- find In fact In their plBCee three 
KagiMMt: and that It waa an ae- etalon far that large ouvorlara eorte, the different forma and 
ter af Megan, called Malinn, whioh rendered the ethera>o diH charaotera of whioh, answer az- 
who Invenw the comlu maaka ffirmeA and which wee errtalnly letly to the diffhrent maanlnga 
toruvaletandaeoek. Warend not given to ihea by the an- ol thBae three tema. 

In Pauiaslu, that Aaobylui In- oleata, without ooaa very ne- Tlis ftrot and more common 
Produced U» nae ef nUeoat eeBaarymaan,lanbpttothinkeiurtweratboaewhkhrepr«een- 

1 paUi,Bto1a,voloynna. a Vlrg. Bel. riU. tO. Mart ill. W Iv. 49. v. 1. IS. Bs. II. 174 A.P. 
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As the ancients did not wear breeches, the players always 
wore under the tunic a girdle or corering.* 

After ^chylus, followed Uophocles and Euripides, who 
brought tragedy to the highest perfection. In their time 
comedy began first to be considered as a distinct composition 
from tragedy; but at Home comedy was long cultivated, be¬ 
fore any attempt was made to compose tragedies. Nor hare 
we any Boman tragedies extant, except a few, which bear the 
name of Seneca. Nothing remains of the works of Ennius,. 
Pacuvius, Accius, &c. but a few fragments. 

Every regular play, at least among the Romans, was divided 

ltd nbI Ufa, BDd tfasy werB pro* oat with all hit ttnntfth in re- thtlr being obliged lo rearenant 
ijerly defiOmlAated wpemirsMt's preiBBting Omtae, appear! pergoBtffta opt ooljr of dweient 
Tbe two Dlher Boru were not eo nuge and terrible to the gaping kindi and obaractari, but like* 
•Pinfflon; aadbanoellwai that ipeoUtore, bteauae of bii bui- wlaaordiffirentageiindieKBe; 
the term vpseMriiei' being more kina with their bigh beela, hie 1 oey dlttwent oaxee, lor It muit 
uosd. beoumq tbii genaru naoie falie belly, hia fong tralaing be rameiubared ibore wore ni 
for them all. Oob tort raprs- lobe, aud frlghtruriBaikA” aotraitea among tbe anolente *, 
kbuMkI the ibadaa, end babgfra* And In the work of LuoUn al> the femaia sharactera In their 
guaiiily employed la ttaaedy, rcody quoted^ we meet with thia plaeaa ware acted by uien. 

S d huTing ■ouatblng friiaiful deieriplhin Of a tragadiani— From whet hath neen aald, it 
tbair appearance, the Qreeka ‘‘('ananythlagbemoreahackiiig naulta, tbei three Uiitiga made 
called them /tap/idkemiar. The orlrightful? a man of huge aU* Iheuaa of ueeki absiilutely ne* 
leat kind ware oontrlred ou pur* lum, mounted upon high baele, ooBAwry uu the theatre. Flrat, 
peaa to terrify, and only rapro* and oarryiug on hl| haad au tha want of aelreiiaa to aot tha 
aented borrlbM figurea, auoh aa anonnoui tnuak, the very light parti nt wobibb. Saoundiy, that 
Qurgone and Furiae, whanoe of whloh filie with drAed aod eatreordinaA'y alia of whloh tr«« 
they bad the name of Yopyoruoi'v horrort for It gipea aeif it were gie peraouogei were lit poaaee* 

It ia MBilble that taaaa tarma to awaUow the ipeotalora." aion. Aod Utlrdiy, the vary na> 
did Qutloae thair original ligal* In tine, the aatlrio aort waa lure and geuiu of tha aaiyrie 
Heellun till the maika bad an* lha abiiirdaat of than all, and kind. 

tiraly Dhanged thair ftrat farm; haring no uther foundatiun but But, baaldai tha indlapenaa* 
that la, in the time of tha new in lha oeprioe af.poaie, there ble neoeaiUy of aaoh of timaa 
oomedy: for till then there woa were no iueglnibla »dd figurea aorta of matka in perttculari 
a aenalbla difi’eranee amongat wbioh thaae uiaake did not en* thare were aoraa general advnn* 
them. But at leal tha aeveral hibit; for beatdea lawiii itod aa* tagia which aoonted troiu tbeni, 
kiuda ware contouiidad I the oo< tyra» wbeooe they bed thair all of no amall cenaidaietion. 
tola and tragic only ditt'ared la namaa, looie of them repreean* For Ant, m avary pUoe hml Ita 
•IM and in ugliuaaa, and the tad Cyclopea, Centaura, me- In own moaka pro^r to U, and 
dnnoera'maaka alone praaarved one wont, there la no monaier tbaf|tore the aaraa actor could, 
thair Ant appearanca. in fabla whloh waa-«ot exhibited by hanging hli maak, aol aeve* 

Pollux nut only lella ui in g»< lo auina of thsae piNtea by pro* ral parta in the Mine pieoe, with* 
narel, that the ooiuic maika per maika. And therefore we nut being peruelvttd tu do au, 
were ridiculous, but wa learn may aay, U was the kind of dre* Tha apeoUtora, by tbli meana, 
from ibe datuil o> them ha haa matlc BBtarteinmnta in wblab wara not oloyad with always 
Irft ua, that tha greeter part of the u«o of maaka w&a moat na* aeelng tha aane favea, and tha 
them were axUuvugant to ab- oeaaary. aetura were, au to apeak, uiulti* 

aurdity. Tbara waa hardly any Nut but that they were Indie* plied to all tha uaceaaary vari* 

■f thru which h^ uot diitortad panaably ao in tragedy likawlie. aty, at n very aaay rate, 
area, a wry mouth, hanging to give iheharueaand damigutU Af^d as they used tbum like* ' 
oneuke, or tutue auch other du* that air of grandeur and ui^eaty wlaa to rrpreaent tbe tacei oi 
foruiity. they ware auppoiad to have the peraoni intended to be re*. 

WliA rsapeot to the tragic rsallyhad. Foritia no matter preientedi, It woe e method ul 
Duaki they were yat mora bide* wbeooa that prajudlee oame; ur rendering the repreiantat'ian 
mu', for over aird above their wbethar they were really oi a more anturai thou it oouidnihar* 
•nurmouo alia, and that ^ping aupernatural bIm; It waa auftl- wiaa have been, eipeoully in 
miiuth which tbraatened to de* olent that thia waa the reosivad plaoei whcve tbe intrigue tumnd 
vour the ipeotaturi, they geae* opinion, and that tbs people be- upon a perfect reesmblanoe of 
rail/bad a furioua air, a threa* lievtd It, tu makeit ueoeaiaay to faoea. aa in tha Amphhrjron and 
teoiog aaoBoL, lha heir itaadlsg rrpraeent than as anoh; Ibey ibt MeneobuiL It waa with tbe 
upright, end a kind of tumour on euttld not have been otharwiaa facet of the netora than as It la 
tha lureheed, which only lerved exhibited without truugreeaing new wttit rhapeet to the oroe- 
lo dlafigure tham, and render againat probabUiiyt anabr oon* neotalnearaeMee.wbiohDiuM 
them yei more terrible. aeciuenoB, it waa Unpoaiiola to be magnified Is hava thair due 

Thus, in a letter lo Zena end brtng thaa on the itaga wlthont afbot ek a ceatoln dietaaoer— 
Seranua, faliely aaerlfaed te Jua* tha aaiiatanoe of mtaltH. Boledln'B Dlaseurae on Moahe, 

till BJartyr, but vary ancient, wh But what randered It Impoiab deiitnred to tbs Aaed»my of Im 
hove the I'oliiiwing puflogai— for lha aetere to porform anr^iooB lud BeLUw Ju 
**10 like maaoar aabe wbarooTB thair pert# without thua, wua July lat, 17iS> 


1 aubUgaeuiuBt val aubligar varoomidlai «u»e. Gls. OA'ii. 39. Jut. tI, Bii. Mark ill* 
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into fire acts; ‘ the subdivision into scenes is thought to be a 
inoilern invention. 

Between the acts of a tragedy were introduced a number of 
singers, called the caonns, who indeed appear to have been 
always present on the stage. The chief of them, who spoke for 
the 1^, was called choragut or coryph<mts. But chohaqus is 
usually put for the person who furnished the dresses, and took 
care of all the apparatus of the stage,^ and choragitm for the 
appamtus itself,° choragia for choragi ; hence fahm choragium 
gloria, something that one may boast of.* 

The chorus was introduced in the ancient comedy, as we see 
from Aristophanes; but when- its excessive licence was sup¬ 
pressed by law, the chorus likewise was silenced. In Plautus 
a cboragus appears and makes a speech.* 

The music chiefly used was that of the flute, which at first 
was small and simple, and of few holes but afterwards it was 
bound with brass, nad more notes, and a louder sound. 

Some flutes were double, 
and of various forms. Those 
most frequently mentioned 
are the tibia dextra and ft- 
niatra, pares and imparts, 
which have occasion^ so 
much disputation among cri¬ 
tics, and still appear not to 
be sufficiently ascerttuned. 

The most probable opinion 

that the double flute con¬ 
sisted of two tubes, which 
were so joined together as to 
have but one mouth, and so 
were both blown at once. 

That which the musician 
played on with his right band 
was called tibia-dextra, the 
right-handed flute; with his 
lett, tibia sinistra, the left- 
handed flute. The latter had 
but few holes, and sounded a 
deep serious bass; the other 
had more holes, and a sharper and more lively tone.’ When 
two right or two left-handea flutes were joined together, they 
were ^dled tibia pares dextra, or tibia pares sinistra. The 
flutes of different sorts were called tiiia imparts, or tibia dextra 

1 Har. Art. Po«ts ArU Po«t. U * PUnt. Coro. Iv. I. 

B Pluit. Para, t 8. 79. 8 iniiruinaBtiuii aetna* 4 Vltr. v.A €ic. Herr. 6 Hor. A. P. 882. 
Triuiunm. Iv. 9. 18. ruts, Feat Plaut. Oap. Iv. 88. ~ 7 PUn. sri. 38- a. 68 

KmA Aug. 78. Hor. prol, 81. PUd, luuvl 8 Hur. Art. PeoU S63. Varr. E, R, 1, ft 18» 
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et sinistree. The rig;ht-handed flutes were the same with what 
were called the Lydian flutes/ and the left-handed with the 
Tyrian flutes.‘ Hence Virgil, bi/orem dat tibia cantum, i. e. 
bisonum, imparem, ix, 618. Sometimes the flute was 
(Tooked, and is then called tibia Phrygia or comu? 

III. Pantomimes were representations by dumb-show, in 
which the actors, who were called by the some name with their 
performances {mimi vel pantomimi), emressed every thing by 
their dancing and gestures without speaking;* hence calleiTBUo 
chirmomi',’' But joantomtmt is always put for the actors, who 
were likewise c^ed planiptdca, because they were without 
shoes." They wore, however, a kind irf' wooden or iron sandals, 
called BCABiLLA or scabetta, which made a rattling noise when 
thw danced,’ 

The pantomimes axe said to have been the invention of 
Augustus; for before bis time the mimi both spoke and acted. 

Mimub is put both for the actor and for what he acted, not 
only on the stage, but elsewhere." 

The most celebiilted composers of mimical performances or 
farces" were Labenus and .Publius Syrus, in the time of Julius 
Cmsar. The most famous pantomimes under Augustus were 
Pyiades and Bathyllus, the favourite of Maecenas.*" He is called 
by the scholiast on Persius, v. 133, his freedman; '* and by 
Juvenal, mollis, vi. 63. Between them there was a constant 
emulation. Pyiades being once reproved by Augustus on this 
account, replied, “ It is expedient tor you, that the attention of 
the people should be engaged about us.” Pyiades was the 
great favourite of the public. He was once banished by the 
power of the opposite party, buLsroon afterwards restored. The 
factions of the diflerent players sometimes carried their discords 
to such a length, that they terminated in bloodshed.*" 

tlbis Ljrdia. when ho ratuntod to fiuti iiii it fhnerklat Mart. Uf. 66 Hor. i, 

8 tibinTyrtavelSarro* bli homo, erbry Udib orotoro noght, by kho i£0. NUn. 

ne, yalSerrBRiB. that ha (i»p«d aoroidi aid of tho flata, to t. 47i Soot. Nn. 64. 

% Vlrg. i£n. Tii. 737. Flor. 11. iC VaU Maxs givs modalatioB ud 6 McalooatL S«D.Bp. & 
Or. Mit.ill.BS&Poot. IIU 0. Col ooetornni luliBble BCDflot toUtsir Quin. t. 11. Jar. tIH, 
!• l.aS. Fiit.lr.lBl.— boROB,funalU olBri, vnloM. Psvti, and IBI. a«lL 1.11. 

Amuna tho Runani nrqoo, poit emla«t tU aboro aU, lyiio pooti, 7 Clo. CoaL 87. Snot, 
and other RitlonB, the blcwn adetk, ail. Ital. arailed tneaielvfii of Cel. 64. 
fluts wBi BRiployBd on lib. 0. Cle. da SBnat. it a« xoaoh wbaa tbijr 8 Clo. CcbU d7s Ver. ill. 
almoBt erery nooBilon, They sang the praWM read their reriaei 86. Rab. Poet.12. ni]. 
and at every lolemnlty. of the gudt, and offer* ^ benoBi ai naeoe tiblaa il. 27. SiteU Cm. 

It wat mate uae of to sd ap to them ibair ' Eaterpe oohibet, nee Ifer«4. Otb. B, CeL 46. 

triumpha (Cenaorta. da pcavera, to the aoiuid Polyhymnia Leiboum Aug. 46. IDO. 5m, Ss. 
die Mat. a. iL) C. of the flute (tIblaX rofoglt tmdere barU- 80. Jnr. rilL 108. 
Suillua, who flrit ob* II. 16. btat. Tbab. lib. ton, hot. 1. Od«l.; m B alraograjAl. 

Ulned tha honour af a 6, They amployad It which Chrlatopb.iian. 10 Suet* JaL 89. Bar, 
triumph, for a naval inreliglenaeereaionlea dinna mahea the fol* 5at-1.10.8. BeSl-xvit. 
victory over the Car- and Is aaerlftrea, Ovid, lowing remarb; at Mah 14. Tae. Abb. L 64. 
Ibaginiaoi (trianphuni Faat. lib. 6. Prop. lib. am. quaai per Euter*' 11 Ubertaa Umpenitiae 
BavalamX waa eon* 4. 0. It wan •gnall/ pen uium ex lla, dMig. II Siaet. Xlb. >7. IMo. 
etantly acoompauied, to the eoand of the sat, con prohUMatu a llv. 17. nacrob. Sat. H. 

In ooDimaoioraUun of flute *that tbay bt« tibia, Id eat, a van)- 7. Sen. Sn. 47. Nat. 

that event (quail quo- ransned^a peonla, baa, qdl tibia etiuutiur. Q. vil. SI. Petron. 6. 
tidie trbuMpharetl, bya tbit theShed poetry,' 4 laqueoimana. 
flute.playar (tibken). and that ney aang the 8 Juv. xlil. 110. vi. 63. 
wbe waikud before him praiaai of aerMa In Ov. Triab lU 616. 
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The Romans had rope-dancen,' who used to be introduced 
in the timd of the play,* and penfons who seemed to fly in the 
air,* who darted * their bodies from a machine called petaurum, 
Tel-us; also interludes or musical entertainments, called bmbo- 
aiA, or acroamata; but this last word is usually put for the 
actors, musidans, or repeaters themselves, who were also em- 
pWed at private entertainments.* 

The plays were often interrupted likewise by the people 
calling out for various shows to be exhibited; os the represen- 
'tation of battles, triumphal processions, gladiators, uncommon 
animals, and wild beasts, &u. The noise which the people 
made on these oocasiona is compared by Horace to the raging 
of the sea.* In like manner, their approbation ' and disappro¬ 
bation,* which at all times were so much regarded.* 

Those who acted the principal parts pf a play were called 
aetores primanm partium; the second, secundarum partium ; 
the third, tertiarum, &c." 

The aidors were applauded or hissed as they performed their 
parts, or pleased the spectators. When the|ilay was ended, an 
actor always said plavoite." 

The actors who were most approved received crowns, &c. as 
at other games; at first compWd of leaves or flowers, tied 
round the head with strings, cmled btruppi, strophia, v. -t'ola,** 
afterwards of thin plates of brass gilt,*’ called cdrocla! or corol- 
laria ; first made by Craasus of gud and silver,'* Hence coaoi.- 
LABiuM, a reward given to players over and above their just 
hire," or any thing given above what was promised." The 
emperor M. Antoninus ordained that players should receive 
from five to ten gold pieces," but not more.** 

The place where dramatic representations were exhibited 
was called raaATBDM, a theatre.'* In ancient times the people 
viewed the entertainments standing; hence startles for specta¬ 
tors;** and A. U. 699, a decree of the senate was made, prohi¬ 
biting any one to make seats for that purpose in the city, or 
within a mile of it At the same time a theatre, which was 
building, was, by the appointment of the censors, ordered to be 
pulled down, as a thing nurtftil to good morals.*' 

Afterwards temporarv theatres were occasionally erected. 
Tile most splendid was t^t of M. ASmilius Scaurus, when sedile. 


I rnitsmbBU, lebKQO* 
bito rti MBrobAta. 

I Ter, Hm. 4. 94. 
Jot. iU.77. 
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4 1 MU boot Tfl tooDilo- 
biuiU 
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ir> 89. Arab. 9. Soot. 
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il. 4. Nop. Attll 
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7 pCuuiu. 

6 lUtUttO, itrrpliaa. fro> 
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Iraun, Cfc. Pan. vllt 
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which contained 80,000 pencms, and waa adoraed with amazing 
maenificence, and at an incredible expense.* 

Curio, the partisan of Cffisar, at the funeral exhibition in 
honour of his father,* made two large theatres of woo^ adjoin¬ 
ing to one another, suspended each on hinges,* and looking 
opposite ways,* so that the scenes should not disturb each other 
by their noise; * in both of which he acted stage plays in the 
former part of the day; then hairing suddenly wheeled them 
round, so that they stood orer-against one another, and thus 
formed an amphitheatre, he exhibited shows of glMiators in 
the afternoon.* 

Fompey first reared a theatre of hewn stone in his second 
consulsnip, which contained 40,000; bnt that he might not 
incur the animadversion of the censors, he dedicated it as a 
temple to Venus. There were afterward several theatres, and 
in particular those of Maroellus and of Balbus, near that of 
Fomray ; hence called tna tfieafro, the three theatres.’ 

Theatres at first were open at top, and, in excessive heat or 
rain, coverings wera drawn over them, as over the amphi- 
tlieatre, but in later times they were roofed.* 

Among the Creeks, public assemblies were held in the 
theatre; and among the Romans it was usual to scourge male¬ 
factors on the stage.* This the Greeks called et 

The theatre was of an oblong semicircular form, like the 



I PliiiiMvvI. 1B.».94i8 B np Ifirkem atwtrep^ 
I fiuighri piitrla inunira rinl.« 

8 oBrdtDBm •Ingulonun 6 19. 
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4 initr le avirai. Ptin. iiiU. 
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half of an amphitlieatre* The benches or seats' rose above 
one another, and were distributed to.the different orders in the 
same manner as in the amphitheatre. The foremost rows next 
the stage, called orchestra, were assigned to the senators and 
ainbassaifors of foreign states; fourteen rows behind them to 
the equitea, and the rest to the people. The whole was called 
CAVBA. The foremost rows were called cavea prima, or ima ; 
the last, cavea ultima or mmma ; the middle, cavea media.^ 

The parts of the theatre allotted to the performers were 
called scefuz, posUcenium, proscenium, ^pitum, and orchestra. 

1. ScBHA, uie scene, was adorned with columns, statues, and 
pictures of various kinds, according to the nature of the plays 
eichibited, to which Virgil alludes, dtn. i, 166, 432. I'lie orna* 
ments sometimes were inconceivably magniffcent* 

When the scene was suddenly chan^d by certain machines, 
it was called bcrha vsrsatilis ; when it was drawn aside, bcena 
nCCTILIS.' 

The scenery was concealed by a curtain,* which, contrary to 
the modem custom, was dropt ’ or drawn down, os among us 
the blinds of a carriage, when the play began, and raised * or 
drawn ^ when the play over; sometimes also between the 
acts. Tm machine by whidi this was done was called exobtra. 
Curtains and hanginp of tapestry were also used in private 
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hoiues, calleii aulma Attalica, because said to hare been first 
invent^ at the court of Attalua, king of Fergamus, in Asia 
Minor.* 

8. Fostbcrniitm, the place behind the scene, where the acton 
dressed and undr^ed; and where those things were supposed 
to be done which could not with propriety be exhibited on the 
stage.*’ 

3. Phobcenidm, the place before the scene, where the acton 
appeared. 

The place where the actors recited their ports was called 
PULFiTUM ; and the place where they danced obcbbstka, which 
was about live feet lower than the pulpituau Hence ludibria 
seem el pu^lo digm, buffooneries fit only for thb stage.^ 


MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 


I. LEVYINQ OF BOLOIEBS. 


The Romans were a nation of warrion. Every citizen was 
obliged to enlist as a soldier when the public service required, 
from the age of seventeen to forty-six; nor at lint could any 
one enjoy an office in the city who had not served ten campaigns. 
Every foot soldier was obliged to serve twenty campaigns, and 
every horseman ten. At first none of the lowest claH were en¬ 
listed ns soldiers, nor freedmen, unless in dangerous junctures. 
But this was afterwards altered by Marins.* 

The Romans, during the existence of their rraublic, were 
almost always engaged in wan; first with the different states 
of Italy for near SOO years, and then for about 800 yran 
more in subduing the various countries which composed that 
immense empire. 

The Romans never carried on any war without solemnly 
proclaiming it. This was done by a set of priests called pbcixlbs. 

When the Romans Uiought themselves injured by any nation, 
they sent one or more of these feciales to demand redress;' 
and if it was not immediately given, thirty-three ^ays were 
mnted to consider the matter, after which, war might ne justly 
declared. Then the feciales a^ain went to their confines, and 
having thrown a bloody spear idto them, formally declared war 
against thafnation.' The form of words which he pronounced 
before he threw the spear was called CLAmoAno.^ Afterwards 
when the empire was enlarged, and wars carried on with distant 
nations, this ceremony was performed in a certain field near 
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the city, which was called aasa hostilib. Thus Augustus de¬ 
clared war professedly against Cleopatra, but in reality against 
Antony. ^ Marcus Antoninus, before he set out to the war 
against the Scythians, shot a bloody spear from the temple of 
Bellona into the ager hostilia} 

In the first ages of the republic, four legions for the most 
part were annually raised, two to each consul; for two legions 
composed a consular army. But oftener a greater number 
was raised, ten, eighteen, twenty, twenty-one, twenty-three.’ 
Under Tiberius twenty-fire, eren in time of peace, besides the 
troops in Italy, and the forces of the allies: under Adrian 
thirty. In the 529th year of the city, upon a report of a 
Uallic tumult, Italy alone is said to have armed B0,000 cavalry, 
and_ 700,000 fooU^ But in after-times, when the lands were 
cultivated chiefly by slaves,* it was not so easy to procure 
soldiers. Hence, after the destruction of Quintilius Varus and 
his army in Germany, A. U. 763, Augustus could not raise 
forces even to defend Italy and Rome, vraich he was afraid the 
Germans and Gauls would attack, without using the greatest 
rigouE.' 

The eeoBuls, after they entered on their office, appointed a 
day," on which all those who were of the military age should be 
prmnt in the capitoL’ 

On the day appointed, the consuls, seated in their curule 
chairs,* held a levy,’ by the assistance of the military or legionary 
tribunes, unless hindered by the tribunes of the commons.” It 
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was determined by lot in what manner the tribee should be 
called. 

The conaule ordered such ns they pleased to be cited ont oi 
each tribe, and every one was oblifred to answer to his name 
under a severe penalty.' They were careful to choose “ those 
first, who had what were thought ludky names,’ as, Valerius, 
Shivius, Statorius, &n.* Their names were written down on 
tables; hence tcribtre, to enlist, to levy or raise. 

In certain wars, and under certain commanders, there was 
the greatest alacrity to enlist,’ but this was not always the case. 
Sometimes compulsion’ was requisite; aiid those who refused’ 
were forced to enlist ’ by fines and corporal punishment. 
Sometimes they were thrown into prison, or sold as slaves. 
Some cut off their thumbs or fingers to render themselves unfit 
for service; hence polliee tnmci, poltroons. But this did not 
screen them from punishment (in one occasion, Augustus put 
some of the most refractory to death.'’ 

There were, however, several just causes of exemj^on from 
military service," of which the chief were, age,"* if aoove fifty; 
disease or infirmity;" office,'* being a magiatrate or priest; 
favour or indulgence " granted by the senate or people."' 

Those also were excused who had served out their time." 
Such as claimed this exemption, aj^plied to the tribunes of the 
commons,'’ who judged of the justice of their claims," and in¬ 
terposed in their behalf or not, as they judged proper. But this 
was sometimes forbidden by a decree of the senate. And the 
tribunes themselves sometimes referred the matter to the 
consuls.” 

In sudden emergencies, or in dangerous wars, as a war in 
Italy, or against the Gauls,, which was called tumvltvs,’' no re¬ 
gard was had to these excuses.” Two flags were displayed ” 
from the capitol, the one red,** to summon the infantry,” and the 
other green,” to summon the cavalry iF 

On such occasions, as there was not time to go through the 
usual forms, the consul said, gni bempitelicax salvam essb tdlt 
MR sRguATUR. This was called conjobatio, or evocatio, and men 
thus mined, conjvrati, who .were not considered os regulsi 
Boldieri.” 
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Soldiers raised upon a sudden alarm’ were called subitarii,' 
or TCMVLTUARit, not only at Home, but also in the provinces, 
when the sickly or infirm were forced to enlist, who were called 
CAUsABii.’’ If slaves were found to have obtruded themselves 
into the service,* they were sometimes punished capitally.* 

The cavalry were chosen from the body of the equites, and 
each had a horse and money to support him, given them by 
the public.' 

Un extraordinary occasions^ some equites served on their 
own horses.’’ But that was not usually done; nor were there, 
as some have thought, any hoiie in the Roman army, but from 
the equites, till the time of Maribs, who made a great alteration 
in the military system of the Romans in this, as well as in other 
respects. 

After that period, the cavalry was composed not merely ot 
Roman equites, as formerly, but of horsemen raised from Italy, 
and the other provinces; and the infantry consisted chiefly ot 
the poorer citizens, or of mercenary soldiers, which is justly 
reckoned one of the chief causes of the ruin of the republic. 

After the levy was completed, one soldier was chosen to 
repeat over the words of the militvy oath,' and the rest swore 
after him.’ Every one as he passed along said, iorm in mb.” 

The form of the oath does not seem to have been always the 
some. The substance of it was, that they would obey their 
commander, and not desert their standards, &c. Sometimes 
those below seventeen were obliged to take the military oath.” 

Without this oath no one could justly light with the enemy. 
Hence tacrantenta is put for a military life. Livy says, that it 
was first legally exacted in the second Punic war,” where ho 
seems to make a distinction 'between the oath (bacramentum) 
which formerlv was taken voluntarily, when the troops were 
embodied, and each decuria of cavalry, and century of font, 
swore among themselves (/tiler te equites decuriati, pedites cai- 
turiati umjvrabant,) to act like good soldiers, (sese fugm ac 
^urtiudini* ergo non abiluros, negue ex ortUne recessvros,) and the 
oath (josJORARnew) whidi was exacted by the military tribunes, 
after the levy, (eae volwUaTio inter iptos fxdere a tribunis ad 
Ugitimam juriqptrcmdi actionem translatum.) Un occasion of a 
mutiny, the military oath was taken anew.’’ 

Under the emperors, the name of the prince was inserted in 
the military oath, and this oath used to be renewed every year 
on their birth-day, by the soldiers and the people in the pro- 
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viiii'.eB, nl»o on the kalends of January.' On certain occasions, 
persons were sent up and down the country to raise soldiers, 
called coNguisiTouBi, and the force usra for that purpose, 
coEBCiTio Tel conquisitio, a press or impress,' Sometimes par¬ 
ticular commissioners' were appointed for that purpose. 

Veteran soldiers who had serred out their time,* were often 
induced again to enlist, who were then called ^ocaii. Galba 
gave this name to a body of equites, whom he appointed to 

§ uard his person.' Ihe erocati were exempted ftrom all the 
ruikery of military serrice.' 

A^r'Latiuin and the states of Italy were subdued, or admitted 
into alliance, they always furnished at.least an equal number of 
infantry with the Romans, and the double of carury, sometimes 
more.' The consuls, when abont to make a lerv, sent them 
notice what number of troope they required,' and at the same 
time appointed the day and place of assembluig.' 

The forces of the allies seem to have been raised " much in 
the same manner with those of the Romans. They were paid 
by their own states, and received nothing from the Romans hut 
com; on which account they had a paymaster {qwBstor) of their 
own." But when all the Italians were admitted into the freedom 
of the city, their forces were incorporated with those of the 
republic. 

The troops sent by foreign kings and atates were called 
auxiliaries.” They usually received pay and dotiiing from the 
republic, although they sometimes were supported by those who 
sent them. 

The first mercenary soldiers in the Roman army are said to 
have been the Celti^rians in Spain, A, U. 597. But those 
must have been different from the auxiliaries, who are often 
mentioned before that time." 

Under the emperors the Roman armies were in a great 
measure composea of foreigners; and the provinces saw with 
regret the flower of their youth carried off for that puipose." 
Each district was obliged to furnish a certain number or iqen, 
in proportion to its extent and opulence. 
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II. DIVISION OF THE TROOPS IN THE ROMAN ARMT ; 

THEIR ARMS, OFFIOERS, AND DRESS. 

Artsh the levy was completed, and the military oath adminis¬ 
ter^ the troops were formed into legions.' Kavh legion was 
divided into ten cohorts, each cohort into three maniple*, and 
each maniple into two centuries,’ So that there were thirty 
maniples, and six^ centuries in a legion;" and if there had 
always been 100 men in each century, as its name imports, the 
legion would have consisted of 0000 men. But this was not the 
case. 

The number of men in a legion was different at diiTerent 
times.’ In the time of Polybius it was 4i!00. 

There were usually Sbo cavalry joined to each legion, called 
JUSTUS EgutTATUS, OT ALa.* They were divided into ten turmm 
or troops; and each turma into three decurus, or bodies of ten 
men. 

The different kinds of in&ntry which composed the legion 
were three, the hattati, prineipee, and triarii. 

The HASTATi were so called, because they first fought with 
long spears,’which were Afterwards laid aside as inconvenient. 
Ihey consisted of young men in tiie flower of life, and formed 
the first line in battle.’ 

The FBiNCirits were men of middle age in the vigour of life ; 
they occupied the second line. Anciently they seem to have 
been postedsfirst; whence their name. 

The TKUBii were old soldieri of approved valonr, who formed 
the third line; wheiide their name.’ They were also called 
FU. 1 NI, from the pilum or javelin which they used; and the 
hastati and principe*, who stood before them, antbfilani. 

There was a fourth kind of boops e^ed vxlitbs, from their 
swiftnem and agility,' the light-armed soldiers,'" first instituted 
in the second Punic war. These did not form a part of the 
legion, and had no certain post assigned them; but fought in 
scattei^ parties where occasion required, usually before the 
lines. To them were joined the slingers and archers," 
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Tlie light-armed troops wore anciently called ferentarii, 
ronzrtt/ and, according to some, accenti. Others make the 
accensi supernumerary soldiers, who attended the army to supply 
the niace of those legionary soldiers who died or werO slain.’ 
In tiie meantime, however, they were ranked among the light- 
armed troops. These were funned into distinct companies,' 
and are sometimes opposed to the legionary cohorts.* 

The soldiers were often denominated, especially under the 
emperors, from the number of the legion in whiok they were; 
tlms, primani, the soldiers of the first legion; se^ndani, tertu 
ani, quartani, quintani, decimani, teriiadecimani, vicesimani, 
duodtvicesimani, duo et vicesimani, Sto,’ 

The velites were equipped with bows, slings, seven javelins or 
spears with sleiider points like arrows, so that when thrown 
they bent and could not easily be returned by the enemy;' a 
Spanish sword, having both edge and point; ’ a round buckler 
(psrma) about three feet in diameter, madeof wood and covered 
.with leatlier; and a helmet or casque fur the head (salra vel 
galerus), generally made of the skin of some wild beast, to 
appear the more terrible.' 
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Thn nrms of the hagtati, principes, and tri'artt, both defaii- 
gWg.* and offengiye* were in a ^eat measure the same : 

'I. An oblong shield (scvtdm), with an iron boss (umbo) jut~ 
ting out in the middle, four feet long and two feet and n half 
broad, made of wood, joined together with little plates of iron, 
and the whole covered with a bull’s hide ; sometimes a round 
shield (cxrrEus) of a smaller size. 



8. A head-piece (oAtiiA vel 
eossu V. -tVfa) of brass or iron, 
coming down to the shoulders, 
bat leaving |^e face uncovered, 
whence the command of CastU' 
at die battle of Pharialia, which 
in a great measure deteimined 
the foitnne of the day, vacikm 
raai, sulks— soldier, strike the 
face.* Fompey's cavalry being 
chiefly composed of young men 
ofnnk, who were as much afiraid 
^ having their visagesdisfiginred 
as of drath. Upon tho top of 
the helmet was the crest (cbibta), 
admned with plumes of feathers 
of various colours. 

& A coat of mail (lorica), generally made of leather, covered 
wilh'platea of iron in the form of scales, or iron rings twisted 
within one another like diaina.* Instead of the coat of mail, 
a|M used only a plate of brass on the breast (thorax vel pec- 
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4. Greaves for the 
logs (ocRE^),’ sone- 
tinies only on the 
right leg, and a kind 
of shoe or covering 
fur the feet, called 
caliga, set with nails,® 
used chiefly by the common soldiers,® whence the empermr 
Caligula had his name. Hence c<digutus, a common 
soldier; Marius a caliga ad consukUum perductia 
from being a common soldier.® 

5. A sword (gladiut vel ensis) and two long 
javelins (pils.) 

The cavalry at first used, only their ordinary 
clothing for the sake of fegiUty, that they might 
more easily mount their horses; for they had no 
stirrups (stafis vel stapeds, as they were aiiterwards 
called.) When they were first used is uncmrtain. 
There is no mention of them in the dassics, nor do 
they appear on ancient coins and statues. Neither 
had the Romans saddles such os ours, but certam 
coverings of doth® to sit on, called rphifpia, vel 
STRATA, with which a horse was said to be cokbtba- 
Tus. These the Germans despised The Numidion 
horse had no bridles.® 

But the Roman cavalry afterwards imitated Rie 
manner of the Greeks, and used neiyly the same 
armour with tlie foot. Thus, Pliny wrote a book de 
jacuiatione equatri, about the art of using the jave¬ 
lin on horseback.® 

Horsemen armed cap-o-pid, that is, completely 
from head to foot, were colled i.obicati or cata- 

PHBACTI.® 

In each legion there were six'military tribunes,* 
who commanded under the consul, each in his turn, 
usually month about. In battle, a tribune seema to 
have bad the charge of ten centuries, or about a 
thousand men; hence called in Greek 
vel -til. Under the emperors they were* dums . 
chiefly from among the senators and equites; hence 
called LATiCLAVii and amovsticlatii. One of these; 
seems to be called tribunvb cohobtib, and theig. 
command to have lasted only six months; hence 
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nailed skmestris thibunatus, or srmrstbb avbvm,* because they 
had the right of wearing a golden ring. 

The tribunes chose the officers who commanded the cen¬ 
turies,' flxim among the common soldiers, according to their 
merit;'' But this office* was sometimes disposed of by tiie con¬ 
sul or proconsul through &vour, and even for money.* 

The badge of a centurion was a vine-rod or sapling (vitis)' 
hence vUe donari, to be mode a centurion; vitem poscete, to 
ask that office; gerere, to bear it." 

There were two centurions in each maniple called by the 
same name, but distinguished by the title prior, former, and 
posterior, latter, because the one' was chosen and ranked before 
the other,’ Under the emperors persons were made centurions 
all at once diroug^ interest.' 

The centurion of t)>e first century of the first maniple of the 
triarii, was called centurio primi pili, vel primi ordinU, or 
primus pilus, primipilus, or primopilus, also primus centurio, 
gui primum pilum ducebat, dux kgimii (o* tiytfius rov Ttty 
futrec-)’ -He presided over all the other centurions, and had 
the charge of the eagle," or chief standard of the legion, 
whereby be obtained both profit and dignity, being ranked 
among the equites. He liad a place in the council of war with 
the consul and tribunes. The other centurions were called 
mtnofM ordine.^' 

The centurion of the second century of the first maniple of 
the triarii, was called primipilus posterior, so the two cen¬ 
turions of the second maniple of the triarii, prior centurio, and 
posterior centurio secmidi pili, and so on to the tenth, who 
was called centurio decimi pili, prior et posterior. In like 
manner, primus pritweps, secundus princeps, &c. Primus has- 
tatus, &c. Thus there was a large field for promotion in the 
fioman army, from a common soldier to a centurion; from 
being the lowest centurion of the tenth maniple of hastati,^ to 
the rank of primipilus. Any one of the chief centurions was 
said ducere lionestum orditiem, to hold an honourable rank ; as 
Vi^inius, Lav. iiL 44. 

The centurions those earii two assistants or lieutenants, called 
OPTIOMHS, uroffi, or succenturiones;'^ and two standard-bearei's 
or ensigns (sisnivebi vel vexiUarii.) “ 

He who commanded the cavalry of a legion was called ms. 

nCTDB AL*." 
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Each turma had three DBCvnioNEa or cummauden of ten, but 
he who woa first elected commanded the troop, and he was called 
DUX TDHH,e. Each decurio had an lyaio or deputy under him.' 

'I'he troops of the allipa (which, aa well as the bone, were 
railed At.*, from their beiBff stationed on the wings), had prae- 
t'ects (PH*FBCTi) appointed them, who commanded in the same 
manner as the legionary tribunea. They were divided into 
cohorts, as the Roman infantry." A third part of the horse, aiHi 
a fifth of the foot of the allies, were selected and posted near 
the consul, under the name of EXTBAOnmNAMi, and one troop 
called ABLBCTi or eekcti, to serve as his life-guards.^ 

It is probable that the arms and inferior officers of the allied 
troops were much the same with those of the Romans. 

Two legions, with the due number of cavalry,* and the allies, 
formed what was called a consular army,' about 90,000 men, in 
the time of Polybius, l&.fiOO.' 

The consul appointed lieutenant-generals (lbsati) under him, 
one or more, according to the importance of the 

When the consul performed any thing in person, he was said 
to do it by his own conduct and auspices ;' but if his legaitu or 
any other person did it by his command, it was said to be done " 
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by the auspices of the consul and conduct of the legatuB. In 
this manner the emperors were said to do erei^ thing by their 
auspices although they remained at Rome;' hence auspioiu, 
the conduct, • 

The military robe or cloak of the general was called 
PAcnoAMBNnna, or chlamys, of a scarlet colour, bordered with 
purple; sometimes worn also by the chief officers,‘ and, accord- 
ihg to some, by the lictort who attended the consul in war.^ 
Crlabws wras likewise the name of a travelling dress;* hence 
cAfomydotat, a traveller or foreigner.* 

The military cloak of the officers and soldiers was called 
BAODM, alao ckumyt, an open robe'drawn over the other clothes, 
and fiistened with a cloap,’ opposed to toga, the robe of peace. 
When there was a war in Italy,’ all the dtizens put on the 
tayum j hence e*t m sagi» ct'tnfiu, sionere laga, ad taga irei 
et redire ad togoM, also put for the general's robe; thus, punico 
lugubre rrmtavit sagnan, L e. depomit coccineam cMamydem 
Antonins, et Bccepit nigram, laid aside his purple robe and put 
on mourning.^ 

III. DISOIPLIITE OP THB ROMANS, THEIR MARCHES AND 
ENCAMPMENTS. 

Thb discipline of the Romans was chiefly conspicuous in their 
marches and encampmentA They never passed a night, even 
in the longest marches, without pitdiing a camp, and fortifying 
it with a rampart and ditch.’ Persons were always sent before 
to choose and mark out a place for that purpose; hence called 
MBTAToaBa; thus, aUerit caetris vel leamdis, is put for altero 
die, the second day; tertiie cattrii, mintie castrie, &c.“ 

When the army staid but one night in the same comp, or 
even two or three nights, it was simply called castra, and in 
later ages msmsio ; which word is slso put for the journey of one 
day, or for an inn,** ss eraiftot among the tireeks. 

When an army remained for a considerable time in the same 
place, it was called castra stativa, a standing camp, .sstiva, b 
summer camp; uid nmaaNA, a winter camp (which was first 
used in the siege of Veji.)'* 

The winter quarters of the Romans were strongly fortified, 
nnd furnished, particularly under the emperors, with every 
accommodation like a city, os storehouses,'* workshops,” an 
infirmary,” &c. Hence from them many towns in Europe are 
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supposed to have liod their origin; in England particularly, 
tliuse whose names end in cester or cheater. 

The form of the Roman camp was a square,* and always of 
the same figure. In latebsges, in imitation of the Greeks, they 
sometimes made it circuit, or adapted it to the nature of the 
ground.’^ it was surrounded with a ditch,^ usually nine feet 

PLAN OF A POLTBIAN OR CONSULAR CAMP. 
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deep and Urelve feet broad, and' a rampart,' composed of the 
'earth dog from the ditch,' and sharp stokes' stuck into iL* 

The camp had four gates, one on each side, called pmia 
FBfToaiA, rel extraordimria, next ^ enemy; ubcomana, op* 
posite to the former,' porta rBiMciPiXiB dextha and nuNCiFAi.i8 
SINISTRA.' 

The camp was divided into two parts, called the upper and 
lower. 

The upper part' ivas that next the porta prcetoria, in which 
was the general’s tent,' called FBsiToaicM, also avodrale,' from 
that part of it where he took the auspices,or auoustale, with a 
sufficient space wound for his retini^ the praetorian cohort, &c. 
On one aide of the prmtariwm were the tents of lieutenant- 
generals, and on the other that- of the quiestor, guxsToniuM, 
wUch seems anciently to have been near the porta decumana, 
hence called gutsttoria. Hard by the quaestor’s tent was the 
roBOii, called also ovintaba, where things were sold and meet- 
ioM held."' In this ]wt of tM camp were also the tents of the 
trilraoes, prefecfoef tne allies, the evocati, ablecrt^ and extraordi- 
tmrii, both borae and foot. But in what order they were 
placed does net appear from tHh classics. We onlv know that 
a i^ticular plaCh was assigned both to officers and men, with 
whift they were aU peifocuy acquainted. 

The lower part 0 r the camp was separated from the upper 
by a broad open space, which extended the whole iweadth of 
the camp, called fbincipu, where the tribunal of the general 
was ereiX^ when he either administered justice, or harangued 
die amy," where the tribunes held Iheir courts," and punish- 
menti ware inflicted, the pdncipal standards of the army, and 
the altars the ^ods stood; also the images of the emperors, 
by whieh tha aoUiers swore,** and deposited their money at the 
Btandaiidi^'* as in a sacred plaoe, each a certain part of his pay, 
and the half of a donative, whidi was not restored till the end 
of tha, war.** » 

In dw lowar of the comp the troops were disposed in 
this mapaar: idle davalry in the middle; on both sides of them 
the triarii, pHueipet, and hartati ; next to them on both sides 
were the cavalry and foot of Uie allies, who, it is observable, 
were always posted in separate places, lest they should form any 
pkits " by being united. It is not agreed what was tbe place of 
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the velUes, They are supposed to hare occupied the empty 
space between the ramparts and the tents, which was SOO feet 
broad. The same may be said of the slares (calokes rel lervi), 
and retainers or followers •vf the camp (Lix.a).^ These were 
little used in ancient times. A common soldier was not allowed 
a .slave, but the officers were. The lua were sometimes alto¬ 
gether prohibited.* At other times they seem to have staid 
without the camp; in what was called fbocbstbia.* 

The tents (tentoria) were covered with leather or skins ex¬ 
tended with ropes ; hence svd pellibtu hiemare, dttrare, habcri, 
retineri, in tents, or in camp.* 

In each tent were usually ten soldiers, with their decams or 
petty officer who commanded them; * which was properly called 
coKTuBEBNiuM, and they contubeniales. Hence young noble¬ 
men, nnder the general’s particular care, were said to serve in 
his tent,* and were called nis contdbbbhai.eb. Hence, viveee in 
conluiernio alicujus, to live in one’s family. Contubernalis, a 
companion.’ The centurions and standard-bearers were posted 
at the head of their companies. 

The dilTerent divisions of the^oops were separated by In¬ 
tervals, called VLB. Of these there were five longwise,* i. e. 
running from the decuman towards the pristorian side; and 
three across, one in the lower part of the camp, called quintana, 
and two in the upper, namely, the prmeipia afready described, 
and another between the prtetoraan and the prmtorian gate. 
The rows of tents between the vub were caUed stbio.e.*'' 

In pitching the can^, different divisions of the army vi«re ap¬ 
pointed to execute different parts of the work, under the inspec¬ 
tion of the tribunes or centunons,'* as they likewise were daring 
the encampment to perform different services,*’ to procure water, 
forage, wood, &c. From these certain persons were exempted,** 
either by law or custom, as the equites, uie evocati and veterans,** 
or by the fiivour** of their commander; hence called bbnbfioi- 
ABii.** But afterwards this exemption used to be purchased 
from the centurions, which proved most pernicious to militBry 
discipline. The soldiers obliged to perform Uiese servicaB were 
called MuMivicBs,** 

Under the emperors there was a particular officer in each 
legion who had the charge of the camp, colled ranmcTcs 
Castbobhm.*’ 
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A certain number of maniples was appointed to keep g'uard 
at the gates, on the rampart, and in other places of the camp, 
liefore the prwtorium, the tents of the legati, quiestor, and 
tribunes, boA by day and by night,’ who were changed every 
three hours.’ 

Excusis denotes watches either by day or night; vioilijb, 
only by nighL Uuards placed before the gales were properly 
called BTATioNEB, on the ramparts cdstodi.e. But utatio is also 
put for any post; hence, vetat Pythagoras injussu imperatons, 
td est, Dei, de prasidiu et slalione vitte decedere, F^thagoras 
forbids us to quit bur post and station in life without the com¬ 
mand of the governor, that is, of Gtod. Whoever deserted his 
station was punished with death.’ 

Every evening before the watches were set,’ the watch-word 
(symbolmt) or private signal, by which they might distinguish 
friends from foes,’ was distributed through the army by means 
of a square tablet of i^ood its the form of a die, called tbsseba 
from its four corners.’ On it was inscribed whatever word or 
words the general chose, which he seems to have varied every 
night.’ 

A frequent watch-vvord of Marius was lab decs; of Sylla, 
APOLLO sELPMiccs ; and of Cesar, vbnvs senitbix, &c. ; of 
Brutus, LiBEBTAS.’ It was given ’ by the general to the tribunes 
and prsefects of the allies, by them to the centurions, and by 
them to the soldiers. The person who carried the tessera from 
the tribOnes to the centurions, was called tessebabius.” 

In this manner also the particular commands of the general 
were made known to the troops, which seems likewise sometimes 
to have been done tn'va tioce.“ 

Every evening when the general dismissed his chief officers 
and friends,” after giving them his commands, all the trumpets 
sounded.” 

Certain persons, were every night appointed to go round” the 
watches; hence called cibccitobrs, vel drcitores. This seems 
to have been at first done by tile equites and tribunes, on extra¬ 
ordinary OGcaaionp. by the legati and general himself. At last 
particular personH were chosen for that purpose by the tribunes.” 

The Romans used only wind-instruments of music in the 
army. . Those were the tuba, straight like our trumpet; cobnu, 
the horn, bent almost round; buccina, similar to the horn, com¬ 
monly used by the watches; litvus, the clarion, bent a little at 
the end, like the augur’s staff or lituus ; all of brass; whence 
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those who blew them were called anbatores. The tuha was 
used as a signal for the foot, the litms for the horse; but they 
are sometimes confounded, and both called concha, because 
first made of shells.* 

The signal was given for changing the watches ‘ with a 
trumpet or horn (fu£a),‘' hence ad tertiam buccinam, for vigiliam,* 
.and the time was determined by hour-glasses.* 

A principal part of the 'discipline of the camp consisted in 
exercises (whence the array was called exkhcitdb), walking and 
running* completely armed; leaping, swimminu;* vaulting* 
upon horses of wood; shooting the arrow, ana throwing the 
javelin; attacking a wooden figure of a man as a real enemy ; * 
the carrying of weights, ^c.'* 

When the general thought proper to decamp,” he gave the 
signal for collecting their baggage,^ whereupon all took doivn 
their tents,** but not till they saw this done to the tents of the 
general and tribunes ** Upon the next signal they put their 
baggage on the beasts of burden, and upon the third signal 
began to march; first the extraordinarii and the allies ot the 
right wing with their baggage; then the legions; and last of 
all the allies of the left wing, with a party of horse in the rear, 
{ad agmen cogendum, i e. coUiffendum, to prevent straggling,) 
and sometimes on the flanks, in such order *’ that they might 
readily be formed into a line of battle if an enemy attacked 
them. 

An array in close array was called aomen fuatum, rel justum.'^ 
When under no apprehension of an enemy, they were less 
guarded.” 

The form of the army on march, however, varied, according 
to circumstances and the nature of the ground. It was some¬ 
times disposed into a square (abmbn ouadhatum), with the bag¬ 
gage in the middle.'* 

Scouts (gpeculatores) were always Mnt before to reconnoitre 
the ground.” A certain kind of soldiers under the emperors 
were called sfeculatobbs.” 

The soldiers were trained with great care to observe the 
military pace,*' and to follow the standards.** For that purpose, 
when encamped, they were led out thrice a month, sometimes 
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ten, sometimes twenty miles, less or more, as the general 
inclined. They usually marched at the rate of twenty miles in 
Ave hours, sometimes with a quickened pace' twenty-four miles 
in that timp. 


The load which a Roman soldier 
carried is almost inoedible; vic> 
tuals* for Afteen days, sometimes 
more,' usually com, as being lighter, 
sometimes dressed food,' utensils,' 
a slw, a basket, a matto^' an axe, 
a hook, and leathern thong,' a chain, 
a pot, 6(c., sUkcis usually three or 
four, sometimes twelve,' the whole 
amounting to sixty pounds weight, 
besides arms; for a Roman soldier 
ronsidered these not as a burden, 
but as a part of himself.' Under 
this load they commonly marched 
twenty miles a day, sometimes 
more.'' There were beasts of burden 


for carrying the tents, mills, 

gwe, &G. (rUMBNTA SAaClNAftl.) 

The ancient Romans rarely used 



waggons, as being more cumbersome." 

The general usually marched in the centre, sometimes in the 
rear, or wherever his presence was necessary." 

When they came near the place of encampment, some iri- 
bdnes and centurions, witii proper persons appointed for that 
service," were sent bmre to mark out the ground, and assign 
to each his proper quarters, which they did % erecting dags " 
of different colours in the several parts. 

The place for the general’s tent was marked with a while 
Aag, and when it was once, Axed, the places of the rest followed 
of course, as being ascertained and known," When the troops 
came up, they immediately set about making the rampart," while 
part of the army kept giiard?' to prevent aurprise. The camp 
waa always marked out in the same manner, and fortified, if 
they were to continue in it only for a single night" 
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IV. THE ORDER OF BATTLE AND THE DIFFERENT 

standards. * 

Thb Roman army was usually drawn up in three lines,' each 
several rows deep. 

The hastati were placed in the fint line;’ the principea in 
the second; and the triarii or pilani in the third; at proper 
distances from one another. Tiie principes are supposed an* 
ciently to have stood foremost. Hence post principia, behind 
the lirst line; tranavoraiaprincipiia, the front or first line being 
turned into the flank.’ 

A maniple of each kind of troops was placed behind one 
another, so that each legion had ten maniples in front They 
were nut placed directly behind one another as on march,* but 
obliquely, in the form of what it called a qtdnamx, unless when 
they had to contend with elepliants, as at the battle of Zama.* 
There were certain intervals or spaces,’ not only between the 
lines, but likew'ise between the maniples. Hence ordinea txplU 
care, to arrange in order Of battle, and in the maniples each 
man had a free space of at least three feet, both on the side and 
behind.' • 

The velitea were placed in the spaces or intervals,’ between 
the maniples, or on the wings.’ 

The Homan legions possessed the centre,"’ the allies and 
auxiliaries the ri^t and left wings." The cavalry were some¬ 
times placed behind the foot, whOnce they were suddenly led 
out on the enemy through the intervals between the maniples, 
but they were commonly posted on the wings; heoce cdled 
AL-e," which name is commonly applied to the cavalry of the 
allies,"' when distinguished from the cavalry of the legions,'* 
and likewise to the auxiliary infantry." 

This arrangement, however, was not always observed. Some; 
times all the different kinds of troops -were placed in the same 
line. Fur instance, when there were two legions, the one 
legion and its allies were placed in the first line, and the other 
behind as a body of reserve.'* Thb was called acies duplex, 
when there was only ode line, acies simplex. Some think, that 
in later times an army was drawn up in order of battle, without 
any regard to the division of soldiers into different ranks, lit 
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the description of Cffism-’s battles there is no mention made of 
the soldiers being divided into hastati, principes, and (n'arii, 
but only of a ^rtain number of legions and cohorts, which 
Casaar generally drew up in three lines.^ In the battle of 
Pharsoba he formed a body of reserve, which he calls a fourth 
line,‘ to oppose the cavalry of Fompey, which indeed deter¬ 
mined the fortune of the day. This was properly called acieb 

QUADBUraEX.* • 

In the time of Ciesar the bravest troops were commonly 
pladed in the front,* contrary to the ancient custom. This and 
vM^ous other alterations in the military art are ascribed to 
HaC^iis. 

ifoms is put not only for the whole or part of on army in 
of battle; as, aciem itutrven, (square, exornare, explicare, 
extenuare, firmare, perturbare, iiutaurare, restituere, redinte~ 
grare, See,, but also for the battle itself; commissam aciem 
secutus ett terree tremor, there happened an earthquake after 
the fight was begun; post acies primas, after the first battle.’ 

Each century, or at least each maniple, had its proper stan¬ 
dard and standard-bearer. Hence milites signi uriius, of one 
maniple or century; ° reliqug signa in subsidio artiua collocat, 
he places the rest of his troops as a body of reserve or in the 
second line more closely; signa Merre, to advance; converters, 
to face about; sJTerre, to go out of the camp ; aiignis diacedere, 
to deaert;' rtferre, to retreat, also to cover the standards; 
signa conferre, vel signis col^atU confiyere, to engage ; aignis 
infestis inferri, ire vel incedere, 
to march against the enemy; 
urbem intrare sub eignis, to enter 
the city in military array ; sub 
signis legiones ducere, in battle 
o^er; signa isifeata ferre, to ad¬ 
vance as if to an attack.* 

The ensign of a nutnipulus w'ss 
anciently a bundle of hay on the 
top of a pole,* whence mil^ mani- 
pmaris, a common soldier; after¬ 
wards a spear with a cross piece 
of Wood on the top, sometimes the 
figure of a hand above, probably 
in aUnsion to tbe word manipidus ; 
and below, a small round or oval 
•hield, commonly of silver, also 
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of g'old, on which were represented the images of the Tvarllke 
deities, ai Mars or Minerva; and after the extinction of liberty, 
of the emperors, or of their favourites.' Hence the standard 
were called numina kgioman, and worshipped with religious 
adoration. The soldiers swore by them.’ 

We read abo of the standard of the cohorts, as of preefects oi 
commanders of the cohorts. But then a whole is supposed to 
be put for a part, cohortea for ntanipuli or ordinea, which were 
properly said ad aigm convenire et contineri. The divisions id 
the legion, however, seem to have been different at different 
times. Ciesar mentions 120 chosen men of the same century,' and 
VegetiuB (ii. 13} mokes manipuliu the same with cmtubernium. 
It is at least certain that there always was a diversity of ranks,’ 
and a gradation of preferments.' The divisions most frequently 
mentioned are cobobtbb, battaUons of foot, and tuems, troops 
of horse. Cohora is sometimes applied to the auxiliaries, and 
opposed to the legions. It is also, although more rarely, ap¬ 
plied to cavalry.' 

The standards of the different divisioni had certain letters 
inscribed on them, to distinguish the one irom the other.' 

The standard of the cavalry was called 
vaxtutm, a flag or banner, L e. a square 
piece of cloth fixed on the en^ of a 
spear, used also by the foot,' partieularly 
by the veterans who had served out their 
time, but undar tiie emperors were still 
retained in the army, and fought iu 
bodies distinct fram the legion, omm a 
particular standard of tlmir own (saib 
vexillo, hence called raxtuMui) But 
vexi/lum or veaeillatio is also put mr any 
number oftroopafoUiowing one standard.' 
To lose the standards was always es¬ 
teemed disgraceful," particularly to the 
standard-bearer, sometimes a capital 
crime. Hence to animate fhe Sfddiara, 
the standards were sometiniee titr*wn 
among the enemy." 

A silver eagle with expanded wings, on the top of a ipiBr, 
sometimes holding a thunderbolt in its claws, with tM figure of a 
imail chapel above it,, was the common standard of the legion, 
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at least after the time of Marius, 
for before that the fig'ures of 
other animals were used. Hence 
AguiLA is put for a legion,' and 
aquila tignaque for all the stan¬ 
dards of a legion. It was an- 
dently carried before the first 
maniple of the triaril; but after 
the time of Marius, in the first 
line, and near it was the ordinary 
pbtae of the general, almost in 
the centre of the army; thus' 

MBOio DUX AOMiNE Tumus vsrtitwr 
arma tenens, in the centre king 
Turnus mores, wielding his 
arms,' niuaily on horseback. So 
likewise the legati and tribunes.' 

The soldiers who fought be¬ 
fore the standards, or in Uie first 
line, were called antbsisnani ; * those behind the standards,' 
posTsioNANi, vel suBsisNANi ; but the aubsigmni seem to have 
been the same with the vexiUarii, or privileged veterans.' 

Thg general was usually attended by n select band, called 
sOHoas PRkvoaiA, first instituted by Scipio Africanus; but some¬ 
thing similar was used long before that time, not mentioned in 
Cmsar, unless by the by.' 

When a general, after having consulted the auspices, had 
determined to lead forth his troops against the enemy, a red 
flag was displayed,' on a spear from the top of the prsetorium,' 
which was the signal to prepare for battle. Then having called 
an assembly by the sound of a trumpet," he harangued" the 
wldiers, who usually signified their approbation by shouts, by 
raising their right haniu, or by beating on the shields with their 
spears. Silence was a mark of timidity." This address was 
sometimoB made in the open field from a tribunal raised of turf." 
A general always addressed his troops by the title of militea ; 
hence Cmsar greatly mortified the soldiers of the tenth legion, 
when they demanded their discharge, by calling them quibitjcs 
iaMead of micites. 

After the harangue oil the trumpets sounded," which was the 
signal for marching. At the same time the soldiers called out 
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lo arms.' The atandarde which itood fixed in the ground were 
pulled up.' If thie was done eaaily, it wai reckoned a good 
omen ; if not, the contriwv. Hence, aquike prodire nolentes, the 
eagles unwilling to more.' The watch-word was given,' either 
viva voce, or by means of a tessera, as other orders were com¬ 
municated.' In the meantime many of the soldiera made their 
teataments (in procinctu .)' 

When the army was advanced near the enemy,’ the general 
riding round the ranks again exhorted them to courage, and 
then gave the signal to engage. Upon which all the trumpets 
sounded, and the soldiers rushed forward to the charge with a 
great shout,' which they did to animate one another and indmi- 
date the enemy. Hence primus clamor atque impetus rem de- 
crevit, when the enemy were easily oonqucured.' 

The velites first began the battle; and when repulsed retreated 
either through the intervals between the files,’" or by the flanks 
of the arm', and rallied in the rear. Then the hastati ad¬ 
vanced if they were defeated, they retired slowly" into 
the ijnt^rvals of the ranks of the principes, or if greatly fatigued, 
bgknid them. Then the principes engined; and if they too 
.'"fvere defeated, the triarii 'rose up;" for hwerto they continued 
in a stooping posture," leaning on their tight knee, with their 
left leg Btgetcned ou^ and protected with foeir shields: hence, 
AD TBiABioB vENTOK EsT, it is come to the last push.’" 

The triari' living the hastati and princi^S into the void 
spaces between th. ir manipuli, and dosing their ranks " without 
leaving any space between them, in one compact body," renewed 
the combat. Thus the 'enemy had several fresh attacks to 
sustain before they gained the 'victory. If the triarii were 
defeated, the day was lost, and a retreat was sounded." 

This was the usual manner of attack before the time of. 
‘Marius. After that several alterations to<dc place, which, how¬ 
ever, are not exactly ascertained. 

The legions sometimes drew lots about the order of tboW 
march, and the place they were to occupy in the field." 

The Boraons varied the line of balUe by advancing or widt- 
drawing particular parte. They usually engaged with a steaight 
front" (acibs diebcta). Sometimes the wings were advanced 
before the centre (acibs sinoata), which was the usual intekd; 
or the contrary (acibs qibbbra, vel fiexa), which Haiuiibu%ed 
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in the battle of Cannae.' Sometimes they formed themselves 
into the figure of a wedge, (cuneds vel trigomm, a triangle,) 
called by the soldiers caput poacmoM, like the Creek tetter 
delta, A. This method of war was also adopted by the Uer* 
mans and Spaniards.’ But cuneut is also put for any close 
body, as the Macedonian phalanx. Sometimes they formed 
themselves to receive the cuneut, in the form of a Foacsps^or 
Bcissars; thus, V.® 

When surrounded by the enemy, they often formed them¬ 
selves into a round body, (oasis vel olobus, hence or&es facers 
vel wdvere } in orhem *e tvtari, vel conglobare).* When they 
advanced or retreated in separate parties, without remaining in 
any fixed position, it was called sEnnA.* 

When the Romans gained a victory, the soldiers with shouts 
of joy saluted their general by the title of impbratob ° His 
liqtors wreathed their Jitsces with laurel, as did also the soldiers 
their spears and javelins.’ He immediately sent letters wrapped 
round with laurel® to the senate, to inform them of his success,® 
and if the victory was considerable, to demand a triumph, to 
which Fersius alludes, vi 43. These kind of letters were seldom 
sent under the emperon.'* If the senate approved, they decreed 
a thanksgiving " to the gods, and confirmed to the general the 
title of iMPSaAToa, wMch he retained till his trium^or return 
to the city. In the mean time his lictors, haring the fasces 
wreathed willi laurel, attended him." 


V. MILITARY REWARDS. 


Aptbb a victory the general assembled his troops, and, in pre¬ 
sence of the whole army, bestowed rewards on those who de¬ 
served them. These were of various kinds. 

The highest reward was the civic crown 
(COBOHA civica), given to him who had 
saved die life of a citizen, with this in¬ 
scription, OB CIVEM SEBVATUM, Vsl CiVeS 
servatot,^ made of oak leaves,'* hence called 
quercue civilis, and by the appointment of 
the nneral presented by the person who 
had^hs^ saved to his preMrver, whom he 
everaiiter respected as a parent." Under 
the emperors It was always bestowed by 
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tlie prince.' It was attended with particular honours. The 
person who received it wore it at the spectacles, and sat next 
the senate. When he entered, the audience rose up, as a 
mark of respect* Among the honours decreed to Augustus 
and Claudius by the senate was this, that a civic crown should 
be suspended from the top of their house, between two laurel 
branches, which were set up in the vestibule before the gate, 
as if they were the perpetual proservers of the citizens, and the 
conquerors of their enemies.* Hence, in some of the coins of 
Augustus, there is a civic crown, with these words inscribed, on 
GIVES SBHVATOS. 



Corona Vaflaf'iM* 


To the person who first mounted 
the rampart, or entered the camp 
of the enemy, was given by the 
general a golden crown, called 

CORONA TALLARIS vel CASTRENtlS ; to 

him who first scaled the walls of a 
city in an assault, corona mdralis ; 
who first boarded the ship of an 
enemy, corona navai.m.‘ 



Corona lUwalit, Corona KaoaHt, 


Augustus gave to Agrippa, after defeating Sextus Pompeius in 
a sea-fight near Sicily, a golden crown, adorned with figures of 
the beaks of ships, hence called hobtrata, said to have been 
never given to any other person; but according to Festue and 
Pliny, it was also given to M. Varro in the war against the 
pirates by Fompey; but they seem to 
confound the corona roatrata and natio- 
fis, which other* make different." 

When an arrav was freed firom a 
blockade, the soluier* gave to the^de 
liverer * a crown made of the graniraich 
grew in the place where they had been' 
blocked up ; hence called maminea 
corona obsididnalis. This of all military 
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hoooun was esteemed the greatest A feWj who had the singular 
good fortune to obtain it are recounted by Pliny.’ 

Golden crowns were tdso given to officers and soldien who 
had displayed singular bravery; as to T. Manlius Torquatus, 
an^ M. Valerius Corvui, who each of them slew a Gaul in 
sin^e combat; to P. Deciua, who preserved the Roman army 
froni being sprrounded by Uie Samnites/ and to others. 

There were smsfler rMomds!' (rfvarious kinds; as, a spear 
without any iron pa it (basta rnaa); * a dag or banner, i. e. a 
atreipimr on thd’e^ef a lance or spear (vxxilIiOm),' of diiferent 
ooloQie, iritk or wiUhout embroitery;" trappings (FRAiRRa), 
ornaments for horses and', fqr men; golden chains ’ (aurem 
torqubb), which want found the neck, whereas the phalerx 
hung down on the hreast;- brscedot8> f ABMnxa), ornaments for 
the arms; .COBN1CDI.A, ocdamenta for ue helmet in the form of 
horns CATBi.T.a vd cottnuhe, dudns ceeilpased of rings; where¬ 
as the mnynes were tidited' Uhe a tope; Fiaiit.a, clasps or 
buckles for fostening a halt or gBRnent** 4 

These presents were cdaforred by the general in ptesence of 
the army; sad sudt ae received them, after being publicly 
praiaed, were placed smrt bias. - They ever after kept them 
with great care, and. wore dieia at the ipectaclaa and on ail 
They firstworetheB at the games, A. U. 459.” 
TM applls (spouA vel ismtuB), U^n from the enemy were 
fixea.^ en Aetr dodr-peets, or in the most conspicuous part of 
Aeir'lillrHik^ 

When the genend bf tl» Romans slew the mneral of the 
enemj in aiBgle oambat, Ae spoUs Vhidi he took from him’^ 
were mdled sfolia ovaUy* apd hong np in the temple of Jupiter 
Feeetrhia built by Bomdlii^aed repaired by Augustus, by the 
advice of Atticus.” These spidls were obtained only thrice be- 
Ae fall of the ..lemAlic; the flirt by Romulus, who slew 
Acrpn, king of As pminensee; Ae next by A. Cornelius 
CosspH who slew Lar ^dumniue, king of the Vejentes, A. U. 
318 ; . and the Afod by M. Glaudius Mareellus, who slew Viri- 
doma^, Upg of Ae Gaols, A. U. 530.“ 

Floras oaDs Ae pjioils orasi, which Sci{w d^ilianus, when 
In a subordinate rank, took mm Ae king of the Turduli and 
Vaccmi in Spun, whom hp.elew in single combat; but the 
ppiflM opitna could properiy 'he obtained only by a persou in- 
vostod wkb snpioma oonunand.” 
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honours was esteemed the greetest. A few, who had the singulae 
good fortune to obtain it, are recounted by Pliny.* 

Giolden crowns were also given to officers and soldien who 
had displayed singular bravery; as to T. Manlius Torquatus, 
anl M. Valerius Corvus, who each of them slew a Gaul in 
single combat; to P. Dedus, who preserved the Homan army 
froto being snrromtded by the Samaites,* and to others. 

There were smaller swNBsds* of various kinds; as, a spear 
without any iron on. it (Baita FtruA); * a flag or banner, i. e. a 
streamer on the ritfl ef a lance or spenr (vezicldm),’ of different 
ooloiue, wifl) or WlthoiM embroid^;" trapping (niALian), 
omafuents for bones and fqr men; golden chains’ Omrea 
ToaooBsX which went round the neck, whereas the pfmlerm 
hung down on the breast} braeeleto ornaments for 

the arms; coBNicimA, Dribtments fwuie helmet in-the form of 
horns;* oatbula vel eoMmite, chains caid|>osed of rings; where¬ 
as the terqtiea were tedUed* like a tope; Finuiia, riasps or 
buckles ibr tetening a hdt or gament** ^ 

XhaM preaenta weN cdufiMred by the general in presence of 
the army; and sudi m. received them, after beine publicly 
praised, were placed imxt him. - They ever after kept them 
with great care, and wmn thmoi pt the spectacles and on all 
pighfieoeemisHM. They fitri wore thorn at the games, A. U. 459.** 
The opblls (svouA token from the enemy were 

fixed w on dodr-porii, or in tho most conspicuous part of 

.tkekkSliW**' 

When the genetii of the Ronaus slew the generri of the 
enemjf in single combat, flie spcnb whidb he took from him 
were called spolia oniu,** sqd hong np in the temple of Jupiter 
Fesotriba, built by Romiflus, and repaired by Augustus, by the 
advice of Atticus.” These sp<nb were obtained only thrice be- 
the fall of the ismublic; the flrst by Romulus, who slew 
AcrOii, king of flie Cksninenfeef the next by A. Cornelius 
Cossoi^ vriio slew Lar ^bliuninlna, king of the Veientei, A. U. 
S18;!^nd the third by M. Claudius Mucellus, who slew Viri- 
donuii^ king of the uauls, A. U. 630.** . 

Fiorus the spoib onsu, which SeifAo Jbailianus, when 
in a sttborffinate rank, took firomthe king of the Turduli and 
Taccssi in Spain, whom fa*.slaw in sin^e combat; but the 
0,^010 coubl properly ho obtained only by a person in¬ 
vested with soprema eommand.*’ 
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Sometimes soldiers, on account of their bravery, received a 
double share of com,' which they might give away to whom 
they pleased; heuce called duplioaru, 3so double pay,' clothes, 
&C., called by Cicero diaria.' 

VI. A TRIUMPH. 


Tub highest military honour which eould be obtained in tlie 
Boman state was a triumph, or solemn procession, with which a 
victorious general and nis army advanced through the oity to 
the Capitol; so called from 0gm/*Co(, the Greek name of 
Bacchus, who is said to have been the inventor of such proces¬ 
sions, It had its origin at Home, from Romulus carrying the 
spolia opiraa in procession to the capitol;* and the first who 
entered the city in the form of b regular triumph was Tarquinius 
Friscus, the next P. Valerius; and the first who triumphed 
after the expiration of his magistracy,' was Q. Publilius Philo,' 
A triumph was decreed by the senate,' and sometimes by the 
people against the will of the senate, to the general who, in a 
just war with foreigners,' and in one battle, bad slain above 
5000 enemies of the republic, and by that victory had enlarged 
the limits of the empire. Whence a triumph was called 
which was fairly won. And a general was said tnumplmre, at 
agere vel deportare triumphvm de val ex aMquo i trumphan 
aliquem vel aliquid^ ducere, portare vel agere eum in triumpho. 
There was no just triumph for a victory in a civil war; hence, 
Bella geri placult nuUos habiture tciumphas I Lac. i. IS. 

Could you In wars like these provoke your fate I 
Wars where no triumphs on the victor wait I Bow. 


although this was not always observed, nor when one had been 
first defeated, and afterwards only recovered what was lost, nor 
anciently could one enjoy that honour, who was invested with 
an extraordinary command, as Scipio in Spain," nor unless ha 
left his province in a state. of peace, and brought from thence 
his army to Rome along with him, to be present at the tiiumph. 
But these rules were sometimes violated, particularly in the 
case of Pompey." 

There are instances of a triumph being celebrated udthout 
either the authority of the senate, or the order of the people, 
and also when no war was carried on," 

Those who were refused a triumph at Rome by public authority. 
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Bometimei celebrated iton the Alban mountain. This was first done 
by PapiriuB Naso,. A.U. 632, whom severnl afterwards imitated. 

As no person could enter the city while invested with military, 
commanu, generals, on the day of their triumph, were, hy a 
particular order of the people, freed from that restriction.^ 

The triumphal procession began from the Campus Martius, 
and went from thence along the Yia.Triumphalis, through the 
Campus and Circus Flaminiui to the Porta Triumphalis, and 
thence through the most public places of the city to the capitol. 

Hie streets were strewed with flowers, and the altars smoked 
with incense.^ 

Pint went musidans of various kinds, singing and playing 
triumphal sonn; next were led the oxen to be sacrificed, having 
theirlaorns (^ilt, and their heads adorned with fillets and gar¬ 
lands i then in carriages were brought the spoils taken from the 
enemy, statues, pictures, plate, armour, gold and silver, and 
brass; also golden crowns, and other gifts sent by the allied 
and tributary states.* The titles of the vanquished nations were 
inscribe on wooden frames,* and the images or representations 
of the conquered countries, cities,. &c.* The captive leaders 
followed in chains, with their cliit4^ and attendants; 
after the captives come the lictori, MVing their fasces * 
wreathed with laurel, followed by a great company of 
musiciaiis and dancers, dressed like satyrs, and wear¬ 
ing crowns of gold ; in the midst of whom was a pan¬ 
tomime, clothM in a female garb, whose business it 
was, with his looks and gesture, to insult the van¬ 
quished. Next followed a long train of persons carry- 
uig perfumes.* Then came the general (dux) dressed 
in purple embroidered with gold,* with a crown of 
laqgel on hii head, a branch of laurel ih his right 
hand, and in hii left an ivory sceptre, with an eagle on 
the top, having his face painted with vermilion, in like 
manner as the statue of Jupiter on festival days,*" and a 
golden ball “ hanging from his neck on his breast, with 
Mme amolet in u, or magical preservatiye against 
envy,** standing in a spldM chariot** adorned with 
ivory,** and drsim by four white horses, at least after 
the time of Camillus, sometimes by elephants, attended 
bis relations,** and a great crowd of citizens all in 
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tphite. His oliildren used to ride in the lihariot along- with 
him,* and, that he might not be too much elated,' a alare, 
carrying a golden laown, sparkling with gems, stood behind 
him, who frequently whispered in his ear, rkmbmber that tbod 
ART A MAN !' After the general, followed the oonsuli.and sena¬ 
tors on foot, at least according to the appointment of Augustus; 
for formerly they used to go before him. His legati and mOi- 
tary tribunes commonly rode by.his side.* • 

The Tictorious army, horse and foot, came last, all in their 
order, crowned with laurel, and decorated with the gifts which 
they had received for their valour, singing their own and their 
general’s praises; but sometimes throwing oat railleries against 
him, often exclaiming, lo TRiunrHE, in which all the citizens, oa 
they passed along, joined.' 

Hie general, when he began to turn his chariot from the 
forum to the capitol, ordered the captive kings and leaden of 
the enemy to be led to prison, and ftiere to be slain, but not 
always; and when he reached the capital, he used to wait tiU 
he heard that these savage orden wore executed.' 

Then, after having offered up a prayer of thanksgiving lo 
Jupiter and the other gods for his success, lie commoted the 
victims to be sacrificed, which were always white, from the 
river Clitumnus,’ and deposited his golden crown in the lap of 
Jupiter,' to whom he dedicated part of the spoils.' After which 
he gave a magnificent entertainment in the Capitol to his friends 
and the chief men of the city. The consuls were invited, but 
were afterwards desired not to come," that there might be no 
one at-the feast superior to the triamphant general. Aftir 
supper he was conducted home by the people with music and a 
great number of lamps and torches, which sometime dso were 
used in the triumphal procession." -v 

The gold and silver were deposited in the treasury," awil u 
certain sum was usually given as a donative to the officers nd 
soldiers, who then were disbanded." Hio triumphal proooisd.^. 
sometimes took up more than one day; that of rsulol .iiaaWaa 
three." When the victory was gained by tea, it was cal l ed <1 
NAVAL TRiDMPH; whioh honour was first granted to Dnittus, wli#' 
defeated the Carthaginian fleet near Liparat in the first .ihoiio 
war^ A. U. 493, and a pillar erected to him in the ibrnin, balled^ 
coLDMNA BOBraATA," wltWao inscription, part &t which etiO' 
remains. 
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When B victory had been gained idthout difficnlty, or the 
like, an inferior kind of triumph was granted, called otatio, in 
which the general entered the city on foot or on horsebacl^ 
crowned with myrtle, not with laurel,' and instead of bullocks, 
sacrittced’a sheep,‘ whence its nante.^ 

After Augustus, the honour of a triumph was in a manner 
odnfined to the emperors themkelvea, and the generals who acted 
with delegated authority under their auspices only received 
triumphal ornaments, a kind of honour devised by Augustus.' 
Hence L. Vitellius, having taken Terracina by storm, sent a 
laurel branch in token of ft' to his brother. As the emperors 
were so great, that they might despise triumphs, so that honour 
was thought above the lot of a private person; such therefore 
usually declined it, although offered to them; as Yinicius, 
Agrippa, and Flautins.' We read, however, of a triumph being 
Ranted to Belisarius, the general of Justinian, for his victories 
. in Africa, which he celebrated at Constantinople, and is the 
last instwce of a triumph recorded in history. The last 
triumph celebrated at Rome was by Diocletian and Maximian, 
20th Nov. A. D. 303, just before they resigned the empire.' 


yil. HIUTART PUNISHMENTS. 


Thebe were of rations kinds, either lighter or more severe. 

The lighter punishments, or such as were attended with 
inconvenience, loss, or disgrace, were chiefly these, 1. Deprira- 
Uon of pay, either in whole or in part,' the punishment of those 
who were often absent from their standards.' A soldier pun¬ 
ished in this manner was called .see dieutos. Whence Cicero 
facetiously applies this name to a person deprived of his fortune 
at play, or a bankrupt by any other means.—2. Forfeiture of 
their spears, ceniio babtaeia.''— 3. Removal from their tents," 
sometimes to remain without the camp and without tents, or at 
a distance from the winter-quarters."—4, Not to recline or 
sit at meals witH the rest"—5. To stand before the pristo- 
rian in a loose jackft," and the centurions without their 
girdle," or to dig ui that dress."—6. To get an allowance of 
barley instead of wheat"—7. Degradation of rank;" an ex¬ 
change into an inferior corps or less honourable service."—S. To 
be removed from the camp," and enjoyed in various works," 
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an imposition of labour,^ or dismission with disgrace,*«.or 
EXADCTORATio. A. (lellius mentions a singular punishment, 
namely, of letting blood.^ Sometimes a whole legion was de¬ 
prived of its name, as that called ausobta.’ 

The more severe punishments were, 1, To be beaten with 
rods,‘ or with a vine sapling."—3. To be scourged and sold eikfl 
slave.—3. To be beaten to death with sticks, called FtisTOAniim, 
the bastinado,’ which was the usual punishment of theft, deser¬ 
tion, perjury, &c. When a soldier was to suffer this punish¬ 
ment, the tribune first struck him gently with a staff, on which 
signal, all the soldiers of the lenon fell upon him with sticks 
and stones, and generally killed him on the spot If he made 
his escape, for he might ny, he could not however return to his 
native country; because no one, not even his relations, durst 
admit him into their houses."-^ To be overwhelmed with 
stones" and hurdles.'"—5. To he beheaded,'' sometimes crucified, 
and to be left unburied.—6. To be stabbed by the swords of the 
soldiers," and, under the emperors, to be exposed to wild beasts, 
or to be burned alive, &c. 

Punishments were inflicted by the legionary tribunes and 
prsefects of the allies, with their council; or by the general, 
from whom there was no appeal." 

When a number had been guilty of the same crime, as in the 
case of a mutiny, every tenth man was chosen by lot for punish¬ 
ment, which was called obcimatio, or the most culpable were 
selected. Sometimes only the twentieth man was punished, 
viCBsiMATio ; or the 100th, cemtbsihatio.'^ 


VIII. MILIT.tgaY PAX AND DISCHARGE. 


Tub Roman soldiers at first received no pay '" ftom the public. 
Every one served at his own charges. Pay was first, granted to 
the foot, A. U. 347, and three yean after, during the siege of 
Veji, to the horse.'" * 

it was in the time of the republic very inconaiderable, two 
odoii or three asses (about 3,d English) a day to a footcoidier, 
the double to a centurion, and the triple to an Bgoas. Julins 
Cmsar doubled it. Under Augustus it was ten asses (7fd.), and 
Domitian increased it Bt\}l more, by adding three gold piecee 
annually." What was the pay of the tribunes is uncertain; but 
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it appears to hare been coniiderable. The prsetorian cohorts 
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Besides pay, each soldier was furnished with clothes, and 
received a certain allowance' of corn, commonly four bushels a 
month, the centurions double, and the equites triple. But for 
t^e things a part of their pay was deducted,' 

The allies received the same quantity of corn, except that the 
horse only received double of the foot. The allies, were clothed 
and paid by their own states.* 

Anciently there were no cooks permitted in the Roman army. 
The soldiers dressed their own'victuals. They took food twice 
a day, at dinner and supper. A signal was publicly given for 
both. The dinner was a slight meal, which they commonly 
took standing. They indulged themselves, a litde more at 
supper. The ordinary drink of soldiers, as of slaves, was water 
mixed with vinegar, called posca.' 

When the soldiers had served out their time,' the foot twenty 
years, and the horse ten, they were called bmeriti, and obtained 
their discharge. This was called kissio bdnesta vel jdsta. 
When a soldier was discharged for some defect or bad health, 
it was called rnitiio oausabia ; i^ iiom the favour of the general, 
ha was discharged before the just time, mUsio sbatiosa ; on 
account of some fault, laHOMimosA.’ 

Augustus introduced a new kind of discharge, called exacc- 
TORATio, by which those who had served sixteen campaigns 
were exempted from all military duty except fighting. They 
were however retained' in the army, not wiui the other soldiers 
under standards,' but by themselves under a flag,'" whence they 
were called vsxini,Altii or veterani, sometimes also bcbsionani,*' 
till they should receive a full discharge' and the rewards of their 
service," eillier in lands or money, or both, which sometimes 
they never obtained. Exauctobark is properly to free from 
the military oath, to disband." 

IX. HBTHOD OF ATTAOKINO AND DEFENDINQ TOWNS. 

Thb Hobum attacked " places either by a sudden assault^ or if 
that failed," they tried to reduce them bp a blockade," 

They first surrounded a town with tiieir troops," and by their 
missive weapons endeavoured to dear the wsUs of defendants." 
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Then, joining;; their shields in the form of a iestudo or tortoise,^ 
to secure themselTes from the darts of the enemy, they came up 
to the rates,’ and tried either to undermine’ the Trails, or to 
scale them.* 



When a place could not bo taken by storm, U was invested. 
Two line| of fortifications or intrenchments* were drawn around 
the place, at some distance from one another, called tite lines of 
contravaUation and circumvaUaticm; the one against the sallies 
of the toivnsmen, and the other against attacks from without.’ 

These lines were composed of a ditch and a rampart, strength* 
ened with a parapet and battlements,’ and sometimes a solid 
wall of considerable height and thickness, flanked with towers 
or forts at proper distances round the whole. 

At the foot of the parapet, or at its junction with the rampart,' 
there sometimes was a puisade made of larger stakes cut in the 
form of stags' horns; hence called cebvi, to prevent the ascent 
of the enemy. Before that, there were several rows of trunks 
of tree^ or large branches, sharpened at the ends,' called cim, 
fixed in trenches " above five feet deep. In front of these were 
dug pits" of three feet deep, intersecting one another in the 
form of a guincunn, thus, 
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stuck thick with strong sharp stakes, ^nd covered over with 
bushes to deceive the enemy, called lilia. Before these, were 
placed up and down^ sharp stakes about a foot long (tai.b.'e), 
fixed to the ground with iron hooks cailed stimuli. In front of 
all these, Caesar, at Alesia, made a ditch twenty feet wide, 400 
feet from the rampart, which was secured by two ditches, each 
fifteen feet broad, and as many deep; one of them filied with 
water. But this was merely a blockade, witliout any approaches 
or attacks on the city.‘ 

Between the lines were disposed the army of the besiegers, 
who were thus said, urhfim obsidiom claudere vel cingere, to 
invest ^ 

The camp was pitched in a convenient situation to communi¬ 
cate with the lines. 

From the inner line was raised a mount,'' composed of eart^ 
wood, and hurdies,* and stone, which was gradually advanced 
towards the town, always increasing in height, till it equalled 
or overtopped the wails. The mount which Cfesar raised 
against Avaricum or Bourges, was 330 feet broad, and 80 feet 
higlL’ 

The agger m mount lyas secured by towers, consisting of 
different stories,’ from which showers of darts and stones were 
discharged on the townsmen by means of engines,’ cailed cata- 



Catuputta, 


ruLfas, BAUBTiS, and sooRnoNas,’ to defend the work and work- 
men.*'' Of these towers Caesar is supposed to have erected 1561 
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word* and brought back‘on wlieela, fixed below,‘ on the inside 
of the planks.* To prevent them from being set on fire by the 
enemy, they were covered with raw hides* and pieces of coarse 
cloth and mattresses.'’ They were of an immense bulk, some¬ 
times thirty, forty, or fifty feet square, mid higher than the 
walls, or even than the towen of the city. Wlien they could 
be brought up to the walls, a place was seldom able to stand out 
long.' 

wt the most dreadful macliine of all was the battering ram' 



(ahirb\ b long beam, like the mast of a ship,‘and armed at one 
end with iron in the form of a ram’s head; whence it had its 
name. It was suspended by the middle with ropes or chains 
&stened to a beam that lay across two posts, and lianging thus 
equally balanced, it woe by a hundred men, more or less (wlio 
were frequently changed), violently thrust forward, drawn back, 
and again puahed fwsrard, till, by repeated* strokes, it had 
shaken and broken down the wall with its iron head." 

The ram was covered with sheds or mantiets, called viNa^s, 
nutchines constnicted of wood and hurdles, and covered with 
earth nr raw hides, or any m^rials whidt could not easily be 
sm; on lire. They were pushed forwards by wheels below."' 
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These mantlets or sheds were used to cover the men in fillinj|r 
up the ditches, and for various other purposes.' 

When the nature of the ground would not permit these 
■UKhines to be erected or brought fortvard to the walls, the 
besiegers sometimes drove a mine ‘ into the heart of the city, or 
in this manner intercepted the springs of water.’ 

When they only wisned to sap the foundation of the walls, 
they supported the part to be thrown down with wooden props, 
whidi iming consumed with fire, the wall fell to the ground. 

In the meantime the besiege^ to frustrate the attempts of the 
besi^ers, met their mines witltaounter mines’ which sometimes 
occasioned dreadful conflicts below ground, The great object 
was to prevent them flrom approaching the walls.’ 

Hie Wieged abo, by means of mines, endeavoured to frus¬ 
trate or overturn the works of the enemy.’ They withdrew the 
earth from the mount,' or destroyed the works by tires below, 
in the same manner aa the besiegers overturned the walls.’ 

Where they apprehended a breach would be made, they 
reared new walls behind, with a deep ditch before them. They 
employed various methods to weaken or elude the force of the 
ram, and to defend themselves i^inst the engines and darts of 
the liesiegers. But these, and every thing else belonging to this 
eubject, will be best understood by-reomng the accounts pre¬ 
served to us of ancient sieges, psrticuiarly of Syracuse by IVlar- 
cellus, of Ambracia by FuTvius, of Alesia by Julias Cssar, of . 
Marseilles by his lieutenants, and of Jerusalem by Titus Vespa¬ 
sian.* When the Romans besieged a town, and thought them¬ 
selves sure of taking it^ they usM solemnly ” to call out of it" 
the gods, under whose-protection the place was supposed to be. 
Hence when Troy was taken, the gods ore said to have left 
their shrines. For this reason, the Romani are said to have 
kept secret their tutelary god, and the'Lntin name of the city.'* 

The form of a suneaM we have, Liv. i. 38, Plaut Amph. i, 

1. 71. 108, and ths iunsl manner of plundering a city when 
taken, Polyb. x. 16. 

NAVAL AFFAIRS i^F THE ROMANS. 


NAVtaanoii at first vras very rude, and the construction of ves¬ 
sels sxtremely simple. Tne most snment nations used boats 
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made of trunks of trees hollowed,‘ called alvei, lintbes, scaph^, 
^ wel moeoxtla,^ or composed of beams and planks fkltened to¬ 
gether with cords or wooden pins, called UAtEs, or of reeds, 
called CANNiE,’ or partly of slender planks,* and partly of wicker- 
hur^es or basket-work,* and covered with hides, as those of the 
ancient Britons, and other nations, hence called navigiatitilia, 
corio ciraamuta, and naves stttiles, in allasion to which, Virgil 
calls the boat of Charon, cynAa sutilis,^ somewhat similar to the 
Indian canoes, which are made of the bark of trees; or to the 
boats of the Icelanders and EMuintaox Indians, which are made 
of long poles placed cross^wislf tied together with whale sinews, 
and covered with the skins of sea-dogs, sewed with sinews in¬ 
stead of thread. * 

Hie Phcenicinns^ or the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon, are 
said to have been the first inventors of the art of sailing, as of 
letters and astronomy. For Jason, to whom the poets ascribe 
it,’ and the Argonauts, who first saQed under Jason from Greece 
to Colchis in the ship Argo, in quest of the golden fleece, that 
is, of commerce, flourished long after the Phoenicians were a 
powerful nation. But whatever^ in thi^ navigation certainly 
received from them its chief improvements. 

The invention of sails is by some ascribed to ^.olus, the god 
of the winds, and by others to Deedalus; whence he is said to 
have flown like a bird thrmigh the air. They seem to have 
been first made of skins, whi^ the Veneti, a people of Gaul, 
used even in the time of Cmsar, afterwards of flax or hemp ; 
whence fintea and carbasa (sing, -us) are put for vela, satis. 
Sometimes clothes spread out were used for sails.* 

It was long before the Romans paid any attention to naval 
affairs. They at first had nothing but boats made of thick 
planks," such as they used on the Tiber, called naves cavdicaria ; 
whence Appius Claudius, who first persuaded them to fit out a 
fleet, A. U. 4S9, got the suroame of caudexI They are said to 
have taken the model of their first ship of war from a vessel of 
the Carthaginians, which happened to be stranded on their 
coasts, and to have exercised |^ir men on land tn the manage¬ 
ment of ships.’" ' But this can hardly be reconciled with what 
Polybius says in other places, nor with what we find in Livy 
about the equipment and operations of a Roman fleet.!’ Hie 
firit ships of war were probably built from the model of lliose of 
Antium, which, after the reduction of that city, were brought to 
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Korns A, U, 117.* It »bs not, however, till the first Punic 
war thnt<they made any figure by sea. , 

Ships of war' 
were called kavm 
LONO. e, because 
they were of a 
longer shape than 
ships of burden, 
(navet okbbsbis;, 
iXxetht, whence 
hulks; or arcs, 
barks,) which were 
more round and 
deep. The ships 
of war were driven 
chiefly by oar^ 
the ships of bur¬ 
den by sails,’ and 
as they were more 
heavy,' and sailed 
i.more slowly, they 
are aometimes 
towed * after the 
war ships,' 
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Their ships of war were variously named from their rows or 
ranks of oan.' Those which had two rows or tiers were called 
birema ;' three, trirmu ; four, quadriremes ; five, quitiqueremes 
rtipenleret. 

The Romans scarcely had any ships of more than five banks 
of oan; and therefore those of six or seven banks ore called 
by a Greek name, hexere*, hepteret, and above that by a cir¬ 
cumlocution, 'nava, ado, nooan, deum ordimm, vel versuum? 
Thus, livy calls a ship irf sixteen rows ' navi's ingetUia magni- 
tadinu, quam texdecim oermu retnonm agebmt, a ealiey of vast 
sise, which was moved by sixteen tiers of oars. 'This enormous 
ship, however, sailed up the 'ifser to Rome." The ships of 
Antony ^which Florus says resembled floating castles and 
towns: Virgil, floating ielwds or menntsins,) had only from 
aix tindne bonks of oan. Uio says firom four to ten rows.'* 

There ere various opinions about the manner in whirii die 
towers sat. That most generally received is, that they were 
placed above one another in different stages or hencbes on one 
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Bide of the ship, not in a perpendicular line, but in the form of 
■ a quincunx. The oars of the lowest bench were ehort, and 
thuae of the other benches increased in lenj^fth, in proportion to 
their height above the water. This opinion la coniinned by 
several passages in the classics,' and by the representationa 
which remain of ancient galleys, particularly that on Trajan’s 
pillar at Rome. It is, however, attended with difficulties not 
easily reconciled, 

I'nere were three different dssses of rowers, whom the 
Greeks railed thranita, feugitig or zeupioi, and t/ialamittB, or 
-toi, from the different ports of the ship in which they were 
placed. The first sat in the highest part of the ship, next the 
stern; the second, in the middle; and the last in the lowest 
port, next the prow. Some think that there were as many oars 
belonging to each of these classes of rowers, os the ship was 
said to have ranks or banks of oars; others, that there were as 
many rowers to each oar, as the ship is said to have banks; and 
some reckon the number of banks, ^ that of oars on each side. 
In this manner they remove the difficulty erf supposing eight or 
ten banks of oars above one-another, and even Kitty ; for a ship 
is said by Plutarch and Athenmus to have been built by Ptolemy 
Philopator which had that number:' but these opinions are 
involved in still more inextricable difficulties. 
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Ban ba gatbarod from tbam to 
Ikrow tny light oa tha aufajeot* 


In iba otioiBoab tfaoroluroa of oil 
direct crUtDoni rooonrM baa 
b ‘an nareoaarlijr bad to ne^jie* 
luro. 

The war Taaanlo of lU anclento 
were dratgaalod aad ratod ao- 
cardlog to tba number of tba 
baitka of oara by wbick the/ 
wara Impnlitd. I^mm wnra» 
generally, two claaaea of war 
galloye, one of a aingla itno of 
oara, and lha oibar of two. ihroo, 
dvB, leren, or ntirf bunka, all 
of wfaieb wem, at different poiU 
oda, amployad Is nival engaga* 
tnanti. Tba (nra of veaaeu of 
Mii bank of oara may ba readily 
imagiuedi but lha eoiutruetlen 
of tna aufflBrouit olaae galiara 
nf iMora than o^jimk, li a point 
fruitful of oon^Muiwa aud por* 
plaaltiN, 

Altar atiting InBuporaMe ob> 
Jaoiiuiia t« tba varioua lolsUona 
of thaao ditteuliiaa ibat bava 
bran ^aoBad b/Voa*liu, ffia> 
vUa, WilTlIle. and othar^ Mr 
Howell, in hlBinganioua ‘^Raaay 
on tba War Oillaya of tba An* 
elouta," lately MfaHahod, ad< 
Tinoei UiB fallowtag Ihaury, Af¬ 
ter deialllitg tba taoonyaiilancai 
wblob would bo fouDd in tha 
early war gnllayi of a 1111x10 
nrraii|eaiant of oara oorupyinc 
wbole vaeaDl'a laaglh, ana 
noilbir iaarlnf a dock for tba 


•oidiora to flgbt apen, nor ad* 
■Utiog of ■ oaranaMlng belght 
wbanca to dUebarga Ibelr mj** 
■Un, ba i^oeradi to UAfoM ^ 
Idea irtMb, aoeordiog to bta 
•apMBitlon, moat have itruab 
tbe Ar^rMM, who are gena> 
rally aomUied to bars been tba 
firai Id nbedtate gullaya of two 
banka for Ike old eaee of i akicla ‘ 
tier. Buppoea a yeuei ol the 
ortglaal lorm, pulling twenty 
Mn, ton tide, thuai— 


tba SirytbnRMa, be ImiglMa,’ 
faund, that, wttbout addiof le 
lb a length of tba reiiel, tbay 
could bare tbe aame number of 
onra ht naa/ly ona^lf ol the 
length, br ptaeiar tlra oara ob* 
llqualy^ lAeia, np taa aida af Iba 

0 B V 


by Ihia maana tbe rew a ra httw 
all piMod in tba Bi^klpa. 
pie room wanid be left for mi 
ahrratad daekfor sombnt at tba 
peap and prow, i^bua, tkm, 
■oo^iog to Mr Howalli arl|i* 


I Virg. £a. T. 119. Lub. Ul. MB, 5ii. liul. tin 4J4. 
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Ship! eontrived 
for liphtnesi and,' 
expedition (navM 
ACTUARif) bad but 
one rank of oara 
on each side/ or at 
most two. They 
were of different 
^ kinds, and called 
by various names; 
lts,celoces, i. e. navet 
celeres vel cttrsoria, lemdi, phaseli, myoparones, &r. But the 
moat remarkable of these were the mzuit LiBURNis,^ a kind of 




light galleys nsed by the Libnmi, a people of Dalmatia, addicted 
to piracy. To diips of tliii kind Augustus was in a great 
measure indebted for his victory over Antony at Actium. 
Hence after that time the name of naves liburns was given to 
all light quick-sailing vessels, and few ships were buiu but of 
that construction.' 

Ships were also denominated from the country to which they 
belonged, and Uie various uses to which they were applied; as 
DAVOS Moat^TOBL^ Jrvtnentonm, vinariip, olearue / piscAToain 
vel lenmciUi, fishing-boots; snctnuTonui et exphoratorim, spy. 
boats; piBATicn vel pradatorite }* rippabobs, vel hippagines^ 


th* CMittM a( B btrlBMI 
Md <rhM ihtf.Mw wu ddm 
itajifrd, cf plirfBK buka «f 
fin Ml* (MM oblM|wi7< Ua «i« 
IwiloB or tka bIbbwbi utr la 

-- ' r-■- 


dtsrM, ilaipijr W 
iMItb »r lb* KU" 

•roll iMreagiog 


.. _J iMreagiog 

_,_Tha Mr>f«rti qI ■ 

tJinMM vottU* for biMua*. a|t> 


Ptalnar^llspAlAr would eoont 
jdrlr or cb«M DbUoM i 
bahind BM laotbor nooi to 
•tcni, ood; oook of fioo oon, 
wlUiMt bilog BBOBBBArlly itlihor 

is Ifio wBtar tbM o btraoii. 
'‘Thola rudiBr.bewib ai eort,'* 
Mfi Mr Bowoil, ‘‘■onr cob* 


loloBd moro tbon fin dutbi I 
thiiUi MB be proTod. wbotonr 
Ihi ills oflba lullty wBB.wbo* 
Ibor % blroM or IrlrtoM, u lo 
Ibo IBlleir ttf Pbliopator, wlikb 
bod forty bonko, Bina foet bolni 
lh« bl|bP 0 t (lOiMl rrooi iliBwitM 
to tka •c(dml fran wbkb Uiay 
eould pull witb efirct. Thot Ika 
BcolRiraf Pfailopoipr'B colltrvdid 
not noBBd ihia, la ovUtaimHo 
AtbefiBHii, lib. «. 0 . dT. Ilia 
fiiD|aat oor wai 5b cublti, or B7 
last t tbara oould not be teai ibaa 
Ufw fiaat from Iht wotar'a iSse 
Ui Iba lover edga of tba ear- 
pmtf ood IB Incbaa for lb* vUUb 


iBBtw, Biiiga n, 


I Cm B. Q. UImc, 
Ul. m, Ci*. M Uv. 
Hor. Efk b U 


• DIb. I. m. K. Vbc. 
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4 OMs&au. at. UL 
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for carrying horses and their riders ; tasexlablb, message- 
boats ; ‘ TKCTOaiii oRAVEsevB, transports and ships of burden ; 
annotiiuB privatmque, buiit that or the former year for prirate 

of ll. Thil Ihpy ir^re lo wide one* thli meAed of pleelag the ofrortr,oi’eren tenbenka, rieing 
wji nerv■■•ri fitr llir iIm nf (he eari wbi fouad out, mtpeiiM or one aboTO nnotber; while il 
ear, end we lohrii U all!) rmin b cenyeninnce were ihe imij ob- agrees whh the iii'Titetole 
curious fecU Mppabetes, viHit* jects to bo aUtlled by the en* dncUon rriim Tariuue writert, 
iiiK the Knot, found « Ureclan eieiile, for nolliing could be aad Iron the Impsrreet repre* 
guile/ withiMit lls guard, end DiDre eiejr ibeii adding Id the aenUtion on Trajan’s column, 
liiue he (lunlahMl the cspUin; length oftlia gelleyMcnrdiiigto that Aero were at least cnreral 
klerDdntUM liib< rap. dJ), tho nuoibrr oi lianko reqairad, amending litre of onr-porte, re* 
3«h«>Atirt ^•kei'rnf rer reer* ^bs ersn up lo OHO liundredi oould Qulrtng ours of reriono Isagthii 
ntraning evidi'iilijr Is, ‘ he bound such a Urge Teasel hurt been It mDreorn is in acoordMct 
him Id tilt lowrei beiieh, whb eaiily narigsled.’' witb the uppearaneB of the gaJ< 

his head out ol Ihe DBr.)wrt.‘ Thie thenry* loperoadee aU leys on Duiliue'a roetratri 
Thia hr could not have duns had others hi probability, mud is In column; on which, in Lite beaks 
Ike oar*|ioriB been lees. Now, ogreeaient with moot of Aopae> orthereMoU (the only part re> 
from Ihe lower bench to tbu up* esges re/brrlng to galleys and peseal^) there are no oarei 
per bench iiteidn, Hru fert U maUere of military Benue la leading me t« coaeindethat Ihaae 
siiffiripiit for UjiIi man end ner. the ancient aatborii II at onra were plaeed only In the wniet. 
The brnrliBi being placed slon* obvialee the abeurdity contained It romelRf lo add, llial jilr 
im; fiom Ihn l-iwesi up in iLr In that monstroui aappoellioa, HitVeU haejproaented llta dirre. 
tilth nr hi heat, Ihe outer edge that even forty banka Mott hare tor« of ihe Edinburgh Academy 
0( Ihe upiwr osr.porl would bo beeo plared ear orer eaotbec. wllh a model of a hualreiua, onn* 
Jour feet eia inrhee frrtai As up- Nnr would iborr be any ineon- otniored accor<ilng lo hie theory, 
per edge of the under port, Tenienea la the obliqM aaoemd* which la repr ae ented in the Ibl* 
wlinse width is eiahieen inehee, lag suriaa of due oaro in etch lowing cut, end to which are 
ao Ibvt nine lent ia all Ibat wae bank. It isetilAs also Otc gene* eahjoined Ae ]«a|in and Arcek 
required for the height of a rdl tillp, appliod tnwargalleye«A aaoiUaerthB iererilpaitauf Ika 
Itanh'a aareni. Adapting thle notveJwifWf iheapprepHniaaoM war gnlltyi 
idea, the difAcultyol liiBOubleet of wbiek would be edtorly loot la 
ia at ouce remuvod, end, wuca tho huge iiroporliouA-of u gaiky 



M iNtutto, eerufA 0 curymoi Toi DoroRu, xa rnBcrumi mi lunea gui 

3 laiara, whaepM eirpswakko et ereXei* It sloga, Mm^oyxxnra* BUItloHit, wyaeoMA* 

i rorlTitranitra. vMgMA 0 corymbl, a^kiirreA IA eniMlroai, aam* 81 IbroaUal, IpiHuai 

8 feraatlM ruBuriUB, in oaUua narii, e^deX' . , 88 juga, 

IS malua, lereis 83 thaiMiut» AoXopssM 

1 Stt. Kp. n. rUut MU. Qiv, le. 1. 3 Ba LW. iUt. 88. OtU. «.». Vula 




B prorB. rpwfoi 11 lulela, enraeT*, 

7 tnipplB, DBudA, eyw 12 fuiwroaftulun, wed 
Xtnt. eaya. lUerA 
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naib Some read atmonarue, i. e. for carrying provisions. Each 
ship had ila long>boat joined to it* 

A large Asiatic ship among the Greeks was called cebcobcb, 
it is snpposed from the island Corcyra; but Pliny ascribes the 
invention of it to the Cyprians.* 

Galleys kept by princes and great men for amusement, were 
called by various names; triremes ceraltB vel mtata, lusorite el 
cubiculatm vel thalamegi, pleesure-boats or barges; privee, i. e. 
propria et non meritoria, one’s own, not hired; sometimes of 
immense size, deceres vel decemremesJ 
Each ship had a name peculiar to itself inscribed or painted 
on its prow; thus, pbistis, sctixa, centaorus, &c., called 
pakabbmom, its sign, or imsionb,* as its tutelary god ‘ was on its 
stem; whence that part of the ship was called totriia or cautela, 
and held sacred 1^ the mariners There supplications and 
treaties were made.” 

In some ships the tutela and ngurmBr were the same.’ 

Ships of burden used to have a bssket suspended on the top 
of their mast as their sign,' hence they were called cobbitr.’ 

There was an ornament in the stem and sometimes on the 
prow, made of wood, like the tail of a fish, called afcdstbs, vel 
plur. ‘ta, from which was erected a staff or pole with a riband 
or streamer on the top." 

Tie ship of the commander of a fleet" was distinguished by a 
red flag," and by a light 

The chief parts of a ship and its appendages were, CAhiHA, 
the keel or bottom; statomina, the ribs, or pieces of timber 
which strengthened the sides; pboba, the prow or fore-part, 
and PDPPis, the stem or hind-nait; altbcs, the belly or hold of 
the ship ; bbhtd<a, the pump," or rather the bilge or bottom of 
the hold, where the wider, which leaked into the ship, remained 
till it was punved out," or the bilge-water itself, properly called 
BAUTBA. In Older to keep out the water, ships were besmeured 
with wax and pitch ; hence called cebat&" 

. On the sides " were holes " for the oars (bbmi, called also by 
the poets tonsi, the broad part or end of them, palma vel 
pabmtla), and seats " for the rowers."* 

Each oar was tied to a piece of wood," called bcai.iiob, by 
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tliong's or strings, called stroph vel struppi; hence scaltmis'' is 
put for a boat; navicula duorum scalmorum, a boat of two 
oars; actuaria, sc. navis, decern ecalmie, qualuor scalmorum 
ncvis. The place where the oars were put, when the rowers 
were done working, was called casteria.’ 

On the stern was the rudder (subernaculum vel clavus), and 
the pilot (quiemator) who directed it. 

Some ships had two rudders, one on each end, and two prowi^ 
Bo that they might be moved either way without taming, much 
used by the Uermana, and on the Fontus Euxinua, or Black Sea, 
called CAMARs,'* because in a swelling sea they were covered 
with boards like the vaulted roof of a house; * hence camaritie, 
the name of p people bordering on ^e Black Sea,' 

On the middle of the 
ship was erected the mast 
(malvs), which was rais¬ 
ed* when the ship left 
the harbour, and taken 
dotvn' when it approach* 
ed the land; the place 
where it stood was called 
MOoiuB.* The ships of 
the ancients had only one 
mast. 

On the mast were fixed 
the sail-yards (anterkai 
vel brachia), and the sails 
(vela) fastened by ropes 
If met vel ruderUet). tm- 
mittere rudentes, to loosen all the cordage; pandere vela, to 
spread the sails.* 



1 Tka DkTiBmttlojrtdbf 
Ikn incienU ui rowlftf 
■re not deiorlbad bjr 
•n; of Ihi) tnelont bh* 
tkari, U lli «7 ba r«ob< 
Dnv8 bMt, tbcrafora, to 
far InfonatUon 
to Uto inodornB, uid 
follow Ifitio Voailuo 
In kii donerlptioa of 
tho o«ri (d UBt in tfa* 
MedltorninotQ gillofi 
of hli tiiBO. Thore 
WM, in bU prabBUlItT, 
fWf lUilf uiAndoB u) 


thair onmtniBtion /htai 
thok ftrti mntll tha 

fHreoBnt llmo. It ht\ma 
almplo In Itiflt, ana 
onif idaptoil to oaa 
objeoki lu 

mont Bioit bata baan 
rapid, and whoa found 
golta ofieiant, tbera 
wai no ladBoeaaat to 
altar lUa Thua an oar 
of thirty-rix fnt loag 
A to fii baa froa) A ta 
C a apaop of alttMi 
lift trialii IbafUifij 


U la buna noon tha 
■oalmt bv Uw tooDg at 
C t U li hBraaAramBljr 
Ihltol, nioo Inobtf la 
diamatar, and aa tha 
bittd oould aat gnap 
it, thara ta a budia 
flxadupon it, DO, It 
aitandi witbia Is about 
thraa foot of tha Boal< 
mi thong, 

i PlauC Ai. lik 1. 16. 
. lelo. mix. 4. Cie. Off. 
111. 14. Or. lU 94. All. 
ctL 6. ViL tt. 43. 
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5 attoHabitor Tal artoa« 
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7 laellnabatur val |b- 
aabatur* 
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The sails were usually white, as being thongiit more lucky, 
sometimes coloured.' 

The ends of the sail-yards were called cobnua ; from which 
were suspended two ropes called pbobs, braces, by pulling which 
towards the stem, the sails were turned to the right or left. 
If the wind blew obliquely from the left, they pulled tlie rope 
on the right, and so on the contrary: hence fucere pedem, to 
trim or adjust the sails; obh'guat Ubvo pede car5asa, he turns 
the sails so as to catch Uie wind blowing from the right; so 
odliguat sinus tn ventum, currere utroque pede, to sail wiili a 
wind right astern, or blowing directly from behind ; in cun- 
tranum mvigare proiatis pedwus, by tacking; inlmdere brachia 
veil*, L e. brachiit, to stretch the sails, or to haul them out 
to the yard-arms; dare vela vetUit, to set sail; so vela facere, or 
to make way; subducere vela, to lower the sails {' minietrare 
veils, rel -a, i. e. aUendere, to manage, by drawing in and let¬ 
ting out the opposite braces; * velii remts.sc. et ; i, e. summa vi, 
nuudbuspedibusgtie, tnambas nervis, with might and main ;' so 
remigio veloque, Plant Aain. 1. 3. 5; who puts navales pedes for 
remiges et naatm, Men. iL Sb ulL 

The top-sails wen called suppaba velorum, or any appendage 
to the miun-saiL* 

Carina piqyinpind even trabs, a beam, are often put by the 
poets for the whue ship; but never vebtm, os we use sail for one 
ship or many; thus, a sail, an hundred sail. 

The rigging and tackling of a ship, its sails, sail-yards, oars, 

X &c. were called asMAMmrrA. Hence arnia is put for the 
, eoUigerje artna jabet, i. e. vela contrahere, he commands 
them to ftirl the sails, iBa for the rudder, spoliata armis, i. e. 
cdaeo,' desMiled of hw raddu'. 

Ships eg wmrJ and dmae only, had their prows armed with a 
sharp beA/ which usually had three teeth or points, whence 
these ships lyen called noemsTi^ and because the beak was 
cohered whh fanas, naAin.' 

SUpa, whegi sboat to engage, had towers erected on them, 
idMiioe stones and misaire weapons were discharged from en- 
gliMs called PBOFoaiiACin.A, hence twritm puppes, Agrippa in- 
wmed a kind ot towers wblth were tuddenly raised. Towers 
■Mdalso to be erected on ships In sieges and at other times." 
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^ome ships of war were all covered,* others uncovered,' ex¬ 
cept at the prow and stem, where those who fought stood.' 

The plonks or platforms* on which the mariners sat or passed 
from one part of the ship to another, were called roai, gang, 
ways,' and the helps to mount on board, pontm vel bcaks.* 
Some take fori for the deck (stbsa, -<e), others for the seats. It 
is at least certain they were both in the top of the ship and 
below. We also find fonts, sing.’ 

The anchor (akchoba), which moored or fastened' the ships, 
was at first of stone, sometimes of wood filled with lead, but 
afterwards of iron, It was throivn' from the prow by a cable, 
and fixed in the ground, while the ship stood (or, as we say, 
rode) at anchor," and raised" when it sailed; sometimes the 
cable " was cuk" The Veneti used iron chains instead of ropes.'* 

The plummet for sounding depths " was called bolis or cata- 
pirates, or moltbois, -idis, as Gronovins reads, Stak Sylv. iii. 
2 . 30 . 

The ropes by which a ship was tied to land wpre called bbti- 
NAcuLA, or oBf, or simply smiES. Hence ortm solvere, to set 
saiL" 

The ancients had ropes for drding a ship in a storm,'’ which 
are still used. They bad also long poles," to push it oflP rocks 
and shoals." 

Sand, or whatever was put in a ship to h4ip it steady, was 
called sABUBBA, ballast.'' 

Ships were built" of fir,* alder,* cedar, pine, and cypress," by 
the Veneti, of oak,” sometimes of ^en wood; so that a num¬ 
ber of ships were put on the stocks,* completely equipped and 
launched," in forty-five days after the timber was cut down in 
the forest; by Ctesar, at Arles, against the people of Marseilles, 
in thirty daya" 

There was a place at Rome beyond the Tiber jfhere slupe 
lay and were built, called batalia, plur. -iion, the dock." 

As the Romans quickly built fleets, they as speedily manned 
them. Freedmen and slaves were employed as mariners or 
rowers," who were also called socu havaues, and clasbicl The 
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citizeni and allies were obliged to furnish a certain number of 
these, according to their fortune, and sometimes to supply them 
with prorisions and pay for a limited time.* 

The legionary solmers at first used to fight at sea as well ns 
on land. But when the Romans came to hare regular and 
oonstant fleets, there was a separate kind of soldiers raised fur 
the marine service,' who were called ciiassuaii, or epibat.v, ; but 
this servir.e was reckoned leas honourable than that of the 
legionary soldiers, and was sometimes performed by manumitted 
slaves. The rowers also were occasionally armed." 

The allies and conquered states were in after times bound to 
furnish a certain number of ships completely equipped and 
manned; some only stores, arms, tackling, and men.' 

Augustus stationed a fleet on the Tuscan sea at IVIisenuin, 
where Agrippa made a fine harbour called roaivs julius, by 
Mining tne Lucrine lake and the laciu Avernut to the bay of 
Baite.'and another on the Hadriatic at Ravenna, and in other 
ports of the empire, also on rivers, as the Rhine and'Danube.' 

The admiral of the whole fleet waa called nvx pa^FECTcienR 
cxASsis, Ind his ship, navis rasToau,’ which in the night-time 
had, as a si^,' three lights.' 

At first the consuls and prmton used to command the fleets 
of the republic, w. some one under them; aa Lmlius under 
8cMio.“ ^ 

The commanders of each ahip was called xavarchi, or tbirr- 
ancHi, i e. prmfeeti trierit vel triremii navis, or MAOisTai 
HAViUH." The master or proprietor of a trading vessel, mavclr- 
Btrs, NAnctmAToiL vel •aains, who, when he did not go to sea 
bimoelf, but employed another to navigate his ship, was said, 
suuiatlariam, te. rom, facere.** , 

'The person who Meered the ship and directed its course waa 
called oDBmtATOB, the pilot, sometimes also maoistbb, or bec- 
TOB. He am at the helm, on the top of the stern, dressed in a 
particttler manner," and gave order* about spreading and con¬ 
tracting the tails," plying or checking the oars," &c. It was his 
part to know the signs of die weather, to be acquainted with 
ports and placet, and particularly to observo the winds and the 
start. For u the encients knew not the use of the compass, 
tiMy were directed in their voyages chiefly by the stars in the 
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ni^ht-tirae,' and in the day-time by coasts and islands which 
they knew. In the Mediterranean, to which naviMtion was 
then chiefly conflned, they tx>uld not be long out of the sight of 
land. When overtaken by a storm, the usual method was to 
drive their ships on shere,'^ and when the danger was over, to 
set them afloat again by the strength of arms and. levers. In 
the ocean they only cruised along uie coast. 

In some ships there were two pilots, who had an assistant 
called FROBBTA, i. e. cwtos et tutda prorte, who watched at the 
prow,’ 

He who had command over the rowers was called hobtator 
and FAusABius,* or pobtiscolus, which was also the name of the 
staff or mallet with which he excited or retarded them.' He 
did this also with his voice in a musical tone, that the rowers 
might keep time in their motions. Hence it is also applied to 
the commanders. Those who hauled or pulled a rope, who 
raised a weight, or the like, called helciabii, used likewise to 
animate one another with a loud cry, hence nauticus clamor, the 
cries or shouts of the mariners.' 

Before a fleet (ccAssts) set out to sea, it was solemnly re¬ 
viewed ^ like an army; prayers were made and victims sacri- 
liced. The auspices were consulted, and if any unlucky omen 
happened, as a person sneezing on the left, ml swallows alight¬ 
ing on the ships, &c. the voyage was suspended.' 

The mariners, when they set sail or reached the harbour, 
decked the stem with garlands.' 

There was great labour in launching" the ships, for as the 
ancients seldom sailed in winter, their ships during that time 
were drawn up " on land, and stood on the shore." 

They were drawn to^ea by ropes and levers," with rollers 
placed below," called palahgbs, vbI -y«, or bcctui.s, and, accord¬ 
ing to some, lapsus rotarum; but others more properly take 
this phrase for rota ladentei, wheels." 

Archimedes invented a wonderful machine for this purpose 

called HELIX." 

Ciometimes ships were conveyed for a considerable space by 
land, and for that purpose they were sometimes so made, that* 
they might be taken to pieces, a practice still in use. Augustus 
is said to have transported some ships from the open sea to the 
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AiBbracian jculf near Actium, on a kind of wall covered with 
m^w hides of oxen, in like manner over the Isthmus of Corinth, 
So Trajan, from the Euphrates to the Tigris.' 

The signal for embarking was given with the trumpet They 
embarked ‘ in a certain order, the mariners first and then the 
soldiers. They also sailed in a certain order, the light vessels 
usually foremost, then the fleet or ships of war, and after them 
the ships of burden; but this order was often changed.^ 

When they approached the place of their destination, they 
were very attentive to the objects they first saw, in the same 
manner as to omens at their departure.* 

When they reached the snore,* and landed* the troops, 
prayers and sacrifices again were made. 

If the country was hostile, and there was no proper harbpnr, 
they made a naval camp,’ and drew op their ships on land.* 
They did so, especially if they were to winter there.* But if 
they were to remain only for a short time, the fleet was stationed 
in some convenient plac^** not far flrom land.*' 

Harbours (ponrus) were most strongly fortified, especially at 
the entrance.** The two aides of which, or the piers, were 
called coBNOA, or bbacbu ; on the extremities were erected 
bulwarks and towers. There was usually also a watch-tower 
(ptuaos, plur. -s]L*' with lights to direct the course of ships in the 
night time, as al*Alexan<&iB in Egypt, at Ostia and Uavenn.-i, 
at Caprese, Brundusium, and other places.'* A chain sometimes 
was drawn across ss a barrier or boom (clauMtrum).'‘ 

Harbours were naturally formed at the mouths of rivers; 
benoe the name of ostia at the mouth of the Tiber. Ovid calls 
the seven mouths of the Nile, leptem pobtus.'* 

Harbours made by artwere calle^oTHoxBs, vel -na, -orum. 
A^oining to the harbour were docu (bavalia, -lum), where 
the ships were laid up,** careened and refitted.** 

.Fleeta about to engage were arrmiged ima manner similar to 
enniet on land. Certain ships were placed in the oeolxe,** others 
in the right wing,** and others in the left; some as a reserve.''* 
We find them sometimes disposed in the form of a wedge, a 
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forceps, and a circle, but most frequently of a semicircle'dv 
half-moon.* 

Before the battle, sacrifices and prayers were made A on 
land; the admiral sailed round the fleet in a lij^ht galley,* and 
exhorted the men. 

The soldiers and sailors made ready' for action ; they furled 
the sails and adjusted the rigging; for they nerer chose to 
fight but in calm weather.* 

A red flag was displayed from the admiral’s ship, as a signal 
to engage. The trumpets in it and all the other ships were 
sounded, and a shout raised by all the crews.* 

The combatants endeavoured to disable or sink the ships of 
the enemy, by sweeping off* the oars, or by striking them with 
their beaks, chiefly on the sidea They grappled with them by 
means of certain machines called crows (coavi), iron hands or 
hooks (rsRHE.e manus),’ drags or grappling irons (HABPAaoNBs),* 
&C. and fought os on land.* They sometimes also employed 
flre-ships, or threw firebrands, and pots full, of coals and sul¬ 
phur, with various other comb^tibles,** which were so success¬ 
fully employed by Augustus at the battle of Actium, that most 
of Antony’s fleet was thereby destroyed." 

In sieges they joined vessels together, and erected on them 
various engines, or sunk vessels to block up their haAouts.** 

The ships of the victorious fleet, when they returned home, 
had their prows decked with laurel, and resounded with trium¬ 
phant music." The prizes distributed after a victory at sea were 
much the same as on land.'* Also naval punishments, pay, 
and provisions, &c,'’ 

The trading vessels of the ancients were in general much 
inferior in size to those of the modema Cicero mentions a 
number of ships of burden, none of which was below 3000 
amphoree,'^ i. e. about fifty-six tons, which he seems to have 
thought a large ship," There were, however, some ehips of 
enormous bulk. One built by Ptolemy is said to have been 
380 cubits, i. e. 430 feet long, and another 300 feet; the ton¬ 
nage of the former .7183, and of the latter, 3197." The Aip 
• which brought from Egypt the great obelisk that stood in the 
Circus of the Vatican in the time of Caligula, besides the obelisk 
itself, had 130,000 modii of lentet, lentiles, a kind of.pulse, for 
ballast, about 1138 toua'* 
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CUSTOMS OF THE ROMANS, 


I. THE ROIHAN DRESS. 


Trb distinguUhinf; part of the Roman dress was the toqa or 
rawn, as that of the Greeks was the pallium, and of the Gauls, 
Sraccte, breeches, whence the Romans were called qkns toqata,' 
or TDOATi, and the Greeks, or in general those who w'ere not 
Romans, pauiati ; and Gallia cisalpina, when admitted unto the 
rights of citizens, was called tooata,* Hence also fahulee togattB 
et paUiat<B.* As the toga was the robe of peace, togali is often 
opposed to arrnati',* and as it was cliiefly worn in the city,’ it is 
sometimes opposed to rdbtici.’ 

The Romans were particularly careful in foreign countries 
always to appear dressed in the toga, but this was not always 
done. Some wore the Greek dress; as Scipio in Sicily, and 
the emperor Claudius at Naples.’ 

The vosA ’ was a loose,’ flowing,” 
woollen robe, which covered the 
whole body, round and close at the 
bottom,*’ but open At the top down 
to the girdle,” without sleeves; so 
that the ^ht arm was at liberty, 
and the mft supported a port 
(laeinia, a flap or lappet) of the 
toga, which was drawn up” and 
thrown back over th^ left shonlder, 
and thus fumed what was called 
tiMus, a fold or cavity upon the 
breast, in which thin^ might be 
carried, and with which tlie face 
or head might be covered.'* Hence 
Fabius, the Roman ambassador, 
when he denounced war in the 
senate of Carthage, is said to have 
poured out,” or sh^en out the lap 
of hia toga.” Dionysius says the 
form of the toga was semicirGular.” 

The toga in later tiroes hod several 

but anciently few or nnne.^^ Tficse folds, when collected 
ia « uot or centre, were called umbo, which is put for the to)^ 
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itself.' When a person did any irork, he tacked up' his toga, 
and girded it^ round him; hence accingerese operireladopue, 
or ol'tener, in the passive, accinqi, to prepare, to make ready.* 
The toga of the rii;h and noble was finer and larger ° than of 
the less wealthy. A new toga was called fexa, when old and 
thread-bore, trita,^ The Romans were at great pains to adjust ’ 
the toga, that it might sit properly,^ and not draggle.^ 

The form of the toga was different at different timea The 
Romans at first had no other dress. It was then strait'" and 
close ; it covered the arms, and came down to the feet. 

The toga was at first worn by women as well as men. But 
afterwards matrons wore a different robe, caUed stoi.a, with a 
broad bolder or fringe," called instita, Teachi|ig to the feet, 
(wheni-o inatita is put for matrona,) and also, as some say, 
when they went abroad, a loose outer robe thrown over the 
ttola like a surtout, a mantle, or cloak, called paua, or peplui.’* 
But the old scholiast on Horace makes palla here the same with 
instita, and calls it peripoditan and tunicm pallium. 8ome think 
that this fringe constituted the only distinction between the 
stela and toga. It is certain, however, that the outer robe of a 
woman was called palla." * 
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Courtaians, and women condemned for adultery, wera nirt 
permitted to wear the stola ; hence called tooxt-e, and the 
modesty of matrons is called stoUUua pudor^ 

There was a fine robe of a circular form worn by women, 
called CTCLXB, -adit,* 

None but Roman citizens were permitted to wear the toga; 
and banished persons were prohibited the use of it. Hence 
toga is put for the dignity of a Roman.’ 

The colour of the toga was white, and on festivals they 
usuaUy had one newly cleaned; hence they were said festos (sc. 
dies) A 1 .BXT 1 celebrare^ to celebrate their festival days clothed in 
white.* Candidates for office wore a toga whitened by the fuller, 
TOOA CANDIDA.’ ^ The toga in mourning was of a black or dark 
colour, TOOA FI7I.I.A vel atra ; hence those in mourning were 
called PuLLATi, or atrati.' But those were also called puUati 
who wore a great~coat ’ instead of the toga, or a mean ragged 
dress,’ as the vulgar or poor people.’ 

The mourning robe of women was called ricinivm, vel -nus, 
vel RICA,'" which covered the head and shoulders, or mavobteb, 
•IS, vel -TA. They seem to have 
had several of these above one ano¬ 
ther, that they might throw them 
into the funeral piles of theip 
husbands and friendk Tlie Twelve 
I'ables restricted the number to 
three.** 

The Romans seldom or never 
appeared at a feast in mourning, 
nor at the public spectacles, nor at 
festivals and sairinces.*' 

At entertainments the more 
Healthy Romans laid aside the 
toga, and put on a particular robe, 
called sTNTHESis, which they wore 
all the time of the icUumatia, be¬ 
cause then they were continually 
feasring.*’ Nero wore it ** in com¬ 
mon. 

Magistrates and certain priests 
wore a toga bordered with purple,*’ 
hence called toqa pbsitbxta ; as 
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the mperior magistrates,' the pohtifices, the augurs, the uKcm- 
riBi sacris facivndii, &c., and even prirate persons when they 
exhibited games.’ 

Generals when they triumphed wore on embroidered toga, 
called piCTA vel fai,mata.’ • 

Young men, till they were seventeen years of age, and young 
women, till they were married, also wore a gown bordered 
with purple, tooa fb.'etkxta, whence they were called frstbx- 
TATi.* Hence amicilia prcBtextata, i. e. a teneris amis, friend* 
ship formed in youth ; but verba pristextala is put for obiciena,^ 
and mores prielextati for impudici vel corrupti? 

Under the emperors the toga was In a great measure disused, 
unless by clients when they waited’ on their patrons,, and 

Boys likewise wore 
a hollow golden ball or 
boss (aurba bulla),’ 
which hung from the 
neck on the breast; os 
some think in the shape 
of a heart, to prompt 
them to wisdom ; ac¬ 
cording toothers round, 
with the figure of a heart engraved on it’ The sons of freed- 
men and poorer citizens used only a leathern boss." Bosses 
were also used as an ornament for belts or girdles,*’ 

Young men usually, when they had completed the seventeenth 
year of their age, laid aside *’ the toga prastexta, and put on ” 
the manly gown 1 [tosa viril^s), called fp^a fura, because it was 
purely white ; and libkha, because they were then freed from 
the restraint of masters, and allowed greater liberty.” 

The ceremony of changing the toga was performed” with 
great solemnity before the images of the lares, to whom the - 
huUa was consecrated,*’ sometimes in the Capitol, or they imm^ 
diately went thither, or to some temple, to pay dieir devotions 
to the gods.*’ 
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Hie luual time of the year for aeiuming the ioga «irt/i« was 
at the feasts of Bacchus in March.* 

Then the young man was conducted by bis father or princi¬ 
pal relation to the forum, accompanied by his friends (whose 
attendance was called^FFiciuM solennk tos.s virilis, the cere¬ 
mony of taking op the manly robe), and there recommended to 
some eminent orator, whom he should study to imitate,* whence 
he was said forum attingere vel in forum venire, when he began 
to attend to public business.* This was called dies togm virxlis, 
or dies Hrocinii, and the conducting of one to the forum, tiro¬ 
cinium ; * the young men were caQed tiromes, young or raw 
soldiers, because then, they first began to serve in the array. 
Hence tiro is put for a learner or novice; ponere tirocinium, 
to lay aside the character of a learner, and give a proof of one’s 
parts; to be past his noviciate,* 

When all the fortj^lities of this day were finished, the friends 
and dependants of the family were invited to a feast, and small 
presents distributed among them, called sfohtul.is. The em¬ 
perors on that occasion used to give a largess to the people, 
coNauRiDM, BO Called from congius, a measure of liquids.’ 

Servins appointed, that those who assumed the toga virilis 
should send a certain coin to the temple of Youth.^ 

Parents and guardians permitted young men to assume ’ the 
toga virilis, sooner or later than the age of seventeen, os they 
judged proper; under the emperors, when they had completed 
the fourteenth year.’ Before this they were considered ns part 
of the family,*’ afterwards of the state,** 

Young men of rank, after putting on the toga virilis, com¬ 
monly lived in a separate house from their parents.** It was, 
however, customary for them, as a mark of modesty, during the 
first whole yeu:, to keep*’ their right arm within the toga, and 
in their exercises in the Campus Martius never to expose them¬ 
selves quits naked, as men come to maturity sometimes did.*’ 
The ancient Romans had no other clothing but the toga; ** in 
imitation of whom, Cato used often to go dressed in this man¬ 
ner, and sometimes even to sit on the tribunal, when prietor.*’ 
Hence exigua toga Catonis, the scanty gown of Cato; hirta,'’ 
because it was strait*’ and coarse.*’ Nor did candidates' for 
offices wear any thing but the toga.” 
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The Romans afWrwa^ wora below 
the toga a white woollen^MSt called 
TintiCA, which came down a uttte below 
the knees before, and to the middle of 
the legs behind,‘ ^t first without slewea. 
Tunics with sleeves,‘ or reaching to Aa 
anclBs,^ were reckoned effeminate.'- 
But under the emperors these came to 
be used with fringes at the hands,' from 
the example of Caesar, longer or shorter 
according to fancy. Th^ who wore 
them werfraaid to be MAiitn.BATi.', 

The tunic was fastened by a girdle or 
belt' about the waist to keep it tight, 
which also served as a purse,'' in which 
they kept their moneyhence ineinctus tunicam menator, 
the merchant with his tunic girt The purse commonly hung 
from the neck, and was said ^coUasie, «men it was taken off; 
hence decollare, to deceive.' 

It was also thought effeminate to appear abroad with the 
tunic slackly or carelessly nrded: hence the saying of Sylla 
concdhiing Cassar to the Optimates, who interceded for his 
life, nr male fhscinctom fuebum cavkrent, to be upon their 
piard against that loose-girt boy. For this also Mmoenas was 
blamed."' Hence cincftM, prmcinctut, and succinctus, are put for 
industrim, expeditus vel gnaws, diligent, active, clever, because 
they used to gird the tunic when at work," and dininctut for 
iners, mollis, ignavus ; thus, discinetus nepos, a dissolute spend* 
thrift discirKti A/ri, effeminate, or simply ungirt, for the Afrir 
cans did not use a girdle." 

The Romans do not seem to have used the girdle at home or 
in private; hence discincti Itidere, i. e. domi, with their tunica 
ungirt ; discinctague in otia natus, formed for soft repose," for 
they never wore the toga at home, but an undress." Hence the 
toga and other things which they wore only abroad were called 
FORENBIA, or VBSTITVS FORENBIS, and VESTIMBNTA FORENSIA." 

The tunic was worn by women as well as men; but that of 
the former always came down to their feet, and covered their 
arms. They abo used girdles both before and after marriage," 

The Romans do not seem to have used a belt above the toga. 
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But ttai« point is strongly contested. Young men, when they 
assumed tne toga virilis, and women, when they were married, 
received from their parents a tunic wrought in a particular 
manner, called tunica becta, or hesilla.* 

The senators had a broad stripe of purple (or rather two 
stripes, fascxm vel plagulm) sewea on the breast of their tunic, 
called latub clavus,‘ which is sometimes put for the tunic itself, 
or the dignity of a senator; the equites a narrow stripe,^ ansub- 
Tus CLAvuB,^ called also pauper clavus.* 

Augustus granted to the sons of senators the ri^ht of wearing 
the iMw clainis after they assumed the toga virilis, and made 
them tribunes and prtefects in the army; hence called thibuni 
ET PBfPECTi I.ATICI.AVII. The tribunes chosen from the eq^uites 
were called ansusticlavii. They seem to have assumed the 
toga virilis and latus clavus on the same day.’ 

Oenerals, in a triumph, wore, with the toga picta an em¬ 
broidered tunic (tunica paumataI called also tunica Jovit, 
because the image of that god in the Capitol was clothed with 
it. Tunics of this kind used to be sent, by the senate, to 
foreign kings as a present.’ 

The poor people, who could not purchase a toga, wore 
nothing W a tunic; hence tailed tuhicatus pdpellub, ot'tuni- 
cati. Foreigners at Home seem also to have used the same 
dress (hence homo twacatua is put for a Carthaginian), and 
elaves, like gladiators.* In the country, persons of fortune and 
rank used only the tunic. In winter they wore more than one 
tunic. Augustus used four.’ 

Under the tunic, the Bomans wore another woollen covering 
next the skin, like our shirt, called indubium, or bubucuia,’ and 
by later writers, interula dnd eamisia. Linen clothes *1 were not 
used by the ancient Romans, and are seldom mentioned in the 
classics. The use of linen was introduced, under the emperors, 
from Egypt; whence sindon vel vestes Bymnm, fine linen. 
Girls wore a linen vest, or shift, called bufparum vel 
Tbe Romans, in later ages, wore above the toga a kind of 
great-Gopt, called lacbbna, open before, and fastened with 
clasps, or buckles (nButs, which were much used to fasten all 
the different parts of dress, except the toga), especially at the 
^ctacles,’’ to screen them from the weather, with a covering 
for the head and ehoulders,*’ called cucullus. They used to lay 
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aside the lacema when the emperor entered. It wee at first 
used only in the army,* but afterwards also in the citv. 

During the civil wars, when the toga began to oe diensed, 
the lacerna came to be worn in place of it to euch a degree, 
that Augustus one day seeing, from bis tribunal, a number of 
citizens in the assembly dressed in the lacema,‘ which was 
commonly of a dark colour, repeated with indignation firom 
Virgil, 

RomoriDS rerum dominiH gentemiiue togatam I Mn. 1. 888. 

The subject world shall Rome’s dominion own, 

And, prostrate, shall adore the nation of the gown I Dryden. 

and gave orders to the sediles not to allow any one to appear in 
the forum or circus in that dress.* It tvas only used Dy the 
men, and at first was thought unbecoming in the city. It was 
sometimes of various colours and texture. 

Similar to the lacerna was the l£na,* a Grecian robe or man¬ 
tle thrown over the pallium,^ 

The Romans had another kind of great-coat or surtout, 
resembling the lacerna, but shorter and straiter, colled 
PKNUhA, which was worn above the tunic,’ having likewise a 
liood,* used chiefly on journeys and in the araiy, also in the 
city," sometimes covered with a rough pile, or hair, for tbe 
sake of warmth, called oaosapa, ring, et plur. vel -e, or gmua^ 
pina ptBnula, of various colours, and common to men and 
women, sometimes made of ikiiu, scoaTBA.** 

The military robe of the Romans was caUed basum, an open 
woollen garment, which was drawn over the other clothes, and 
fastened before with clasps; in dangerous conjunctures worn 
also in the city, by all except those of consular dignity, as in 
the Italic war for two years. £>utento sago impositum ta 
sublime jactare, to toss in a blanket.** 

The Romans wore neither stockings nor breeches, but used 
sometimes to wrap their legs and thighs with pieces of cloth 
(FASCI.E, vel -iolm, fillets, bands, or rcdlers), named, from the 
parts which they covered, tibialia and rBMiNAMA or femoralia,^* 
similar to what are mentioned, Exod. xxviii, 48, Levit vi, 10, 
xvi. 4, Ezek. xliv. IS; used first, probably, by persona in bad 
health, afterwards by the delicate and effeminate^ who likewise 
had muffiers to keep the throat and neck warm, caUed vocalia 
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vel fveak, ■ing.,' used diiefly by orators. Some used a hand¬ 
kerchief (svsabium) for that purpose.^ 

Women used ornaments round their legs,^ called pbuibceliobs.' 
The Romans had rarioas coverings for the feet,‘ but chiefly 
of two kinds. The one (cai.ceus, iiro&rifia, a shoe), covered the 
whole foot, somewhat like our shoes, and was tied above with a 
latchet or lace, a point or string.” The other (solea, vatsSaTiios, 
a slipper or sandal) ’ covered only the sole of the foot, and was 



Sotos. 

fastened on with leaUiern thongs or strings,” hence called vin- 
CVLA. Uf the latter kind there were various sorts: cbbpidsi, 
vel -Dunn, qallics, &r. ; and those who wore them were said to 
be discaXceati (sssewoSsrot) pedibus intectia, unshod, with feet 
uncovered.” 

The Greeks wore a kind of shoes called phscabia.”” 

The cidcei were always worn with the toga when a person 
went abroad; wheoM be put them off,'” and put on slippers, 
when he went on a journey. Coligala permitted those who 
chose, to wear slippers in the theatre, as he himself did in 
public." 

Slippers {aoUm) were used at feasts, but they put them off 
when about to eat" It was esteemed effeminate tor a man to 
appear in public in slippers." Slippers were worn by women 
in public.” 

The shoes of senators were of a black colour, and came up to 
the middle of their le^ They had a golden or silver crescent 
{btna vel lunula, i. e. Rtera C.) on the top of the foot; hence the 
oboe is called lunata pellia, and the foot lunata planta. This 
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BeeitiB to have been peculiar to patrician senators ; hence it is 
called FATBicu litna.' 

The shoes of women were generally white,’ sometimes red, 
scarlet, or purple,’ yellow,’ 8(c., adorned with embroidery and 
pearls, particularly the upper leathers or upper parts.' 

Mens shoes were generally black; some wore them scarlet 
or red, ns Julius Cssar, and especially under the emperors, 
adorned with gold, silver, and precious stones.' They were 
sometimes turned up ii^the point, in the form of the letter f, 
called cakei repmdi.^ 

The senators are said to have used four latchets to tie their 
shoes, and plebeians only one.’ 

The people of ancient Latium wore shoes of univrought 
leather,' called pebones, as did also the Marsi, Hernici, and 
'V’estini, who were likewise clothed in skins,' &c. It was long 
before they learned the use of tanned leather (AnoTf)," which 
was made of various colours." 

The poor people sometimes wore wooden shoes," which used 
to be put on persons condemned for parricide." 

Similar to these, were a kind of shoes worn by country 
people, called 8 cniiF 0 NB.ei" with which they sometimes struck 
one another in the face," as courtesans used to treat their lovers." 
Thus Omphale used Hercules. 

The shoes of the soldiers were called caliqs, sometimes shod 
with nails;" of the comedians, socci, slippers, often put for 
soleo! ! of the tragedians, cothcrnl" ’ 

The Romans sometimes used socks, or coverings for the feet, 
made of wool or goats’ hair, called tmoNBs." 

The Romans, also, had iron shoes " for mules and horses, not 
fixed to the hoof with naib, as among us, but fitted to the foot, 
BO that they might be occasionally put on and off;" sometimes 
of silver or gold." 

Some thii^ that the ancients did not use gloves;" but they 
ore mentioned both by Greek and Roman writers,’" with fin¬ 
gers," and without them ; what we call mittens. 

The ancient Homans went with their heads bare," as we see 
from ancient coins and statues, except at sacred rites, games, 
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festivals, on journeys, and in war. Henoe, of all the honours 
decreed to Caesar by the senate, he is said to hare been chiefly 
pleased with that of always wearing- a laurel crown, because it 
covered his baldness, which was reckoned a deformity among 
the Romans, as'well as among the Jewa.^ 

They used, however, in the city, as a screen from the heat or 
wind, to throw over their head the lappet of their gnwn;‘ which 
they took off when they met any one to whom they were bound 
to snow respect, os the consuls, , 

The Romans veiled their heads at all sacred rites, but those' 
of Saturn; in cases of sudden and extreme danger; in grief or 
dMpair, as when one was about to throw himself into a river, or 
the like,* Thus Cmsar, when assassinated in the senate-house; 
Pompey, when slain in Egypt; Crassus, when defeated by the 
Farthians; Appius, when he fled from the forum; and when 
criminals were executed.* 

At games and festivals the Romans wore a woollen cap or 
bonnet, (filrus, vel -vm,) * which was also worn by slaves, hence 
called FiLKSTi, when mode free or sold,’ whence pOeui is put for 
liberty, likewise by the old and sickly.* 

The Romans on journeys lised a round cap, like a helmet, 
(oALKaus, vel -vm,) or a broad>brimmed hat (fbtabus). Hence 
pstosafitf, prepaTM for a journey. Caligula permitted the use 
of a hat similar to this in the theatre, os a screen from the 
heat* 

The women usbd to dress their hair in the form of a helmet, 
or galenu, mixing false hair with it So likewise warriors, 
who sometimes auo used a cap of unwrought leather- (cuoo 
vel -on).** 

The head-dress of women, as well as their other attire, was 
different at different periods. At first it was very simple. They 
seldom went abroad; and, when they did, they almost always 
had their faces veiled. But when riches and luxury increased, 
drett became with many the chief object of attention; hence a 
woman’s toilette and ornaments were called hcndcs mi;i.iebbis, 
her world.“ 

They anointed their hair with the richest perfumes,’* and 
sometimes painted it;’* made it appear a bright yellow, with a 
certain composition or wash, a Hxiviutn or ley,’* but never used 
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ponuer, whiuh is a very late invention; first introduced in 
IVance about the year 1693. 

The Boman nomen friieled or curled their hair with hot 
irons,^ and sometimes raised it to a great height by rows and 
stories of curls.^ Hence altom caiiendbuMj^ roe limy pile of 
false hair; suggestvt, vel -tim c(m«, as a building; coma in 
gradtu formata, into stories;*^xus ctncimorum vel annulorum, 
the turning of the locks or curls; Jimbrim vel cirri, the extre¬ 
mities or ends of the curls,* The locks seem to have been fixed 
by hair-pins,* 

The slaves who assisted in frizzling and adjusting the hair ' 
were called ciniflones or cinbeabu,* who were in danger of 
punishment if a single lock was improperly placed," the whip " 
was presently applied, or the minor *' (erBCutiim), made of 
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poliihed brass or steel, of tin or silver, was aimed at the bead 
of the offender, A number of females attended, who did no¬ 
thing but give directions.* Every woman of fashion had at 
least one female hair-dresser.^ 

The hair was adorned with gold, and pearls, and precious 
stones," sometimes with crowns or garlands, and chaplets of 
dowers,* bound with fillets or ribands of various colours.* 

The head-dress and ribands of matrons were diffss'ent from 
those of virgins." Ribands (vitt£) seem to have been peculiar 
to modest womenand, joined with the stola, were the badge 
of matrons." 

Immodest womhn used to cover their heads with mitres, 
(x(Tii.« vel mitelia).^ 

Mitres were likewise worn by men, although esteemed effe¬ 
minate ; *" and what was still more so, coverings lor the cheeks, 
tied with bands** under the chin.*" 

An embroidered net or caul*" was used for enclosing the hair 
behind, called vesica from its thinness,** 

Women used various cosmetics,'" and washes or wash-balls,’" to 
improve their colour." They covered their face with a thick 
paste,*" which they wore at home.*" 

Fopptea, the wife of Nero, invented a sort of pomatum or 
ointment to preserve her beau^, called from her name pop- 
P.BANUM, made of asses’ milk, in which she used also to bathe. 
Five hundred asses are said to have been daily milked for this 
purpose; and when she was banished from Rome, fifty asses 
attended her."" Some men Imitated the women .in daubing 
their faces; Otbo it reported fo have done the same."^ Pumice- 
stones were used to smooth the skin."" 

Faint (rvctrs) was used by the Roman women as early as the 
days of Fkntut; ceruse or white lead (cerusta), or chalk (crela), 
to whiten the skin, and vermilion (minium purpurissum vel 
rudrica) to make it red. (Hence, fucatm, cerussatm, ere- 
iata, et minioaatm, painted,) in which also the men imitated 
them."" 

The women used a certain plaster which took off the small 
hain from their cheek; or they pulled them out by the root"* 
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with instruments calied volsklds, tweezers, 
wliich the men likewise did.‘ The ednes of 
the eye-lids and eye-brows they pointed with 
a black powder or soot^ 

When they wanted to conceal any deformity 
on the face, they used a patch (splenium vel em- 
plaMrum), sometimes like a crescentalso for 
mere ornament. Hence spleniattu, patched.* 
Uegulus, a famous lawyer under Domitian, used 
to anoint* his ri^ht or left eye, and wear a 
white patch over the right side or the left of 
his forehead, as he was to plead either for the 
plaintiff or defendant." 
roi»eff<t The Romans took great care of their teeth 

by wnsliing and rubbing them. When thev lost them, they pro¬ 
cured artibcial teeth of ivory. If loose, they bound them with 
gold,* It is said iEsculapius first invented the pulling out of 
teeth.® 

The Roman ladies used 
ear-rinp (inaures) ° of 
pearls,“ three or four to 
each ear, sometimes of 
immense value; “ (hence, 
uxortm loci^ietii domUt 
mrihu centum gerit), 
and of predous stones;*" 
also necklaces or orna¬ 
ments for the neck (mo¬ 
nilia), made of gold and 
set with gec^ which the 
men also uwd. But the 
ornament of the men was 
usually a twisted chain 
or a circular plate of gold,’* 
ako a chain compos of 
rings,** used both by men 
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and women,' OrnnmenU for tbe arms were called armilljj, 
There was a female ornament called sbbmentvm, worn only 
by matrons, which some suppose to have been a kind of neck¬ 
lace ; ‘ but others, more properly, an embroidered riband,' or 
a purple fringe * sewed to the clothes,* Hence vestii segmen- 
tattt, an embroidered robe, or having a purple fringe,' 

The Roman women used a broad riband round the breast 
called sTBOpnnJH, which served instead of a boddioe or stays. 
They had a clasp, buckle, or bracelet on the left shoulder, 
called SFiMTHKH or ipiiaer.' 

The ordinary colour of clothes in the time of the republic 
woi white) but afterwards the' women used a great variety of 
colours, according to the mode, or their particular taste,' 

Silk' was unknown to the Romans till towards the end of 
che republic. It is frequently mentioned by writers after that 
time. The use of it was forbidden to men."' 

Heliogabalus is said to have been the first who wore a robe 
of pure silk,'’ before that time it used to be mixed with some 
other stuff." The silk, which had been closely woven in India, 
was unravelled, and wrought anew in a looser texture, inter¬ 
mixed with linen or woollen yam," so thin that the body shone 
through it; “ first fabricated in the island Cos. Hence vesh» 
Coa for lerice vel bombj/dirUB, •tenues vel pellucidee ; venfus 
textilis, V. nebula. The emperor Aurelian is said to have re¬ 
fused his wife B garment ef pure silk, on account of its exorbi¬ 
tant price," 

Some writers distinguish between vestis bombpcina and serica, 
The former they make to be produced by the silk-worm 
(^bon^S/g), the latter from a tree in the country of the Seres 
(ting. Ser,) in India. But most writers confound them. It 
seems douDtflil, however, if sericum was quite the same with 
what we now call silk," 

Silk-wOTms (bombycee) are said to have been first introduced 
at Constantinople by two monks in the time of Justinian, A, D. 
551." The Romans were long ignorant of the manner in which 
silk was made. 

Clothes were distinguished not only from their different 
texture and colour, but also from the places where they were 
'tuanufactnied; tim, vestis atirea, mtrata, picta, embroidered 
with gold; purpurea, concAyifafo," astro vel murice tiwsta, 
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punlcea, Tyria vel Sarrana, Sidonia, Assyria. Phoenicia; 
Sparlana, Melibxa; Getula, Poena vel Pmica, &c. Purpls; 
dyed ivith the juice of a kind of shell-dsh, called fiirpora or 
MVBBx; found chiefly at 'i'yre in Asia; in Meninx, -ngis, an 
island near the liyrtis Minor, and on the Getulian shore of the 
Atlantic ocean, in Africa; in Laconica in Europe. The most 
valued purple resembled the colour of clotted blood, of a black¬ 
ish shining appearance; whence blood is called by Homer, pur¬ 
pureas.^ tJncler Augustus the violet colour’ came to be in re¬ 
quest; then the red’ and the Tyrian twice dyed;* vestU 
coccinea vel cocco tincta, scarlet^ also put for purple; Melitensis, 
e gossypio vel xylo, cotton ; coa, i. e. serica vel bombycina et 
vurpura, line silk and purple made in the island Cos or Coos j' 
Phrygiana, vel -ionica, i. e. acu cuntexia et aureis ftlis decorata, 
needle-work or embroidery; others read here phryxiana, and 
make it a coarse shaggy cloth; freeze, opposed to riwa, smoothed, 
without hairs; virgata, striped ; scutulata, spotted or figured," 
like a cobweb,^ which Pliny calls rete scutulatum, gaUtana Vbl 
■ina, green or grass-coloured," worn chiefly by women; hence 
galbanatus, a man so dressed, and galbani mares, effeminate; 
amethystina, of a violet or wine-colour; prohibited by Nero, os 
the use of the vestis conchytiata, a particular kind of purple, 
was bv Caesar, except to certain persons and ages, and on cer¬ 
tain days;’ crocuta, a garment of a saffron-colour;*" sindon, 
fine linen from Egypt and Tyre ; ** bMtw atra vel puffa, black 
or iron-grey, used in mourning, &u. In private and public 
mourning the Romans laid aside their ornaments, their gold and 
purple.** 

No ornament was more generally worn among the Romans 
than rings (annuli). This custom seems to have been borrowed 
ii'om the Sabines. The senators and equitte wore golden rings, 
also the legionary tribunes. Anciently none but the senators 
and equites were allowed to wear gold rings.** 

The plebeians wore iron rings, unless when presented wkh a' 
golden one for their bravery in war, or for any-other desert,** 
Under the emperors the right of wearing a golden ring vna 
more liberally conferred, and often for frivolous reasons. At 
last it was granted, by Justinian, to all citizens,*' Some were .so 
iinical with respect to this piece of dress, as to have lighter rings 
for summer, and heavier for winter, l\anca called seineslres.*' 
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BDcienl: Romans usually wore but one rine, on the left 
baiid, on the 6nger next the least, hence calleu diqitvs ak- 
NULABM ; but, in later times, some wore several rings, some one 
on eadh finger, or more,' which was always esteemed a mark of 
effeminacy. 

Rings were laid aside at night, and when they bathed, also 
by suppliants, and in mimming,'^ 

The case' where rings were kept, was called dacttlothbca.' 

Rings were set with precious stones' of various kindsj os 
jasper^ sardonyx, adamant, &u,, on which were engraved the 
imagM of some of their ancestors or friends, of a prince or a 
great man, or the representation of some signal event, or the 
Uke.’ Thus on Pompey’s ring were engraved three trophies, 
j emblems of his three triumphs over the three parts of the 
world, Europe, Asia, and Africa { on CEesar's ring, an armed 
Venus; on that of Augustus, first a sphynx, afterwards the 
image of Alexander the Great, and at last his own, which the 
siftceeding emperors continued to use.' 

Nonius, a senator, is said to have been proscribed by Antony 
for tile sake of a gem in his nng, worth 30,000 sesterces.' 

Rings were used chiefly for sealing letters and papers," also 
cellars, chests, casks, &c.'' They were affixed to certain signs 
or symbols," used for tokens, like what we call tallies, or tally- 
sticks, and given in contracts instead of a bill or bond, or for 
any sign," Rings used alsb to be given by those who agreed to 
club for an entertainment," to the person commissioned to be¬ 
speak it," from symbola, a shot or reckoning hence tymbolam 
dart, to pay his reckoning. Asymholus ai caenam venire, to 
come to sapper without paying. The Ramans anciently called 
a ring CNauLvs, from vtigtdt, a nail; os the Greeks iaxrvlira; 
from SmtvXo;, a finger; afterwards both called it tymbolm vel 
-am." 

When a person at the point of death delivered his ring to 
any one, it was esteemed a mark of particular affection." 

kings ,were uiuaHy pidled off from the fingers of persons 
dying; but they seem.to have been sometimes put on again be- 
the dead bi^y was bunt." 

Rings were worn by women as well as men, both before and 
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after marriage. It seems any free woman mif^lit wear a goMen 
one; and Isidorus says, all free men, contrary to other authors, 
A ring used to be given by a man to the woman he was about 
to marry, as a pledge of their intended union (ANNottrs moiiu* 
bos) ; * a plain iron one,' according to Pliny; but others 
make it of gold. Those who triumphed also wore an iron ring.’ 

The ancient Romans, like other rude nations, saiTered their 
beards to grow (hence called bnrbati; but barbaltis is also pot 
for a full-grown men), * till about the year of the city 464, one 
P. Ticinius Mssnas, or M«na, brought barbers from Sicily, and 
iirst introduced the custom of shaving at Rome, which continued 
to the time of Hadrian, who, to cover some excrescences on his 
chin, revived the custom of letting the heard grow,' but that of 
shaving was soon after resumed. 

The Romans u>uaily wore their hair short, and dressed it * 
with great core, especially ki later ages, when attention to this 
part of dress was carried to the greatest excess. Ointments and 
perfumes were used even in the army.’ th 

When young men first began to shave,' they were said ponet e 
barbam. The day on which.they did this was held os a festival, 
and presents were sent to them by their friends.' 

The beard was shaven for the first time, sooner or later, at 
pleasure; sometimes when the toga virilis was assumed, but 
usually about the age of twenty-one. Augustus did not shave 
till twenty-five." Hence young men with a long down'' were 
called juvenes barhatuli, or beae barbati,'* 

The first growth of the beard " was consecrated to some god; “ 
thus Nero consecrated his in a golden box," set with pearls, to 
Jupiter Capitollnus. At the same time, the hair of the head 
was cut and consecrated also, usually to Apollo, sometimes to 
Bacchus. Till then they wore it uncut, either loose," or bound 
behind in a knot," Hence they were called cafujiATI." 

Both men and women among the Greeks and Romans used 
to let their hair grow" in honour of some divinity, not only in' 
youth, but afterwards, as the Nazarites among the Jews." So 
Paul, Acts xviii. 18. 

The Britans, in the time of Csesar, shaved the rest of their 
body, all except the head .and upper bp. 
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lu g;rief and mourning the Romans allowed their hair and 
beard to grow,' or let it flow dishevelled,' tore it,' or covered 
it with dust and ashes. The Greeks, on the contrary, in grief 
cut their hair and shaved their beard, as likewise did some 
barbarous nations.' It was reckoned ignominious among the 
Jews to shave a person’s beard.' Among the Catti, a nation of 
Germany, a young man was not allowed to shave, or cut his 
hair, till he had slain an enemy. So Civilis, in consequence of 
a vow.' 

Those who professed philosophy also used to let their beard 
grow, to give them an air of gravity. Hence da/ balus magister 
for Socrates; but liber barbatm-, i. e. villoms, rough ; harbalus 
vivit, without shaving.' 

Augustus used sometimes to clip' his beard, and sometimes to 
share it." Some used to pull the hairs from the root," with an 
instrument called volsecu, nippers or small pincers, not only 
of the face, but the legs, &r.," or to burn them out irith the 
ftee of nut-shells," or of walnut-shells," ns the tyrant Dionysius 
did; or with a certain ointment, called fsilothrum vel dhofax," 
or with hot pitch or rosin, which Juvenal calls cah'dt Jdscia vied, 
a bandage of warm glue; for this purpose certain women were 
employed, called ostbicuiis." This pulling off the hairs, how¬ 
ever, was always reckoned a mark of great effeminacy," except 
from the arm-pits," as likewise to use a mirror when snaving." 

Tlie Homans, under th« emperors, began to use a kind of 
peruke or periwig, to cover or supply the want of hair, called 

CAFILLAMEHTUM, or OALERCS, OF OALKRiCULCK." The folsB hair"’ 

seems to hare been fixed on a skin. This contrivance does not 
appear to have been known in the time of Julius Caesar, at least 
nut to hare been used by men ; for it was used by women." 

In great families there were slaves for dressing the hair and 
forsluving (tOHsOBRsy and for cutting the nails; sometimes 
female slaves did this (^tonstrices.) " 

There were, for poorer people, public barbers’ shops nr 
shades (tonbtrihs), much frequented, where females also used 
to ofliciafk." 
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Slaves were dressed nearly in the same manner with the poor 
people/ in clothes of a darkish colour/ and slippers; ^ hence 
veitig gervilis, gervilig habitug} 

Slaves in white are mentioned with disapprobation. They 
wore either a straight tunic, called Kxonis or diphtheha/ or a 
coarse frock.’ 

It was once proposed in the senate, that slaves should be 
distinguished from citizens by their dress ; but it appeared dan¬ 
gerous to discover their number.’ 

Slaves wore their beard and hair long. When manumitted 
they shaved their head and put on a cap.’ 

In like manner, those who had escaped from shipwreck 
shaved their head. In calm weather mariners neither cut their 
hair nor nails. So those accused of a capital crime, when 
acquitted, cut their hair and shaved, and went to the Capitol to 
return thanks to Jupiter.’ 

The ancients regarded so much the cutting of the hair, that 
they believed no one died, till Proserpina, either in person, gr 
by the ministration of Atropos, cut off a hair from the head, 
which was considered as a kind of first-fruits of consecration to 
Pluto.*" 


II. ROMAN ENTERTAINMENTS, EXERCISES, BATHS, AND 
PRIVATE GAMES. 

The principal meal of the Romans was what they called ccEna, 
supper; supposed by some to have been anciently their only 
one.'* The usual time for the caena was the ninth hour, or three 
o’clock, afternoon, in summer, and the tenth hour in winter. It 
was esteemed luxurious to sup more early.*’ 

An entertainment begun before the usual time, and prolonged 
till late at night, was called coNVivnns intbmpestitum ; if pro¬ 
longed till near morning, c(ena anvelucana.*’ tSuch as feasted 
in this manner, were said epulari vel viverg de die, and ui mEis 
vivere when they had no thought of futurity/* a thing which 
was subject to the animadversion of the censors. 

About mid-day the Romans took another meal, called pram- 
DivM, dinner, which anciently used to-be called cuoia,*’ becMise 
taken in company, and food taken in the evening,** vesferwa. 
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But when the Romans, upon the incrense of riches, be^an to 
devote longer time to the coena or common meal, that it might 
not interfere with business, it was deferred till the evening ; and 
Iciod taken at mid-day was called pbakoiuh. 

At the hour of dinner the people used to be dismissed from 
the spectacles, which custom nrst began A, U. 3!)3,‘ 

They took only a little light fooa‘ for dinner, without any 
formal preparation, but not always so.° 

Sometimes the emperors gave public dinners to the whole 
Roman people.* 

A dinner was called prandicm caninum * vel aistemium, at 
which no wine was drunk.* 

In the army, food taken at any time was called fbandidm, 
and the army after it, pbanbus faratcs.* 

. Besides the prandium and ccenn, it became customary to 
take in the morning a breakfast (jentaculum), and something 
delicious after supper to eat with their drink, called comissatio. 
'Ijhey used sometimes to sup in one place, and take this after¬ 
repast in another.* 

As the entertainment after supper was often continued till 
late at night,* hence oomibsabi, to feast luxuriously, to revel, to 
riot.** Comissatio, a feast of that kind, revelling or rioting 
after supper j** comissator, a person who indulged in such 
feasting, a companion or associate in feasting and revelling. 
Hence Cicero calls the favourers of the conspiracy of Catiline, 
after it was suppressed, comibsatobes conjubationis.'* 

Some took food betwixt dinner and supper, called mEBEmiA,** 
or AMTECiENA, vel •tum,'* 

The andent Romans lived on the simplest fare, chiefly on 
pottage,** or bread and pm-herbs; hence every thing eaten with 
brea^ or besides brea^ was afterwards named folmentuh, or 
PVLMBiiTAiiiUM,'**' called in Scotland kitchen}'' Uncta pulmentaria, 
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i. 8, lauta et delicata fercitla, nice delicate dishes. Their chief 
magistrates and most illustriims generals, when out of office, 
cultivated the ground with their own hands, sat down at tiie 
sane board, and partook of the same food with their servants; 
as Cato the censor. They sometimes even dressed their dinner 
themselves, as Curius, or had it brought them to the field by 
their wives.' 

But when riches were introduced by the extension of con> 
quest, the manners of the people were changed, luxury seized 
all ranks.’ The pleasures of the table became the chief object 
of attention. Every thing was ransacked to Ratify the appetite.’ 

The Romans at first sat at meals,* as did also the Creeks. 
Homer’s heroes sat on different seats ‘ around the wall, with a 
small table before each, on which the meat and drink were set. 
So the Hermans and Spaniards.’ 

The custom of reclining’ on couches (lecti vel tobi) was 
introduced from the nations of the East, and at first was adopted 
only by the men, but afterwards allowed also to the women. It 
was used in Africa in the time of Scipio Africanus the elder.’ 

The images of the gods used to be placed in this posture in a 

kctistemium ; that of 
Jupiter reclining on a 
couch, and those of 
Juno and Minerva 
erect on seats,’ 

Bop, and young 
men below seventeen, 
sat at the foot of the 
couch of their parents 
or friends,” at a more 
frugal table;" louie- 
times also giijs, and 
persons of low rank,” 
The custom of te>' 
dining” tookjMaoe 
only at supper. There 
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wu no formality nt other meals. Persons took them alone or 
in company, either standing' or sitting'.' 

The plaue where they supped was anciently called coofACULUN, 
in the higher part of the house, whence the whole upper part, 
or highest story, of a house was called by that name, afterwards 
cooiATio, or TBiciiiNiuM,^ becausB three couches (rjc/; kTi/uxi, 



tret lecti, tricUnares vel ditcuiitorii) were spread® around 
the table, on which the guests might rewne.* 

On each couch there were commonly three. They lay with 
the upper part of the body reclined on the left arm, the he^ a 
little raised, the back supported by cushions,® and the limbs 
stretched out at full length, or a little bent; the feet of the first 
behind the badk of the second, and his feet behind the back of 
the third, with a milow between each. The head of the second 
was apposite to we breast of the first, so that, if he wanted to 
speak to him, eipecially if the thing was to be secret, he was 
(mliged to kan upon his bosom,® thus, John xiii. 23. In con- 
rarsation. those who spoke raised themselves almost upright, 
snpportou by cushions. When they ate, they raised themselves 
on their elbow,’ and made use of the right hand, sometimes of 
both hands j for we do not read of their using Cither knives or 
forks.’ 

He who reclined af the top ’ was called summcs vel primus, 
the highest; at the fool; incs vel ultimus, the lowest; between 
them, MSDics, which was esteemed the most honourable place.'® 

If a consul was preMnt at a feast, bis place was the lowest on 
the middle couch, which was hence called logos cdnsulabis, 
because there he could most conveniently receive any messages 
that were sent to him." The master of the feast reclined at the 
top of the lowest couch, next to. the consul 

Sometimes in one couch thwe were only two, sometimes four. 
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It was reckoneil sordid to have more.* Sometimes there were 
only two couches in a room; hence called bicliniom.® 

The number of couches depended on that of the guests, which 
Varro said ought not to be nelow the number of the Graces, 
nor above that of the Muses. So, in the time of Plautus, the 
number of those who reclined on couches did not exceed nine. 
The persons whom those who were invited had liberty to bring 
with them, were called uMemE, uninvited guests.® 

The bedsteads (spond®) and feet (ftocba vel pedei) were 
made of wood, sometimes of silver or gold,* or adorned with 
plates ‘ of silver. On the couch was laid a mattress or_ quilt 
(cuLciTA vel matta), stuffed with feathers or wool,® anciently 
with hay or chaff’ All kinds of stuffing ® were called tomen- 

TUM.® 

A couch with coarse stuffing,’® a pallet, was called iomenium 
ciRCENSB, because such were used in the circus; opposed to to- 
mentum IiINOonicuh, v. lsdoonicdm.” 

At first couches seem to have been covered with herbs or 
leaves,*® hence lectus, a couch,’® vel torus,’* or with straw.’® 
The cloth or ticking which covered the mattress or couch, the 
bed-covering,’® was caUed tobai, by later witers, torale linteum, 
or SEOEBTBE, V. -trum, -trivm, or lodix, which is also put for a 
sheet or blanket. Ididicula, a small blanket or flannel coverlet 

for the body.” . . u u 

On solemn occasions, the couches were covered with superb 
cloth, with purple and embroidery (stbaooiiA vkstjs^’* Textile 
atragulum, an embroidered coverlet, with a beautiful mattress 
below (puhherrimo atrato), but some read hero puUsherrime ; as, 
lectus stratus conchyliato peristroniatt., bespread with a purple 
covering, also ATTAtiCA peripetasmata, much the same with what 
Virgil calls superba aulaa, fine tapestry,’® said to have been first 
invented at the court™ of Attalui king of PerMmus. Babylo- 
nica perhtromata cansutaque tapetia, wrought with needlef 
work.®’ 

Hangings (oatea^ used likewise to be suspended from the top 
of the room to receive the dust.®® 

Under the emperors, instead of three couches was introduced 
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the nse of one of a seminircular form, thus, C; called biqma. 
from the Greek letter of that name, which usually contained 
seven, sometimes eight, called also stibaoium.‘ But in later 
ages the custom was introduced, which still prevails in the East, 
of sitting or reclining on the floor at meat, and, at other times, 
on cushions, accubita, covered with cloths, accubitalia.‘ 

The tables (mensa:) of the Komans were anciently square, 
and called cabill.s; on three sides of which were placed three 
couches; the fourth side was left empty for the slaves to bring 
in and out the dishes. When the semicircular couch, or the 
eiffma, came to be used, tables were made round.’ 

The tables of the great were usually made of citron or maple 
wood, and adorned with ivory.* 

The tables were sometimes brbujrht in and out with the dishes 
on them : hence mensam affonbbv aufehbb, but some here 
take memtE for the dishes. Sometimes the dishes were set 
down on the table; hence cibum, lances, patinas, vel caenam 
mensis afponbbb, epulis mensas onerare, oemehb vel toblehe.’ 

Mbnsa is sometimes put for the meat or dishes;' hence frima 
■bnsa, for prima fercula, the first course, the meat ; srcunda 
JSENSA, the second course, the fruits, &c., btllaria, or the dessert.’ 
Uittere de mensa, to send some dish, or part of a dish, to a per¬ 
son absent; dopes mensa brevis, a short meal, a frugal meal; 
ineTMa opima, b rich table.’ 

Virgil uses menste for the cokes of wheaten bread*’ put under 
the meat, which he calls orbes, because of their circular figure ; 
and quadrm, because each coke was divided into four parts, 
quarters, or quadrants, by two straieht lines drawn through the 
centre. Hence dliena vivere qitadra, to live at another's ex¬ 
pense or table; ./hidefui'guadra, i. e. frustum panis, the piece 
of tweod shall be shared. . Bo quadra placenta vel casei.'^ 

A' table with one fitot was called monopodium. I'hese were of 
a dredlar figure,** used diiefly by the rich, and commonly 
Ji^omed with ivory end sculpture.** 

'' 'A ^e-board was called abacus, or delfhica, sc. mensa,'* lapis 


, The table of the poorer people commonly had three feet 
(enimi'), and sometimes one of them shorter than the other 
Asm.** Hence inaquaie s miwiie, Martial i. S6. 11. 
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The ancient Bonmne did not use table-cloths,' but wiped the 
tabio with a sponge^ or with a coarse cloth.’ 

Before the guests began to eat they always washed theu 
hands, and a towel* was furnished them in the house where 
they supped to dry them.’ But each guest seeras to have 
brought with him, from home, the table-napkin’ or cloth, which 
he used, in time of eating, to wipe his mouth and hands, bat 
not always.' The mappa was sometimes adorned with a purple 
fringe.’ 

Tile guests used sometimes, with the permission of the master 
of the feast, to put some part of the entertainment into the 
mappa, and give it to their slaves to carry home.’ 

'I'abie-clotnsbegan to be used under the emperors." 

In later times, the Romani, before supper, used always to 
batlie.'* The wealthy had baths,'’ both cold and hot, at their 
own houses.'* There were public baths '* for the use of the 
citizens at large,'" where there wereiiparate apartments for the 
men and women." Each paid to the bath-keeper'" a small coin 
(quadrans.) Those under age paid nothing.'*" 

The usual time of bathing was two o’clockin summer, and 
three in winter; on festival days sooner."" 

The Romans, before bathing, took various kinds of exerdie; 
ns the ball or tennis (pila), throwing the javelin, and theniscirs 
or quoit, a round bullet of stone, iron, or lead, with a thong tied 
to it, the PALus or palaria,"* riding, running, leaping, 

There were chiefly four kinds of ballsI. puia TBiaoNAnu 
vel TRiQON, so called, because those who played at it were placed 
in a triangle {r^iyunii), and tossed it from one another; ha who 
first let it come to the ground was the loser.—3. poiiLU aol 
follicuhts, inflated with wind like our foot-boU, which, if laipa, 
they drove with the arms, and simply called pka, or fila voiibx, 
if smaller, with the hand, armed with a kind of gauntla^ hatioa 
called FOLLIS PCSILLATOHinS.—3. pila paoanica, ^ village hap, 
stuffed with feathers, less than the /oUU, but more weidiM^.".,— 
4. hahfabtum,"' the smallest of all. which they snatched kWhbo 
another."" 
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Those who played at the ball were said ludere raptm, vel 
piUim revocare cadentem, when they struck it rebounding from 
the ground; when a number played together in a ring, ami 
the person who had the ball seemed to aim at one, but struck 
another, ludere datatim, vel non sperato fugientem reddere 
gestu; when they snatched the boll from one another, and 
threw it aloft, without letting it fall to the ground, ludere ex- 
puitim, vel pilartt yeminare volanlem} 

In country villas there was usually a tennis-court, or place 
for playing at the ball, and for other exercises, laid out in the 
form of a circus; hence called beh<£histerium.‘ 

Young men and boys used to amuse themselves in whirling 
along a circle of brass or iron, set round with rings, as our 
chil£en do wooden hoops. It was called trochus,^ and Gracus 
trochue, because borrowed from the Greeks, The top (turbo 
vel buxttm) was peculiaur to boys.* Some have confounded these 
two, but improperly. * 

Those who could not join in these exercises look the air on 
foot, in a carriage, or a litter. 

There were various places for walking,’ both public and 
private, under the open air, or under covering." 

Covered walks (porticds, porticos or piazzas,) were built in 
different places, chiefly rouna the Campus Martius and forum, 
supportM by marble pillars, and adorned with statues and 
pictures, some of them of immense extent; as those of Claudius, 
of Augustus, of Apollo, of Nero, of Ponipey, of Livia.’ 

Porticos were employed for various other purposes besides 
taking exercise. Sometimes the senate was assembled, and 
courts of justice held in them, 

A place set apart for the purpose of exerrise, on horseback 
or in vehicles^ was called oestatio. In villas it (Vas generally 
contiguous to the garden, and laid out in the form of .a circus," 

An enclosed gallery, with large windows to (xiol it in sum¬ 
mer, was called CETProFOanccs, ooiumonly with a double row 
of windows.* 

Literary men, for the sake of exercise,used to read aloud.” 

Aa the Romans neither wore linen nor used stockings, fre- 
guent bathing was neoessury both for cleanliness and health, 
eapodaliy as itiey took so much exercise. 

Ancioiitly they had no other bath but the Tiber. They, in- 
deed, had no water but what they drew from thence, or from 
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wells in the city and neighbourhood; as the fountain of Egeria, 
at the foot of Mount Aventine, of Mercury, 8(c.' 

The first aqueduct at Rome was built by Appius Claudius, the 
censor, about the year of the city 441.® Seven or eight aque- 
ducts were afterwards built, which brought water to Rome, from 
the distance of many miles, in such abundance, that no city was 
better supplied. 

These aqueducts were constructed at a prodigious expense; 
carried through rocks and mountains, and over valleys, suit- 
ported on stone or brick arches. Hence, it is supposed, the 
Romans were ignorant that water, conveyed in pipes, rises 
to the height of its source, whatever be the distance or inequality 
of ground through which it passes. It is strange they did not 
discover this fact, considering the frequent use they made of 
pipes ® in conveying water. That they were not entirely 
ignorant of it appears from Pliny, who says, aqua in vel e 
plumho subit altitudinem exortus sui, kater in leaden pipes rises 
to the height of its source.* The truth is, no pipes could have 
supported the weight of water conveyed to the city in the 
Roman aqueducts. 

The waters were collected in reservoirs, called castella, 
and thence distributed throughout the city in leaden pipes.' 

When the city was fully supplied with water, frequent baths 
were built, both by private individuals, and for the use of the 
public; at first, however, more for utility than ahow.® 

It was under Augustus that baths first began % assume an air 
of grandeur, and were called thebma,’ bagnios or hot baths, 
although they also contained cold baths. An incredible num¬ 
ber of these were built up and down the city. Authors reckon 
up above BOO, ptany of them built by the emperors with amazing 
magnificence. The chief were those of Anippa near the- 
Pantheon, of Nero, of Titus, of Oomitian^ oi CmtacaUa.. 
Antoninus, Diocleaian, See. Uf these, splenud vestiges still 
remain. 
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The hasin* where they batted was called aiPTisTRaiuM, 
RATATio or piBCtRA. The cold bath was called FaioioAHiUM, sc. 
ahenum vel balnmm ; the hot, caodarium, and the tepid, tkpi- 
DABioM: the cold bath room, celca frioidaru; and the lint, 
c'bcla CAiiDABiA ; the stove room, htpocaubton, or vapobaridm,* 
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the hat bath.*' Vitruriua never 
menttrai tha laconioom aa being 
■eparatad frsio tba vapour bath : 
It mayi tharei'ora, be preinmaa 
to have bran aiwuyi eonneotail 
wllhltinhii time, nlthongh In 
tbe tharmag ounitriioiad by the 
Inter injperota itappearaaiwayi 
to hava tormed a aaparate apart* 
ttenh lo tba bathi of Pompeii 
they ora nnitad, and adjoin the 
Upidarlum, euaatljr ugraelng 
with tha deioriptiana ot Vltrn* 
Tina, 'nie laconlsum ia a large 
aeuiairouitir niche, aaven feet 
widii and three feet ale Inebaa 
deep, in tba middlB of which 
waa placed a vaaa or labrmn. 
Tha celling waa fonnad by a 
guartar af a aphera. it bud on otia 
•Ida a eircular opening, ana Aiot 
lie Inehaa in diameter, over 
whb^ according to Vitruriua, a 
ahield {eiyptm) of bronse waa 
auapendad, which, by meana ai a 
ehto attaebad to it, could ba 
drawn over or drawn aiida from 
tha apartura, and thua ragulatad 
tha tamparatura of tha bath. 

In toa migRiiieaat thnrmm 
aractad by thiemperata, aaidoea 
la which arnblteclural inagniR- 
oanoB appaarfl to have been car¬ 
ried to Ita aatrema point, not 
only waa iscouioodition pro¬ 
vided far hundrada nf batbtra at 
onoe, but ipioioui portieoa, 
mama far atl^tio gamaa and 
plnyiof at ball, aod balla for Uie 
pabUa Iptnin af phUoiophara 
■ad rbaiorkhuia wnra addaa ana 
ta another, la an aatant which 
baa cauaa them, by a atrong 
flnrei, tu be oemparad to prv 
vfuoM, and at aa axpania waioh 
•aald only hava beea eiipporlad 
by the Inexhauatlbla traaiurei 
whieb Roma draw from a iub> 
Jeet warld. Thera ware nany 
af thaae aattbiiahmenia at Rome, 
bnlU aaoitlp by tba emparora. 
to tor |wlrate fM-tanai ooula 
antomdo ao viataehargOi They 
wara apra to tbe publie ot Arat 
aa tha payoM’nt of the lourih of 
■0 ea (pwa^aNi), which la leta 
than a tarthlng. Agrlpea b«> 
qneathed bia gamaoa au batha 
te the Baina people, and aa* 
■igoed . imrticniar eatetea for 
their eapMirt, that the publlo 
might eajuy Uiaai patoitauaiy, 
T« eplandid ediAoa now huown 
■a tha Paotbeon, tarred ea tha, 
vaatlbala to hla bathe. At a 
Mer period the bathera In acme 


therma were aapplind gratui- 
tenaly even with niijiuanti^ pri»« 
bably it wM ao in ^ thaae built 
by tlia Boiparora. 'J'he chief 
were Ihoia ot Agrippa, Nero, 
Tltna, Uomitlin, Aiuonlnua Ca* 
raeulla, and Oiocleiian; but 
Atnmlanne Maroeliinui r^oaa 
bixtaan of them, and other au- 
tbari eighty. 

Thcaa edilioai, dlAering af 
couria in nagnituda and iplen- 
diiur, and tha daulli of the or- 
raogement, were all aanitructed 
on a common plan. They atood 
among extsaaiva garden* and 
waik*! and often were aurround* 
ad by a portico. The main build¬ 
ing oontainad aataniive hulla 
for iwlmmiog uid bathing; 
otlisra for oonreraation ; olhera 
for varloui athletlo und manly 
exerelcea; nthari for tba davla- 
mation of poata aod tha lacturra 
ul phlloMimara *, in a ward, for 
ovary ipecln af polite aod man¬ 
ly amuiauant, Tbaaa nebla 
raomi ware lined and paved 
with Durbla, adorned wim the 
moat valuable Bolumoi, paint- 
inga, aod itatuaa, and fnraiihad 
with collaetloni of book* far the 
•aka uf the itodiou who raaort* 
ad to Ihem, 

On anlerlog the thamm, 
wharo there waa alwara a great 
Donoourie of people, tha baibera 
Arat procaadad ta aiidrBBa,wbBO 
It wa* neopaiBry te hire pmaona 
to guard their clotheai thaaa 
tha Romani called eapiariU 
Ibey neat went to ihs anetuarl- 
uio, where they ■sainted all 
Over with a eoarie ohaap oil be* 
fore they began thtir exorciae. 
Mara tha Anar udorlfarona olnt- 
manta, whion were ued in com¬ 
ing out of the batb, ware alao 
kept, and the rouin waa aa ilui- 
atad ai to racalva a canilderubla 
degree of heat. Tbia chamber 
of perAimee waa quite full of 
pota, liha aa apotheeary'a ahop*, 
and thoaa who wiihad to twalat 
and parfuna tha body raaaivad 
perfumaa and uoguanta. In the 
•ubjolnad rapriaantutton of a 
Romu bath, ooplad f^om a 
painting oo a waII furmlng putt 
of tlM batha of T'itue, the aue- 
tkoaluai appeari Allad with a 
vaat number of vaoM, Tbaaa 
vaaea oontaLMd perfumaa and 
baiaama, vary dmarant in thair 
oaiapoaltlana, looordlng to tha 
diffaraok taito of the poreoua 
who perfiuuad Ihemaelvae. Tha 
rhodlnnm, one af thoaa Itfuid 


1 l^iMa wtiaoui. 
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wamed by n faroace * below, adjoining to which were sweating 
rooms, siTDAToaiA, rel assa, sc, balnea", the undressing room, 
APooiTsaioia ; the perfuming room, iinctuabidh. Several im* 
provemenU were made in the construction of baths in the time 
of Seneca.* 

The Romans began their bathing with hot water, and ended 
with cold. The cold bath was in great repute after As tonius 
Musa recovered Augustus from a dangerous disease by the use 
of it, but fell into discredit after tlie death of Marcellus, which 
was occasioned by the injudicious application of the same 
remedy.* 


ptrfutDM, WM BOinptiiwl of 
roBBi', lixB lirtniun o< lily; cy> 
priitom of thi flavor of e trso 
OEllfld eyprio, whinb Ie biliavBd 
to ba tba lunB M the prlvot; 
baocarinum, from Uio foxglove i 
myrrhioum wie oompoaed oi 
myrrh. Parfumca ware alao 
DiEila of the ell of aweit marjot 
ram, eEllad ameruioaa; of 1 e< 
▼rnderi co^adoavdinum; ofibe 
wild Tina, otlM (Bnantninum. 
Thira wm iJao tha oiiiEmomi* 
liutn, made of oinnamoa, tha 
conipoiltten of which waa rrry 
coaily; oil nadt from the trie, 
celled Irinun ; the belaninan, 
or oil of ben; tha aarpTlilnum, 
wild thyme, with which they 
robbed their ayabrowa, heir, 
neck, end haad; Uay robbed 
thefr enna with tha oilof aUra* 
brlum or waterailnt, aud ibeic 
muaolaa with tha bU of anircoffl, 
or othert whiob hava baan mBa> 
floned. An amiuing atoryreli* 
tive to thill pmetlOB uf anolntinf 
la raintad by SMitluoa. ** Tha 
amparor Hadrlaii, who went to 
the pnblip baiha and bathadwltit 
tba Common peopU, laalni one 
day a Tetertn whom he ban fDr> 
merly known among the Roman 
troopa, rubbing hla bach and 
oihar parta of nla body anlnat 
the marbla, aakid blm why ba 
did ao. Tha vataran aniWBred 
that ba had so alaTe tu rub him, 
wbireupon tha cmparor htb 
him two alarOB asAwharawTtbal 
to maintain than* Anoihar day 
IBTarai old mao, antioed by tha 
good fortuna of tba rataran, 
mbhed thamiBlTaa alio againat 
tha marbla faetua tha amperor, 
ballarlngbythiamaana to eaoita 
tha Ubarallty of Hadrian, wbo 
paroaiving tbair drift oauiad 
them to ba lold to rub aaoh 
otbar.*’ When anolntad, tbay 
imnadlatrlf paiaad Into tha 
apharlaterlum, a Tory light and 
eahuiilTB apartment, )a whleh 
ware parfbrmad the manr klnda 
ofasarcl««i to wbioh thia third 
part of tha hatha waa appropfl- 
aiad of tkaia, tha moat faroa* 


rita wai tha ball. Whan Us laounleaio and hot bath ItBolf 
Bltuatlon paroUtBil, thli apart* wire leparaied In eoaiet|U8Doa 
msac was atpoael to tha ailar* of iha InoraaBlng numbera who 
nnon aun, utliarwlae It waa aup* aUended them, Beiow la the 

5 lied with hue from the famaoe. bypooauatum, or funtbce; at the 
.Iter they had taken what de> aide are tha bnliara, u dmmrlbac) 
gree nf tasrciie tbay thought by VltroTina. 
necaaatrr, they wont tnmedi- It la probable that tha Romani 
ately to the adjoining warm bath, raaorted to the (harmm lor the 
wbarein Ibry ant and waahad purpoae of bathing, at tha lama 
thamaalTea. The aeat waa be- tlma of the day that othara were 
low the inrfaoo of the wmt-r, acouaiomtd to naka nae of ^ir 
and upon It they uaad ^o aerapo prirate bathi, Ihia waa genO' 
thcmaelTBB with inatramenta rally from two o’ebek la the 
oallrd etrigilaa, moat uanaiiy of artarnoon tUl tha dnak of tha 
brunia, but aometluao ofliOBi arening, at wbioh tlmo the hatha 
or ihia oparailon waa parfiwiitod ohut till two tha n&xi day. 
by an attendant alaTt, mnoh la XhlijpraetiBe, bowever. yarlM 
tha war that oatlera tToat horaaa *t disWaat times. Hottoe waa 
when uey oome In hot. Young fllTon when the batha ware ready 
alavae than Dana oaloftheehacM d; rlngtng a bell; the peopia 

thaaium oarryiac wtih thara lit* tha axerolae of tha 

tie TMBB of alaMiar, broaaa, ipbrnrlatorinm and baatraed Ui 
tha gmldarini^ ieat tha ' water 
ifaonIdDool. Ant whoa bathing 
betiune more anlvaraal among 
tha Honuna. this part of tha day 
waa uutuficiani, and thay grida- 
ally exoeedad tba hoora tkathad 
beu allottad lor tbla parpoae. 
Between two and three la tha 
aftemeoa wia, hoarerer, the 
meet eliglbia time fbr tiio eattf- 
oiaea of the pBimtihra.aad thaaoa. 
af the batha. It ma«t ha nadar^ 
adaaid that we are now opaaklnf 
of tba daya about ^ equiMBaai 
fhr at tha Rntnana dirked 
■ad lorra'OOtla, All] of parfhmed day, from aaarlaa to aonaeA Into 
olia, with which they had ibelr twalTa hoaro, at aU ui 

bodlea anointed by eanalng tha yenr, the howt ef h aam- 
oil to be alighlly rvUied oesr BHn^edayWBialBBgar,aadtiiaae 
BTory part, evoo to the aolao of «f * wiatar'e lay abortac, than 
their tint. tha mum teMth, aonttnaalljr 

The Bobjoleed eat rapraBaoU Taryhig.SB tka^m a^TMehad 
thn aaToral apartmsnti whiah or raoadad from Cba aolsUaa. 
wa bari deienbad; but baa tha Hadrian foihada uu amr'hat 
bath ia 1 ohimber aaparata fron thaaawhawarailfiktaaBtar^ 
the laMnloum, or eonwmarata wihUa batha baflare iwaata iert ti 
audatio ; while at the aamt tbna The thanui wave ^dbw Afar- 
tba Ufioalcam Itaalf la rrpra- era allowaitabs aoBtlnoad om 
aenied ai a amall oupola. Aod lo late aa flee In tha araii^. 
u the nanibar of flgnraa makae MartUl lays, that altar nar 
It arldent that the poiatlni la tfeloqh they daaaviad a ham* 
Intandod for i paldlo hath, wa iraS 'qoadrantas of thoaa who 
may draw from hanaa a fbmar hathea. Thla, Ihoagh ahttndrad 
reason far uppoalng that tha tteai tha aanal pr^ only a- 
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The person ^vho had the clfarge of the bath was ealled 
BALNBATOR.‘ He had slaves under him, called cafbarii, who 
took care of the clothes of those who bathed. 

The slaves who anointed those who bathed were called 
ALIFT.E, or UNCT0RE8.® 

The instruments of on 
aliptes were a curry¬ 
comb or scraper (stbigi- 
Lis, V. -il) to rub oflF“ 
the sweat and filth from 
the body, made of horn 
or brass, sometimes of 
silver or gold,* whence 
sirigmenia for sordes; 
— towels or rubbing 
cloths (lintba) ; — a vial 
or cruet of oil (odt- 
Tus), usually of horn,* 
hence a large horn was called rhinoceros; —a jug (ampulla);* 



mnantsd to about uUteteenpMMse 
leam from the lane author, 
that the batha were opeaad 
■anetlaei Boriler than two 
o’clock. He tdjre, th&t Nero’a 
btithi were exceeding hot at 
twelve o’clock, and this iteam of 
the Water iauaoderate. Alex- 
nwler Bereme, to gritif|f the 

C iople in Uietr poaiiao fbrteth* 
g, not only layered the theraw 
ho be opeaed before break ofday, 
whieh ud never beenpemiltM 
l^ora, bel aJco foniiibed the 


lamp! with oil fur tbe eonv^i* 
finoe of the people. 

From tliie tine it aposari that 
tbe Hanune uoNilnued B^itally 
atlaohed to the practice of bath¬ 
ing nnlll the i emoval ol the leat 
of empire to Csmetantliiople; 
efter which we have no acoount 
o/oaynew thenoK being built, 
and nuv lupptee that inMi of 
thoiB whleb were Llien frequent¬ 
ed in theelty of Rome, for wont 
of the inperlal pairojiege, gro- 
duUy fell into decay. It nay 


Hkewiee be remarked, ihut the 
uie uf linen hecame every duy 
innre general; that gmt die- 
orders wai'B oomnltted In the 
bathe, a proper care anil aUentlitn 
in the management of them not 
being kept up; and that the 
uqu^octB by whioh they were 
fUppUed with water were many 
of them ruined in the frequeitt 
invaeioni and inroadi of the bor- 
biu-oue iiutioiiB. All ihueecaufM 

5 really contiibuied tohaitvnlbi 
eetruotiuu of the bathe- 
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—and a small vessel ualled lenticula. Vhe slave who had the 
care of the ointments was called uNauENTAaius.* 

As there was a great concourse of people to the baths, 
poets sometimes read their compositions there, ns they also did 
in the porticos and other places, chiefly in the months of July 
and Augusts 

Studious men used to compose, hear, or dictate something 
while they were rubbed and wiped.® 

Before bathing, the Romans sometimes used to bask them* 
selves in the sun.® 

Under the emperors, not only places of exercise,® but also 
libraries,® were annexed to the public baths.’ 

The ^mans after bathing dressed for supper. They put on 
Hie SYNTHESIS® and slippers; which, when a person supped 
abroad, were carried to the place by a slave, with other things 
requisite; a mean person sometimes carried them himself. It 
was thought very wrong to appear at a banquet without the 
proper habit, as among the Jews.® 

After exercise and bathing, the body required rest; hence 
probably the custom of reclining on couches at meat. Before 
they lay down they put oflf their slippers that they might not 
stain the couches.*’ 


At feasts the guests were crowned with garlands of powers, 
herbs, or leaves,** tied and adorned with rUMnds,*’ or with the 
rind or skin of the linden tree.*® These crowns, it was thought, 
prevented intoxication; hence cum corona edriiw.** 

Their hair also was perfumed with various ointments, nard 
nr spikenard,*® maioeathhum assyhiom, amomuk, bauamum ex 
Judiea. When foreign ointments were first nsed at Home is 
uncertain; the selling of them was prohibited by the censors. 
A. U. 565.*® 


The Romans began their feasts bv praymx and libations to 
the gods.*’ They never tasted any thing without consecrating 
it; they usually threw a part into the fire as an offering to the 
Lares, therefore called nii patellahii ; he&oe dapbs usata, 
hallowed viands; *® and when they drank they pouredont n part 
in honour of some god on the table, which was kaM ssoad, 
as an altar, with this formula, bibo mi, I nabe ^ 
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Ihee.^ The table ivai aonsecrated by setting on it the imagri 
of the Lares and sa1t-holders.‘ 

Salt was held in great veneration by the ancients. It wns 
nlwaya used in sacrifices ; thus also Moses ordained.^' It 'was the 
ufaiei thing eaten by the ancient Romans with bread and 
cheese,* aS cresses ‘ by the ancient Persians. Hence balabidm, 
a salary or pension; * thus, solaria multis subtraxit, quos otiosos 
videbat accipere, sc. Antoninus Pius,’ 

A family salt-cellar ° was kept with great care. To spill the 
salt at table was esteemed omiuous.‘' Slotting the salt before a 
stranger was reckoned a symbol of friendship, as it still is by 
some eastern nations. 

From the savour which salt gives to food, and the insipidity 
of nnsalted meat, sal was applied to the mind; hence sal, wit or 
bamour; salsus, witty; insulsvs, dull, insipid; sales, witty 
sayings; sal AUicum, sales urbani, sales intra pomesria nati, 
polite raillery or repartees; sal ni^er, i. e. amari sales, bitter 
raillery or satire;in Her. Sat. ii. 4. 74, sal nigrum means 
simply blade salt 

Bu is metaphorically applied also to things; thus, tectum plus 
stilts quam sunmtus habebat, the house displayed more of iieat- 
oess, taste, and elegance, than of expense. Nulla in corpore 
mica salts.” 


The custom of placing the images of the gods on the table, 
prevailed also among the Greeks and Persians, particularly of 
aercules ; hence called epitbafezius, and of making libations.** 
In making an oath or a prayer, the ancients touched the 
table as an altar, and .to violate it by any indecent word or 
action was esteemed impious.** To this Virgil alludes, Ain. vii, 
114. 


As the ancients bad not proper inns for the accommodation 
of travellers, the Romans, when they were in foreign countries, 
or at a diMonce firom home, used to lodge at the houses ot 
Mertoin persons, whom they in return entertained at their houses 
in Rome. Tfaitwns esteemed a very intimate connection, and 
caOed ndsnnVM, or jus hospitii}* Hence uospes is put both fur 
.alioat,^ antwtdnar, and a guest** 

. ngnnectUm- was formed also with states, by the whole 
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Roman people, or by particular persona. Hence dienUim 
hospitiaque provincialia, attachments and dependenciei in the 
provinces.^ Publici hospitii jura, Plin. iii. 4. 

Individuals used anciently to have a tally (tessbba hotpitdli- 
tatis), or piece of wood cut into two parts, of which each party, 
kept one. They swore fidelity to one another hy Jupiter,henee 
called HOSFiTALis. Hence a person who had violated the ritee 
of hospitality, and thus precluded himself access to any family, 
was said convbebiesr tessebah.’ 

A league of hospitality was sometimes formed by persons at 
a distance, by mutually sending presents to one another.^ 

The relation of hospites was esteemed next to that of parents 
and clients. To violate it was esteemed the greatest impiety.^ 
The reception of any stranger was called hospitiwn, or plnr, 
•lA, and also the house or apartment in which be was ent^ 
tained; thus, hospitivm sit tua villa meum ; diviss in hospUia, 
lodgings; hospitale cubiculum, the guest-chamber;' kospitip 
uteSatur Tulli, lodged at the house of. Hence florus ce& 
Ustia, maritimum urbis hospitium, the maritime store house of 
the city.' So Virgil calls Thrace, hospitium aiUiquum Tr<^fa 
place in ancient hospitality wilii Troy, Linquere polU^m 
hospitium, to abandon a place where the laws of hospitality b^ 
been violated, i. e. locum in quo Jura hospitii vialata fiierantj ,_ 
The Roman nobility used to build apartments' for strangen, 
called KOipiTAiiiA, on the right and left end of their houses, with 
separate entries, that upon their arrival they might be recrivei 
there, and not into the peristyle or priniapal entry; febutiudw, 
so called because surrounded with colugins.’ 

The cotKA of the Romans usually consisted of two Phthb 
called MENSA fbima, the first coune, consisting of different fciiM|K 
of meat; and menba secdnda vel alteba, the second ooiM^; 
consisting of fruits and sweetmeats.*' . 

In later times the first part of the coena was called anen 
or eusTcs, consisting of dishes to excite thb appwt% ar 
and wine mixed with water and sweetened wifib none^, 5 
hucsom;" whence what was eaten and druids^ te yr||at.i^ 
-appetite, was named fbomitlbib,*' and the phtee whm <' 
things were kept, fromdi.sidabidm, v. •rp, or ociTaioiiap;^ 
ffustatio is also put for an occaiional refreahiBene 
day, or for breaMast.*' 
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The principal dish at supper was called cows caput vel 

POMPA.^ 

The Homans usually began their entertainments with eggs, 
and ended with fruits ; hence ab ovo usque ad mala, from the 
beginning to the end of supper.^ 

'ihe duhes ^ held in the highest estimation by the Romans 
are enumerated by (iellius, Macrobius, Statius, Martialis, &c.* 
a peacock, (favo, v. -us)‘ drst used by Hortensius, the orator, 
at a supper which he gave when admitted into the college of 

E riestsa pheasant fPHAsiANA, ex Fhasia Colchidis ftuvio) ;' a 
ird called attagen vel -eiia, from Ionia or I’hrygia; a guinea- 
hen (am's Afra, gallina Numidica vel A/n'cano);® a Melian 
crane, an Ambracian kid; nightingales, luscinim ; thrushes, 
turdi ; ducks, geese, &c. Tomaculum/' vel isicium,*" sausages or 
puddings.*^ 

Sometimes a whole boar was served up (hence called animal 
PROPTBR coNviviA NATDM, and FoRcus TBOJANus), stufTed with the 
flesh of other animals.*^ 

The Romans were particularly fond of fish mullus, the 
mullet; rhombus, thought to be the turbot; murtsm, the 
lamprey; scarus, the scar, or schar; acipenser, the sturgeon; 
lupus, a pike, &c.; but especially of shell-fish, pisces testacei, 
pectines, pectuaculi, vel conchvlia, ostrea, oysters, &c,, which 
they sometimes brought all the way from Britain,’* from Hutupia, 
Richborough in Kent; also snails (cochleiB). 

Oyster-beds** were first invented by one Sergius Arata, before 
the Marsic war, A. U. 660 , on the shore of Baiae,** and on the 
S Lucrine lake. Hence Lucrine oysters are celebrated. Some 
preferred those of firundusium; and to settle the difference, 
oysters used to be brought from thence, and fed for some time 
on the Lucrine lake.*’ 

The Romont used to weigh their fishes alive at table'; and to 
see them expire was reckoned a piece of high entertainment.** 
The dishes of the second table, or the dessert, were called 
SELLABIA; including fruits, poma vel mala, apples, pears, nuts, 
figs, olives, grapes; pUtachia, vel-a, pistachio nuts; amygdalce, 
tunonds; utxe passm, dried grapes, raisins; caricee, dried figs; 
paUudm, earyotm, vel dactylr, dates, the fruit of the palm-tree; 
Jpoleti, mushrooms; ** nuclei pinei, the kernels of pine-nuts; also 
•weetmeats, confects, or confections, called edulia mellita vel 
dsdciaria ; cupedim ; crustula, placentm, arto logani, checse- 

1 Ii>llt.l.aLCIe.lHC. t Bar. S>t. 11 !. S3. IIS. fmidii. Jut. i>. HI. 

T.SI.i1l.l(.a J«r. tils. 9 Pliii. Ep. 1. U. 

I H«c. SiftiX8i4t CHoi 0 adltlall oani ■■oer' ID ub Infecn. 10 oiUBurum vlvurla. 

Vflou tts dolti, Ptiiu X. SiO. t. SJ« 11 Juvi x US. MarU !■ 16 in fiuiauii. 
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cakes, or the like; copf<B, almond-cakes; serihlitm, tarts, &r., 
whence the maker of them, the pastry-cook, or the confectioner, 
was called ■pigior vel cpniitor dukiariuf, pUtcetUarim, liharim. 
crustularius, &c. 

There were various slaves who prepared the victuals, Who 
put them in order, and served them up. 

Anciently the baker and cook (,pt»tor et coqitus vel cocut) 
were the same.' An expert cook was hired occasionally, whose 
distinguishinir bad^e was a knife which he carried. But after 
the luxury of the table was converted into an art, cooks were 
purchased at a ^eat price. Cooks from Sicily in particular 
were highly valued ; hence Siculm dopes, nice dishes ‘ 

There were no bakers at Rome before A. U. 580; baking 
was the work of the women; but Plutarch says, that anciently 
Roman women used neither to bake nor cook victuals." 

The chief cook, who had the direction of the kitchen,* was 
called AncHiMAoiavs," The butler, who had the cure of pro¬ 
visions, PBOMUs coNDUs, procurator peni,“ He who put them in 
order, strvctor, and sumetimes carved, the same with carptor, 
carpus, or scissor. He who had the charge of the hall, 

ATRIENSIS.’ 

They were taught carving as an art, and performed it to the 
sound of music, hence called chironomontbs vel ffestiadatores.^ 

The slaves who waited at table were properly called minibtri. 
lightly clothed in a tunic, and girt" with napkins,'* who had 
their diderent tasks assigned them; some put the plate in 
order; “ some gave the guests water for their hands, and towels 
to wipe them;some served about the bread; some brought in 
the dishes,'" and set the cups; some carved; some served the 
wine,'* &c, In hot weather there were some to cool the room 
witli fans," and to drive away the flies.'" Maid-servants'’ also 
sometimes served at table '" 

When a master wanted a slave to bring him any thing, ha 
made a noise with his fingers.'" 

The dishes were brought in, either on the tables themselves, 
nr more frequently on frames (vbrcula vel rbpositoru.), eadi 
frame containing a variety of dishes; hence prabere c<estttm 
temis vel tents ferculis, i. e. missibus, to give a upper of three 
or six courses."^ But ferada is also sometimes puMor th« dishes 
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or the meat. So heksa: ; thus mensas,'i. e. lances majrn.as instar 
luensaruui, npositoriis imponere.' Sometimes the dislies^ were 
brought ill and set down separately.® 

A large platter* containing various kinds of meat w.as called 
MAzoNomuM; ‘ which was handed about, that each of the guests 
might lake what lie chose. Vjtellius caused a dish of immense 
size to be naade, which he called the Shield of Minerva, filled 
with an incredible variety of the rarest and nicest kinds of 
meat.® 

At n supper given to that emperor by his brother upon bis 
arrival in the city,' 2000 of the most choice fishes, and 7000 
birds, are said to have been served up. Vitcllius used to 
breakfast, dine, and sup with different persons the same day, 
and it never cost any of them less than 400,000 sesterces, about 
JE3220, iis. id. Thus he is said to have spent in less than a 
year, novies miUies H. S. i. e. £7,265,625." 

An uncommon dish was introduced to tiie sound of the flute, 
and the servants were crowned with flowers.® 

Ill the time of supper tlie guests were entertained with iniisii; 
and dancing, sometimes with pantomimes and play-actors;*" 
with fools** and buffoons, and even with gladiators;*" but the 
more sober had only persons to read or repeat select p.assnges 
from books (AKASttosTOi vel acboamata). Their highest pleasure 
at entertainments arose from agreeable conversation.*® 

To prevent the bad effects of repletion, some used after 
supper to take a vomit; thus Csesar (accuiuit, ffuTiKnu agebat, 
i. B. post cosmm vomtte vokbat, ideogue largius edebat, wished 
to vomit after supper, and therefore eat heartily),** also before 
supper and at other times.*® Even women, after bathing before 
supper, used to drink wine and throw it up again to sliarpen 
their appetite.'® 

A sumptuous entertainment *' was called auquralis ; fontiki- 
calis vel pontifictm; sAiiiAtus, because used by these priests; or 
DUBiA, ubi tu dubites, quid sumas potissinmm}'^ 

When a person proposed supping with any one without in¬ 
vitation, or, as W'e say, invited himself,*" he was called hosfes 
OBLAT us, and the entertainment, sdbita condictacuk ciknula."" 
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An entertiiinuient given to n peiAon newly returned from 
abrond, was called c«na adventitia vcl -toria, vel viatica; by 
palrons to tlieir clients, cirna becta, opposed to spohtula; by a 
]ierson, wlien be entered on an ottice, coiia aoitialis vd 

AUJ1CIAL1S.' 

Clients used to wait on their patrons at tbeir bouses early in 
l.lie iiiorning, to pay tbeir respects to them,'^ and sometimes to 
attend them through the day wherever they went, dressed in a 
w'liite toga, hence called antbambulones, nivei qdibites ; and 
I'roin their number, tuhba toqata, et pbaicedentia lonoi Aastmis 
'cKFiciA.^ On which account, on solemn occasions, they were 
invited to supper, and plentifully entertained in the hall. This 
was called cii;na bkcta, 1. e. justa et solemnis adeoque lauta rt 
Dpipura, a formal plentiful supper; hence convivari recta, sr, 
coio, recte et dnpsik, i. e. ahundanter, to keep a good table. 
So vivere rtclc, vel cum recto apparutu.* 

But upon the increase of luxury, it became customary under 
the emperors, instead of a supper, to give each, at least of the 
poorer clients, a certain portion or dole of meat to c.Trry home 
in a pannier or small basket (sportula); whiidi likewise being 
found inconvenient, money was given in plane of it, called also 
SPORTUtA, to the amount generally of 100 quadrantes, or twenty- 
iive asses, i. e. about Is. Id. each; sometimos to persons of 
rank, to women ns well ns men. This word is put likewise for 
the hire given by orators to those whom they employed to 
.applaud tlieni, while they were pleading.’ 

Bportul-e, or pecuniary donations instead of suppers, were 
established by Nero, but abolished by llomiti.aii, and the custom 
of formal suppers restored.’ 

'i'tie ordinary drink of the Humans at foasts was wine, which 
they mixed with water, and sometimes with aromatics or spices. 
They used water either cold-or hot.’ 

A place where wine was sold ’ was called (knopolidm ; where 
mulled wines and hot drinks were sold, thkbmopolium.’ 

Wine anciently was very rare. It was used chiefly in the 
w orship of the gods. Young men below thirty, and women all 
Ihuir lifetime, were forbidden to drink it, unless at sacrifices, 
wlience, according to some, the custom of saluting female rela¬ 
tions, that it miglit be known whether they had drunk wine. 
But afterwards, when wine became more plentiful, these re¬ 
strictions were removed; whiehOvid hints was the case even in 
the time of Tarquin the Proud."' 
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Vineyards came to be so much cultivated, that it appeared 
agriculture was thereby neglected; on which ncrnunt Dninitinii, 
by an edict, proliibiled any new vineyards to be planted in 
Italy, and ordered at least the one half to be cut down in tlio 
provinces. Hut this edict tvas soon after abrogated.* 

The Homans reared their vines by fastening llieni to cerUiii 
trees, as tlie poplar and the elm ; whence these trees were sniil 
to be married^ to the vines, and the vines to them: ^ and the 
plane-tree, to which they were not joined, is elegantly culled 

C.LIEBS.'* 

Wine was made anciently much in the same manner as it is 
now. The grapes were picked * in baskets “ made of osier, and 
stamped.’ The juice was squeezed out by a maebine called 
TOBCuLUM, -ar, -are, vel -arium, or prelum, a press; torcular was 
properly the whole machine, and prdum, the beam whicb 
pressed the grapes,*' 'i'he juice was made to pass" through a 
strainer (saccus vel oolum), and received into a large vat or tub 
(lacus),*" or put into a large cask (oolium)," made of wood or 
potter’s earth, until the fermentation was over;** hence vikum 
DOLiAHE, The liquor which came out without pressing was 
called prutropum, or mustum h'xiuiUBL** 

The must or new wine (musvum) was refined,** by mixing it 
with the yolks of pigeons’ eggs ;** the wliile of eggs is now used 
for that purpose. Then it was poured"' into smaller vessels or 
casks*’ made usually of earth, hence called test.k,"’ covered over 
with pitch or clialk,*''and bunged or stopped up hence rtliiure 
vel delinert dolium vel cadum, to open, to pierce, to broach.-* 
Wine was also kept in leathern hags (utrks). I'i'oiu new wine, 
a book not ripe for publication is called musteas liber, by 
l*liiiy.'“ 

Un each cask was marked the name of the consuls, or the 
year when it was made ; hence nunc mild fumosos vetens pro- 
ferte Falernos consults (sc. cados), now bring fur me mellow 
Falernian, that recalls the name of some ancient consul; and 
the oldest was always put farthest back in the cellar; hence iii- 
teriore nota Falerni, with a cup of old Falernian wine.*''' 

When a cask was emptied, it was inclined to one side, and 
the wine poured out. The Romans did not use a siphon or 
spiggot, as we do; hence vertere cadum, to pierce, to empty. 
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InvertuHt Alijihanis (sv. poci/lis) vinaria tota (sc. vasa, i. e. cadnt 
V. fur/cnas), liioy turn over whole casks into large cups made at 
Alil'iR, a town ill Saiiiiiiuiii.' 

Soiiieiiiiius wine was ripened by being placed in the smoke 
ubure n lirc,^ or in an upper part of the tiuuse,^ whence it was 
said desctiiilere. Often it was kept to a grout nge.* Wine 

rent’, for hn applios the irrm halulion mubt tiiive redueetl it to 
* I'liiy to lliA <wik ill wlnuli tko tlkUbidla of a syruit ur extract. 

Thr ap|ilic;itiiin n|'tlio/um irx'm t« ino vti’H i-ricliiard. A t llii* btiine Inthecjirot iiie lini'r wiiios, it 
to llip iiiKll'iH'iHi; ot' tviiit's tv.k> iiinu, it iiiiial Im iickriiiwiftiged, it Iruo iliis (•ttrci woulil ba in 
liorrowpil Irmii till* Abijlivs, St lt<i Unit tlia prMliue in quCsiiiiit wai snnip ini’>'«iii'0 i'.(iiiiili‘rui imt by 
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oiiTi nil I lie iii]ci 1)1 ilieir liAusrst, tho lucrcaa attending ihe OKpari* fioniuu ol ihe orli'inal eatraclive 
aiKl lUterwurils platiina tlirni in liic'iit ai applied ti> the Hrat-rnte mutter, aa wpII ui ut tbe bRioro- 
0 ]iariiMeiilb vvaiiiipil innii biMiw, grnwthi. it iiiiglit happen that gBiiunus aubslancra snspRiidod 
III iinltT (hut Uii y IIIi'^lit In' mme many hilerior winea, though not with it, would be piccipitalcd uu 
bliKudily ri‘Miii'ri‘11 lit inr US'*. Aa iU all uiij|ited for tiie oper.iiinn, tin* aidi'S ■iiiil hottuma ■</the vo»i 
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tiiii'idliiy KiPuily tehi|>i‘i.itiirR pruerse, lh« wiiiet vrnuld be cuiiso. Heuco it oimire. that so 
cuiiid lie easily niiipiii'd, and snnieiiiiiRB uiposod to a ll('■lruc• many of the ancient wIiipS have 
tiial tliu vt-ssi'ls wmiiJ bi* Inily livrheut; nr that, Iruin iiiutteii' been liescribrd ua Illicit and 
ex)‘iispd lo the uclitin nt llie tioii tu tlie Linking ol tlia vrs> Ut; and that (boy were not 
■itiiiki). A Itlii'Ui-ii lliH tendency selK, the sinukn might cnler dreined ripe for use, until they 
ol milpriireiluri) may ucciirdiiii' iimin, biid Impart a repuUive had arquired an oily amuolii* 
tu our imidsrn iniuoiia, a|ipi‘<>r s' vuiir to iho contrnls. Aalht'se neia from Hgo. Hence, tou, the 
very i|iiHaliuiiuliio, yet, w leii Inicen wines wcrs in great le- Pmoliuo ol employing strainers 
iilli'iilively coniidersil, it il<i(>!i quesi at llnme, iinJ in tne prO' (''uU in/iurn) tu ciaiiiy them, 
nut seem to diHor much lioiii Mimes, the ilealem would olien uiid t'ros tlisin troin iheit diogs. 
til.it Ml the more ii'ceiit iiiethad bs lempted to send iiidltlornni In fact, they ultrii becuuie 
UI ineliiiw ing Muiirira. and niher sprciinens into Die market; snd cunsnlidaled to such a degree, 
stiiinK wines, by planiig tlieiu it is nut, |•l:rUdps,WllllUlltrensl)u that they could uu luugBT be 
ill d lint huiisi*, ur III liinvuiiiity that Altirlial iiivuigbs bu bit'orly poufed irom Iho vess«>li. anil it 
Ol u kuclioii-liie nr baker's oven, agaioNt tho prmluce uf llio lunia> was nrcessiiry to liiiautve Lhem 
which lb tnuiul tu usmaL Die de* lia nf Marseilies, purtioulariy In not Water, before they could 
vslopenieiii III iticir tl.ivour, uiid iliusn iil i>ne .hlmina. wiin seems bs drunk. We luiirM Irom Ann- 
to iiiinp them In an '.>i'Jy iii.ilii- tuliuvebeen anutunuus ofloiidur totle that some of the strnugsr 
lily. Ah ihe u.irllii*ii vases, in in this line, and wlinm ihe poet wines, such as the Arcadian, 
Hiiicii the .iicieiit Wines wrra hnniurously supposes to have were reduced lo a Curicrolrisass, 
prraervfil. iV'-ri- delendeil by an ansiained from revisiting Rmns, when eaposBd iii skiui to the ac* 
,iiii|iki‘cmiliii'i ot pitch itr plas* lest hs shunld be cuuipei ed lo tiuii nl tlie smoke: oad the 
lei. It If iiDi likely tli..t liiosinuke dnnk his nwii winea. wine-vases, discuverei among 

ruiil i |.eiieii.iie, b I as til alloy Uiie certain coninnueiiee of thn the i inns of Hsrculaitruiu ana 
iniit VI,tall* iiiB ^seuino t.isia long sxiiciaure of the amphorw rninpeii, huts generally b'on 
and ediiur ot the liquiir, but the tu the iiiHueiice of the fumarimn funiiii tu riniuin u quantity of 
wariiilli wliirli was kept up by unist have tin ii, Uut a portion earthy mailer, itisolsur, then, 
iiii uieuns wiiuld luve Lie* erti'c ul tho ciiiitoiita would ezheln, that th'ise wines which were 
ot sorteuiiiu tile Jiiirghiiess ul tho and tliul the residue would ac- designed lor long keeping couid 
Btiuiiger wTiii*-, and, priibubiy.uf qinre a greater ur less deqiee of not nave been subjected to the 
dissipating, to a csrljiii skl<‘iil, ennsistenoe tori however ws.l higlirst tHiiipt-ruture of the tu- 
Iho putDiii urunia iif the cmnli- Ihe Vtioss might have bsen coat* inariiiui, without being aimcM 
inunts with whirit they wiro ed and lined, ur however care- nlw.iys reduced to an extraet, 
iixpn giiated. AllliuugU 1 ibulius lully tin*/ niiglit have been Indued. CuJuualla wsrne the 
gives iiie epilhm “siiinky” to rlused, yet, Ji'om iho nature uf operator that such might be idle 
IJin l''a)ei‘iiluii wines thus prs- the iiiateriuls eiiipJuyeJ in llteir issue ef the process, and rBCom- 
pared, (ml HorucA speaks ot the cniiipdeitioii. from the action uf menda that there should be alolt 
ainphni'A with which he pi npoBod the vinnus fluid Iruiu within, and above the aputlieea, inlo Whioh 
to celehraio the oaleiKis uf the eiioet nt'the iiuuke and heat the wines could be rsnoved,— 
Alurch, as having been laid up frum wUhout, It was qiiils ini- "nt rursui aiinM sit^'tiS'is ntefi* 
"to iuibiba the smoke,'’ during pos^lbln that sums drgrsc uf eala 

tho consulship nl 'J'ulliis, tJicy exudation shouid nut take place. For the more preoions wigee, 
are nut tu be uiiilnrHlood us uf- Am the more volatile parts ul'(he the aucienli uooaeioaaUy ein- 
luding to me dsvour nt (hs inuKt were oiien orapurated by nJoyed veesrls of glass. The 
liquor, but merely In lUs prncesB bulling, and ss various sulid nr botiUi, vua>-ei cups, und other 
by which it was broiiulti to a viscid ingrr dieiits weie added arliolsi ol that material, vhinh 
high degree of niBllowiK'ss, The to (he wine previously tu its In- are to be seen In every colleetion 
description of Livid, liowever, Iruducliuu into the umplnnee, U of snliquiLlah. prove that they 
may bs considered us more coi- es tnunifeit that a luitlier ex* had bruughi the mauufaclitm te 
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iiinde ill the consulship of Opiniius, A. U. n.'ill, ivns lu be met 
ivilli ill the time of 1‘liiiy. near 200 years alter.* In order to 
make wine keep, they used to boil^ the must down to one half. 


• de^i’^orperrevlinn. >Ve 
kiinw, that, fiir |irpBfrviii^ IruUs, 
Uii’X DPrUinljr gitve ihp prefer* 
eiice lu filsci juru, mill, at Hip 
biipper III Trimalrio. to admliR- 
bi) dppirteil by I’l'lroniue, eien 
eni.ihorv of glaut ure kMid tii 
t.are fappo intrnducpil. ^VliPlhpr 
Hipy were of lliC lull qumlruiiluJ 
mpuBure doPR not uppeir; but. 
Ill nil probability, tliry ta uri- nf 
loiire niodpiitle dinieiiiiiin«, f ir 
wp are told by Martial, idji ilie 
elmiceBt li'alprniaii was hi-pl in 
•mall I'Uiiii bullluK; and iipiiti'>; 
the iiuiiiber of llip fiiiPsiB, imr 
Ihe qualily ul tlie liquor, rii|i|mib* 
ing il lu liave been kpimhiip, 
would liHve jusliltril the uan i>* 
full'Bized ampliurw, un tlie orr«* 
Bion abore alliidfil lu. 

The onripnie were earelul lo 
rack their wiiipb only when the 
wiiiil wbb norilierly. aa they hod 
nbBPrred that they were apl lu 
be turbid when it bipw in nn op 
ponite direction. The weaker 
rnrli were trenBlerred, in the 
•liriiifi, to the vPBiieli in winch 
they were doRiiiicd lo remuin ; 
the htriingrr kinOB during Bum* 
lOPr; but thiiiii* grown on dry 
■ liiB, were nut diawn oH until 
ttllpr the Winter I'Jlalice. Ac* 
Curding to PliiUroli, winei were 
moit ufl'ecieil by tbe wetl wind ; 
end luchas rcmuiiipd uncliHni^d 
by it, were pronounced likely to 
kMp welli Hwicp, it AthenB, 
arid in other piOrlh of Qreecp. 
there wo* a fenit in iiimuur of 
baeehuB, on the elereiiU) day of 
the oiutilh AiitbrBiorion, when 
tbe weilcrly wiiida hod generally 
•el in, •( which llie produce iif 
the preceding viniagt wet lirit 
tailed. In order in allure ou** 
lORiera, vcrluUB Iricki appear to 
hatrp beeu proetined by the an- 
ci'iii wine danlara; aoise, lor 
iiiKiaiiuB, pat the new vinlAga 
into a caak that had boon aet* 
•lined with an old and high fia« 
voured wine; oUtara placed 
Bheeoe and nuta in tha collar, 
that thuoo whu enierod might be 
tempted to eat, and tbui have 
their uolatea blunted, befoip they 
toaied the wine. The buyer ia 
reeoBotended by PtoreoUnua tu 
Uaio the winei he prii|*oaBB to 
purehnia, during a north wind, 
wban ho will have the Cairrat 
chanoH of running lo pccuralo 
judgmeot of their qukiMlPk. 

loi ancient winea were, for 
Uie moat part dnaignuted oc* 
curding lo the plauoi where they 
rpw; but QCLaaiunally they 
orroved ihe appelUlmn of the 
grajmi fraut which they were 


ini le; and Ihp name of the vjnp, 
or Vineyard, bIdoJ indiecrinii* 
iiHlely lor that nl Hie winn. 
tVliOn very old. they reeeivpj 
cPi lain eiiiilieta ■■■iliruiivp of that 
cirruiiiBianci', ei vairniar. ro'iiu* 
h.rr, Hfitnfinum .■/iiniiiuui. But, 
aa It iiimPliniPii ha|i|M‘iipit, ilut, 
by keeping, ilipy lusl lln'ir 
oriuliiil llivou^, ur ncquirnl a 
diaai:iP"'-bly hillpr luhlp, it wiis 
iiAl uimiiuhI to introduce mio 
then) a piirtioii ol rrual, illi Hip 
vipwni rnrreciiiigihpRe iIpIpcib: 
whip thus riirPil wub failpd i'in* 
urn rrrpnliifum, The winu prr* 
oenlPil tu yierkoni of di»iiiiclioii 
woR Iprmeil yairovptAf, ur ku'ivpu* 
Plum. Nucli wai tlie ncli aweet 
wine. III wliirh IHyaaPi liid 
iwelvp amnliorie given him by 
Mur"ii HiiO which woi R'l liigliiy 
Vuiupd by the dunnr, lhalbe kept 
It carplully concealed lioin all 
Ilia liuuaeliflld, aive liia wifp and 
lUu iniriidaiil ol Ihb alAn-a, aa 
lia atlracliune were nut e«iily 
rpciBled. 

None of the more grner'iiia 
winpk were rerkuned lit lur 
drinking before the tilth yeiir, 
and the majuriiy of ihein were 
hepl lor a much lungar period. 
The lliin while winea are alauid 
by Ualeii to liHVe ripened auoii* 
Oil; Bi'quiring, lint, a eeriain 
degree ut ahiirpncaa, which, by 
Uie nine they weie ten yeaia 
uld, gHve pluce lu a craieiiil 
pungenry, il llipy did nut turn 
acid wiihiii Ihe tiiKl tuur yeura. 
Even the Btrniig and dry wliiu: 
wines, he reiniirkfe, nulwilh* 
klaiiding tbeir body, werv liable 
to aoeacriicy ufiiT the tenih 
year, unleaa they hid bepii kept 
with due care; but if iliry ra' 
caped thii ddiigpi, they inight 
be prearrved fur an indeflnite 
iroglh of limp. .Such wai the 
ciBo more rajuicially with the 
hurrentina wine, wliichcunlinu* 
ed raw and hursh until about 
twenty yoari uld. and atlerw arda 
iapruved prognaiively, Moldutn 
Doutraeiiiig any unplmaaiit bit- 
terneea, but reUiiiiing ill quali* 
tiea unimpaired tu the luat. and 
dieputini tba palm of nacrlierio* 
with the growiha of Faloriiuiu. 
The Iraniarine winea which ware 
(mported into Italy,were Uiought 
lo iiave aiUinod a umderate age 
in ail or eeven years; and luub 
as wrre airung •iioueli tu bear a 
eea-voyage were found Mi be 
maEb iuipruvad by iM 
Tha lighter red winei (uuia 
Aeraa jMgteia) wore used for 
common drinking, and would 
•eldoni endaro laugor tkun irou 


One vinlace tr> another; but, in 
ftu'id aeiisniis they would lump* 
timpi he luniul cii|i.ibip ul being 
preRervpd beyond ilm year. Of 
ihie drarrii'linii wi- nicy nuppoao 
that Subnie wine In Iiave been, 
whirh Horace cull.s upon hit 
IriPiid to hruucli wliPii Imir ypurs 
old; althiiHKh in ynneral Ihe 
{iniper U|iP ol Ilip ^uloiniin wua 
iiuin aevrii to ruieiui yp,ir» , and 
ibr iinrl haj ihiindanl >y kliiiw n. 
Ill oilii'r parls nl hik wuikc, iIihI 
ho knew how In value old winn. 
and was seldom cunieiil wiili it 
bu ynuiig, 'Ihe RirciiLer i.ark* 
cniuurpd winei, wlicn linu- kepi, 
uiidriwciil B iiwciBN Ilf deiiini* 

puailiuii (rtirimi ie<UAf<Wi<), train 
the precipitation ul |>aii nf the 
eairaclitu iiuller winch they 
('•niLained. Thin, and the pun* 
gpiicy (ueuuii-i I w II n-h inch wiin-a 
acquin-d, wei« jusily eileeiiipd 
tJip piriiuls ul iheii having arrii’i*!! 
at iketr due age. Tlie geiiuiue 
tlavuur III tha tiiiUee wav then 
fully Jeveluped, and all Uiu 
runghiieis ul ilj rorly culiJitinn 
wuireniuved, Fiuin the inodp, 
hiiweter, in whirli Ihc ancient 
winea were preapmul, a (irpaiar 
ur leas iiiipibssiiiiii luok plai'p; 
and, if we iiiav dp|>end un the 
bliilenienl »1 I'any, this w.ih 
mBBt obkervab a in Ihe mure 

£ niieriiua hindi ; und me laslu 
•came dita(;iP('abl> hitler, nb* 
icuring IliP true fisvnur ul the 
liquur. Bine uf a uiidJln aye 
was llirrrlaie, m be |>relern-d, 
ai being the inuii w iiulub>-iuit 
and grateful . b I in (buke ilaya, 
ak we I ai uure. it wa^ the la* 
ahiun III iiiooe the lii.-hekt valuu 
nil wlijlet ar tsaararpkl, ami an 
tilruva^oiil tum Wm« uf'.an given 
lur wiiiBk which wrie liteivHy 
nut drinkable, Sucli aeeuik to 
bav* beun the raan with the la* 
nuua vinlaga uf Ihe year in 
winch L Upiiuiua N<‘|Hifc wsa 
CunkUl, Li'iiig the tiddd liuin Die 
luunduliuii uf the lity; when, 
/rum ilu> grpiil wanitih ul the 
mumiiiar, all the prudnomna of 
Ibe rarlh atlHinau an uncuininuo 
dearOB ul |ierlVcliuiu Velleiua 
ralercultis, whu lluurii-lieii Ikll 
years ailrrwarLia, duiiiek iliai 
any ui it wa» lu be had in hie 
time ; but bulk Pliny and Mar* 
lul, whu wrie cuuaiderubly puk* 
iertiir to ihal hialoriuli, dotcribe 
il an aiill incahaue'ed at tha 
tiiUB when lhu|r wiolo, Tha 
former, indeed, eduiiiB that U 
wai than reduced tu the cuiikia 
tauco uf iiniiey, und onuld uuly 
ba uaad in iniall quaiililipa lur 
fiavuuriiig uluex wineB, or oilaiug 
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wlieti it was nailed dkhrutum : to one third, sapa ; ' and to give 
it a flavour,they mixed with it pitidi and v.ertaiii herbs; when 
they were said condire, mkdicabi vel cmcinnare vinump 

with walrr. Rf'rKnnlng lhi> nrl- It % fii*!!!, or tetrltury (n.Tffj; obovo Poriiin Appii, ai bpil)^ of 
rin&l prirn ttt h.ttr imn Hnd, u« the b'‘<t f^rotvihs wore nil kindn tlie Inont apt to iiijuro 

hiiiidri'ii Airj'r.nii. or tikippii tliil* Riylitil in lihcriiuiiialply Afartienm the ituiniih. formerly the 
liiiK« MriJ »ia|M>nRe lur the hhi* and ^ai-^mwn, Ppre^rini Con* Ceecu^an, which c<iniB from the 
phiim, hi* RiilculuteR, that, itc- curs willi Vibiue in deciding, poplartnarsiiei nf Ainyclat, WHe 
rifrdiitc lo ihn uKiial rale of Ihut .l/'urirurw.ii the pruiter (i)t> must eateciin d t but it hae loit 
lloman iiiii>n-at. n siiiglM nunoi* pi'l.aiiini nl the hill which man ili repuie. puitiy irnm the tiegli* 
111 Ihii WHIP, n( till* iiini* of the Iniin the Kalerniaii plain. By a gence nriiir groweri, nui partly 
third u iiiHiil lie iill'jlipuiik, when eimiliir tiioile uf reamning it irnm the limited extniit nl' the 
it had reN>-h-*d ii« Itiihh year, ini:.-hi he mlDrred fram ilis term vineyariL which has been nearly 
imiot liuve DOii at loaet niip “ uVinr,’’ whii'h occura in cult* deitroyed by ihe navizablecanal 
nurnriiuf. iir (wn|i(;iie.>; which Jiiiiciiim witli “ JftmiCKA,''in the that wea begun by Ncru trum 
» wnitld tnah'* lit* iirico nl ihn ‘aplnndiil ilcacripti'in of the nrigin Avemua tn datia. 'I'be eecomi 

qniirt ..ml In elx alallings ii| th<> K>.lHrntaiiviiieyurdi i^iven rank used to he analgnad to the 

bittl R'xpeiicr hiiclish. by Villus Itiilkcus, that the epi* grnwthe nt tjie Falernian lerri* 

As the iiiiliii.iry wiiii's nl Italy inei A/’i«rii;iii wae applioable to lory, and, among them, chietly 

were pniiliu e l in gieut ,ihiui- mure level gmuiidhi to tbe Faueliariuni. The tern 

djiiRi', diet were oileii inlil at flip truth seeiiie to be, Ihul lory of Falernum begins Jrom 

very ir.‘NLer.iii‘ pricps I'nin- Die chiuin-lt wines were pr i* the Campanian bridge On the left 
iiieds'l leduri'd i-atiniAte would duced im the aimtharn dwkivitifi hand as yuu go loUrbana, which 
ini.ke thi' rust aliuut fniirpopto ii| the range of liille which com* has been receiitl/ cuionlsed and 
the ipilloh , hut we liitd Onin iiiRnee in the neighbuurhouii oi' plA'ied under the jurisdiction of 
l*iiiiy, that, w'lipn Liniiiua Crji' the ancient SinuDseii^ anil ex. (htpua by Syllat the Fauatiaii 
iue and Juiiut CrAur were con* tend to a coniiderublp dietanca viiieyarJe, again, are lilaated 
Bulk 411 Pill) 1 n.iR i.sHiieil )i) ihem. iiiUiiid, and which miiy have about four milee/rom Ihe villago 
p:nuibiiiii'; Dio aale of Urin'k laken their general name from iu the vicinity ul LiediaB, whioli 
iin.i Aiinni'dri nil-iiireiu'litarr r Hie tuwii or dialrict nl Falvr* village ii eis tnilpe frirm Slnuti* 
Dio Miiiplinia, which wiiuU be tuiii: ; but the moat oonapicunui, ea. The wines produced on this 

lees than iiiip . .. a gallnii, or tlie beat expoKeil among them soil owe their oelebnty in the 

Olid Ihi* B iiiv aiilliiir Skierts. ini may have been the Maaeicus; great cure luid attention beitow* 
Die aulliniil) uf \ anil, that, at ami ua, in pruenas oi time, acre- ed on their maimliiclure; but 
Ihi* ilioi* III .Mrtellos's iriiimiih, ml iiiforiiir gruwtlis were ddo* latterly they have iioinewhat de* 
III!'puhyiwi, a •>ime\vh:i t eniuiler loundvd uiulpr the common de- generated from their original os- 
inraRurc than our vulloii, was to nominniiun ut Kalernian, correct celleiioe, in conaequenco of tb* 
bo tuiughi fur a single or. ur writers would choose that e|ii« rapacity uf the funnerat who ara 
abiinl three luilhiiiKs L'liigliili. thel which most HCruratsJy de- usually mors intent upon the 
Few jiaila III lluiy proved un. noted the finest vintages. II, quantity than Ihe quality ol th« 
friendly Id th<> vmu; but it however, it be sUoweble to ap viiita^j. They continue, hnw> 
fliiurielied most In that portion peal to the analogy of modern ever, in the greatest estimation; 
ni Dir siiutli.westeni cnoal, to names, the question as to the and are, perhaps, tbe ilrongeit 
winch, Irum its OKtraordin.iry Incullty will be quickly decided; of all wines, as th^ bum when 
li-rliiity and ilKlighllul iiimale, lor the monnlain that rises from approuched by a nuine. They 
th> iiuinn uf r.'iintpiinio/sba- was the fiaccu dl Mondrigone, which ore uf three kindl, namely, the 
given. Xhpoxuberaiit pri'iluce uf ia generally ullnwed in point to dry, the eweet, and tho light 
Ihe rich and mexhuiistible soil of ilia site of uiciant Sinuessa, is Falernian. Some perioni eliiaa 
■ he wJiulo oi liiis district, which pijll known by the name of them somewhat iWerenCly, glv< 
is BO hapiuly PS|iosi‘d to Die most iUonfe iV <1*110. Thut fine ^ai« ing tbe name bi tiSDraimm li> 
genial ijrerspa, wliile it is shpl- 4\e wines were grown here li the wine made nn the lope of Die 
lured by Die Apeuniiiea Irum all ■ullkcionlly proved by the test!* bills, of Knuatianuin to that 
the colder wiiiiis has railed mony uf Martial who describee which is obtained fruni the mid* 
|iirlbtlierulngieior*veiy writer them ns Ihe produce of the SI* die tegiuii, andreierving the aje 
VI ho has hud uruaiiiin tu mric nuesaan vio-yarda. At a short oellation of Falemian for the 
liiiii It. From this dim let llis distance In Iheesit, and on the Joweil growths. It ia worthy nl 
Riim.ius lib’ainpd those vint.igea slope of the adjacent ridge, are ramork that none uf Lhs grapes 
wlni:li they valued 10 highly, twoviliugss, uf which the upper which yield thest wlnei ore at 
und Ilf whicli the fume exlPiiiliHl la called A'ulciano a moafe, and all pleasant to the taite,*’ 

IJ all parts uf Hie world, la theluwer, Fakionoa tote. Hne With rsipeet to the hrst of the 
aiicienl tiiiirs, inicpd, the hilU was Ills sneient ^nutfiaunm, of abov8>msiitiiined wines, it IS 
by whicii the surface is diveisi* which Faicui»9 is a eorruplion. aurpriiing thut, notwithstanding 
lipi serin to have funned our The acouunt which Pliny has the high cotumendatioa of Au« 
ciHiiiniipd vineyard ( and every furniihed of Ihe winee of Cam* guitui, tbe Rafuiem ia never once 
cure wua uken to inaiiiiuin the psnlu is tbe luoHtoirciifflStantlal, mentioned by Horace, although 
chuice quality of Die produce, and, us no one hxd greater op* he has Mpelltted with kU the 
^Vith reapecl to Ihe lucallty and portunlties of becouimg familiar fervour ol on oniiteur, on tba 
duaignaiion of particular cele. with the principal growtha of other Hret.rate growths of bis 
braled apoli, mucli coiilriiveriy hie native country, doubtlesi, timoi Ferbapi be took tbe li> 
lish nriiuii ainuiii'critical Flonii Ihe nuiet eurrect. ^'Augualue, berty ordittering from tbelmp^ 
epraks uf /'ulfrou* os a muun- and must ut Ihe leading men of rial taste in ihla portlouUu', •• 
tuM, Slid Martial d -icribes it his time," be informs ui, “ gave the Setlno was u ulioaie llgU 
uiiiler the lamo liiln; but Pliny, Ihs prelerence to the SeiiHe wine wine, and he seems to hive hod 
Folybiui, and othera denominate othat was grown in the vineysrde a predilection for Mch os wen 


J Fliii. eIv. n, e. 11. gat, etsipoi-tiquadoa 3 PI'm, xlv. XII. a. ‘25. Cato R, Ruit> 11^ 

fi ul odor vinu Dunlin* Bouatiiu CdIuuii xii. 1X^21. 115. 
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AVines irere ilUtingiiisheil chiefly from the places where they 
were produced. In Italy the must remarkable were, vinuin 
KALEBNun, Massicum, Calenum, Vacuhwn, Albamm, Sttinum, 


diRlinsitished bf Ihoir iilreMg;th. 
H(»th Martini and Jiivpiial, liiiw* 
ever, miike rrniiieitl incntinn nf 
It t and Siiiiii luUcui ilarliiiPS 
it to tiaTP born ru choioe ai l» 
Im r 'aarved liir Bitor.hua liiniRell. 

“ ipaiin ffiendi r< 7 ii/.tta Lvtei.” 
Qrilen eommenda il iar it* inno* 
vuouB qualitient It was grown 
iin t!ie heij^bta of Srtza, and 
ibouiih nol u Btrong wine, ims- 
brsBod eiiiiieieiit liriiineBB and 
permanency to undergo the 
iiperaliun ol the luinaiiuni ; lu< 
tre Hnd Juvenal alludiofl to aoinr 
which was bo nld Uiul inr siiinkr 
liud ohlilrieted llir iiiurk ol iha 
Jar in which it was ctnuuined. 

Tile f'ch-Mban, un the Other 
bud. Is deatrihrd by l(alrii ai a 
ganrrouBt duroble wine, but apl 
loaffivttbe beud, anil ripriiiiig 
only alter a bug term ol yi>aiB. 
Ill aiintber iilace, he remuiks, 
that the Bilnyiiiaii while wine, 
when very old. puiied wi h the 
Homuns lur Liosi-ubaii; but that 
in this Btute it waB eeiierally 
bitter end unfit for orinhiug. 
From Uiii aiiaiogy we may con* 
elude, that, wiien new, it belong* 
rd to UiN cluiui of rough eweel 
winee. After tho oreaking up of 
the princlpHl viiu'yardi wtiicii 
bupplied it, tlile wine would nv' 
ouBearlly become very bcurce 
undvuluibU; and huofi pcrtiire 
Ml were furtuniite enough to pue* 
•CBS any that deled from the 
Opiniidii viuiage, would preserve 
it witb OKtraordinary carr. Jii 
fact, WB are told by Pliii), in a 
lubarqueiit book, that it was no 
loiigei gri)wii|~‘' Vittubaji-vi nuu 
he eleo ulludee 
to the Suliiie wine, aa an article 
of urnat rarity. The Fundoiiuni, 
which w&a the produen of the 
eauie territory, if, indeed, it woe 
a dlitinet wine, neeuiB to Ijuvb 
parLikeii of tin- oamr rhareoiere, 
lining, according in Qabii s re* 
port, itroiig and full-btiJivil, and 
eu heady, llul it could only be 
drunk in email quantity. 

There can be little doubt, ibrt 
the eace.laRre of thoBO winoB ii 
to be ittribuled chiefly to the 
huDUe volcanic iniU on which 
Ibey ware prirduced. Much uleo 
depended un the mode of cul* 
lure; and il U more ihin pruba* 
bie that tbe great luperioriiy of 
tiie giowthe of the Valerniun 
viiieyarda wai. In the flrst in, 
elauiio, owing to tbe vines there 
being trauied on jvga, or low 
tramat, funned of pubB, inalead 
■if twiug laioed On poplare, ui 
WBB tile case in several ol tbe 
idjaecotterritoriea. Afterward#, 
when the proprietors, to coiiBe, 
nanoe of Ihs iBcreaeliig demand 
(k Ifaelr winei, became deBirjun 


to BugRirnt (he qwinlity, they 
probetily ailu|iled luo billprprnc, 
line, and lorciiig liir vines (o a 
urest heighl, sacnlicrd the qua¬ 
lity III the Iruii. 

No wine li.is ever arquired 
pui'h cxieiuiM- celebrity as tlin 
F,ili>r(ii,in, or more truly nir-rilt'd 
I hr name of*' iminoi l.il.'* winch 
Miirlidl lias ciinfcrrcd U|<iin it. 
Aile St, (if ill! uiicirnt wiiiPi, it 
is tin- nnr must ceiierally known 
in nu'ilrrn limes; tiir, while 
otlirr cmiiiriit growths are iiver* 
JiMikpJ or forgolleri, Irw readers 
will be luuiid who huvi- mil 
lurinml siime ocquaiiitamie willi 
llir bUliTiiiaii, and Us linne 
mull de'criiii tu Ihc iulRst ugHB, 
along sviili ihe worki of lliiiae 
inu'hiy maiii're nl (he lyre Who 
have suiiit US praises, At this 
ilislaiiRi' of lime, and wiili ihe 
iinperlecl (lata w: nn'suts, no 
Our need expect In nriiiuiikirule 
Ihn precise qualitl-s ot tli it or 
uny other wine ol .iiitiquily , 
though by colLimg the tew l«i ii 
iilrsaoy sUleAl, wiifi snine nllivr 
lanleulars winch have been 
laiiiled dnwii to us i eipcctinfl 
UiL- Kkilernisii viiiLigOB, ihe hnpe 
may reseonably bo indulHud ul 
iiur being shin lo luske snino 
ap|iro.icli tu il MKirn roriect eeii, 
mate of lli(‘ir liue chariiCteiB, 
and ol piiinliiig out ni ihe enuie 
time thuis inudsrii growths tu 
iililch tiiey have thegrcutesire, 
•eiublaiio*. 

In the lirst piece, all wilirrs 
N^ree ni deaci ibing the Faleriiiun 
wine aa very siroiig and duiu* 
ble, and lo rough in ils receni 
stale, lliMl il could not bs drunk 
wiln plesKure, bui required lu be 
kept a great iiiiinher of yeuri, 
b'-fure it was sufKcienily inellow. 
llursceeveri (rrmi it a ‘‘lieiy'* 
wine, and calle for water from 
ItiB epring tn moilerate Its 
etrrnclh ; and Persiue applies lu 
it the epuhei ifidunMium,'' pro, 
bab.y in ullusion lu Us beady 
quality, brnm Uoien'i aovouiil 
il apfioare lo have breu in bosl 
condition (rom the teiilh lo the 
twButieih year; afierwanis it 
was apt to CDiiLract an uii|iles 
asnt biuoiueee; yet wo may 
eupposB, ihat when of a gund 
viiiUKe, and eepecisliy when 
pr.e’‘rv<-d in glaas bitllUa, il 
would koopinucL longer without 
having III flavour unpaired. 
Hurace, who wae a iuvev of nld 
wine, propueei in a well-hnowii 
ode, tu broach an amphora wliich 
was coeval with mmiBlf, and 
which, thorefura, wae prubably 
niit leas thim thirly-tbreo yasrs 
old', aaTorquatua Maniiui was 
cnniul ill tlie ilx hundred and 
eigliiy-ninth year lum Ihs (uiiii. 


diilinn of the city, and Corvinns, 
III h'liiour 111 whom (he uiiiw 
%\as t i bn dr.iwn. did not iililiiiii 
llie i;i)i> 8 i>luie till A, U. U. 
As hr beslowB the highrsl cum 
■nriiJnliuii mi lliis sumple. sh* 
•'ribiii(; III it all the \ irlin a of the 
rliviorst viiilaurs. Hint |ir’>nuiitic* 
illy iL truly wurlhy lu be pin- 
diioril on a iiuy ul li-sLiviiy, we 
inii't believe it In Inivi* been 
reully ul vxrelleiil quality. In 
general, hnwi'vei, it luobably 
guHvred, iimn! or less, friini Ihn 
iiioile in which it iva» kepi; and 
Ihos* whnse liikie w.is no* per- 
vei led by ine i .it;i> fur hipli,ilrii-it 
wines, pruluried il in lie middle 
kUle. 

Among niir present wiiie-Q, we 
liavr no licailaliiin in tiling upnr 
thiisr 111 Xvrm and Madi'im ua 
the two lu w inch llio Falnniaii 

ullvrs lltL- mnsi diNliiii.1 le.itures 
nl rrai-mbihni r. Uulh are etraw* 
coloured wines, ssiuniing a 
dri-piT lint fiiiiM age, or Imia 
jisrtlcular cirriKiiiUiiices in (he 
quality, or -iii.iiuqemrnt of the 
vmtugr. Until III them pn-senl 
the several vaneliri uf dry, 
swri'U and light, both ul them 
are eiceeilineiy strung unddura* 
hie wines; bring, when new, 
very rnugli, huiaii, and lieiy, 
and ipquiriiig to be kept hbuui 
the suiue li-nglli uf lime as ihu 
Kulerniuii, briure Ihey attalu a 
dnr drgrev uf l■ll‘lluwIlesl. Id 
llie hvn. hnwi-VL'i. Un- inoro pul* 
liitble iiryiie;,s and bll'iM• iwecl 
Jhivnut ut Uis.Shi-iry ini^ibt iii, 
Liino us tu decide, ih.it It up* 
]>riuilii‘d mull ni-a’ly lo tlio 
viinv uiidiT c»iikider..lii)u; and 

II is wurlhy ul rrinurk. Hut tliO 
aaniB iiirtereiiee in iliv piaduir 
uf the feriiiBiiUit.on is ubservabie 

III ihe Xeres vimsers, ss ihui 
uhich (iuli ‘11 has imtiCB'l wild 
respect tu the KHlernian . It be* 
ing liiipuksiblr alwnys lo pre<.ii-l', 
with csriaiiity, wheihrr Jie rs* 
suit will bo a dry wine, ur a 
swesiikli wine, rrsi-inbling l'asa> 
rets, but, un (he nllier hand, 
the soil ul Modena is inure ana* 
loi'uus lu that uf till'. Campugna 
Felice, and thence we may con* 
ciuflu, thsl ihe flavunr oiid aruina 
of Its u hii'M are siuii'sr, .Sicily, 
whicii i» alsu a vo.caiiii-co'intrjr, 
supplies eeveral Kiuwihn, which 
an inexpuriciiced jud^e wnuld 
very readily inUtake fur tliuse iif 
the lurnier island, and which 
wuuld, ill all priibubiliiy, oume 
etill iioarer tu them in quality, 
if more pains weie bveluwra 
upuii the niaiiufjoiure, Anniher 
puiui of CuiiiCideiuo isdean viiig 
Ilf imiioe, Buili Xerve ai d Ma* 
(Iririi. urc, it is well known, in* 

luiiicly iuiproveil by being tiajie> 
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Hurrcnlinum, &c. Foreign wines, Chium, Lesbium, Leur.adium, 
Cnnm, Rhodium, Naxium, Mamertinum, Thasium, Mmonium 
vel Lydium, Mareoticum, &c. Also from ils colour or age, 


^iiTtrd (n a. hot nlimAte; and lal- 
It has hevnnip a rniiiinnii 
I'l.irlicn, uimitii: ihp ilnalnrs in 
III ■ lalniicl, t'> Idicp |Iii‘ M.iJoir.i 
wiiirs by a prni PK'wli'iiih in akj* 
eiiUui'ly idi'iitiial wiLli tlip n)ipra> 

liiMi lit tlip It may 

|ii‘r)u|ii )ip n)iji‘i'ip>l (h>it till' III' 
Hiii'lice nl III ill iiiiil ii:;i' u)<iiii 
IliPfi'' lifiunri. Iiir Iidim |iriiii<ii imj; 
any iliiaf'rppabli'biiteriiPMi. nnly 
^ pu '.Pm tia'm hwi'Plpr aiitl luilJer 
liiiwpv -r Inntc ilipy m.iy hi' k^rl; 
Lilt IliPili ill I'l'iilr.iitini'. thi'ni 
W Itll till* 8ll|ierUlllllliklPd Will*'A 
till* liniitaiiB, wp iiiii^t make nl' 
lnwaiicp I jf lliP jireviiiiH fire* 
ver.ilii'iii, 311(1 III" I'Jlei t iil Ihu 
itidVreni •I'lrl't ul vps>i*ib in wliirh 
lliey uri* | r<-si'rveJ> It MuJeiri. 
iir Mii'rry Lut |>arlivuliirly tim 
Inllr-r. ivi-i'p kp|il III Pitrlhi-ii jars 
uiiiil It wt-, r-niii-eil In tlie i:oii> 
iiiviPMre nt Injury, iliere Ran be 
iitilp iliiiilii iliat lliP 'Male winiLd 
Imi^niiie mu iiilrii'>i’ y bnU r. Ihitt, 
III tisp IliH i'X|iri-tisluii III' (ni'iTii. 
ve sUuulii cuiiiluiuii It UK iiiuw 
lernb c. 

T'le Surranlirie wines, wbinh 
were the ymduRP iil ilie \inliieun 
<ra| e«. wi-re, in like niaiiiirr, I'T 
very iluruLle aiiaiily,—' liiniU* 
(iiii<i viim." as Virgu ueaignaiea 
llieiiif and nn aucnuiit nl llioir 
li';litiii'>‘S and W'linli’tiinienPiii, 
were iiincli cniniiieinleil lur Ihe 
iiMH III I'uiivaleti'rniii. I licy are 
gijlPiJ Ly Fiiiiy In have been 
liruivii uiily ill viiipyarda, and 
ruiiMi'iiunitly Lite vini'a uliich 
yielhcil III I'III could iiui have been 
iiigli'lraiiiiiil. 

Nurli w>Te Ihe wiiiPB of ihe 
Caiii|iuiiia Kulix, and adjacent 
liills. Ilf wliii;li must fre()uent 
inenliiiii ia iiiadr. anil cuiicernitig; 
wba;|i tliii lulleal pHrtiiiuUrh 
Lave b on trAiiHUiillCil. He* 

■ liiTLiiig cerUiii other groirtits, 
a» the Caleiiutu, Cauliniiin, uni 
S|i.itanuni, «iij inljniialinii ID of 
a mure iinjn-rrent iialnra. We 
only know iliU the viiitagsB of 
iJulei aie iiiucli (iraiied by Hii> 

1 are, and desrribed by lialun as 
huhier, and luore itraleful In thu 
etiimarli| ihaii ilie KBleriiiun *, 
while thiiSB of tlu> latter tsn ilo- 
rlnt are prultuuiiRoil inhavobaen 
lillle, if at all, iulOrior to that 
lelobraU'd wine. 

'liie Albaiiiiiii, which grew 
iipnn tlie liills Hut rise In the 
icuUi, ill view oi tliB ciiy, is 
ranked by I'liiiy nniy km a tliiid- 
rale wine; lial'tioin (he friquBiit 
ciiiniiieiKlatinii ul' it by Juvenal 
xml Horace, w« must Huppose it 
lu have been in cmiililerabls re* 
ute, etpecially when matured 
jr loin; keepiiii;. 

Amuiig the ligbler growlhs nf 
JImt Human teriitory, the fijabb 


niim, Niiinentanum, and Vena* 
irniiiim, wrrn aniuni; Ihn most 
airrepable, The lirat Bnems tn 
httvp been a tliin table-wine, iit 
a reddisli ciiioiir, altaining its 
maturity in seven yexrB The 
^nl^elltan. liawever, wliiuli was 
slaii H delirutp cLiret wine, but 
ul u fuliur lindy. ii described as 
t’lmmg III perlpclliiii iu live it* 
mu yours. The wine nf .SpnlB' 
tnni, aeain, which was dislin* 
finislipd by ils bright ^nlilen 
culniir, w'us liitbt and ploasimt, 
Anipiii'-tyoii it said to liove 
isBiird H law. direOtirig llmt pure 
winn should lie merely issied st 
iliA piiterlaiiiineiils nl Ihe Alhe* 
Ilians; but that thn guests 
shnuiil be allowed In drink freely 
01 wine inixod with water, after 
dedicating thr lirst cup to Jnpi* 
ler the Savmur, to rniiiiiid thnm 
nl the Mululirious ijii.ihiy nl (be 
latter liuid. Hiiwpver much 
this pscellsnt rule nniy liare 
b I’ll ucc.uiuiially Iransgresned. 
II IS lUTlaiii that the prevsiliog 
liraulico of (he Urei'ki was (n 
drink their wines in a diluted 
stale. 'I'll drink wine unniixed 
was held disrepulublo; end those 
who wL'm gui.ty ul such excess 
were said tu uot like Scythians 
(■eu«Ti04vaA,) To ilriiik even 
equal yurts of wine ailU water, 
or, us we lamiliHrly term it, half 
and hall, w«e thought tube nn- 
safe; and, In generul. the ililu. 
Hull was more oonsideruble; 
vurvtng, ocBurding to (he taste 
nf the arinka s, end theatrangtii 
of (he liquor, f.vm one part of 
wine and four ol water, tn two 
of wme, end four, or else five 

K rts ol’weter,which lailiecms to 
ve been theiavourits lelxtiire. 
Fruni the ucoouiit which Ho¬ 
mer gives ol the dilulioii of Ihe 
Maroueat) wine with twaiity 
measures of water, and from a 
passage in one of the books uo' 
ciibed to Hippocrates, dlrscting 
not leas than tweiity*llve parts 
nl water to be lidded tn une part 
of old Thasian wine, looie per* 
KOiis hB^u inl-rreil, thill tiissa 
wines piiesened a oegme of 
streiij^lh tur surpuseing any of 
the liquoi'S with whioh we ora 
ucquuiiiied in mmiem tiniee, nr 
ol which we cun well roroDi an 
idRu. Hut it must be reiPBoib r« 
ad, thul the wiuex in quratiun 
warn not nnly Iniipissaipdi but 
hIbii highly suauoiieii with varl- 
Mue HTJuiullo iiigrsdienie, uid 
had olli'ii ciMitrueied a repuleive 
bllLerneus Iruiit age, which ren- 
Jrred tlwni iinnt for us^ till 
they JiBil biien diH’uced In u large 
qiumMydf water. It they had 
(•quailed Ihe pursai iiluuhol in 
iireiigth, auuL a luweriiig ai 


that above dpsoribril must have 
b>*Rii iDiire thiin eiiiiugh butthe 
ilrnnu heierogensaus taste wliioh 
thny had oequirod wuulil reiidur 
hirther riilmiun udvisable; and, 
In fact, they may bi* snid tuliare 
hreii usnd merely liir the purpuia 
or viving K flavour to the wuter, 

WliBlIipr thr Qraoks and Ro> 
mens w-ere in the habit uF Uking 
druughte ol hut WHlcr by itsell 
lit Ihi lr meals, is u point which, 
though ul no gre.it impurtanor, 
has been much disrusied hy 
grnmmariane, without ever being 
eaiisliictonly determined. When 
WR tind the guests si xii Bnter* 
taiiiment, or the inLermcutori in 
an ai cient ilramu, calling tur lint 
und tepid water «•< fttra- 

«i|iixn), It dues noi luHuw Ihst 
thii wae to bp diuiik uumiied; 
till’ wnlpr BO reijuirril might be 
merely for diluting iheir wines, 
or for the purpusci ni ablution. 
Mu liif indeed w. e mere hut wa* 
ler from being coiiiidAredaluxn* 
ry by the Kobuiis. as some have 
BOSurdly imagined lu be th s laet, 
that we dnd Meneca speaking of 
it as 111 unlv fur the lirk, and as 
quite iiiBurtcrablP tu thuso who 
were accustrunsd to the delica> 
cips uf Ilfs. 

Isuch ol the citizens si had no 
regular eetablishment, were dr- 
pendent fur iheir daily supply 
nf hut water oii iho llhrmo^wlis, 
nr uublic'houses, ia which all 
kiiitls of prepared liquois were 
aiild. Thes? placaa of enter* 
tainiaent, which were Irequanted 
in muoh the earn* way as our 
mudeni voltee’hDuiiBB, appear to 
tiavB oxlated hi consiueruble 
number, even during the repub* 
lie, as we meet wtih frequent 
alluiiuiie to them in the comedlea 
of Hlauiua. In the reien of 
(jlaudiua they attracted tii(> at¬ 
tention of Ihe guveriiuent, hav¬ 
ing probably lipRiiDie obnoxtoua 
by tna freedom of conrersatien 
which prevailed iutheui for an 
edict wai iaauad, ordering the 
HuppreMian of taverae, where 
people met together to drink, 
and forbi dinf the alia of hot 
water anO boiled meals nnder 
aeveie penaltiea. Thia mand&iei 
however, like many ol the other 
arbitrary acta of that emperor, 
would aesm to have besR little 
regarded, and wai pmbiibly 
Buon repealed; for, In a labae* 
quant age,welindAmpeiiua, tba 
prefect of Rome, lultiKtleg 
theia plaeee of publiu reauri to 
new regulatioiiB, according to 
which tARy were not ellowed to 
be uuened before ten o*cludt at' 
the loroiioon, and no one was (a 
aell hot water to the uommoa 
people. 
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vinuiH alhum, nifjrum, iiihrum, &i;, ; vctua, novum, rrctnit, 
/lurimm, of the present year’s growth ; trimum, three years olil; 
moUe, letvi, vfiustalc ederUidum, mellow’; asprrum vel awterum, 
harsh ; mcrum vel meracwn, pure, uiiinixeri; mcrucius, i. e. 
fortius, strong.* 

The hoiiiaiis set dow'n the wine on the sccoiul table,^ with 
the dessert,^ and belore they Ivegnn drinking poured out liba¬ 
tions to the gods. This, by ji decree of the senate, was done 
also in honour of Augustus, after the battle of Actiiiin.'' 

The wine >vas 


brought in to the 
guests in earthen 
vases (aimfhoh.v: vel 
test<B) with handles,* 
hence called diot i:,* 
or in big-bellied jugs 
or bottles (ampulli.) 
of glass,* leather,'* or 
earlh,“ on each of 
which were nflixed 
labels or small slips 
of parchment,*" giv¬ 
ing a short descrip¬ 
tion of the quality 
and age of the wine; 

thus, FALRRRUM, OFl- 
HIANUM ANNOHUM CE.N- 
TUM, Opimian Fnler- 
nian, an hundred 
years old. Some¬ 
times did’erent kinds 




of wine and of fruit were set before the guests according to 
their different rank ; ** whence vinum domisicum, the w ine drunk 
by the master of the house, and oienart civditer, to be on a level 
with one’s guest,*" 

The wine was mixed*" with water in a large vase or bowl, 
called CRATER, v. -era, whence it was poured into cups (pocula).** 
Cups were tailed by different names; mikes, phinlte, paterep, 
eanthari, carchesia, ciboria, scjfphi, eymhia, scapliia, baliulff', 
culvlli, amyetides, &C., and made of various materials; of wood, 
as beech, ybi/mo, sc. pocufa, of earth, flctUiu, of gloss, vithka,** 


I PMaSS. I. I.sn. iiv> ir. S.31. 

& •. B Im>9a I. li. 6 

Cic. D. lU. ol. B 4m, i. V. B. 

B •iiarii mmU. 7 wbmt, 

i uiiffi'MUnU. Sm 6 aor\»o*tm. 

4 Virg. Mb, I. B ^Iidb, PKa. Ep. If. 

M 21. 

Piu. IL U. UF. UB. lUrti Vi. 89. 8. liv. 
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lU lilul'ivBl jiUtiicUJ.e. 
Mliviinlds u aiBrnbriiiii 
eiuiub, vel itbelUe. 

U Pelr, 8>1. Juv. v. 34, 
70. Flin. Ep. il. >1. 
M«rL iii- Bi!. iv. bb. vi. 
11. 49. Suet. Csa. 18. 


Siiarl. Adr. 17. 
lilVir.Jl. Jiiv. V. Hi. 

13 niiii'eliaiur vrl iBiii- 
■lerubiitur. 

14 Uv. F. V. 922. 

19 Virii.trl.Uu37.Marl. 
U 3b. Juv. ii, 09. 
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whii;h when broken 
used to be ex¬ 
changed for brim¬ 
stone m.Ttches,* of 
amber, siiccina, nr' 
brass, silver, ano 
{G;old, sometimes 
beautifully engra¬ 
ved ; hence called 

TDREUMATA,® or 

adorned with fi- 
ffures * affixed 
to them, called 

CHVBT.G or EMBLB- 

MATA,* which might 
be put on and 
taken off at plea¬ 
sure,° or with gems, 
sometimes taken 

Thr olMive drinking cups of ifa* est ortisU. The primitive drink* ttvo handlei fitted to llie eides 
riuue end peculiar cuiiatructiiin lug venal, inantiuneil in p. uiid then ihn three lurmad Ine 
bit VC tH'flii I'eunil in I'i>in|)ViiAl'hey (171, wae the hnrn pierced at Ilia mouth, aniiiiimaiimea the whim* 
are iisiiiiily rif clef, but chaapm muAller end, troiu which the licai fancy of ibe potter fubiuii* 

• • the malerijl, ii ii evident by liquor flinred in a email airenm* ed it into the head of a pig, a 
their gix>d uniknanahip tliul SoRietliiiea, however,ihohule at elug, aa repreaenled ^va, or 
ilioy were not natlt) by the low* llie tip waa eloiad, and otio or any other animal. 



Tiir above rut, lahcn from a work DrihieehoripB, Three mi* without dilttculty. Amphora 
picluru ill uite Ilf the rooma iil a nuliw muy of course be depended have been found Mveral tiiiiee 
Wine ah'<p, lately eicuvutail on hi copied from the loipla* thui arranged in tht Pompeian 
at t'oiiipuli, rcpi oai-nta a wine* uienla in uaa. Ibe neck of the oelLore, eepeeiaUy in the auhar* 
uart, unit ahowa iho way of akin ie cloiod by a lik'ature, and ban villa, where thay may allll 
filling thn uiiipliors. Thediiia* the wine l« drawn off through be eeen itaadiag upright, la 
■y ir.-nevurie yoke by wliiuh the the lag, which forma a conve* their original poature. 
biliary ure tuaieni'd tii the pule nieiitapout. Two amphormmuy Tug Romana poiieaaed giaeqiin 
•a worth attenlioi'. Wo liiive be obierved. They are pniiiled auftioUnt plenty to apply It to 
alanlu point out diu large akin, nl the bottom, lo that they might purpoiea of omamint, ana hi the 
Mcupyingthewbolp oi'tnewag* ba atuck into the ground, aud Aril cootury’iTin for wlndewa* 
gen, and lupported by a frame* epreberved in au upright poillian The raw material appoara from 


1 anlpbortta ramnata, 2 i. !• vim eculpta val S elgna val algllUu S naMptUla. Ckb Vac« 
JMvi. I. 4b. 4. a. d. cmlatii, Cic. Ver. iy, 4 Cm.Ver. Iv. Juv. 22.84. 
duv. T. 4». lx. SO, 19. IL 58, Fb. 87. L19. Murk. viiL Si. 9. 
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off the finders for tliat purpose, hence called calices gemmati 

vel AVHUM OEMMATUM.' 

Cups were also made of precious stones, of crystal,^ of nire- 
thyst, and murra or porcelain.^ 

Cups were of rnrious forms; some had handles (ans.e vel 
nasi), usually twisted (tohtiles),* hence called calices PTunATi ’ 
tiome had none. 

There were slaves, usually beautiful hoys,® who waited to 
mix the wine with water, and to serve it up; for which purpose 
they used a small ;;ublet, called ctathus, to measure it,' coii- 
taining the twelfth part of a sextarius, nearly a quart Kn;>lisli. 
Hence the cups were named from the parts of the lionian as, 
according to the number of cyathi whidi they contained; thus, 
SEXTANS, a cup which contained two cyathi; trikns vel trknlal, 
tliree; quaduans, four, &i'., and tlioso who served with wine 
were said ad cxathos stare, ad ctathum btatui, or ctathissari." 

They also used a less measure, for filling wine and other 
liquors, called liudla or lingula, and cochleahk, vel -ar, a 
spoon, the fourth part of a cyathus.“ 

The strength of wine was sometimes lessened, by making it 
pass through a strainer with snow in it, colum nivakium, vel 
SACCOS NivABius. It was also sometimes cooled by pouring snow 
water upon it.*" 

The Homans used to drink to the health of one another, 
thus; BENE MiHi, BENE voBis, &c., Buuietiines in honour of a 


Pliay*! tccimnt to havo under* 
guns Itro fuiione; (ha Aril cun* 
verted U into • rough muse, 
eKlietl nmaoBitrum, whinb WM 
melted ugalD, and beoame pure 

S laai. Wa ere aUo told of a 
ark coloured glaia reaeinbUnig 
ehaidian, plentiful anougli to 
bfl caat into aolid italura. Pliny 
neaUoni having laen imagca of 
4ufuitai BUI Tu ihU Bubatanca. 

It probably waa loma coaru 
kind ut glaai reumbilngUte am* 
niooiLnun, or Much ea thai In 
wblob tha hconn ef uur iron 
loritaeoB aboundi CIUbb was been prei ved bv ancient iiu> 
worked nllber by blowing it thuri, uiid by (ha siiettimeiia 
with a pipe, u ia now practiaodi wbicli altll exiat; unioiii; wliiuli 
by turning in a lathe, by eiigra* we may notice na pre-aiiiiiitiiLly 
vmg and oarviug It, or by cast* beautiful, ilio Purilund vaao, 
fug it in a nouM, .1'heie two preitrred in the Biltiali Mii- 
gluraa of elegant form, appear aeutn. A rainarkable blury ii 
to have been iurmad in the l»l* tv>ld bj Diuii Cuaeiua, oi a mun 
tar way. The BncieiifB hud cer* who, m Hie time ul' the emponir 
lalnly acquired great akiil In tha Tiberius, brnuitbl a glu&e cup 
Dutnafaeture, aa appeara both iiiiii the imfiviiul prpbieiioe and 
from the Hccounta which have daahud it on the gmuiid. To 



the wonder of the ippcUlora, 
llm vrasei bent uiidei the hiuw 
without hri'dkiiig, aiiii tiie iiige* 
uiiiuh urtiht iniiiii'ili.aely ham* 
mered. uul ibe h'uisu, and re* 
Klnretl il whiile and luutid In Ita 
iiiiginal luroi; in return lor 
which dlipluy el Imn ikill, Tilie* 
iluB, it is aaiil, ind-rail luiii to 
he ininiedhilely pul tu liujtu* 
The aiury ii u alraniie one, yet 
it IN roiitiruied by Pliny, who 
hufh rtieiiiioiia the discuvery It* 
Bhlf, ami glvea a clue tu the ino* 
tivea which may liuve urj^ad the 
eniperur lo a orueliv uppuranlJy 
ao uiijviivoked. He epeuka sf 
an jrtilioer who li,id ii.vuuted a 
method ormdkiii|i[ flexible gliui. 
und addi, that Tiberiue h.iiiiahea 
him Icet this new faeliiuii ehuuid 
injure llio winkera in metal of 
wnube trade ihe iiiHiiuliicl'ire D| 
tuld, fcilver, uinl ullier driukliig* 
Gii|iR, and utliei lurniiure fur the 
laliu, iunred un extuuiive and 
luipurtiiul branch. 


1 Juv. 5, dl. Mart. xiv. 
1D9. 

fl Vire. Q. lu A06. Jlen. 
Ira, (il. 40. 

I poeuiBiDurrina,Mart. 
la. 60. lb. x. 4il. PUn. 
analii. l.aaxvu. A. 


4 Virg. Eel. vi. 17. Juv, 
T. 47.UV. itp-kvi U5k. 
A i. a. alati vel anbati, 
riiA. uxvi. 86. 

0 puerl eximitt facte, 
Qell. <v. Id. 

7 Plauu Puri. ?. 8. 16. 


6 Suet. Aug. 77. Mart, 
viii. 51.84^. la. W. xi. 
87. I'm. lii. Uiil. Suet. 
Jul. 49, Hur. Ud. 1. 
2iS. 6. Pluut. Men. ii. 
8. 29. 

9 Man. v. 80. viil. 18. 


23. XIV. 121. 

10 MurtjW. 66.xlv.108, 
lUI. li^PJm. XIX. ti. 
8.26. aiK.4vB.10»Sea. 
Up 7il« 
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friend or mistress, .md used to take as many cyathi as there 
were letters in the name,' or as they wished years to them; 
hence they were said, tid numerum bibere. A frequent number 
was three in honour of the firnces ; or nine, of tlie Muses. The 
Greeks drunk first in honour of the gods, and then of their 
friends; lionce on i cu mork bibehk. 'I'licy heg.in with small 
r.iips, and ended with larger.' Tliey used to name the person 
to whom they handed the cup; thus, PROriNo tibi, 

A skeleton was sometimes introduced at feasts in the time of 
drinking, nr the representation of one,'' in imitation of iho 
■higyptians, upon wliich the master of the feast looking at it used 
to say, vivAMos, uum lickt ksse bene, let us live while it is 
allowed us to enjoy life; this ts «*i tsotsu, sonscti y«o aTuSavan 
roiovTos, drink and lie nierry, for thus shalt thou be alter death.’ 

The ancients soiuetimes crowned their cups with flowers. 
Jlut coriimrn crattra vel vina, i. e. pocula, signifies also to fill 
with wine." 

The ancients .at tlieir fo.asts appointed a person to preside by 
llirowing the dice, whom they called AnBitEH bibenui, magister 
vel r<‘x convivii, moriiperator vel modirnperator 
dktntur, dux, straUrjus, &c. He directed every tiling at plea¬ 
sure.’ 

When no director of the feast was appointed, they were said 
Kulpa potiire mapistra, to drink as much ns they pleased {culpa- 
hntur ille qui multum hiberH, excess only was blamed.)® Some 
rend cuppa vel ciipa, but improperly ; for cupa signifies either 
a large cask or tun which received the must from the wine¬ 
press, or it is put for copa vel caupa, a woman who kept a 
tavern," nr for the tavern itself; whence it was thought mean 
for a person to be supplied with wine, or from a retailer.'" 

During the intervals of drinking they often played at dice 
(alma), of which there were two kinds, the tesserse and tak." 

The TEssEH.B had six sides, marked i. ii. iii. iv. v. vi., like 
our dice. The tali had four sides longwise, for the two ends 
were not regarded. On one side was marked one point {unio, 
an ace), called cams ; on the opposite side six (senio, sice); on 
the two other sides, three and four {ternio et quatemiu^ In 
playing they usgd three tessertB and four tali. They were put 
into a box made in the form of a small tower, strait-necked, 
wider below than above,and fluted in ringlets,'"called fritillus,'" 
and being shaken were thrown out upon the gaming-board or 

1 PJoBt. P«rit V. i.- 20. 311, Tar. £uii, v. 9. 57. 325. rSl. 147. O. il. 628. 10 dn propola vel propa- 

Hor.Od.i.27.0.TiUul. Virr. i£ii. L Tibiil. Il.$.98. la. Uic. Pta. 27. 

li. 1.91. Mdrt 1. 72. i. bO. vUl. Jiiv. V 127. 7 Hor. Od. !■ 4. IB. il. GUud. 40. 

2 Ov, V. lii. dSl.Hor. 4 larva ugantca, Petr. 7. 25. Clo. Sen. 14. 11 Flaut. CiirG.11.8,78. 

Oil. ill 19.11. AU80II. 91. Piuuti Stioli* v> 4. 29. Cic. Sen. 16. 

I'liilyl. XI. 1. Cic. Vcr. 5 Herodot. ii. 7B. i. 74. B Hiir. Sat. il. 2,123. 12 iiitue grwlui eidiot 

_ i. 2ti. lUi Aacuii. Plui. (Iiinv. StpienUd. 9 nue eauponani, vil habeni. 

3 I'.ic. 1'uic. i. 4(1. Peir.3l. taWiutni exsrcerel, 13 pyrgus, tnrrii, tarH* 

rldni, ISiicii, r. 4. 24j. 9 Virg,/Eli. i. 724, ill. Suet. Ncr»27, iiulo, phiaui, ervt. fcc. 
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table (robus.)' The highest or most fortunate throw,’ Railed 
VENUS, or JACTU3 VF.NF.11EUS vel RAsiLicus, WBs, of the tesserae, 
three sixes; of the tali, when all of them (!ame out ditt'ercnt 
numbers. Tlie worst or lowest throw,’ called canes vel crtni- 
culm, vel vuUurii, was, of the tesserae, three ai es; of the tali, 
when they were all the same. The other throws were valued 
from their numbers.'* When any one of the tali fell on the 
end,'' it was said rectus cadurc vel assisti:re!‘ and the throw was 
to be repeated. The throw called Venus determined the direr.- 
tion of the feast' While throwing the dice, it was usual for a 
person to express his wishes, to invoke or name a mistress, or 
tlie like." 

They .also played at odds or evens,’ and at a game called 
DUODF.ciM BCHiPTA vel scTiptuld, or bis sena puncla,‘'‘ on a square 
table," divided by twelve lines,*’ on which were placed counters 
(calculi, latruncs, v. infrwncitii) of ditferent colours. The 
counters were moved** according to throws*' of the dice, as 
with us at gammon. The lines were intersected by a transverse 
line, called linra sacra, which they did not p.ass without being 
forced to it When the counters had got to the last line, they 
were said to be inciti vel immoti, and the pliiyer ad iticitus vel 
-a ndactus, reduced to extremity; uiiaui calcem non posse ciere, 
i. e, mwn calculum movere, not to be able to stir. In this 
game tliere was room both for chance and art** 

Some exclude the tali or tesserae from this game, and m.ake 
it the same with chess among us. Perhaps it was played both 
ways. 13ut several particulars concerning the private games of 
the Romans are not ascertained. 

All games of chance were called alra, and forbidden by the 
Cornelian, Puhlician, and Titian laws, except in the month of 
December. These laws, however, were not strictly observed. 
Uhl men were p.-irticularly fond of such games, as not requiring 
bodily exertion.*’ The ch.aracter of gamesters (aleatores vei 
alecmes) was held infainous.*' 

Augustus used to introduce at entertainments a kind of 
diversion, similar to what we call a lottery; by selling tickets 
(sories), nr sealed tablets, apparently equivalent, at un equal, 
priro; which, when opened or unsealed, entitled the purchasers 
to things of very unequal value as, fur instance, one to lUO 

1 ftivrai, rel taboU lu> !?• Prn. Bit. lU. 4L B par impar ludcbinl, Art. Am. U. U' 

idtIi lut ileatorli. Mirti xivi 14, Ate. Bueu Aug. 71. 363. Auion. Piof. i.ld 

I jlctiii, bului vel oil* A in mdoU )6 Cic. Or. i. AO Nnii. Marl. vli. 71. ilv. 110. 

■uk 6 Cla. Fill. iil. IS. Mere. ii. 781. Uulnul. 16 Her. I'd. ii'i. 84. 

BJtMTtui pefilom vrl 7 urchi|iueik al. 2. Mart, xlv. 17. Mart. Iv. 14. 7. v. 89 

uoinneua. Utiine prliictputua, II ubulu vel alveui. kiv. 1. Sic* Sttii- lA 

4 ric. Ulv. i. 18. II. Diagiiileriuni, Cic. Sen. 12 lipea vel aoripU. SiibL Aug. 71. Juv 

81. 90. Suet. Auk 71. 14. vel regnum vlni, Id promovebanfur. siv. 4. 

Or. Art. Ant. U. 20d. Hor. Od. i. 4. 18. 14 kUi vel Jaeiue. 17 Cic.Cil.U. lO.PiiU 

Trijt. il. 474. Prop.ir. 6 PleuL Aciit. v. 8. M. 15 FleuL Pten. iv. 8. li, 

8 > 80. Flout. Aein. V. Iv. 1. 89. Cupl, i, 1. 9. 60. Trin. it. 4. 136. 16 lnii)<)UftliiBiiiiik 

I. SA. Hor. Bat. IL 7. Cure. ii.3. 78. Tor. AA. iv. 7.21. Qv. 
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gold pieces, another to a pick-tooth,* a third to a purple robe 
Sic,; in like manner pictures, with the >vroiig side turned to 
the companyso tiiat, for the same price, one received the pic¬ 
ture of an Apelles, of a Zeuxis, or a Parrhusius, and another^ 
tlie first essay of a learner, Heliogabalus used to do the same.'* 

There was a game of chance (which is still common in Italy, 
'ihiefly, however, among the vulgar, called the game of morra), 
played between two persons, by suddenly raising or compressing 
tile lingers, and, at the same instant, guessing each at the nuins 
ber of the other; when doing thus, they were said micabe nmi- 
Tis. As the number of lingers stretched out could not be 
known in the dark, unless those who played had implicit conh- 
lience in one another; hence, in praising the virtue and lidelity 
of a man, he was said to be dignub guicun in tenkbhis mices, a 
person with whom you may safely play at even and odd in the 
tlark.'* 

Tile Homans ended their repasts in the same manner in 
whicli they began them, with libations and prayers. The 
guests drank to the health of their host, and, under the Ctesars, 
to that of the emperors. When about to go away, they some¬ 
times demanded a parting cup in honour of 3Iercury, that he 
might grant them a sound sleep.* 

The master of the house * used to give the guests certain 
presents at their departure, called apophoreta, or xenia, which 
were sometimes sent to them. Xknium is also put for a present 
sent from tlie provinces to an advocate at Home, or given to the 
gorei'iior of a province.' 

The presents given to guests being of different kinds, were 
Buinetinies distributed by lot, or by some ingenious contrivance.' 

III. ROMAN KITES OF MARRIAGE. 

A LBUAi. marriage' among the Romans was made in three 
difl'orent ways, called vans, ennfarreatio, and coemptio. 

I. Usus, usage or prescription, was when a woman, with the 
consent of her parents or guardians, lived with a man for a 
whole year," without being absent three nights, and thus beiame 
his lawful wife, nr properly, by prescription." If absent for 
three niglits," slie was said esse usurpata, or Use usurpalum, sc. 
suum jus, to have interrupted tlie prescription, and tlius pre¬ 
vented a marriage; usurpalio cst enim usucapionis interrupUo.** 


1 dsnUiealptuai- 
a averuti UDaldnia 
piiTuriiit iit cuiivivli) 
VFiidiutre twlFbitU 

3 Jjuutp, III ViUi ejui, 
21. SuFk Aug. 73. 

I Cio. l)iv. ii. 41. lift', 
iti. 13. 2d. Jfui, li. ill. 


I. 52. Ruel. Auif. 13. 

5 Ov. r. il. 335. Pair. 
(Ml. Mut. Uelph. i. 72. 

6 hurus, dominuBipitru- 
ubuB, coBiuB niiigtuter, 
ctiiirir.iior. Her. am. 
ii. 3. 35. nfiru &iu4d. 
Qali. aiii. II 


7 .Suet, Attg. 75. Oal. 
53. Vesu. ID. Murk, 
itiii. 3 xir- I. Pulr.Ulii 
Piiii. Ivii, V. 14. vi. 31 
Vilr. vt. lU. Uigem. 

8 blurt, kiv. 1, 5—40. 
144.170. Pmr. 41. 


10 matrimonii oanit. 

11 U8tt oapU fttlt, QeiU 
ill. 2. 

12 triuortmin. 

13 Uell. ill 2.Deli. 3. 
2. boa p. 47. 
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2, CoNFAHREATiD, \va$ >\hen .1 man and nonian nere joinsd 
in marriage by the pnntifex maxiiuiis, or flnmcn ilialis, in pre¬ 
sence of at least ten n itnesses, by a set form of words, and by 
tasting a cake made of &'ilt, water, and Hour, called far, nr 
PANis KARREus vcl fiirrcuiii libum; wbicli was oO'ered with a 
sheep in sacrilice to the gods.‘ 

This was the most solemn form of marriage, anil could only 
be dissolved by another kind of sacrilice, called uikkahhkatio.^ 
13y it n woman was said to come into the possession or power of 
her husband by the sacred laws.^ She thus became partner of 
all his substance and sacred rites, those of the junahs, as well 
as of the lares.* If be died intestate, and sritbout children, she 
inherited his srhole fortune us a daughter. If he left children, 
she had an equal share with them. If she ronimitled any 
fault, the husband judged of it in coiii|iaiiy with her relations, 
and punished her at pleasure. The punishment of woiiien pub¬ 
licly condemned, was sometimes also left to their relations.^ 

The ehildren of this kind of marriage were ollcil patkimi ct 
MATHiMi, often employed fur particular purposes in sacred 
solemnities. Certain prieiils were chosen only from annuig 
them ; as the flamcii of .lupiter,'' and the Vestal virgins. Ac¬ 
cording to Kestus, those were so called whose parents ssere 
both alive. If only the father was alive, pulrimi, vel -cs; if 
only the mother, malrimi, vel -cs. Hence IMinerca is called 
patrima viroo, because she had no mother; and a man who had 
children svhile his own father was alive, patkii patiumiis.’ 

This ceremony of marriage in later times fell niui'h into 
disuse. Hence Cicero mentiuns only two kinds of marriage, 
uses and coemptio.'* 

3. CoEMPTio Wits a kind of inutual purchase," when a man 
and woman were married, by delivering to one another a small 
piece of money, and repeating certain words. The man ashed 
the woman, if she was willing to be the mistress of his family, 
AN siBi MATER FAMiLi.E ESSE VULI.KT P Mic aiisweied that slio 
was, SE VELLE. In the same luanner, the woman asked the man, 
and he made a similar answer.'" 

The effects of this rile were the same us the former. The 
woman was to the husband in the place of a daughter, and he 
to her as a father, tihe assumed his name, together with her 
own ; as Antonia Hrusi, Homitia Bihuli, il(c. Mic resigned tu 
him ;dl her goods," and acknowledged him as her lord and 
master.T he goods which a woman hroiiglit to her husband, 

1 Dioiijt. ii> 21, Serv. 4 me u. 23Q> Api|i> Har. ]l. I'.ir. Clu. Toiiic. 3. 

Virg;. <ii i. 3). iVi d li. i’li'ii Hiei, ir.4d.ii. iv, Hi. 11 .Serv. M. i. 31. 

1(14. pjlii, iviii,Id. Suri. Tib 33. 7 14 ti|1, i, 12. UuLul. i. Ter, Aotlr. i. 3. hi. Uit:. 
K KesliiB. 'I'uc. All. gill, 3!j. Liv. D Fi>stu». '■ 'J'dd. iv. 

H mwrm rvftpvf Uporf xxxix IB Vttl. Miix. B 34. Tae. An. iv. 12 nuiniiiua, Virg. 
ApsoFKiAtiiF.tiiiiiniiuin, vi. 3.5. lb, iv.lUJiS:l4. 

1. 8 iMlmlxlBDi viri ii herv. Virc, Q, {. 31. 11 eniplin, vt'nilUiti. 

COfivenire. l.W. xuvii. 3. Civ. lU Civ, Ui.l. 37.BjrUu 
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liesiiles her portion, were ualled pabaphebna, -orum or horn 
imrapficrnnlia. In the first days of the republic dowries were 
very siiihII ; tint ^iveii by the sennte to the dougliter of Scipio 
WRs only 11,000 iissns of brass, £35 : 10 ; 5; nnil one Me{;ullia 
w.TS surnanied dotata, or the great fortune, because she had 
50,000 asses, i. e. £1G1 : 7 : 0.' Out afterwards, upon the 
increase of wealtli, tlie marriage-portions of women became 
greater, decks centena, sc. sestetiicr, £8072 : 18 : 4, tlie usual 
portion of a lady of senatorial) rank. Some hud ducetiths^ 
.£101,458 : C : S.“ 

Sometimes the wife reserved to herself^ a part of the dowry; 
hence called dob rkgepticia, and a slave, who was not snbjetd to 
the power of her husband, skiivus becrpticius, or dotalis.* 

Some think that cocmptiu was used ns an accessory rite to 
emifarreutio, and retained when the primary rite was dropped,'* 

'Ihe rile of purc.hase in niorriagc was not peculiar to the 
Homans; but prevailed also among other nations; as among 
the Hebrews, Thracians, (Ireeks, Germans, Cnntabri in Spain, 
and in the days of Homer," to whitth Virgil alludes, G. i. 13. 

Some say that a yoke ’ used anciently to bo put on a man 
and wuiiian about to be married; whence they were called con- 
JuoKs. Hut others think this expression merely metaphorical." 

A inatrimonial union between slaves was called contubehnidm ; 
the slaves themselves contubebnalks,” or when a free man lived 
with a wontnn not married (concubinatus), in whiidi rase the 
woman was called concvbina, pellaca,'" or pellex ;thus, phxlkx 
BEUIN.K, KILI.E, BOBOB18, JOVIS, i. B. 10.**’ 

Married women were called MATBONiE, or matres familias,'^ 
opposed to meretrices, prostitutes, scoria, 8iC. 

There could be no .just or legal marriage unless between 
Human citizens,'" without a particular permission fur that pur¬ 
pose, ■obtained first from the people or senate, and afterwards 
from the emperors.'" Anciently, a Roman citizen was not 
allowed even to marry a freed-wonian; hence Antony is 
reproached by Cicero fur having married hulvia, the daughter 
of a freed man, as he afterwards was detested at Koine for 
ni.TiTying Cleopatra, a foreigner, before he divorced Uclavia ; 
but this was nut esteemed a legal marriage." 

1 Val. Mut iv. 4. Ifl. l{url|i. Med. Sd'i, Tafi. qai usLOram lisbtret, letter, for woroe* 
t Mart. ii. 6!l. A, V. 38i M ur. n. It), fltc. fiiii'db* Foit. Ptitul. Hud. Vi di 15 non prat ouin aitorno 
34. x). 34, 9. Juv. vi. iti, IbA. Hum* Udfk 5. OaU. Iv 9. Qitiinubiusi, fiion. Beu* 

136. a. ilAS. viil. 317. ll! Suet. Cm. 49. Clo. Iv. 35, 
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5d. 'I'ujiic, 26. vel ea* 8 Serv. Vi/ff. JEn. Iv. Uv. MoL vi. 587. Fu. Krugm. Vs 4. ciihjuge 
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4 Qtill. ivli. 6. Pkul. i. 1. 5lls lu GeU. xriils6. BJiaiurrulhuBbandwIth 

Ariii, 1.73. 9 BRitf.41. 14 fiuptiK, Juitum mi. IiiabarburUn wits.Hor. 

4 Cic. Flu. 8-l< II) Siuoi. Vpip. 3. rio. trliaoiilaai,ounnubiuM, Ud. lU. 5. 5. 
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By the LEX I’APiA ropp.iu, R greater freorfom wns allowed. 
Only senators anil their sons and gr.andsons were forbidden to 
marry a freed-wnitiaii, an actress, or the daughter of an actor.' 
But it was nut till (Jaracalla had granted the right of citizen¬ 
ship to the inhabitants of the whole empire, that Koinaiis were 
permitted freely to intermarry with foreigners. 

The Uonians sometimes prohibited interinaiTiages between 
neighbouring districts of the same country, and what is still 
more surprising, the states of Italy were not allowed to speak 
the Latin language in public, nor their criers to use it in 
.auctions, without permission,'' 

The children of a lioman citizen, whether man or womtin, 
and a foreigner, were accounted spurious, and their condition 
little better than that of slaves. They were lailled hyrkiu.c nr 
ibridte, vel the general name of animals of a mixed breed, 
nr produced by animals of a diderent species, mongrels;^ as a 
mule from a horse and an ass, a dog from a hound and a cur ; ^ 
hence applied to those sprung from parents of did'erent nations," 
and to words compounded from different languages. 

'The children ol a lawful marriage were called lbqitimi; all 
others illbqitimi. Of the latter there were four kinds ; naiu- 
niLKs, ex concvbina ; spunii, ex meretrice vel scorto et iuctrtu 
patre adulterini et incbstdosi. There were certain degrees 
of consanguinity, within which marriage was prohibited, as 
between a brother and sister, .an uncle and niece, &c, l^ucli 
connection was called incestub, -d.«,vel -urn, or witli a Vestal 
virgin.’ These degrees were more or less extended or con¬ 
tracted at diff'erent times." 

Polygamy, or a plurality of wires, was forbidden among the 
Romans.''' 

The age of puberty or marriage was from fourteen fur men, 
and twelve for girls.'" . 

A custom prevailed of espousing infants to avoid the penalties 
of the law against bachelors: but Augustus ordained, that no 
nuptial engagement should be valid, which was made more than 
two years before the celebration of the marriage, that is, below 
ten. This, however, was nut alwap observed." 

No young man or woman was allowed to marry without the 
consent of their parents or guardians. Hence a father was said 
spondere, vel despondere JUmrn aut /ilium, adding these words, 

BUSS RES HECTE VERTAT t Or Dll BENE VEBTANT.'" 


1 DIob Itv. IBt 9 c«nii ex venatico et 6 Plut jj}. Rum.G. Taci Supt. Aug.^ St. I. 17. 

8 Liv. viii. 14. lx. 43. urpgurtu, Pliii. Vtii. An. xii 6, ?■ Liv. i. Digeit. xxlii. lit. 1. de 
xl 48.ziv. 6 Hirt. Bell. Afr. 19. 42. 49. xhi. s34. Suet. Spnial. 

i llor. Sat. i. 7.2. SuBb Mart. vi. 39. vill. 22. Aug. 63. Ciauil. 2lt. Cir. Flee. 39. AtU 

Aug. 1.4. Livt xliii. a. 7 Plul. U. Rom. 101. 9 Suet Jul 02. Clc. 1. 3. Ter. And. i. I. 70. 

4 Biilinalia ambigena 8ueU Ci. 28. Nor. A. Ur. i. 40. Tdc. Aifrlc, 9. Flauu 
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Tlicve was a mcetinjr of friends, usually at the house of the 
woninii's father, or nearest relation, to settle the articles of the 
iiiarrin^'c contract, which was Avritten on tables,‘ and sealed. 
'J'his contract was called sfonsalia, -orum vel -ium, espousals ; 
the man who was betrothed or aihanced, spo.nsus, and the 
wonian sfonsa, nr pacta, ns before spehata, and spebatus.’^ The 
r:untract was made in tiie form of a stipulation, an spondes ? 
J'puNOKo. Then likewise the dowry was promised, to be paid 
down on the marriage day,“ or afterwards usually at three 
sep.arate payments.^ On this occasion there was coimnonly a 
• feast; anil the man gave the woman a ring,® by way of pledge, 
which she put on her left hand, on the linger next the least; 
because it was believed, a nerve readied from thence to the 
heart/' 

Tlicn also a day was fixed for the marriage.'' Certain days 
were reckoned unfortunate; ns the Kalends, Nones, and Ides, 
and the days which followed them, particularly the whole mouth 
of iMay," and those days which were called athi, marked in the 
kalendar with black ; also certain festivals, ns tliat of the salii, 
pareiiiatia, ike. Hut widows might marry on those days." 

The most fortunate time was the middle of the month of 
Jiine.'" 

If after the espousals either of the parties wished to retract," 
which they expressed thus, gonoitione tua non utob, it was 
called BEPuDicw (hence repudiatus repetor, after being rejected, 
1 am sought back); and when a man or woman, after signing 
the contract, sent notice that they wished to break od'the match, 
tliey were said repudinm ei vel amicis ejus mittere, rtmiltere, vel 
nnmeiare. Hut Tepudiam also signifies to divorce either a 
wife or a husband.'^ 

On the wedding-day, the bride was dressed in a long white 
robe bordered with a purple fringe, or embroidered ribands," 
thought to be the same with tunica becta, bound with a girdle 
made of wool,'" tied in a knot, called nodus Hurcvlsus, which the 
husband untied." Her face was covered (nubebatur) with a 
red or flame-coloured veil,'* to denote her modesty;hence 
NUBEKE, SC. se vircj, to marry a husband; dare vel coltocare 
Htiam nuptum v. nuptui, i. e. in matrimonium dare, to marry a 
daughter or dispose of her in marriage. Her hair was divided 

1 ^ tribiis ueiiy'ioiiibui, lU Ov. F. vi. 1321. S62. 

U Juv. li. Utl. VI. S29. Cit:. AU.xl. 4. 11 S)iiiiisiliadiaBulvPrp, ieiaiiBv6Uinguluinla> 

ILIU. X. dJtl. tiiilK iVt 4> 3 biinuluii jiruiiubuH. iiilirmare, vol int'rm* neum. 

,Suet. A lic.AJ. tl. b Juv. vi. '£1, Maciub. gera- ^ 17 aulvi-bat, Ov, £p, U« 

FUut. Fueii. V. 9. SuUvii. 13. 1*4 I'or. And. u 3. 1ft. 11b. K^aC. 

Trill, ii, 4. liU. Amp. li. 7 'ler. And. i. 1. 7ft. Id Tu'r. I'bot. iv. 3.73, IS luteuiutl&mmeumTBl 

)i. 44, Uv. £p. »i. pru> tl mniiae malum Mjjo v. b. 3ft. Plnuu Aul. 'Ui. 

lie liuem. uubefa vuluua ait. L^v. iv. lU.ftS. ijual.Cma. i. ID Luc. it. 961. Juv. iU 

I'l'in. V. 3. 9t, K v. 490. PiuL Q. Quinet. vii. B. 8. 134. vl. 844. Schcl. 

I'cT. Anil. V. 4. 47. Ram. B5. l4 lagmaiitu ftloiigthk' 1 m> x. 334. Mart* niii 
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into eix locks with the point of a spear, nod crovi'neil with 
flowers.' Her shoes were of the same colour with her veil.'' 

No marriaf>w was celebrated without consulting the auspices,^ 
ond offering sacrifices to the gods, especially to Juno, the god¬ 
dess of maiTiage. Anciently a hog was sacrificed, 'i'he gall of 
the victim was always taken out and thrown awny, to signify 
the removal of all, bitterness from marriage.' The marriage- 
ceremony was performed at the house of the bride’s father, or 
nearest relation. In the evening, the bride was conducted' to 
her liusband’s house. 8he was taken apparently by force' 
from the arms of her mother or nearest relation, in memory of- 
the violence used to the Sabine women. Three boys, whose 
parents were alive, attended her; two of them, supporting her 
by the arm, and the third bearing a flambeau of pine or thorn 
before.^ There were five other torches carried before her, 
called FACES nuptiaces marit-e leoitim-e. Hence t.lda is put 
for marriage,' 

Maid-servants followed with a distaff, a spindle, and wool,' 
intimating that she was to labour at spinning, os the Roman 
matrons did of old, and some of the most illustrious in later 
times. Augustus is said to have seldom worn any thing hut the 
manufacture of his wife, sister, daughter, and nieces, at leiist 
fur his domestic robes." 

A boy named camillus carried, in a covered vase called 
cuMEKCM vel -a, the bride’s utensils (nobil^tis utensilia), and 
playthings for children (chsfukdia)." 

A great number of relations and friends attended the nuptial 
procession (pompam nuptialem ducebant), which was called 
OFFicivM; “ hence docerb uxorem, sc. domum, to marry a wife. 
The boys repeated jests and railleries " as she passed along." 

The door and door-posts of the bridegroom’s house were 
adorned with laaves and flowers, and the rooms with tapesti'v." 

When the bride (^nie thither, being asked who she was, she 
answered, vai tu caius, idi euo caia, i. e. ubi iti dummus tt pater 
familias, ibi ego domina et mater familias. A new married 
woman was called caia, from Caia Cecilia, or Tanaquil, the 
wife of Tarquinius Priscus, wlio is said to have been an excellent 
spinster" and housewife. Her distaff' and spindle were kept in 
llie temple of Sangus or Hercules." 


1 Plat>Roin.QujBtl.86, Suet. CUad, 28. Tac. 
vel d7. Ov> r. ii. dtW. An. xi. 87. Lite. Ii> 371. 
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The bride bound the door-posts of her husband with woollen 
fillets,‘ and anointed^ them with the fut of swine or wolves, to 
avert fascination or enchantments; whence she was caller 
UXOR, quasi unxor.® 

!She was lifted over the threshold, or gently stepped over it 
Jt was thought ominous to touch it with her feet, because the 
threshold was sacred to Vesta, the goddess of virgins.* 

Upon her entry, the keys of the liouse were delivered to her, 
to denote her being entrusted with the management of the 
f'antily. A sheep’s skin w'as spread below her; intimating that 
.she was to work at the spinning of wool, lloth she and her 
husband touched fire and water, because all things were sup¬ 
posed to be produced from these two elements, with the water 
tliey bathed their feet.‘ 

The husband on this occasion gave a feast (cwoia nuftiacis) to 
his relations and friends, to those of the bride and her atteiid- 
,'lilts.'’ 

Musicians attended, who sang the nuptial song,^ htmemaius 
vcl -um, vel THALASsio. They often repeated lo hvmen hymen.kk, 
.'iiul THALASsio," from Hymen the god of marriage among the 
Urceks, and Thalassus among the Xiomans, or from one Talas- 
sius, wlio lived in gre'at happiness with his wife, as if to wish the 
iiew-m.arried couple tlie like felicity, or from ra'Kxata,, lani/i- 
i:ium. These words used also to be resounded by the attend^ 
ants of the bride on the way to her husband’s house. Hence 
hymenwos canere, to sing the nuptial song, vel hymtruBa, sc. 
carmina, hymenxi incoiicessi, forbidden nuptials, 

After supper the bride was conducted to her bed-chamber*" 
by matrons who bad been married only to one husband, called 
proiiul)de,“ and laid*" in the nuptial couch,** which was magni¬ 
ficently adorned,** and placed in the hall** opposite*" to the door, 

,and covered with flowers, sometimes in the garden. If it had 
ever been used for that purpose before, the place of it was 
changed, 'I'here were images of certain divinities around, 
suBiuus, PERTUND^, &c.‘* Nuptial songs were sung by young 
women before the door till midnight, hence called rpithalamia. 
The husband scattered nuts among the boys, intimating that he 
dropped boyish amusements, and thenceforth was to act as a 
limn. Hence nuces relinquere, to leave trifles and mind serious 

1 Piin. sxixs ti. 6. 0. iv. 10. Ovi iv. 79:j. 9 Mart. xiii. 48. f.Fests lu iitrio veUnU, Hon 
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6iuiDess,' or from boyi playing with nuts in the time of the 
Saturnalia, which at other times was forbidden. Young women, 
when they married, consecrated their playthings, and dolls or 
babies (pupx) to Yenus.^ The guests were dismissed with small 
presents,^ 

Next day another entertainment was given by the husband, 
called BEPOTiA, -orum, when presents were sent to the bride by 
her friends and relations; and she began to act as mistress of 
the family, by performing sacred rites.* 

A woman after marriage retained her former name; as Julia, 
TuUia, Uctavin, Paulla, Valeria, &c. joined to that of her hus- 
band; as catonis mahcia,* Julia Pompeii, Terentia Ciceronis, 
Liria August!, &u. 

Divorce,® or a right to dissolve the marriage, was, by the law 
of Romulus, permitted to the husband, but not to the wife ; ns 
by tile Jewish law,’ not however without a just cause.® A 
groundless or unjust divorce was punished with the loss of 
eflecls; of which one half fell to the wife, and the other was 
consecrated to Ceres. 

A man might divorce his wife if she had violated the conjugal 
faith, used poison to destroy his offspring, or brought upon him 
supposititious children; if she had counterfeited his private 
keys, or even drunk wine without his knowledge. In these 
cases, the husband judged together with his wife's relations. 
This law is supposed to have been copied into the Twelve 
Tables.® 

Although the laws allowed husbands the liberty of divorce, 
there was no instance of its being exercised for about 520 
years. Sp. Carvilius Ruga was the first who divorced his wife, 
although fond of her, because she had no children, on account 
of the oath he had been forced to take by the censors, in com¬ 
mon with the other citizens, uxorem se liberilm queBrendorum 
gratia habiturum, that he would marry to have children.*® 

Afterwards divorces became very frequent; not only for 
important reasons, but often on the most frivolous pretexts.** 
Ceesar, when he divorced Pompeia, the niece of Syila, because 
Clodius had got admission to his house in the garb of a musir.- 
girl, at the celebration of the sacred rites of the Bona Dea, de¬ 
clared, that he did not believe any tiling that was said against 
her, but that he could not live with a wife who had once been 
suspected.'* 
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If n wife was f^uilty of infidelity she forfeited her dowry;* 
but if the divoree was made without any fault of hers, the dowry 
was restored to her. When the separation was voluntary on 
both sides,‘ she sometimes also retained the nuptial presents of 
her husband.^ 

In the later ages of the republic, the same liberty of divorce 
was exercised by the women as by the men. Some think that 
right was granted to them hy the law of the Twelve Tables, in 
imitation of the Athenians.* This, however, seems not to have 
been the case; for it appears they did not enjoy it even in the 
time of Plautus; only if a man was absent for a certain time, 
his wife seems to have been at liberty to marry another.’ After- 
w.ard8, some women deserted their husbands so frequently, and 
with so little shame, that Seneca says, they reckoned their years 
not from the number of consuls, but of husbands.^ This deser¬ 
tion very frequently happened without any just cause. But a 
freed woman, if married to her patron, was not permitted to 
divorce him.’ 

Augustus is said to have restricted this license of bona oratia 
divorces, as they were called,’ and likewise Domitian. They 
still, however, prevailed; although the women who made them 
were by no means respectable.’ 

The man was said airamfivtit, dimittere uxorera; and the 
woman xmXftxiiii, relinquere vei deserere virum ; both, facere 
divortium cum uxore vel viro, a viro vel a6 «arore.*“ 

A divorce, anciently, was made with different ceremonies, 
according to the manner in which the marriage had been 
celebrated. 

A marriage contracted by confarreatio, was dissolved by a 
sacrifice called sikfarreatio ; *' which was still in use in the 
time of Plutarch, when a separation*’took place betwixt the 
ilamen of Jupiter and his wife.*’ 

A marriage contracted by coemptio was dissolved by a kind 
of release called rrmancipatio. In this manner Cato is sup¬ 
posed to have voluntarily given away liis wife Marcia to Hor- 
teiisius, and Tiberius Neru his wife Livia to Augustus, even when 
big with child.'* 

In later times, a divorce was made with fewer ceremoniesL 
In presence of seven witnesses, the marriage-contract was torn,” 
the keys were taken from the wife,'" then certain words were 
pronounced by a freedman, or by the husband himself, res tuab 
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TIBI BABB Tcl -ETO J TUAS BBS TIBI AOITO i BXI, EXI OCTUS ; VABK 

KOBAs, I FOBAs, MULiBH ; CKDE DOMO. llenuB cxi^crc foros tbI 
ejicerc, to divorce.* 

If the husband iras nb.seiit. he sent his wife nbill of divorce,‘ 
on which similar words were inscribed. Tliis was ixilled 
matrimonii bknunciatio. 

If the divorce was made w ithout the fault of the w ife, her 
whole portion was restored to her; soiiictinies all at once, but 
usually by three different payments.^ 

There was sometimes an action (actio hale tbactationib), to 
determine by whose fault the divorce was made. When the 
divorce was made by the wile, she said valeas, tibi habeas tuas 
KBS, UEUDAS MBAS; titrewell, keep your own thinj^s, and let me 
have mine.'* 

Divorces were recorded in the public registers,* as were mar¬ 
riages, births, and funerals.'' 

Widows were obliged, to wear mourning for their husbands 
at least ten months, and if they married within that time, they 
were held infamous ; ’ but men were under no such restriction, 

M. Antoninus, the philosopher, after the death of Ins wife 
Faustina, lived with a concubine," that he might not bring in a 
step-mother on nis chililren." 

Seraind marriages in w iimen were not esteemed honourable, 
and Uiose who had been married but to one husband, or wbo 
remained in widowhood, were held in particular respect. Hence 
uNiviRA is often found in ancient inscriptions, ns an epithet of 
honour. So, VNi nupta."’ Such ns married a sec.ond time were 
not allowed to otficiate at the annual sacred rites of Female 
Fortune.** Among the Liermaiis second marriages were pro¬ 
hibited by law,** 


IV, ROMAN FUNERALS. 


The Romans paid the greatest attention to funeral rites, be¬ 
cause they believed that the souls of the unburied irere nut 
admitted into the abodes of the dead, or, at least, wandered a 
hundred years along the river Styx, before they w'ere allowed 
to cross it; fur which reason, if the bodies of their friends 
could not be found, they erected to them an empty tomb, 
(tomuius inanis, xEvoTsnp/oi/, cenotaphium,') at which they per¬ 
formed the usual solemnities; and if they happened to see a 
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•lend liody, Hiey nhvays threw seme earth upon it, and whoever 
iie^levteil to do so, was ohliffcd to expiate his r.riine by sacri- 
tioiii;; a ho^ to Ceres; ‘ heiiee no kind of death was so much 
dreaded ns ship>vreek ; hence also rite cundere manes, to bury 
ill due form; cundere animam sepukhro, to give tile soul repose 
ill the tomb ; and to want the due rites was esteemed the greatest 
misfortune.^ 

When persons were at the point of death, their nearest rela¬ 
tion present endeavoured to catch their Inst breath with their 
mouth,“ for they believed that the soul or living principle 
i(ANinA), then went out nt the mouth. Hence tho soul of an old 
person* was said in primis labris esse, or in ore primo teneri ; 
so ANIMAM agere, to be in the agony of death,* Animam dure, 
efflare, exhalare, exspirare, effundere, &c. to die. 

They now also pulled off their rings, which seem to have 
been put on again liefore they were placed on the I'uiieral pile.'' 

The nearest relation closed the eyes and mouth of the de- 
ce.ised, probably to make them appear less ghastly. The eyes 
were afterwards opened on the funeral pile.’ When the eyes 
were closed, they called* upon the deceased by name several 
times at intervals, repeating ave or vale, whence corpora 
nondum conclamata, just expiring;* and those who had given 
up their friends for lost, or supposed them dead, were said eo.v 
conclamavisse \ so when a thing was quite desperate, conclama- 
TUM est, all is over.*" 

The corpse was then laid on the ground; hence defositus, 
fur tn ultimo positus, desperatm salutis, desperate, dying, past 
hopes of recovery ;** or from the ancient custom of placing sick 
persons at the gate, to see if any thq( passed had ever been ill 
of tho same disease, and what had cured them ; hence defonehr 
aliquem vino, to intoxicate; positi artus, dead; so compositus 
vino somnoque, overpowered with wine and sleep.** 

The corpse was next bathed with warm water, and anointed 
with perfumes,** by slaves called fdllinctobes,** belonging to 
those who took care of funerals (libitinabu),*’ and had the 
charge of the temple Venus Libitina, where the things re¬ 
quisite for funerals ** were sold; hence vitare Libitinam, not to 
die; *’ mirari nihil, nisi quod Libitina sacravit, to admire nobody 
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till after his dealih; Libitinam evadere, to escape death ; Libitina 
is also put for the funeral couch.* 

In this temple was kept an account* of those who died, for 
each of whom a certain coin was paid; hence autumnuague 
gravis, Libitirue qutsstus acerbte, the unwholesome autumn, 
ruthless Libitina’s gainful season; because autumn being un- 
healthful usually occasioned neat mortality,* 

The money paid for the liberty of burial and other expenses 
was called arbitrium, oftener plur, ~ia ; so arbitrium vendendi 
sails, the monopoly of salt.* 

The body was then dressed in the best robe which the de-- 
ceased had worn when alire; ordinary citizens in a white toga,* 
magistrates in their prstexta, &c., and laid" on a couch in the 
restibule,’ with the feet outtrards, as if about to take its lost 
departure. Hence componere, to bury.* Then a lamentation 
was made. Hence, sic positum affati discedite corpus, thus, 
with the last farewell to thy body laid out for burial, depart. 
The couch was sometimes decked with leaves and flowers, the 
bedstead of ivory. If the deceased had received a crown for 
his bravery, it was now placed on his head. A small coin, triens 
vel obolus, was put in bis mouth, which he might give to Charon 
(pord'for vel parthmem, the ferryman of hell) for his freiglit.'* 
Hence a person who wanted this and the other funeral oblations 
was said abiisse ad Achmmtem sine viafico; for without them 
it was thought that souls could not purchase a lodging, or place 
of rest.** 

A branch of cypress was placed at the door of the deceased, 
at least if he was a person of consequence, to prevent the ponti- 
fex maximuB from entering, and thereby being polluted, for it 
was unlawful for him not only to touch a dead body, but even 
to look at it This tree was sacred to Pluto, because when once 
cut it never grows again, called atra, feralis, funerea vel fune- 
bris, from its being used at funerals.** 

The Romans at first usually interred *' their dead, which is 
the most ancient and most natural method'* They early 
adopted the custom of burning** from the Greeks, which is 
mentioned in the laws of Numa, and of the Twelve Tables,'* but 
it did not become general till towards the end of the republic. 
Bylla was the first of the patrician branch of the gens Corne- 
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ha that wu burned, which he is supposed to have ordered, lest 
any one should di(^ up his body and dissipate his remains, as he 
did those of Marius. Pliny ascribes the first institution of 
burnin)^ among the Homans to their having discovered, that the 
bodies of those who fell in distant wars were dug up by the 
enemy. It appears, however, to have prevailed at an early 
period. The wise men among the Indians, called qtmnosofhib- 
T-B, commonly burned themselves alive, as Calanus in preseniM of 
Alexander, and Zamarus at Athens, while Augustus was there,* 
Under the emperors, the custom of burning became almost 
'universal, but was afterwards gradually dropped upon the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity, so that it had fallen into disuse about 
the end of the fourth century.* 

Children before.they got teeth were not burned, but buried 
in a place called sdqohunoabium,* So likewise persons struidc 
with lightning* were buried in the spot where they fell, called 
BiDRNTAL, beoause it was consecrated by sacrificing sheep 
(bidentesy It was enclosed with a wall, and no one was allowed 
to trend upon it. To remove its bounds ° was esteemed sacrilege.' 

The expressions bbpblibb, sepultura, and sepulchrum, ore 
applied to every manner of disposing* of adeau body. So also 
BVMASE, &C. JusTA, exsequim vel J\tnus, funeral obsequies or 
solemnities; hence jvsta funebria,ju»l a funenm valexiequiaram, 
etjustafunera alicui facere, solvere vel persolvere, reddere jusla 
funm'.* But exsequib properly denotes the funeral procession,** 
Hence exsequias ducere, aeducere, comitari, freguentare, prose¬ 
qui, &C., to attend the funeral; funeri interesse.** 

Of funerals, there were chiefly two kinds, public and private. 
The public funeral was called indictivum,** because people 
were invited to it by a herald.** Of this kind the most re¬ 
markable were fumu censobivm, including fimus consulare, 
priftorium, triumphale, &c. Fdblicum, when a person was 
buried at the public expense,** and collativum, by a public 
contribution,'* Augustus was very liberal in granting publlr 
funerals,** as at first in conferring the honour of a triumph. 
There was also a military funeral performed at the public 
expense," 

A private funeral was called tacitdh, teanblatitidm, plbbeiou 
COMMUNE, and vuioae&'* 
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The funerfti of those who died in infancy, or under age, was 
called ACERBUM, or manaturum, or bxsbqot/E immatbr®? But 
funus acerbum is applied by some only to infants, and immaiu- 
rum to young men. Such were buried sooner than grown 
persons, and with less ponip.^ 

When a public funeral was intended, the corpse was kept 
usually for seven or eight days, with a keeper set to watch it, 
and sometimes boys to drive away the dies. When the funeral 
was private, the body was not kept so long." 

On the day of the funeral, when the people were assembled, 
the dead body was caiTied out with the feet foremost,* on a 
couch covered with rich cloth,* with gold and purple, supported 
commonly on the shoulders of the nearest relations of the de¬ 
ceased, or of his heirs, sometimes of his freedmen. Julius 
Ctesar was borne by the magistrates, Augustus by the senators,* 
and Germanicus by the tribunes and centhrions. So Drusus, 
his father, who died in Germany, by the tribunes and centu¬ 
rions, to the winter quarters, and then by the chief men in the 
didereiit cities on the road to Rome. Paulus ,di)milius by the 
chief men of Macedonia who happened to be at Rome when he 
died.' 

Poor citizens and slaves were carried to the funeral pile in a 
plain bier or coffin (sanoafila, vmis arca, obciniana sfokda),* 
usually by four bearers, called vespillones, vel vesp<B^ sandafi- 
LONES, vel -arii, and in later writers lecticarii. 

The funeral couches (lectic,s, lecti, vel (ort) of the rich seem 
also to have been borne by vespillones. Hence a couch carried. 
by six was called hexafhorum, and by eight, octophorum, or 
lectica octophorua; as the ordinary couches or sedans used in 
the city, or on a journey, were carried by slaves, called lecti- 
CABII.*“ 

These couches were sometimes open, and sometimes covered. 

The general name of a bier was FEHETRun,'* or CAPuncs, vel 
-um;** hence capularia, old, at death's door ; capidi decus, Some 
make/eretnon to be the same with lectus ; others that on which 
the couch was supported.** 

Children who died before they were weaned, were carried to 
the pile by their mothers.** 

All funerals used anciently to be solemnized in the night- 
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time with torches, that they might not fall in the way of mogis* 
trates and priests, who were supposed to be violated by seeing 
a corpse, so that they could not perform sacred rites, till they 
were purified by an expiatory sacrifice. Thus, to diminish the 
expense of funerals, it was ordained by Demetrius Phalereus 
at Athens, according to an ancient law, which seems to have 
fallen into desuetude. Hence vimus, a funeral, from funea 
ttccenai,^ or funalia, funules caret, cerem facea, vel candelee, 
torches, candles, or tapers, originally made of small ropes or 
cords (funea, vel funiculi), covered with wax or tallow (aevum 
. vel auburn)? 

But in after ages, public funerals^ ware celebrated in the 
day-time, at an early hour in the forenoon, as it is thought from 
Plutarch, in Syll. fin. with torches also.* Private or ordinary 
funerals ’ were always at night.* 

As torches were used both at funerals and marriages, hence 
inter utramque facem, for inter nuptiaa el funua, et face pro tha- 
Itimi, fax mihi mortia adeat, and instead of the nuptial, 1 am 
threatened with the funeral torch.' 

The order of the funeral procession was regulated, and every 
one’s place assigned him, by a person called dosionatok, on 
undertaker or master of ceremonies,* attended by lictor^ 
dressed in black," 

First went musicians of various kinds: pipers (tibicinss, vel 
siTiciNBs), trumpeters, and cornetters,*" then mourning women 
(pilsrig.g),'' hired to lament, and to sing the funeral song 
(xsiNiA vel LBssDs), Or the praises of the dece^d, to the sound 
of the flute. Boys and girls were sometimeB employed for this 
last purpose. As these praises were often unmerited and 
frivolous, hence ntipm is put for jsMtn.u, and lexidia, rea inanea et 
frivolm, for vocea prtBfcarutn?‘ 

The flutes and trumpets used on this occasion were larger 
and longer than ordinary, of a grave dismal sound. By the 
law of the Twelve Tables, the number of players on the flute at 
a funeral was restricted to ten.'" 

Next came players and buffoons (ludii vel hiatrionea et acurrm), 
who danced and sung.'* One of them, called abcmikimob, sup¬ 
ported the character" of the deceased, imitating his words and 
actions while alive. These players sometimes in^duced apt 
sayings from dramatic writers." 
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Then followed the freedmen of the deceaaed, with a cap on 
their head.* Some masters at their death freed all their slaves, 
from the vanity of having their funeral procession attended by a 
numerous train of fr^edmen.^ 

Before the corpse, were carried the images of the deceased 
and of his ancestors, on long poles or frames, in the same form 
and garb as when olive; ^ but not of such as had been con¬ 
demned for any heinous crime, whose images were broken. 
The triumviri ordained, tliat the image of Caesar, after his 
deification, should not be carried before the funeral of any of 
his relations. Sometimes there were a great many diiTerent 
couches carried before the corpse, on which, it is supposed, the 
images were placed,* After the funeral, these images were 
again set up in the hall, where they were kept.* 

If the deceased had distinguished himself in war, the croims 
and rewards which he had received for his valour were dis¬ 
played, together with the spoils and standards he had taken 
from the enemy. At the mnerols of renowned commanders 
were carried images or representations of the countries they 
had subdued, and the cities they had taken." At the funeral of 
iiylla, above 2000 crowns are said to have been carried, which 
bad been sent him by different cities on account of his victory. 
The lictors attended with their fasces inverted. Sometimes also 
the officers and troops, with their spears pointing to the ground, 
or laid aside.* 

Behind the corpse walked the friends of the deceased in 
mourninghis sons with their heads veiled, and his daughters 
with their heads bare, and their hair dishevelled, contrary to 
the ordinary custom of both, the magistrates without their 
badges, and tbe nobility without their ornaments." 

Ine nearest relations sometimes tore their garments, and 
covered their hair with dust, or pulled it out. The women in 
particular, who attended the funeral, beat their breasts, tore their 
cheeks, &c.*“ although this was forbidden by the Twelve Tables.’* 

At the funeral of an illustrious citizen, the corpse was carried 
through the forum ; where the procession stopped, and a funeral 
oration (laudatio) was delivered in praise of the deceased from 
tbe rostra, by his son, or by some near relation or triend; 
sometimes by a magistrate, according to the appointment of the 
senate.*" 
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Thia Gustom is said to have been first introduced by Foplicoln, 
in honour of his coUeag'uo Brutus. It is first mentioned by 
Livy, ii, 47; next, ib. 61. It was an incentive to glory and 
virtue, but hurtful to the authenticity of historical records.* 

The honour of a funeral oration was decreed by the senate 
also to women, for their readiness in resigning their golden 
ornaments to make up the sum ogreed to be paid to the Qauls, 
as a ransom for leaving the city; or, according to Plutarch, to 
make the golden cup which was sent to Delphi, as a present to 
Apollo, in consequence of the vow of Camillus, after the taking 
. of Veji.** 

But Cicero says, that Popilia was the first to wbom this 
honour was paid, by her son Catulus, several ages after; and, 
according to Plutarch, Csesar introduced the custom of praising 
young matrons, upon the death of his wife Cornelia. But after 
that, both young and old, married and unmarried, were honoured 
with funeral orations.^ 

While the funeral oration was delivering, the corpse was 
placed before the rostra. The corpse of Caesar was placed in 
a gilt pavilion, like a small temple,^ with the robe in which ha 
had been slain suspended on a pole or trophy, and his image 
exposed on a movable machine, with the marks of all the 
wounds he had received, for the body itself was not seen but 
Dio says the contrary, xliv. 4. 

Under Augustus, it became customary to deliver more than 
one funeral oration in praise of the same person, and in dif¬ 
ferent places." 

From the forum, the corpse was carried to the place of 
burning or burial, which the law of the Twelve Tables ordered 
to be without the city, houinrm mortuitm in urbr ne sefelito, 
NEVE URITO, according to the custom of other nations; the Jews, 
the Athenians, and others.' 

The ancients are said to have buried their dead at their own 
houses; whence, according to some, the origin of idolatry, and 
the worship of household gods, the fear of hobgoblins, or 
spectres in the dark (larva vel lemvres), &c." Souls separated 
from the body were called lemubes vel manes ; if beneficent, 
LARES ; if hurtful, larva vel manis." Augustus, in his speech to 
his soldiers before the battle of Actium, says that the Egyptians 
embalmed their dead bodies to establish an opinion of their 
immortality, Several of these still exist, called mummies, firom 
mum, the Egyptian name of wax. The manner of embalming 
is dasuribed by Herodotus, ii. 86. The Persians also anointed 
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the bodiei of their dead with wax, to make them keep as long' 
as possible.' 

The Homans prohibited burning or burying in the dty, 
both from a sacred and ciril consideration; that the priests 
might not be contaminated by seeing or touching a dead body, 
and that houses might not be endangered by the frequency of 
funeral fires, or the air infected by the stench.^ 

The flamen of Jupiter was not allowed to' touch a dead 
body, nor to go where there was a grave, so the high priest 
among the Jews and if the nontifex maximus had to deliver a 
funerd oration, a veil was laid over the corpse, to keep it from- 
his sight* 

The places for burial were either private or public; the 
private in fields or gardens, usually near the highway, to be 
conspicuous, and to remind those who passed of mortality.* 
Hence the frequent inscriptions, bibtb vutob, abfice viator, 
&C. on the via Appia, Aurelia, Flaminia, Tiburtina, die." The 
public places of burial for great men were commonly in the 
CAMPOS MABTioa, Or CAMPOS EspoiLiNDS, granted by a decree of 
the senate,’ for poor people without the Ksquiline gate, in places 
called puTicvLR, vel -i.* 

As the vast number of bones deposited in that common 
burying'ground rendered the places adjoining unhealthy, 
Augustus, with the consent of the senate and people, gave port 
of it to his favourite Meecenas, who built there a magnificent 
house,’ called turris m«cbkatiana, with extensive gardens, 
whence it became one of the most healthy situations in Home.” 

There was in the corner of the buryitig-ground a stone 
pillar, ciFPUs, on which was marked its extent towards the 
road," and backwards to the fields also who were to be buried 
in it 

If a burying-ground was intended for a person and his 
heirs, it was cmled sepuIjChrdm, vel monuhentdm h/greditarium, 
which was marked in letters, thus, b. m. h. s. i. e. hoc monvmen- 

TUM HSBEDES SEQUITUR; Or OEKTILB and OENTILITIUM, PATRIVSI, 

AviTUH.” If only for himself and family, pahiliare.” Freed* 
men were sometimes comprehended, and relations, when unde¬ 
serving, excluded.” 

The right of burying ” was sometimes purchased by those who 
had no burying-ground of their own. 
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The Vestal virgins were buried in the city (^uea legibui non 
tenebanhir), and some illustrious men, as Foplicola, Tubertus, 
and Fabricius (yirtutii causa, legibus soluti ); which right their 
posterity retained,^ but did not use. To show, however, that 
they possessed it, when any of them died, they brought the 
dead body, when about to be burnt, into the forum, and setting 
down the couch, put a burning torch under it, which they im¬ 
mediately removed, and carried the corpse to another place. 
The right of making a sepulchre for himself within the pomoerium 
was decreed to Julius Caesar as a singular privilege.^ 

. When a person was burnt and buried in the same place, it 
was called bustum ; whence this word is often put for a tomb.^ 
A place where one was only burnt, ustbins, vel -um.* 

The funeral pile (aoaus, vel ptba,) was built in the form of an 
altar, with four ei^ual sides, hence called aba befulchhi, fukicbis 
ABA,’ of wood which might easily catch fire, as fir, pine, cleft 
oak, &C.'' unpolished, according to the law of the Twelve Tables, 
BOouM AsciA NB poLiTo, but not always so, also stuffed with paper 
and pitch,’ made higher or lower according to the rank of the 
deceased, hence boous plebbius,® with cypress trees set arouiid 
to prevent the noisome smell, at the distance of sixty feet from 
any house.® 

The basilica Porcia and senate-house adjoining, contiguous to 
the fcruin, were burnt by the flames of the funeral pile of 
Clodius.’® 


Un the funeral pile was placed the corpse with the couch. 
The eyes of the deceased were opened,” to which Virgil is 
thought to allude, din. iv. 224. 

The near relations kissed the body with tears,“ and then set 
fire .u the pile with a lighted torch, turning away their face,’® to 
show that they did it with reluctance. They prayed for a wind 
to assist the flames, os the Greeks did, and when that happened, 
it was thought fortunate,” 

They threw into the fire various perfumes,” incense, myrrh, 
cassia, &c. which Cicero calls sumftuosa bkspebsio ; forbidden 
by the Twelve Tables ; “ also cups of oils and dishes,” with titles 
marking what they contained; likewise the clothes and orna¬ 
ments, not only of the deceased,” but their own ; every thing in 
short that was supposed to be agreeable to the deceased while 
alive. All these were called mvnbha, vel dona.” 
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If the deceased had been a soldier, they threw on the pile his 
arms, rewards, and spoils; and if a general, the soldiers some¬ 
times threw in their own aims.* 

At the funeral of an illustrious commander or emperor, the 
soldiers made a circuit ‘ tliree times round the pile, from right 
to left,’ with their ensigns inverted, and striking their weapons 
on one another to the sound of the trumpet,* all present accom¬ 
panying them, as at the funeral of Sylla, and of Augustus, which 
custom seems to have been borrowed from the Greeks; used 
also by the Carthaginians; sometimes performed annually at 
the tomb,‘ 

As the manes were supposed to be delighted with blood," vari¬ 
ous animals especially such as the deceased had been fond of, 
were slaughtered at the pile, and thrown into it; in ancient 
times, also, men, captives or slaves,’ to which Cicero alludes, 
FIac& 38. Afterwards, instead of them, gladiators, called 
BUSTUABii, were made to fight; so among the Gauls, slaves and 
clients were burned on the piles of their masters;" among the 
Indians and Thracians, wives on the piles of their husbands. 
As one man had several wives, there was sometimes a contest 
among them about the preference, which they determined by 
lot.' Thus also among the Romans, friends testified their affec¬ 
tion; as Plotinus to his patron, Plautius to his wife Oreslilia, 
soldiers to Otho, Mnester, a freedman, to Agrippina," &c. 

Instances are recorded of persons, who came to life again on 
the funeral pile, after it was set on fire; so that they could nut 
be preserved; and of others, who, having revived before the 
pile was kindled, returned home on their feet" 

The Jews, although they interred their dead," filled the couch 
on which the corpse was laid with sweet odours, and divers 
kinds of spices, and burned them." 

When the pile was burned down, the fire was extinguished, 
and the embers soaked with wine," the bones were gathered " 
by the nearest relations, with loose robes, and sometimes bare¬ 
footed." 

We read also of the nearest female relations gathering the 
bones in their bosom, who were called funersb, vel -ees." 

The ashes and bones of the deceased are thought to have 
been distinguished by their particular position. Home suppose 
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the body to have been tn'apt in a species 6f incombustible doth, 
made of what the Greeks called asoestoi.^ But Pliny restricts 
this to the kings of India, where only it was then known. 

The bones and ashes, besprinkled with the richest perfumes, 
were put into a vessel called uhna, an urn ; rsniiLis orna, made 
of earth, brass, marble, silver, or gold, according to the wealth 
or rank of every one.‘ Sometimes also a small gloss vial full 
of tears, called by the moderns a lachrymatory, was put in 
the urn. 

The um was solemnly deposited (componebatur) in the 
lepulchre (sbpoichrum, tdmohjs, monumkntom, sedes vel domm, 
coNoiTORiuM, v. -tivum, CINERARIUM, &C.) Hence componere, to 
bury, to shut up, to end; ^ compotito die, i. e. finito-. 

When the body was not burned it was put into a coffin (area 
vel loculus), with all its ornaments, usually made of atone, as 
that of Numo, and of Hannibal,* sometimes of Assion stone, from 
Assos, or -us, a town in Troas or Mysia, which consumed the 
body in forty days, except the teeth, hence called lARCopaABUs,' 
which word is put for any coffin or tomb." 

The coffin was laid in the tomb on its back; in what direction 
among the Romans is uncertain; but among the Athenians, 
looking to the west.’ 

Those who died in pruon were thrown out naked on the 
street." 

When the remains of the deceased were laid in the tomb, 
those present were three times sprinkled by a priest with pure 
water," from a branch of olive or laurel,’" to purify them, then 
they were dismissed by the prxfioa, or some other person, 
pronouncing the solemn word ilicet, i. e. ire licet, you may 
depart. At their departure, they asked to take a last farewell, 
by repeating several times vale, or Halve (etemum, farewell for 
ever, adding, nos te ordinb, guo natuba fbrmisbbit, cuncti ■ 
SEguEMUB, we shall all follow thee, in whatever order nature 
may permit,” which were called verba novissima ; also to wish 
that the earth might lie light on the person buried, which is 
found marked on several ancient monuments in these letters, 
B. T. T. L. SIT TIBI TERBA LEVIS,” and the gTBve-stone,” that his 
bones might rest quietly, or lie softly placide quiescab, may- 
est thou rest in peace. Hence compositueeBi positus, buried 
So plaeida compostu* pace quiescit, he, settled, now enjoys e 
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peaceful calm, is said of Antenor, while yet alire. We find 
in Ovid the contrary of this wish, sollkiti jaceant, Urraque 
premantur iniqua, may they be disquieted in their graves, and 
may the earth press heavily on them, as if the dead felt these 
thin/^s. Sometimes the bones were not deposited in the earth 
till three days after the body was burned.' 

The friend, when they returned home, as a further purifica¬ 
tion, after being sprinkled with water, stepped over a fire,* 
which was called suffitio. The house itself also was purified, 
and swept with a certain kind of broom or besom;* which 
purgation was called bxverrsb, v. everriB ; and he who performed 
it, bverriator.* 

There were certain ceremonies for the purification of the 
family, called raai^ denicales;‘ ivhen they buried a thumb, or 
some part cut off from the body before it was burned, or a bone 
brought home from the funeral pile, on which occasion a soldier 
might be absent from duty," 

A place was held religious where a dead body, or any part of 
it, was buried, but not where it was burned.’ 

For nine days after the funeral, while the family was in 
mourning, and employed about certain solemnities at the tomb, 
it was unlawful to summon the heir, or any near relation of the 
deceased, to a court of justice, or in any other manner to molest 
them. On the ninth day a sacrifice was performed, called 
NOvBNDiALB, with which these solemnities were concluded." 
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Oblationi or sacrifices to the dead (infsbia, rel farbntalia) 
were afterwards made at various times, both occasionally and at 
stated periods, consistinjr of liquors, victims, and gfarlands,^ 

called FBHAblA MUNBBA; tllUS, ALICUI INFBBIAS FEBBE velMITTEBE, 

et FABKNTABE, to perform these oblations; parentare regi tan- 
guine conjuraturvm, to appease, to revenge the death of the 
king, by the blood of the conspirators; ^ SagurUinorum manibut 
vastaCione Halim, dec. parentalum est, an atonement was made 
to the ghosts of the Saguutines with the devastation of Italy, &c.; 

so also LITABE.^ 

The sepulchre was then bespread with flowers, and covered 
'with crowns and fillets. Before it, there was a little altar, on 
which libations were made, and incense burneiL A keeper was 
appointed to watch the tomb, which was frequently iUuininaied' 
with lamps.^ . ' 

A kind of perpetual lamps are said, by several authors, to 
have been found in ancient tombs still burning. Which, however, 
went out on the admission of air. But this, by others, ia. 
reckoned a fiction.‘ 

A feast was generally added, called siLiCEBNiura/ both diar tbp, 
dead and the living. Certain things were laid o.n'-the tchab,. 
commonly beans, lettuces, bread, and eggs, or the like, wbioh-it: 
was supposed the ghosts would come and eat: hence coiMA 
FERAiiis.’ What remained was burned; for it was thought mean 
to take away any thing thus consecrated, or what was {brown, 
into the funeral pile, HenCe rapere de rogo ctenam, e fiat/ana 
cibum peterci 16 snat^ food from a funeral pile, i. e. to be.cep^< 
ble of pny thing, sordid or mean. Bustirapus is applied.as w 
name of contempt to a sordid person, and saicsaNiCM to an. old' 
roam^ ■ .. 


AAer the fiineral of great men, thage was not only a feast foti 
the friends of the deceased, but also a distribution of raw meat, 
among the people; caUed viscBBATfa," iwith shows of gladiatogs 
and games, which sometimes oontinued'for several days., Some¬ 
times games were celebrated also on the anniversary .of: the. 
funeral - Faustua, th8 son of Sydla, exhibited a s^ow of gladia¬ 
tors to. honour of his father, seversd years after his deaw, and 
gavei.d’ ifisast to the people, according to his faflter’s twsta- 
menU?!: 

Tl^'titpe of mooraii^ for departed fitiends was appointed-^, 
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Nuina,‘ as well as funeral rites,' and offerings to appease the 
manes,’' There was no limited time for men to mourn, because 
none was thought honourable, as among the Germans. It usually 
did not exceed a few days.' Women mourned for a husband or 
parent ten months, or a year, according to the coinputatiun of 
Komulus,' but not longer.' 

In a public mourning for any signal calamity, the death of a 
prince or the like, there was a total cessation from business 
(jvstitidm), either spontaneously or by public appointment, 
when the courts of justice did not sit, the shops were shut, &c.’ 
In excessive grief the temples of the gods were struck with 
stones,' and their altars overturned.' 

Both public and private mourning was laid aside on account 
of the public games; for certain sacred rites, as those of Ceres, 
&C., and for several other causes enumerated by Festus, in voce 
MiNuiTca. After the battle of Cannae, by a decree of the senate, 
the mourning of the matrons was limited to thirty daya Im¬ 
moderate grief was supposed to be offensive to the manes."’ 

The Romans in mourning kept themselves at home, avoiding 
every entertainment and amusement," neither cutting their hair 
nor beard," dressed in black," which custom is supposed to have 
been borrowed from the Egyptians, sometimes in skins laying 
aside every kind of ornament, not even ligliting a fire, which 
was esteemed an ornament to the house. Hence rocos perennis, 
i. e. sine luctu; peruipif." 

'Hie women laid aside their gold and purple. Under the 
republic they dressed in black like the men; but under the 
emperors, when party-coloured clothes came in fashion, £hey 
wore white in mourning." 

In a public mourning, the senators laid aside their lotus 
clavus and rings ; the magistrates the badges of their office ;" 
and the consuU did not sit on their usual seats in the senate, 
which were elevated above the rest, but on a common bench." 
Bio says, that the senators in great mourning appeared in the 
dress of the equites." 

The Romans commonly built tombs " for themselves during 
their lifetime;" thus the mausoleum “ of Augustus in the Campus 
Martiui^ between the via Flaminia and the bank of the Tiber, 
with woods and walks around. Hence these words frequently 
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occur in ancient inscriptions, v. r., viws fbcit; v. r, c., vivui 

FACIBNOUM CVBAVIT ; V- B. P„ VIVUS SIBI POSDIT, bIsO SB VIVO FECIT. 

If they did not live to finish them, it was done by their heirs, 
who were often ordered by the testament to build a tomb,* and 
sometimes did it at their own expense.^ Pliny complainB bit¬ 
terly of the negflect of friends in this respect.* 

I'he Romans erected tombs either for themselves alone, with 
their wives (bepocchba pbiva, vel sinoulabia), or for themselves, 
their family, and posterity (commonia), familiaria et hsredita- 
BiA; likewise for their friends who were buried elsewhere, or 
' whose bodies could not be found (cbuotaphion, vel tomolvs 
HONORARius, vel iNANis).* When a person falsely reported to 
have been dead returned home, he did not enter his itouse by 
the door, but was let down from the roofi* 

The tombs of the rich were commonly built of marble,' the 
ground enclosed with a wall,* or an iron rail,* and planted 
around with trees, as among the Greeks,’ 

When several dijSerent persons had a right to the same 
burying-ground, it was sometimes divided into parts, and each 
part assigned to its proper owner. 

But common sepulchres were usually built below ground, and 
called HTPosAA,*’ many of which still exist in different parts of 
Italy, under the name of catacombs. There were niches cut 
out in the walls, in which the urns were placed; these, from 
their resemblance to the niches in a pigeon-house, were called 
columbaria. 

Sepulchres were adorned with various figures in sculpture^ 
which are still to be seen, with statues, columns, &c.** 

But what deserves pai'ticulor attention, is the inscription or 
epitaph (titulus, epitaphiuh vel blooium), expressed 

sometimes in prose, and sometimes in verse,** usually beginning 
with these letters, a m. s., ms hanibus sacrum, vel hemoris;" 
then the name of the person followed, his character, and the 
principal circumstances of bis life. Often these words are used, 
Hic SITUS EST vel JACET, “ here lies.”** If he had lived happily 
in marriage, thus, sine querela, sine jurqio, vel offenm, vel 
discordia, in uninterrupted harmony.*’ 

When the body was simply interred without a tomb, an in¬ 
scription was sometimes put on the stone coffin, as on that of 
Numa." 
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There wits an antion for nolatine the tombs of the dead 
(sBPvecHBi vioLATi actio).* Tile jiunisnment was a tine, the lots 
of a hand,* working- in the mines,* banishment, or death. 

A tomb was Tiolaled by demolition, by converting it to im> 
proper purposes, or by burying in it those who were not 
intitled.* Tombs often served as lurking-places for the perse¬ 
cuted Christians, and others.* 

The body was violated by handling, or mutilating it, which 
was sometimes done for magical purposes,'' by stripping it of 
any thing valuable, as gold, arms, &c., or by transporting it to 
another place without leave obtained from the pontifex maxi- 
mus, from the emperor, or the magistrate of the place.' 

Some consecrated temples to the memory of their friends, 
ns Cicero proposed to his daughter Tullia; which design he 
frequently mentions in his letters to Atticus. This W'as a very 
ancient custom, and.probably the origin of idolatry.* 

The highest honours were decreed to illustrious persons after 
death, The Romans worshipped their founder Romulus as a 
god, under the name of Quirinus.° Hence, afterwords, the 
solemn consecration ** of the emperors, by a decree of the 
senate," who were thus said to be ranked in the number of the 
gods,'" also some empresses.** Temples and priests were assigned 
to them.** They were invoked with prayers. Men swore by 
their name or genius, and offered victims on their altars.** 

The real body was burned, and the remains buried in the 
usual manner. But a waxen image of the deceased was made 
to the life ; which, after a variety of ridiculous ceremonies paid 
to it for seven days in the palace, was carried on a couch in 
solemn procession, on the shoulders of young men of equestrian 
and patrician rank, first to the forum, where the dirge was sung 
by a choir of boys and girls of the most noble descent; then to 
the Campus Martius, where it was burned, with a vast quantity 
of the richest odours and perfumes, on a lofty and magnificent 
pile ; from the top of whicn an eagle let loose was supposed to 
convey the prince’s soul to heaven.** 

ROMAN WEIGHTS AND GOINS. 

Thb principal Roman weight was as or libra, a pound; which 
was divided into twelve parts or ounces (uncis). Thus, undo, 
an ounce, or of an os; sextans, 2 ounces, or ; quadrant, 
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3. A. or i; Mens, 4, fy, or i ; quincunx, 5, or I semis, G, 
iV. or i ; septmx, 7, or ^; bes, or iessts, 8, or f; dodrans, 
9, or J; dextans, or decunx, 10, ^ or f; detmx, 11 ounces, 
or 41 of an as. 

The vNciA was also divided thus; sermmcia, 4, the half of an 
ounce, or ^ of an as ; duella, 4 ; sicilicus, vel -urn, 4 j sexlula, 
4 ; drachma, i; hemisescla, L e. semisextula, ; tremissis, scru^ 
pulus, scriptulum vel scripidwm, ^ of an ounce, or of an as} 

As was applied to any thing divided into twelve parts; as an 
inheritance, on acre, liquid ineasure,^ or the interest of money, 
.&c. Hence, probably, our word ttce, or unit. 

The Roman pound was equal to 10 ounces, IB pennyweights, 
134 grains of English Troy weight, or nearly 12 ounces avoir- 
dupoise. 

The Greek weights, mentioned by Roman authors, are 
chiefly the talent, divitled into 60 min<e, and the mina into 100 
drachmm. The mtna was nearly equal to the Homan libra. 

The English trot weight, by which silver and gold are 
weighed, is os follows; 24 nains, 1 pennyweip^ht; 20 pwts. 1 
ounce; 12 oz. 1 pound. Rut apothecaries, in compounding 
medicines, make 20 grains 1 scruple; 3 sc. 1 drachm; 8 dr. 1 
ounce; 12 oz. 1 pound; avoirdupoise weight, by which larger 
and coarser commodities are weighed, 16 drams, 1 oz.; 16 oz. 
1 pound. 

The Romans, like other ancient nations,° at first had no 
coined money,* but either exchanged commodities with one 
another, or used a certain weight of uncoined brass,* or other 
metal. Hence the various names of money also denote weight; 
10 pendere for solvere, to pay; sHpendium (a stipe pendenda), 
soldiers’ pay,* because at first it was weighed, and not counted. 
Thus, talentum and mina among the Greeks, shekel among the 
Hebrews, and pound among us. 

Severri Greek words are supposed to allude to the original 
custom of exchanging commodities, thus, ajwpai, to purchase 
or exchange by giving a lamb a^tec, agmts)\ msofini, by 

giving an ass (oror, osinus); by giving a foal, wsiAo; 

{equiueus), or the young of any animal. 

Servius Tullius first stamped pieces of brass with the image 
of cattle, oxen, swine, &c. (pbcudes), whence fecunu, money.' 
Silver was first coined A. IJ. 484, five years before the first 
Funic war, or, according to others, A. U. 498; and gold sixty- 
two years after. Silver coins, however, seem to have been in 
use at Rome before that time, but of foreign coinage.* 'Ihe 
Roman coins were then o||p of brass. _ 
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Hence /Sb, or mra, plur., is put for money in generflltere 
mutare, to buy or sell; ms atiamm, debt; annua mra, yearly 
pay ; mrarium, the treasury; ms militare, money for paying the 
soldiers, given from the treasury to the quaestor by the trihuni 
mrarii, or by them to the soldiers ; homo mratus, a monied inan,‘ 
as some read the passage. So tribuni nun tarn mrati, i. e. bene 
nummati, quam ut appellanlur, mrarii, i, e. sere corrupt!, vel in 
mrarioa aut Cmrites refirendi ; * mra velusta, i. e. prisoa rnoneta, 
ancient money, butters vetera, old crimes or debts; mrusuare 
vel msculari, to get money by any means mruscator vel tescu^ 
lator, a low beggarly fellow, a fortune-teller, or the like ; ubm-, 
ratus, oppressed with debt, a debtor; in meo mre est, i. e. in 
bonis meis vel in meo censu, mine, my friend; ‘ ms circum/ora- 
nevm, money borrowed from bankers," who had shops in ^rti- 
coes round the forum." 

Money was likewise called btifs (a stipando), from being 
crammed in a cell, that it might occupy less room. But this 
word is usually put for a small coin, as we say a penny, or 
farthing, offered to the gods at games or the like," or given as 
an aims to a beggar, or to any one as a new year’s gift (sthena), 
nr by way of contribution for any public purpose." 

The drst brass coinwas called as, anciently assis (from ms) 
of a pound weight (libralis). The highest valuation of fortune “ 
under Servius, was a 100,000 pounds weight of brass.’" 

The other brass coins, besides the as, were semisses, trientes, 
quadrantes, and sextantes. The quadrans is also called terun- 
ciDS (o tribus mciis)P 

These coins at first had the full weight which their names 
imported, hence in later times called ms ohavb.'" 

This name was used particularly after the weight of the as 
was diminished, to denote the ancient standard,'" because when 
the sum was large, the asses were weighed and not counted 
Servius on Virgil makes ms grave to be lumpsof rough cop¬ 
per, or uncoined brass.” 

In the first Funic war, on account of the scarcity of money 
asses were struck weighing only the sixth part of a pound, :ir 
two ounces,'" which passed for the same value os those of a pounu 
weight had done; wnence, says Pliny, the republic gained five- 
sixths,'" and thus discharged its debt. The mark of the as then 
was a double Janus on one side, and the beak or stern of a ship 
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on the other; of the triens end quadrans, a boat (rates) ; whence 
they were sometimes called katiti,* 

In the second Punic war, while Fabiua was dictator, the asses 
were made to weigh only one ounce (unciales) ; and, afterwards 
by the law of Papirius, A. U. 563, h^f an ounce {semunciales).^ 

The sum of three asses was called tressis ; of ten asses, de- 
cassis ; of twenty, vicessis ; and so on to a hundred, cbntdssis," 
but there were no such coins. 

The silver coins were benarics, the value of which was ten 
asses, or ten pounds of brass (deni mris, sc. asses), marked with 
.tile letter x. —Quinarids, live asses, marked v.—and sestertius, 
two asses and a half (quasi sEsguiTERTics), commonly marked 
by the letteie l. l, s., for lihra libra semis ; or by abbreviation, 
H. s., and often called absolutely ncmmus, because it was in most 
frequent use.^ 

The impression on silver coins ° was usually, on one side, 
carriages drawn by two or four beasts (bigm vel qwdrigm) : 
whence they are called bisati and gnAORisATi, sc. and 

uii the reverse, the head of Boma with a helmet. 

On some silver coins were marked the figure of Victory, 
hence called victoriati, stamped by the Clodian law,' of the 
same value with the quinarii. 

From every pound of silver were coined 100 denarii j so that 
at first a pound of silver was equal in value to a thousand 
pounds of brass. Whence we may judge of the scarcity of 
silver at that time in Home. But afterwards the case was 
altered. For when the weight of the as was diminished, it bore 
the same proportion to the denarius os before, till it was reduced 
to one ounce; and then a denarius passed for sixteen asses 
(except in the military pay, in which it continued to pass for 
ten asses, at least under the republic, for in the time of Tiberius 
it appears no such exception was nmde),^ a quinarius for eight 
asses, and a sestertius fur four; which proportion continued 
when the as was reduced to half an ounce. Hence argetdum 
<Bre solutum, i. e. on as for a sestertius, or the fburth part.® 

But the weight of the silver money also varied, and was 
different under the emperors from what it had been under the 
republic. 

Varro mentions silver coins of less value; libelba, worth an 
as, or the tenth part of a denarius ; bembebla (quasi semilibMa\ 
worth half a pound of brass, or the twentieth part of a denarius, 
and TERDNCius, the fortieth part of a denarius. But Cicero puts 
the libella for the smallest silver coin, os well as the termcius : 
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this, however, he does only proverbially; as we may say, a 
penny or a farthing. 

A golden coin was first struck at Rome in the second Funic 
war, in the consulship of C. Claudius Nero and M, Livius Sali- 
nator. A, U. 546; called aubeub, or aureus nummus, equal in 
weight to two denarii and a quinarius, and in value to twenty- 
five denarii, or 100 sestertii. Hence the fee allowed to be 
taken by a lawyer is called by Tacitus dena sestertia; by Pliny, 
decern millia, sc. h. s. ;' and by Ulpian, cbntdm AvnEi,^ all of 
which were equivalent 

The common rate of gold to silver under the republic was. 
tenfold.^ But Julius Cmsar got so much gold by plBndering, 
that he exchanged it* for 3000 eeslertii, or 750 denarii, the 
pound, i. e. a pound of gold for 7^ pounds of ailver,* 

The aureus in later ages was cdled solidus, but then greatly 
inferior, both in weight and beauty, to the golden coins struck 
underthe republic and first emperors," 

At Arst forty aitrei were made from a pound of gold, with 
much the same images os the silver coins. But under the late 
emperors they were mixed with alloy; and thus their intrinsic 
value was diminished. Hence a different number of ourci were 
made from a pound of gold at different times; under Nero, 45,’ 
but under Constantine, 73. 

The emperors usually impressed on their coins their own 
image. This was first done fay Julius Cmsar, according to a 
decree of the senate." 

The essay or trial of gold was called obbubba," hence aurum 
ad oSrussam, sc. eeactum, the purest gold; argentum pubtula- 
TUM, the finest silver,’" vel punmputum ; arqkntuh infectum vel 
rude, bullion, unwrought or uncoined silver; factum, plate; 
ai^tum, coined silver; nummus aqier, new-coined; ” vetua vel 
tritua, old, &c. 

Some coins were indented (serroit).’" 

Besides the ordinary coins, there were various medals struck 
to commemorate important events, properly called medallions ; 
for what we commonly term Roman medals, were their current 
money. When an action deserved to be recorded on a coin, it 
was stamped and issued out of the mint. 

Money was coined in the temple of Juno monbta ; whence 
money.- The consuls at first are thought to have had the charge 
of ib But particular officeni were ailerwards created for that 
purpose.'" 
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There are aeveral Grecian coins mentioned bf Roman 
'writers, some of them equal to Roman coins, and some not; 
dbacbma, equal to a denarius; but some make it to be as nine 
to eijthl; mina, equal to 100 drachmm, or to a Roman libra or 
pound of silver; talehtum, equal to sixty minis, or Roman 
pounds; tetba-obachma vel -um, equal to four drachmce or 
denarii, as its name imports; but Livy, according to the com- 
inoii reading', makes it three denarii ; obolvs, the sixth part of 
a denarius or drachma} 

METHOD OP OOMPUTINO MONEY. 

The Romans usually computed sums of money by bestebtii or 
SESTERTiA. SestBrtium is the name of a sum, not of a coin. 

When a numeral noun is joined with sestertii, it means just 
so many sesterces ; thus, decern sestertii, ten sesterces: but 
when it is joined with sestertia, it means so many thousand ses¬ 
tertii; thus, decern sestertia, ter>. thousand sesterces, 

Sbstkbtium, mille sestertii, milk nummi vel sestertii mmmi; 
mills sestertium, mills nummum vel sestertium, nummum millet 
H. S. vel H. s. 2500 teris, sc. asses; 250 denarii vel drachmm 
denote the same sum. 

Whan a numeral adverb is joined to sestertium, it means so 
many hundred thousand sestertii ; thus guadragies sestertium is 
the same with guadragies centena millia sestertiorum nummorum, 
or guater millies mille sestertii, four millions of sestertiu Some* 
times the adverb stands by itself, and denotes the same thing; 
thus, decks, vicies vel vigesies, sc. sestertium; expressed more 
fully, decks centena, sc. millia sestertium; and completely, Cic. 
Verr. i. 10. and Juv. iii. 70. So also in sums of brass, decies 
mris, sc. centena millia assium} For when we say deni mrk, 
centum mris, &c. asses is always to be supplied. 

When sums are marked by letters, if the letters have a line 
)ver them, cerdena millia is understood, as in the case of the 
numeral adverbs; thus, k, s. m, c, signifies the same with millies 
centies, i, e. 110,000,000 sestertii or nummi, £889,020 : 16 ; 8, 
whereas h. b. m. c. without the cross line, denotes only 1100 
sestertii, £8 j 17 : 7^. 

When the numbers are distinguished by points in two or three 
orders, the first towards the right hand signifies units, the^cond 
thousands, and the third hundred thousands; thus, iii. xii, nc. 
Hs. denotes 300,000, 12,000, and 600 h. a., in nil making 312,600 
sestertii, £5047 : 3:9.* 
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Pliny lays/ that seven years before the first Panic nar, there 
was in the Roman treasury auri poTido xvi. ncccx., argenti 
pondo, XXII, LXX,, et in numerato, lxii, lxxv, cccc., that is, 16,BIO 
poun^ of gold, 23,070 pounds of silver, and in ready money, 
6,375,400 mteriii, £50,660 : 15 ; 7. But these sums are other> 
wise marked thus, auri pondo xvi. m, dcccx., argenti xxii. m.lxx., 
et in numerato lxii. lxxv. n, cccc. 

When eestertium neut. is used, pondo is understood, that is, 
two pounds and a half of silver, or a thousand sestertii,* 

When H. B. or sestertium is put after decern millia or the like, 
it is in the genitive plural for sestertiorum, and stands for so 
many sestertii, which may be otherwise expressed by decern ses- 
tertioi &c. But sestertium, when joined, with decies or the like, 
is in the nominative or accusative singular, and is a compen¬ 
dious way of expressing decies centies sestertium, i. e. decies cen¬ 
tum vel deoiea centena millia sestertium v. sestertiorum. 

The Romans sometimes expressed sums by talents; thus, 
decern millia talentdm, and sestertium bis millies et quadringen- 
ties are equivalent. So 100 talents and 600,000 denarii; ’ or by 
pounds, LiBiLs pondo, i, a. pondere in the ablative, for these 
words are often joined, as we say, pounds in weight, and when 
FONoo is put by itself os an indeclinable noun, for_ a pound or 
pounds, it is supposed even then, by the best critics, to be in 
the ablative, and to have libra or libree understood.* 

The Roman libra contained twelve ounces of silver, and was 
worth about £3:4:7 sterling; tiie talent, nearly £193 ; IS. 

But the common computation was by sestertii or nummi. 

A BBSTERTius is reckoned to have been worth of our money 
one penny 3| farthings; a gviNAnivs or victoriatus 3d. 3lq,\ a 
BRNABitis, Id, 3g.; the aubevs, or gold coin, 16s. j a seb- 
TEBTiuM, or a thousand sestertii, £8:1; 6^,—ten sestertii, Is. 
7d, l^q.—a hundred sestertii, 16s. Id. 3;.—ten sestertia, or 
10,000 sestertii, £60 : 14 : 7,—“ hundred sestertia, nr 100,000 
sestertii,,£ b07 : 5 : 10,—1000 sestertia, or decies sestertium, or 
decies centena millia sestertium, vel nummum, or 1,000,000 
sestertii, £6,072 : 18 : 4, sterl. — centies, vel centies n. i., vel 
centies centum millia sestertiorum, or 10,000,000 sestertii, 
£80.739 : 3 ; 4, sterl.— millies, vel millies n. s., £807,291:13: 4, 
sterL—ffli7/tes centies h. b., £688,030 : 16 ; 6, sterL Hence we 
may ^rm some notion of certain instances on record of Roman 
wealth and luxury. 

Crassus is said to have possessed in lands bis millies, i. e, 
£1,614,583 : 6 : 8, besides money, slaves, and household fumi- 
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tore,' which may be eatimated at aa much more.^ In the opinion 
of Craaaus, no one deserved to be called rich who could not 
maintain an army, or a legion.—Seneca, ter millies, £2,431,875. 
—Pallas, the freedman of Claudius, an equal sum.’—Lentulus 
the augur, guater onVh'es,. £3,239,166 : 13 : 4 — C. Ceeciliiis 
Claudius Isidorus, allhougli he had lost a great part of his for. 
tune in the civil war, left by his will 4,116 slaves, 3,600 yoke 
> of oxen, 257,000 of other cattle ; in ready money, u. a. texcen- 
ties, £484,375.* 

Augustus received by the testaments of his friends qvater 
.decies millies, £32,291,666 : 13 ; 4. He left in legacies to the 
Roman people, i.e. to thepublic, quadringerUies, £322,916:13:4, 
and to the tribes or poor citizens,’ tbicies quinquies, £28,355 : 
4 ; 2." Tiberius left at his death vigesiea ac septies millies, 
£21,796,875, which Caligula lavished away in less than one 
year.’ Vespasian, at his accession to the empire, said, that to sup¬ 
port the commonwealth, there was need of quadringenties millies, 
£332,916,668 ; 13 ; 4, an immense sum! more than the national 
debt of Britain!’ 


The debt of Milo is said to have amounted to r, s. septingenr 
ties, £565,104 : 3 ; 4.’ 

Ceesar, before he enjoyed any office, owed 1300 talents, 
£251,875. When, after his preetorsbip, he set out for Spain, 
he is reported to have said, die millies et quingenties sibi deesse, 
ut nihil haheret, i, e. that he was £2,018,229 : 3 ; 4 worse than 
nothing. A sum hardly credible I When he first entered 
Rome in the beginning of the civil war, he took out of the 
treasury £1,095,979,” and broughl: into it, at the end of the civil 
war, above £4,843,750 (amplius semes millies). He is said to 
have purchased the friendship elf Curio, at the beginning of the 
civil war, by a bribe of sexcenties sestertium, £484,375,“ and 
that of the consul, L. Paulus, the colleague of Marcellus, A, U. 
704, by 1600 talents, about £290,635,“ Of Curio, Lucan says, 
hie vendidit urbem, he sold the city; venali Curio lingua. Curio 
of venal eloquence,” and Virgil, as it is thought, vendidit hie 
auro patriam, he sold his native country for gold. But this 
Curio afterwards met with the fate which as a traitor to his 
country he deserved, being slain by Juba in Africa.” Libgcas 
en nobile corpus pascit aves t radio contectus cvRto busto, Lucan, 
ir. 809. 


See! where, a prey, unburied Curio lies, 

To every fowl that wings the Libyan skies— Rowe, 
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Antony, on the Ides.of March, when Ceeear was killed, owed 
quadringentiet, £322,916 : 13:4, which he paid before the 
kalends of April, and squandered of the public money, sester- 
tium tepties millies, £5,651,041 : 13 : 4,^ 

Cicero at first charfj'ed Verres with having plundered the 
Sicilians of testertimn millies, but afterwards exacted only guad- 
ringenties.‘ 

Apicius wasted on luxurious living' sexcenlies sesiertium, • 
£464,375; Seneca says, sestertium millies in culinam consump- 
sit, and being at last obliged to examine the state of his aft'airs, 
found that hehadreniainingenly sesiertium centies, £80,739:3; 4, 
a sum which he thought too small to live upon, and therefore 
ended his days by poison.^ 

Pliny says, that in his time Lollia Paulina wore, in full dress, 
jewels to the value of guadragies sestertium, £32,291 : 13 : 4, or 
as others read the passage, quadringenties sestertium, £322,916 : 
13 : 4.* Julius Cfassar presented Servijia, the mother of M. 
Brutus, with a pearl worth sexagies sestertio, £48,417 : 10. 
Cleopatra, at a least with Antony, swallowed a pearl dissolved 
in vinegar worth centies h. b., £60,729 : 3 : 4. Clodius, the son 
of ACsopus, the tragedian, swallowed one worth decies, £6,072 : 
16 ; 4. Caligula ud the same,* 

A single dish of Alsop’s is said to have cost a hundred sester- 
tia, £607 : 5 : 10.“ Caligula laid out on a supper, centies h, b., 
£60,739 ; 3 ; 4, and Heliogabalus, tricies h. s,, £24,218 : 15.' 
llie ordinary expense of Lucullus for a supper in the hall of 
Apollo, was 50,000 drachnus, £1,614 : 11:8.“ 

Even persons of a more sober character were sometimes very 
expensive. Cicero had a citron-table which cost him b. b. de¬ 
cies, £807 ; 5 : 10; and bought the house of Crassua with bor¬ 
rowed money, for h. b. xxxv. i. e. tricies quinquies, £36,355 : 4 ; 
2.* This house had first belonged to the tribune M. Livius 
Drusua, who, when the architect promised to build it for him in 
such a manner that none of his neighbours should overlook 
him, answered, “ If you have any skill, contrive it rather so, 
that all the world may see what 1 am doing.’’'" 

Messala bought the house of Autronius for h. s. ccccxxxvii., 
£362,786 ; 2 : 9." Domitius estimated his house at sexagies 
sestertia, i. e. £46,437 : 10. The house of Clodius cost centies 
et guadragies octies, £119,479.'“ 

The fish-pond of C. Herius was sold for quadragies n. s., 
£32,391 : 13 : 4, and the fish of Lucullus for the same sum.'" 
lie house-rent of niiddling people in the time of Julius 
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Cesar is supposed to have been iina mittia mmnmm, £16:3:11. 
That of Coelius was xxx mllia nummum, £343 : 3 ; 9, and 
thought high.^ 

The value of houses in Rome rose greatly in a few years. 
The house of Marius, which was bought by Cornelia for 7^ 
myriads of drachma, £3,431 : 1? : 6, was, not long after, 
purchased hy Lucullus for 50 myriads, and 300 drachma, 
£16,153 ! 6-1 10.* 

The house of Lepidus, which in the time of his consulship 
was reckoned one of the iinest in Rome, in the space of SSyears 
.was not in the hundredth rank.* The villa of M. Scaurus being 
burned by the malice of his slaves, he lost k. b. millies, 
£607,391 : 13 : 4, The golden house* of Nero must have cost 
an irnniense sum, since Otho laid out in finishing a part of it 
yuingentks n. s., £403,646 : 16 ; 8.* 

THE INTEREST OP MONEY. 

The interest of money W'as called Foams, vel fenus ; or ububa, 
fructus, merces, vel impendium ; the capital, caput, or sors; also 
Fooius, which is put for the principal ns well os the interest* 

When one as was paid monthly for the use of a hundred, it 
was called dsdea cektesima, because in a hundred months the 
interest equalled the capital; or asses ubub.e. This we call 13 
per cent per annum,’ which was usually the legal interest at 
Rome, at least towards the end of the republic, and under the 
first emperors. Sometimes the double of this was exacted, bitta 
centesima, 34 per cent, and even 48 per cent., quaterrue centesi- 
ma. Horace mentions one who demanded 60 per cent; quinas 
hie eapiti mereedes exsecat, i. e. guintuplices usuras exigit, vel 
quints ctntesimU fxnerat, he deducts from the capital sum five 
common interests.* 

When the interest at the end of the year was added to the 
capital, and likewise yielded interest, it was called centesinue 
renovata, or anatocismus anniversarttu, compound interest; it 
net, centesima perpetua ; or fanus perpetmm.* 

UsuB.E semisses, six per cent; trienles, four per cent; quad- 
rantes, three per cent.; besses, eight per cent, &c.; ustirm teqi- 
tima vel licita, legal interest; illicita vel illegitima, illegoL*^ - 

UsuEA is commonly used in the plural, and Fomus in the 
singular. 

The interest permitted by the Twelve Tables was only one 
per cent, foinus unciabium vel uNCiis usuh.e (see lex suutu 
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msria), which some make the same with tuwra centetinm ; re" 
duced, A. U. 408, to one-half, vi]<:nus semuncurium ; ‘ but these, 
and other regulations, were eluded by the art of the usurers.' 
After the death of Antony and Cleopatra, A,U. 735, the interest 
of money at Rome fell from 13 to 4 per cent.' 

Professed bankers or money-lenders were also called mensarii 
vel trapezitm, arsbntarii, nummularii, vel collyhistm, sometimes 
appointed by the public.' 

A person who laid out money at interest was said ;>ecunia»i 
alicui y. apud aliquem occupare, ponere, eoUocare, &c. { when he 
called it in, releyere.‘ 

The Romans commonly paid money by the intervention of a 
banker,' whose account-books of debtor and creditor' were 
kept with groat care ; hence ucceptum referre, and among later 
writers, acceptumferre, to mark oil the debtor side, as received; 
ACCBPTiLATio, a form of freeing one from an obligation without 
payment; expensum ferre, to mark down on the creditor side, 
as paid or given away; expensi latio, the act of doing so; ratio 
accepti atque expensi inter nos cmvenit, our accounts agree ; in 
rationem inducere vel in tabulis rationem scribere, to state an 
account. And because this was done by writing down the sum 
and subscribing the person’s name in the banker’s books, hence 
scribere nunanos alicui, i. e. se per scripturn v. ckirographum 
obligare ut solvat, to promise to pay;' rationem accepti scribere, 
to borrow; rescribere, to pay, or to pay back what one has re¬ 
ceived ; so, perscribere, to order to pay; whence fehscriptio, 
an assignment or an order on a banker.' Hence also nomkn is 
put for a debt, for the cause of a debt, or for an article of an 
account, Nomina /ocere, to contract debt, to give security for 
payment, by subscribing the sum in a banker’s books, or to 
accept such security; eztgere, to demand payment So, appel- 
lore de nomine, dissolvers, to discharge, to pay; solvere, expun- 
gere, explicare, expedire ; “ transcribers nomina in alios, to lend 
money in the name of others; pecunia ei est in nominibus, is on 
loan ; in codicis extrema cera nomen infimum injlagitiosa litura, 
the last article at the bottom of the page shamefully blotted; 
ratimumnomina, articles of accountsin tabulae nomen re/erre, 
to enter a sum received ; multis Verri nominibus acceptum re¬ 
ferre, to mark down on the debtor side many articles or sums 
received from Verres; Ai'nc ratio cum Curtiis, multis nominibus, 
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quonm in tabulU iile habet nuUum, i. e. CurtiU nihil experuntm 
tulit Ferres. Hence Cicero, pleading againit Verres, often 
says, RBCiTA NOMINA, i. e. res, personas, causas, tn quas ille out 
quibus expensum tulit, the accounts, or the differeut orticles of 
an account; certis nominibus pecuniam debere, on certain ac¬ 
counts ;' non refertparva nomina in codices, small sums; multis 
nominibus versuram ab aliquo facere, to borrow many sums to 
pay another; perrmdta nomina, many articles, likewise for a 
debtor; ego botaim nomen existimor, a good debtor, one to be 
trusted; optima nomina non appeUandofimt mala} bono nomine 
fentesimis eontentus erat, non bono quatemas centesimas sperabtU. 
he was satisfied with 12 per cent, from a good debtor, he looked 
for 48 from a bad; nomina sectatur tironwm, i. e. ut debitores 

f 'aciat venatur, seeks to lend to minors, a thing forbidden by 
aw; catUos nominibus certis expendere nummos, i, e. sub chiro- 
grapho bonis nominibus vel debitoribus dare, to lend on security 
to good debtors; locare nomen sponsu improho, to become surety 
with an intention to deceive.'* 

As the interest of money was usually paid on the Kalends, 
hence called tristes, and celshes, a book in which the sums to 
be demanded were marked was called calendaeium.* 

ROMAK aiEASURES OF LENGTH. 

The Romans measured length or distance by feet, cubits, paces, 
stadia, and miles. 

The Romans, as other nations, derived their names of mea¬ 
sure chiefly from the parts of the human body. Uieivus, a digit, 
or finger’s breadth ; foloex, a thumb’s breadth, an inch ; vor - 
MVS, a hand's breadth, a palm, equal to (=) 4 digiti, or three 
inches j feb, a foot, = 16 digits or 12 inches; palmifes, a foot 
and a hand’s breadth ; cubitvs vel ulna, a cubit, from the tip of 
the elbow, bent inwards, to the extremity of the middle finger, 
= 1^ foot, the fourth part of a well-proportioned man’s stature; 
FAssus, a pace, = 5 feot, including a double step, or the ipB(» 
from the place where the foot is taken up to that where it is set 
down, the double of an ordinary pace, gradus vel gressus. A 
pole ten feet long * was called fbrtica, a perch.° I'he English 
perch or pole is Ib^^feet; una pertica iractare, to measure with 
the same ell, to treat in the same manner,’ 

Each foot (fbs) was divided into 4 palmi or hand-breadths, 
IS pottices or thumb-breadths, and 16 digiti or finger-breadths. 
Each digitus was supposed equal to 4 barley-corns; ’ but the 
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English make their inch only three barley-cnrni. The font was 
also divided into 12 ports, denominated from the divisions of 
the Roman as ; thus, dudram vel spithama, 9 poUices, or uncitr, 
inches.' 

A cubit (cubitus, v. -urn) was equal to a foot and a half 
{sesquipes), 2 spithamm, 6 palmi, 18 polices, or 24 diffiti. Pas- 
bus, a pace, was reckoned equal to S feet; 125 passus, or 625 
feet^ made a stadium or furlong; and B stadia, or 1000 paces, 
or 5000 feet, a mile (njULiABiUM, vel -re ; vel mills, bu. passus 
V. passuum).‘ 

The Ureeks and Persians called 30 stadia farasanoa ; and 2 
psrasangs, bcrienob ; but others ditfer.° 

The Homan acre (juqehum) contained 240 feet in length and 
130 in breadth ; that is, 28,800 square feet.* 

The half of an acre was called actus guADRATUs, consisting of 
120 feet square (actus, in quo boves agerentur cum aratro uno 
impetu Justo vel protelo, i. e. uno tractu vel tenore, at one 
stretch, without stopping or turning; non strigantes, without 
resting). Actus quadralus undique pedwus css. Hoc 

duplicatum facit jugerum, et ab eo, quod erat junctum, nomen 
iugeri usurpavit. Jugum vocabatur, quod unojugo bourn in die 
exarari posset.* 

An English acre contains 40 perches or poles, or 660 feet, in 
length, and four poles, or 66 feet, in breadth. The Scottish acre 
is somewhat more than one-fifth larger. 

The juoBRuM was divided into the same parts as an as ; hence 
uncia agri, the twelfth part of an acre.* 


ROMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 


Tub measure of capacity most frequently mentioned by Roman 
authors is the amphora,’ called also quadrantal or cadus, and by 
tlie Greeks metreta or ceramium, a cubic foot, containing 9 
urruB, 3 modii, 8 congii, 48 sextarii, and 98 hemituB or cotyle. 
But the Attic amphora^ contained 2 umm, and 72 sextarii. 

The amphora was nearly equal to 9 gallons English, and the 
sextarius to one pint and a half English, or one mutchkin and 
a half Scottish. 

A sextarius contained 2 heminaa, 4quartarii, 8 acetabula, and 
19 cyathi, which were denominated from the parts of the Roman 
as ; thus, calices or cups were called sextantes, quadrantes, 
trientes, See. according to the number of cyatM which they 
contained.* 
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A cyalhus was as much as one could easily swallow at once. 
It contained 4 ligutee vel lingvlm, or coehlearia, spoonfuls.’ 

CoMoius, the eighth of an Amphora, was equal to a cubic hall 
foot, or to 8 sextorii. This measure of oil or wine used 
anciently to be distributed by the magistrates or leading men 
among the people. Hence conoiariitm, a gratuity or largess of 
money, corn, or oil, given to the people, chiefly by the emper¬ 
ors, or privately to an individual.” 

A gratuity to the soldiers was called dohativum, sometimes 
also coKsiAaiuM.” The congiaria of Augustus, from their small¬ 
ness, used to be called hsmikaria.* 

The weight of rain-water contained in an amphora was 80 
Roman pounds, in a congius 10 pounds, and in a sextarius 1 
pound 8 ounces. 

The greatest measure of things liquid among the Romans was 
the CU 1 .EDS, containing 80 amphorse. 

Pliny says, the ager Cmculus usually yielded 7 culei of wine 
an acre, i. e, 143 gallons 3;| pints English, worth at the vineyard 
300 nummi, nr 73 denarii, each culeus, i. e. £8:8: 5^, about a 
halfpenny the English pint” 

Modius was the chiet measure for things dry, the third port 
of a cubic foot, somewhat more than a peck English, A nioatus 
of Gallic wheat weighed about 80 libra. Five modii of wheat 
used to be sown in an acre, six of barley and beans, and three 
of pease. Six modii were called mbdimhdb, vel -urn, an Attic 
measure.” 


ROMAN METHOD OF WRITING. 


Men in a savage state have always been found ignorant of 
alphabetic characters. The knowledge of writing is a constant 
mark of civilization. Before the invention of this art, men 
employed various methods to preserve the memory of important 
events, and to communicate their thoughts to those at a distance. 

The memory of important events was preserved by raising 
altars or heaps of stones, planting groves, instituting games and 
festivals, and, what was most universal, by historical songs.” 

The first attempt towards the representation of thought was 
the painting of objects. Thus, to represent a murder, the 
figure of one man was drawn stretched on the p^und, and of 
another with a deadly weapon standing over him. 'Vl^eu the 
Spaniards first arrived in Mexico, the inhabitants gave notice of 
it to their emperor Montezuma, by sending him a large doth, 
on which was painted every thing they had seen. 
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The Egyptinni first cnntriveil certain signs or symbols cnileri 
hieroglyphics (from fc^o;, sacred, and y>.v(pu, to carve), whereby 
they represented eeveral things by one figure. The Egyptians 
and Phoenicians contended about the honour of haring invented 
letters. 1 

Cadmus, the Phoenician, first introduced letters into Greece 
near 1S90 years before Christ, then only sixteen in number, «, 
/3. y, i, (, /, », 7i, ft, V, 9, S’, 7, r, u. To these, four were added 

by Palamedes, in the time of the Trojan war, )c\ Bfd 

four afterwards by Simonides, g, », Sk‘ 

Letters were brought into Latium by Evander from Greene. 
The Latin letters at first were nearly of the same form with the 
Greek.® 

Some nations ranged their letters perpendicularly, from the 
top to the bottom of the page, but most horizontally. Some 
from the right to left, as the Hebrews, Assyrians, 8tc. Some 
from right to left and from left to right alternately, like cattle 
ploughing, as the ancient Greeks; hence this manner of writing 
was called But most, ns we do, from left to right. 

The most ancient materials for writing were stones and bricks. 
Thus the decalogue, or ten commandments, and the laws of 
Moses; then plates of brass,* or of lead, and wooden tablets.® 
On these all public acts and monuments were (reserved.® As 
the art of writing was little known, and rarely practised, it 
behoved the materials to be durable. Capital letters only were 
used, as appears from ancient marbles aud coins. 

The materials first used in common for writing, were the 
leaves, or inner bark (liber) of trees; whence leaves of paper 
(ehartiB,.folia, rel plagulm), and libeh, a kook. The leaves of 
trees are still used for writing by several nations of Indio. 
Afterwards linen,' and tables covered with wax were used. 
About the time of Alexander the Great, paper first began to be 
manufactured from an Egyptian plant or reed, called vaftrcb, 
vel -um, whence our word paper, or Btsaos, whence /3/Sxof, a 
book. 

The papynu was about ten cubits high, ond had several coats 
or skins above one another, like an onion, which they separated 
with a needle. One of these membranes (philyrm vel schedee) 
was spread on a table longwise, and another placed above it 
BcriMS. The one was called ttamen, and the other subtemen, as 
the warp and the woof in a web. Being moistened with the 
muddy water of the Nile, which served inetead of glue, they 
were put under a press, and after that dried in the sun. Then 
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these sheets,' thus prepared, were joined togetlier, end to end, 
but never more than twenty in what was called one acaPos, or 
roll.‘ The sheets were of different size and quality. 

Paper was smoothed with a shell, or the tooth of a boar or 
some other animal; hence charta dentata, smooth, polished.’ 
The finest paper was called at Home, after Augustus, ausvsta 
regia; the next liviana ; the third biehatioa, which used an¬ 
ciently to be the name of the finest kind, being appropriated to 
the sacred volumes. The emperor Claudius introduced some 
alteration, so that the finest paper after him was called claudia. 
. The inferior kinds were called Amphithebtricn, Saitica, Leneo- 
tica,'from places in Egypt where paper was made; and fanni- 
ama, from Fannins, who had a noted manufactory * for dressing 
Egyptian paper at Rome.' 

Paper which served only for wrappers (involucra vel seges- 
t)ia, sing, -e) was called emfobetica, because used chiefly by 
merchants for packing goods; coarse and spongy paper, scabra 
BiBULAQVE.' fine paper of the largest size was called macro- 
coLBA, sc- charta, as we say royal or imperial paper, and any 
thing written on it macbocollum, sc. volumen.'' 

The exportation of paper being prohibited by one of the 
Ptolemies, out of envy against Enmenes, king of Pergainus, 
who endeavoured to rival him in the magnificence of his library, 
the use of parchment, or the art of preparing skins for writing, 
was discovered at Per^mus, hence called feroamena, sc. charta, 
vel membrana, parchment. Hence also Cicero calls his four 
books ot Academics, quatuor i. o, libri e membranit 

facti. Some read biqije(xi, i. e. pelies, by a metonymy, for tidri 
pellihm tecli, vel m pellibus scripti.^ Diphthera Jovis is the 
register book of Jupiter, made of the skin of the goat Amalthea, 
by whose milk he was nursed, on which he is supposed by the 
poets to have written down the actions of men. Whence the 
proverb, diphtheram sera Jupiter mspexit, Jupiter is long before 
he punish ; and antiquiora diphthera? To this Plautus beauti¬ 
fully alludes. Hud. Frol, 21. 

The skins of sheep ore properly called parchment; of calves, 
VELLUM." Most of the ancient manuscripts svhich remain are 
written on parchment, few on the papyrus. *• 

Egypt having fallen under the dominion of the Arabs in the 
seventn century, and its commerce with Europe and the Con- 
stantinopolitan empire being stopped, the manufacture of paper 
from the papyrus ceased. The art of making paper from cotton 
or silk " was invented in the East about the beginning of the 
tenth century; and, in imitation of it, from linen rags in the 
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fourteenth century. Coarse brown paper was first manufacturetl 
in England, A. U. ] 5SS; for writing and printing, A. D. 1690 ; 
before which time about £100,000 are said to have been paid 
annually for these articles to France and Holland. 

The instrument used for writing on waxen 
tables, the leaves or bark of trees, plates of brass 
or lead, &c. was an iron pencil, with a sharp 
point, called bttlus, or ohaphium. Hence stylo 
abstineo, I forbear wTiting.' On paper or parch¬ 
ment, a reed sharpened and split in the point, 
like our pens, called calamus, Aummo, fistula vel 
cmna, which they dipped in ink,‘ as we do our 
pens.’' 

Sepia, the cuttle-fish, is put for ink; because, 
when afraid of being caught, it emits a black 
matter to conceal itself, which the Romans some¬ 
times used for ink,* 

The ordinary writing materials of the Romans 
were tablets covered with wax, paper, and parch¬ 
ment. Their stylus was broad at one end; so 
that when they wished to correct any thing, they turned the 
stylus, and smoothed the wax with the broad end, that they 
might write on it anew. Hence smpe stylum vertas, make fre¬ 
quent corrections.* 

An author, while composing, usuall|’ wrote first on these 
tables, for the convenience of making^alterations; and when 
any thing appeared sufficiently correct, it was transcribed on 
paper or parchment, and published." 

It seems one could write more quickly on waxpn tables than 
on paper, where the hand was retarded by frequently dipping 
the reed in ink.' 

The labour of correcting was compared to that of working 
with a file (limw labor) ; hence opus limare, to polish; limare 
de aliquo, to lop off redundancies; st^remam limam operiri, to 
wait the last polish ; lima mordacius uti, to correct more care¬ 
fully ;" liber rasus lima amici, polished' by the correction of a 
friend; ultima li/na defitit meis scriptis, i. e. summa manus operi 
de/uit, vel non ifl^osita est, the last hand was not put to the 
work, it was not finished; metapk. vel translat. a pictura, qunm 
manus complet alque arnat suprema ; or of beating on an anvil; 
thus, et male tomatos (some read formates) incudi reddere versus, 
to alter, to correct; ’ wio opere eandem incudem diem noctemgue 
tundere, to be always teaching the same thing; ablatum mediis 
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npiu e>t incudibut illud, the work was published in an imperfect 
Btnte.‘ 

'I'he Romans used also a kind of blotting or coarse paper, or 
parchment [chartade(etitia), called palimpskstos® vel palinxestus* 
on which they might eosily erase * what was written, and write 
it anew. But it seems this might have bean done on any 
parchment.* They sometimes varied the expression by inter¬ 
lining.* 

The Romans used to have note-books (adversaria), in which 
they marked down memorandums of any thing, that it might 
not be forgotten, until they wrote out a fair copy; of an ac- 
'count, for instance, or of any deed.' Hence 7'rferre in adversa¬ 
ria, to take a memorandum of a thing. 

The Romans commonly ivrote only 
on one side of the paper or parch¬ 
ment, and always joineu* one sheet’ 
to the end of another, till they dnish- 
ed what they had to write, and then 
rolled it up on a cylinder or stalT; 
hence volomef, a volume or scrolL 
Evolvere librum, to open a book to 
read; aninii sui compUcatam notionem 
evolvere, to unfold, to explain the complicated conceptions of 
his mind.*’ 

An author generally included only one book in a volume, so 
that usually in a workthere was the same number of volumes as 
of books. Thus, Ovid calls his fifteen books of Metamorphoses, 
mutatm terquinque volumina form<B, thrice five volumes.* When 
the book was long, it was sometimes divided into two volumes; 
thus, sTUDiosf tree, i. e. three books on Rhetoric, in sex volumina 
propter amplitudinem divisi, divided, on account of their size, 
into six volumes. Sometimes a lynrk, consisting of many books, 
was contained in one volume; thus, Homerus totus in uno volts- 
mine, i. e. forty-eight books. Hence annosa volumina vatum, 
aged books; peragere volumina, to compose.** 

When an author, in composing a book, wrote on both sides** 
of the paper or parchment, it was called opistooraphus, vel -on, 
1. e. scriptus et in tergo {ex emehe, a tergo, ^ scribo), 

in charta onersa,** in very small characters.*’ 

When a book or volume was finished, a ball or boss*’ of wood, 
bone, horn, or the like, was affixed to it on the outside, for 
security and ornament,*' called vhbuicds, from its resemblance 
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to that part of the human body; hence ad umdilicum adducere, 
to bring to a conclusion, to finish; ad umbilicot pervenire, to 
come to the conclusion. Some suppose this ornament to have 
been placed in the middle of the roll,' but othen, at the end of 
the stick‘ on which the book wa§ rolled, or rather at both ends, 
called CORNUA; ^ence we usually find umbilici in the plur.; and 
in Statius,^ binis W7d>ilicU decoraius liber. Umbilicus is also 
put for the centre of any thing, as navel in English; thus, 
Delphi umbilicua Grtacio!, Delphi, the centre of Greece; orbis 
terrarum ; * Cutilim lams, in quo fiuctuet insula, Italim umbili¬ 
cus, the lake of Cutilia, in which an island floats, the centre of 
Italy; and for a shell or pebble.’ 

The Romans usually carried with them, wherever they went, 
small writing tables, called fusillares, vel -la,'’ by Homer, 
rtisttKsi', hence said to have been in use before the time of the 
Trojan war, on which they marked down any thing that oc¬ 
curred, either with their own hand, or by means of a slave, 
called, from his office, notarius, or tabellarius.' 

The pugillares were of an ob¬ 
long form, made of citron or box 
wood, or ivory, also of parchment, 
covered with coloured or white 
wax,® containing two leaves,® 
three, four, five, or more,'® with a 
small margin raised all round. 

They wrote on them" with a 
stylus, hence ceris et stylo incton- 
htre, for in pugillaribus scribere, 
remittere stylum, to give over 
writing." 

As the Romans never wore a 
sword or dagger in the city, they often, upon a sudden provo¬ 
cation, used the qraphium or stylus as a weapon," which they 
carried in a case.^* Hence probably the stiletto of the modern 
Italians. 

What a person wrote with his own hand was called cbirosra 
vrus, vel -um, which also signifies one’s hand or hand-writing. 
Fersus ipsius chirographo scripH, verses written with his own 
hand; chirograf^um alicujus imitari, to imitate the hand¬ 
writing of any one." But chirographum commonly signifies a 
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bond or obligation, which a person wrote or subscribed with his 
oivn hand, and sealed with his ring.* When the obligation was 
signed by both parties, and a copy of it kept by each, ns be¬ 
tween an undertaker and his employer, &c., it was called stn- 
oHAPHA, -us, vel -urn, which is .also put for a passport or furlough.' 

A place wliere paper and instruments for writing, or books, 
were kept, was called scrinium vel capsa, an escritoir, a box or 
case {arcula vel loculus), commonly carried by a slave, who 
attended boys of rank to school, called capsarivs, or librabius, 
together with the private instructor, p.coAooaus;' also for the 
most part of servile condition, distinguished from the public 
teacher, called pr.rckptor, doctor, vel maqister,' but not pro¬ 
perly DOMINOS, unless used as n title of civility, as it sometimes 
was, especially to a person whose niime was unknown or forgot¬ 
ten, os Sir among us; thus, domina is used ironically for 
mistress or madam. Augustus would not allow himself to be 
called ooMiNus, nor Tiberius,’ because that word properly signi¬ 
fies a master of slaves.’ An under teacher was called htpodi- 
OAscALDs.* Boys of inferior rank carried their satchels and 
books themselves.’ 

When a book was all written by an author’s own hand, and 
not by that of a transcriber,’ it was called autoohaphus, or 
idiographusy* The memoirs which a person wrote concerning 
himself, or his actions, were called commkntarh ;" also put for 
any registers, memorials, or journals (dian'a, ephsmerides, acta 
diurna, Memorandums of any thing, or extracts of a 

book, were called hypomnemata. Also commrntarii electonm 
vel excerptorum, books of extracts or common-place books.*' 

When books were exposed to sole by booksellers,** they were 
covered with skins, smoothed with pumice-stone.*’ 

When a book was sent any where, the roll was tied with a 
thread, and wax put on the knot, and sealed; hence signata 
voluntina. The same was done with letters. The roll was 
usually wrapped round with coamer paper or parchment,*’ or 
with pact of an old book, to which Horace is thought to allude, 
Ep,L 20. IS, Hence the old scholiast on this place, ,/fenf ex te 
opistographa literarum, so called, because the insto-iption written 
on the bark showed to whom the letter or book was sent, 

Julius Utesiir, in his letters to the senate, introduced the 
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ouitom of dividing them into pages,* and folding them into the 
form of a podket-book or account-book,‘ with distinct pages, 
like our hooka; whereas formerly, consuls and generals, ttlien 
they wrote to the senate, used to continue the line quite across 
the sheet,^ without any distinction of pges, and roll them up in 
a volume.* Hence, after this, all applications or requests to the 
emperors, and messages from them to the senate, or public or¬ 
ders to the people, used to be written and folded in this form, 
called LiBRLLi or cooicilli,’ rarely used in the singular; applied 
chiefly to a person’s last will,'* also to writing tables, the same 
with pugillares, or to letters mitten on them.' 

A writ, conferring any exclusive right or privilege, was call¬ 
ed oin.OMA, (i. e. lioellus duplicatus, vel duotwn foliorum, con¬ 
sisting of two leaves written on one side), granted by the em¬ 
peror, or any Roman magistrate, similar to what we (tall letters 
patent, i. e. open to the inspection of all, or a patent given par¬ 
ticularly to public couriers, or to those who wished to get the 
use of the public horses or c.'irriages for despatch.^ 

Any writing, whether on paper, parchment, tablets, or what¬ 
ever materials, folded like our books, with a number of distinct 
leaves above one another, was called cooex,^ particularly ac¬ 
count-books; vel coDiCBs, aoeepti et expensi, libri or U- 

hellL Thus, wo say liber and volumen of the same thing, {liber 
grandi hoiumtne),*" hut not codex, Legei e vel recitare man co- 
dicem, the crime of the tribune Cornelius, who read his own law 
from a book in the assembly of the people, when the herald and 
secretary, whose office that was,** were hindered to do it by the 
intercession of another tribune.*^ Hence, in aftertimes, codex 
was applied to any collection of laws.*^ 

All kinds of writing are called litebs, hence, quam tecleh 
KB sciBB LiTEBAs, I wi^ 1 could not Write. But litertB is most 
frequently applied to epistolary writings, (epibtoii£ vel dmtm 
epatolares,) used in this sense by the poets, also in the singular, 
so in a negative form; ** or for one’s hand-writing ** (mantes), but^ 
in prose, litera commonly signifies a letter of the alphabet. 

Kpistola was always sent to those who were absent ; codicilli 
and L1BEU.I were also given to those present.** 

The Romans, at least in the time of Cicero, divided their ■ 
letters, if long, into pages,-and folded them in the form of a 
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little book,* tied them round with a thread,’ a) anciently, cover¬ 
ed the knot with wax, or with a kind of chaik (crate), and 
sealed it {ohiignabant), first wetting; the ring with spittle, that 
the wax might not stick to it,’ Hence epistoldm rel tileraii re- 
signore, aperire, vel solvere, to open,* resolvere. If any smail 
postscript remained after the page was completed,it was written 
crosswise ’ on the margin,’ 

111 writing ietters, the Romans always put their own name 
first, and then that of the person to whom they wrote, sometimes 
with the addition of soo, as a mark of familiarity or fondness; 
if he was invested with an office, that likewise was added, but 
no epithets, as among us, unless to particular friends, whom 
they sometimes called humanissimi, optimi, dulcissimi, mams 
ms, ifc.’ 

They always annexed the letter s. for balutem, sc, iicit, 
wishes health, as the Greek or the like; hence salutm 

alicui mittere, muUam vel plwrimam dicere, adscribere, dare, 
impertire, nmtiare, referre, Ic., os we express it, to send com¬ 
pliments, dtc,’ 

They used anciently to begin with ei tales, bese est vel 
oAuoED, Eoo VALEO, which they often marked with capital let¬ 
ters, They ended with tale,’ guka vt taleab ; sometimes ate 
or BALTE to a near relation, with this addition, mi anime, mi 
buavissime, &c. They never subscribed their name ns we do, 
hut soinetinies added a prayer for the prosperity of the person 
to whom they wrote; as, deos obsecro ut te conservent, 1 pray 
the gods that they preserve you, which was always done to the 
emperors, and called subscriftio. The day of the month, some¬ 
times the hour, was annexed,*’ 

Letters were sent by a messenger, commonly a slave, called 
TABELLARius, for the Homans had no established post. There 
sometimes was an inscription on the outside of the letter, some¬ 
times nob** When Decimus Brutus was besieged by Antony at 
Mutina, Hirtius and Octavius wrote letters on thin plates of 
lead, which they sent to him by means of divers,** and so receiv¬ 
ed his answer, Appian mentions letters inscribed on leaden 
bullets, and thrown by a sling into a besieged city or camp,** 

Julius Cssar, when he wrote to any one what he wished to 
keep secret, always made use of the fourth letter after that which 
he ought to have used; as n for a, e for b, Ac, Augustus** used 
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the letter following;, as b for a, and c for e; for t, aa. 8o that 
those only could understand the meaning, who were instructed 
in their method of writing.^ 

The Romans had slaves or freedmen who wrote their letters, 
called AB BPisTOLiB, (a mabu vel amanubnses), and accounts (a 
RATioNiBDs, vel ratiocinatoret,) also who wrute short-hand, (ac- 
toarii vel NOTARii),^ as quickly aa one could speak; currant ver- 
ha licet, manus egt velocior illis, thougfh words flow rapidly, the 
hand that writes them is more rapid still; on waxen tables, 
sometimes put for amanuenses who transcribed their hooks 
(librarii) ; who glued them (oiiUtihatorrs,° vulgarly called lib- 
rorum concinnatores vel compaclores, bookbinders); 

polished them with pumice-stone,* anointed them with the juice 
of cedar’ to preserve them from moths and rottenness,’ (hence 
earmina cedro linenda, worthy of immortality,)’ and marked 
the titles or index with vermilion,’ purple,’ red earth, or red 
ochre; who took care of their library (a bibliotheca), assisted 
them in their studies (a snroiu); read to them, (AMAuBosTai, 
sing, -es, lectoreb).’* 

The freedmen, who acted in some of these capacities under 
the emperors, often acquired great wealth and power. Thus 
Narciisus, the secretary (ab epistolis vel secretis) of Claudius, 
Pallas, the comptroller of the household (a rationibus), and the 
master of requests (a libellis).^ 

The place where paper was made was called officina chartor 
ria; where it was sold, taberba; and so dfficibig armorum, 
CTCLOFUM, workhouses, SAFiEBTisi, omnium artium, eloquentics 
vel dicendi, schools. But officina and tabema are sometimes 
confounded.” A warehouse for paper, or books, or any mer¬ 
chandise, apothbca ; a booksellers shop, taberba luraria, or 
sinmly libraria. Libraricm, a chest for holding books.” 

The street, in Rome, where booksellers (bibliopolm) chiefly 
lived, was called ARaiLETcs, or that part of the Forum or street 
called Jabus; where Wtis a temple or statue of the god Ver- 
tumnus.” 
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LIBRARIES. 

A BBEAT number of books, or the place where they were kept, 
was called bibliothrca, a library.* 

The first famous library waa collected by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus at Alexandria, iu Egypt, B, C. 284., containing 700,000 
volumes; the next by Attains, or Eumenes, king of Pergamus,' 
Adjoining to the Alexandrian library was a Duilding called 
MUSEUM,^ for the accommodation of a college or society* of 
learned men, who were supported there at the public expense, 
with a covered walk and seats ’ where they might dispute. An 
additional museum was built there by Claudius. Museum is 
used by us for a repository of learned curiosities, as it seems to 
be by Pliny.® 

A great part of the Alexandrian library was burnt by the 
flames of Caesar’s fleet, when he set it on lire to save himself, 
but neither Csesar himself nor Hirtius mention this circumstance. 
It was again restored by Cleopatra, who, for that purpose, re¬ 
ceived from Antony the library of Pergamus, then consisting of 
200,000 volumes.’ It was totally destroyed by the Saracens, 
A. D. 642. 

The first public library at Rome, and in the world os Pliny 
observes, was created by Asinius Pollio, in the atrium of the 
temple of liberty on mount Aventine.® 

Augustus founded a Greek and Latin library in the temple 
of Apollo on the Palatine hill, and another in the name of nis 
sister Octavio, adjoining to the theatre of Marcellus.® 
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There were several other libraries at Rome; in the Capitol, 
in the temple of Peace, in the house of Tiberius, &c. But tho 
chief was the Ulpian library, instituted by Trajan, wliicli 
Bioclesian annexed hs an ornament to his thermce.^ Slany 
private persons had good libraries, particularly in their country 
villas, ‘ 

Libraries were adorned with statues and pictures, particularly 
of ingenious and learned men, the walls and roof with glasses." 
The Dooks were put in presses or coses (armaria vel caps.g) 
along the walls, which were sometimes numbered, called also 
FORCTLi, LOCDLAMRNTA, NIDI,'' but these are supposed by some to 
denote the lesser divisions of the case.s. 

The keeper of a library was called a bibuotheca ; bibliotheca- 
rius is used only by^ later writers. 

HOUSES OF THE ROMANS. 

The houses of the Romans ore supposed at first to have been 
nothing else but cottages (caxm vel luguiia,) thatched with straw, 
hence cdlmen, the roof of a house ( guod culnds tegebalur).^ 

After the city was burnt by the Uauls, it was rebuilt in a 
more solid and commodious manner ; but the haste in building 
prevented attention to the regularity of the streets." 

The houses were reared every where without distinction,' or 
regard to property," where every one built in what part he 
chose, and till the war with Pyrrhus, the houses were covered 
only with shingles, or thin boards, (scandgl.g vel scindvlte).* 

It was in the time of Augustus that Rome was first adorned 
with magnificent buildings; hence that emperor used to boast, 
that he had found it of brick, but should leave it of marble.'" 
The streets, however, still were narrow and irregular, and pri¬ 
vate houses not only incommodious, but even dangerous, from 
their height, and being mostly built of wood. iHcalis habito 
tribus, sea altis, three stories high," 

In the time of Nero, the city was set on fire, and more than 
two thirds of it burnt to the ground. Of fourteen wardsinto 
which Rome was divided, only four remained entire. Nero 
himself was thought to have been the author of this conflagra¬ 
tion. He beheld it from the tower of Maecenas; and delighted, 
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u he said, with the beauty of the flame, played the taking of 
Troy, dressed like an actor.‘ 

The city was rebuilt with greater regularity and splendour. 
The streets were made straight and broader; the areas of 
the houses were measured out, and their height restricted to 
70 feet, as under Augustus.’ Each house had a portico before 
it, fronting the street, and did not communicate with any other 
by a common wall, as formerly. It behoved a certain part of 
every house to be built of Gabian or Alban stone, which was 
proof against lire,’ These regulations were subservient to orna- 
, roent as well as utility. Some, however, thought that the former 
narrowness of the street, and height of the houses, were more 
conducive to health, as preventing by their shade the excessive 
heat.* 

Buildings in which several families lived, were called inscls; 
houses in which one family lived, domos vel ^deb priyata,’ 
We know little of the form either of the outside or inside of 
Homan houses, as no models of them remain. The small 
houses dug out of the ruins of Pompeii bear little or no resem¬ 
blance to the houses of opulent Roman citizens. The principal 
parts were, 

1. Vestibucdm, which was not properly a part of the house, 
but an empty space before the gate, through which there was 
on access to it.° The vestibule of the golden palace ’ of Nero 
was so large that it contained three porticos, a mile long each, 
and a pond like a sea, surrounded ivith buildings like a city.’ 
Here was also a colossus of himself or statue of enormous 
magnitude, 120 feet high.’ 

S. Janua, ostium vel fores, the gate (porta muronm el caslro- 
rum ; sanva parietis et domorum), made of various kinds of 
wood, cedar, or cypress, elm, oak, &c.; sometimes of Iron, or 
brass, and especially in temples, of ivory and gold.'" The gate 
was commonly raised above the ground, so that they had to 
ascend to it by stepa The piliare at the sides of tne gates, 
projecting a little without the wall, were called ANViC, and the 
ornaments affixed to them, wrought in wood or stone, antbpao- 
MKNTA.’* When the gate was opened among the Homans, the 
folds (vALTA!) bent inwards, unless it was granted to any one 
by B special law to open his door outtvards; as to P. Valerius 
Pimlicola, and his brother, who had twice conquered the 
Sabines,-*' after the manner of the Athenians, whose doors 
opened to the street; ** and when any one went out, he always 
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made a nniae, by atiikin^r the door on the inside, to giro warn¬ 
ing to those without to keep at a distance. Hence cbepcit 
FOR is, concrepuit a Glycerio ostium, the door of Glycerium hath 
creaked, i. e. is about to be opened.* This the Greeks called 
{ knocking from without, aowri/v, puUare vel 

pultare. 

A slave watched ’ at the gate as porter (jamitoh), hence called 
OBTiAftius, Fusa AB JANUA, claus^tumus^ usually in chains,* 
(which when emancipated he consecrated to the lares, or to 
Saturn),’ armed with a stafT or rod,’ and attended by a dog, 
likewise chained. On the porter’s cell was sometimes this 
inscription, cavk canbm,’ Doga were also employed to guard 
the temples, and because they failed to give warning when the 
Gauls attacked the Capitol, a certain number of them were 
annually carried through the city, and then impaled on a cross.’ 
Females also were sometimes set to watch the ooor (janitrices), 
usually old women.’ 

On festivab, at the birth of a child, or the like, the gates 
were adorned with green branches, flowers, and lanms, as the 
windows of the Jews at iioine were on sabbaths.*’ Before the 
gate of Augustus, by a decree of the senate, were set up 
branches of laurel, as being the perpetual conqueror of his 
enemies; hence LAuasAT.a fores, ladriobri fbnatbs.** So a 
crown of oak was suspended on the top of his house as being 
the preserver of his citizens, which honour Tiberius refuses 
The laurel branches seem to have been set up on each side of 
the gate, in the vestibule; and the civic crown to have been 
suspended from above between them: hence Ovid says of the 
laurel, mediamque tuebere guercwn."‘ 

The door, when shut, was secured by bars (obices, claustra, 
repoffula, vectes), iron bolts (peiruli), chains,*’ locks {serte), and 
keys (claves) : hence obdere pessulum foribus, to bolt the door; 
occludere ostium pessulis, with two bolts, one below, and another 
above; uncinum immittere, to tix the bolt with a hook; obserare 
fores vel ostium, to lock the door; ** serom pOnere, apposita 
janua fultasera, locked; reserare, to open, to unlock; *’ eaxutere 
poste serum. It appears, that the locks of the ancients were not 
fixed to .(he panels (impages) of the doors with nails like ours, 
but were taken off'when the door was opened, as our padlocks; 
hence etjaceat tacita lapsa catena sera.*’ 
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Knockers [marnUi v, mallei) were fixed to the doors, or bells 
{tintinnahula) huiifr up, ns among us.* 

The porter usually asked those who knocked at the gate, who 
they were. He admitted or excluded such as his master 
directed. Sometimes he was ordered to deny his master’s being 
at home.‘ Besides the Janitor, the emperors and neat men had 
persons who watched or kept guard in the vestioule (excubis 
vel custodia),* to which Virgil alludes, .di!n, vi. 655, 574 
A door in the bank part of the house was called pdsticdm, vcl 
posticum ostium, or fsbuoothtrum, v. -on; that in the fore-part, 

ANTICUM.* 

.S. The janua, or principal gate, was the entrance to the 
ATBiuM, or ATJI.A, the court or hall, which appears to hare been 
a large oblong ‘square, surrounded with covered or arched 
golleries.* Three sides of the atrium were supported on pillars, 
in later times, of marble. The side opposite to the gate ivas 
called TABLiuvM ; and the other two sides, al.e. The tablinum 
was filled with books, and the records of what any one had 
done in his magistracy." In the atrium, the nuptial couch was 
erected.* The mistress of the family, with her maid-servants, 
wrought at spinning and weaving," 

The ancient Romans used every method to encourage domes¬ 
tic industry in women. Spinning and weaving constituted 
their chief employment To this the rites of marriage directed 
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their attention.' Hence the frequent allusioDB to it in the poeU,' 
anJ the atrium seems to have been the place appropriated for 
their working,‘ that their industry might be conspicuous: hence 
the qualities of a good wife; * proSitas, forma, Jides, Jama 
pudiciticB, kmijiaeqye manus.’ But in aftertinies, women of rank 
and fortune became so luxurious and indolent, that they thought 
this attention below thenL" On this account, slaves only were 
employed in spinning and weaving (tbxtoreb et trxtriceb, 
kmiflci et -m), and a particular place appropriated to them, 
where they wrought (tbxtrina vel -um). Thus Verres appoint¬ 
ed ill Sicily, Cic. Verr, iv. 26. 

The principal manufacture was of wool; for although there 
were those who made linen, linteones,' and a robe of linen" 
seems to have been highly valued," yet it was not much worn. 
The principal parts of the woollen manufacture are described 
by Ovid, Met vi. 53; dressing the wool; picking or teasing, 
combing, and carding it;'" spinning" with a distaff'(mX'Vs) ^d 
spindle (fusub) ; winding or forming the thread into clues;'" 
and dying.'" The wool seems to have been sometimes put up in 
round balls '* before it was spun." Wool, wKen new cutwith 
its natural moisture, was called sdccida," so mulier succida, 
plump. It used to be anointed with wine or oil, or swine’s 
grease, to prepare it for being dyed.'" 

The loom,'" or at least that part to which the web was tied, 
was called juodm, a cylinder or round beam across two other 
beams, in this form, 11, resembling the juqum ipnominioium, 
under which vanquished enemies were made to pass."" 

The threads or thrums which tied the web to the jugum were 
called Lieu; the threads extended longwise, and alternately 
raised and depressed, stamen, the warp,‘° because the ancients 
stood when they wove, placing the web perpendicularly (whence 
radio slantis, i. e. pendentis, percurrens stamina tela),^ and 
wrought upwards,"" which method was dropped, except by the 
linen-weavers (lihtbonbs), and in weaving the tunica recta. 

The threads inserted into the warp were called bubtemen, the 
woof or weft,"* some read subtegvien, but improperly: the in¬ 
strument which separated the threads of the warp, arvnoo, the 
reed; which inserted the woof into the warp, radius, the shuttle; 
which fixed it when inserted, fectbn, tne lay, vel sfatba."" 
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When the web was woven upright, a thin pieoe of wood, like a 
swnrd, seems to have been used for thb purpose; as in the 
weiiving Of arras, of Turkey carpeting, &c,, in which alone 
the upright mode of working is now retained, the weft is driven 
up with an instrument somewhat like a hand with the fingers 
stretched out, made of lead or iron. It is doubtful whether the 
aiiiuents made use of the reed and lay for driving up the weft> 
as the moderns do. The principal part of the machinery of a 
loom, vulgarly called the caam or hiddles, composed of eyed oi 
hooked threads, through which the warp passes, and which, 
being alternately raised and depressed by the motion of the 
feet on the treadles, raises or depresses the warp, and makes 
the shed fur transmitting the shuttle with the weft, or some¬ 
thing similar, seems also to have been called mcia; hence licia 
tcliB addtre, to prepare the web for weaving, to begin to weave.* 
When figures were to be woven on cloth, several threads of 
the warp of dilTerent colours were alternately raised and de¬ 
pressed ; and in like manner, the woof was inserted. If, for 
instance, three rows of threads (iria licia) of different colours 
were raised nr inserted together, the cloth was called thilix, 
wrought with a triple tissue or warp, which admitted the raising 
of threads of any particular colour or quality at pleasure; so 
also BtLix. Hence the art of mixing colours or gold and silver 
in cloth; thus, fert picturatas auri subtemine vestes, figured with 
a weft of gold. The warp was also called trama ; hence trama 
figure, skin and bones, like a thread-bare coat; but Serviaa 
makes trama the same wi.tb subtmen.^ 

The art of embroidering cloth with needle-work ^ is said to 
have been first invented by the Phrygians; whence such vests 
were called PHaToioNia; *—the interweaving of gold,* by king 
Attalus; whence vestes ATTALicof; *—the interweaving of differ¬ 
ent colours’ by the Babylonians; hangings and furniture of 
which kinds of cloth for a dining-room* cost Nero £32,381; 
13:4, quadragies sestertio ; and even in the time of Cato cost 
800,000 sestertii —the raising of several threads at once,** by 
the people of Alexandria in £gypt, which produced a cloth 
similar to the Babylonian, called foltmita,** wrought, as weavers 
say, with a many-leaved coain or comb. The art of mixing 
silver in cloth** was not invented till under the Qreek emperors, 
when clothes of that kind of stuff came to be much used under 
the name of vestiMenta strmatina.** 

From the operation of spinning and weaving, vauM, a thread, 
is often put for a style or manner of writing, and dvcbek or 
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DsimcKRE, to write or compose; * thus, tenui deducta poemata 
fio, i. e. siibtiliore stylo scripta, poems spun out in a fine thread; 
BO deductum dicere carmen, to sing a pastoral poem, written in a 
simple or bumble style; also tsxsrb, and subtexere, to sub¬ 
join.* 

In the atrium anciently the family used to sup, where like- ' 
wise was the kitchen (coli.va).* In the atrium, the nobilitpr 
placed the images of their ancestors,* the clients used to wait 
on their patrons, and received the §portula.‘ The atrium was 
also adorned with pictures, statues, plate, &c,, and the place 
where these were kept was called pinacothbca,' 

In later times, the atrium seems to have been divided into 
different pwts, separated from one another by hangings or 
veils,* into which persons were admitted, according to their 
different degrees of favour, whence they were called amici 
AjOMissioNis prinuB, stcunda, vel tertim; which distinction is 
said to have been first made by C, Gracchus and Livius Drusus. 
Hence those who admitted persons into the presence of the 
empror, were called ax opncio admissionbs, vel admisbionacbs,’ 
ana the chief of them, maoisteb admibbiomum, master of ceremo¬ 
nies, usually fteed-men, who used to be very insolent under 
weak or wicked princes, and even to take money for admission, 
but not so under good princes.* 

There was likewise an atrium in temples; thus, atrium Liber- 
tatis, atrium publicum in Capitdtxo. In the ball there was a 
hearth (voces), on which a fire was kept always burning near 
the gate, under the charge of the janitor, arbund it the images 
of the lares were placed; whence lar is put for 
The ancients had not chimneys for conveying the smoke 
through the walls as we have ; hence they were much infested 
with It, hence also the images in the hall are called ruH 0 i«j 
and December fumosvs, from the use of fires in that month,'* 
They burnt wood, which they were at great pains to dry, and 
anoint with the lees of oil (amurca), to prevent smoke,** hence 
called ligna acap.va,** vel cocta, ne Jitmum facient}* 

The Romans used portable furnaces ” for carrying embers and 
burning coals *‘ to warm the different apartments of a house, 
which seem to hare been placed in the middle of the room.** 
In the time of Seneca, a method was contrived of conveying 
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heat from a furnace below, by means of tubes or canals affixed 
to the walls,' which warmed the rooms more equally.' 

4. An open place in the centre of the house, where the rain 
water fell, and which admitted light from above, was called im- 
PLUTiUH, or compluvium, also cavjeoidm, or cavum mdiwn^ com¬ 
monly uncovered; ' if not, from its arched roof, called testvoo.* 
Vitruvius directs, that it should not be more than the third, nor 
less than the fourth part of the breadth of the atrium. The 
slave who had the charge of the atrium, and what it contained, 
was called atbibnsis. He held the first rank among his fellow- 
slaves, and exercised authority over them.' 

6. The sleeping apartments in a house were called ccbicdia 
dormitoria vel nochma, noctis, et somni; for there were also 
eubicula diuma, for reposing in the day-time. Each of these 
had commonly an ante-chamber adjoining, (frocortvm vel pro- 
ceslrium).'' I'here were also in bed-chambers places for holding 
books, inserted in the walls.' 

Any room or apartment in the inner part of the house, under 
lock and key, as we say, was called conclave, vel -ium,' put also 
for the THiCLiNiDM."’ Among the Greeks, the women had a 
separate apartment from the men, called qtnaceum." 

The slaves who took cate of the bed-chamber were called 
CDBicuLARii, or CDaicvLABEs, the chief of them, fb£fositdb cvbi- 
cuLo, vel oECUBio CDBicDLABioBUN. They were usually in great 
favour with their masters, and introduced such as wanted to see 
them." For the emperors often gave audience in their bed¬ 
chamber; the doers of which had hangings or curtains suspend¬ 
ed before them," which were drawn up “ when any one entered. 

The eating apartments were called cteruitimiet, ccenacula, vel 
triclinia^ A parlour for supping or sitting in was called disita, 
sometimes several apartments joined together were called by 
that name, or beta ; and a smml apartment, or alcove, which 
might be joined to the principal apartment, or separated from 
it at pleasure, by means of curtains and windows, iotkbca, vel 
-cu/o.'* DistTA, in the civil law, is often put for a pleasure- 
house, in a garden : and by Cicero, for diet, or a certain mode 
of living, for the cure of a disease, Att. iv. S, It is sometimes 
confounded with cuiicu/um." An apartment for basking in the 
sun was called bolabidm," which Nerb appointed to be made on 
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the portico before the house, or HBx.iocA.Mnivs.‘ The apartments 
of a house were variously constructed, and arranged at di/Terent 
times, and according to the different taste of individuals. 

The Roman houses were covered with tiles’ of a considerable 
breadth; hence bricks and tiles are mentioned in Vitruvius and 
ancient monuments two feet broad ; ’ and a garret* covered by 
one tile. When war was declared ageinst Antony, the senators 
were taxed at 4 oboli, or 10 asses, for every tile on their houses, 
whether their own property or hired.* In Nonius Marcellus 
we read, in singiulas tegulas impositis sexcentis sexcenties confici 
posse, c. iv. 93. But here, sexcentis is supposed to be by mistake 
for sex nummis, or singulas tegulas to be put up for singula tecta, 
each roof. The roofs* of the Roman houses seem to have been 
generally of an angular form, dike ours, the top or highest port 
of which was called kabtisium, hence operi fastigium imponere, to 
finish; put also for the whole roof,’ but particularly fora certain 
part on the top of the front of temples, where inscriptions were 
made, and statues erected. Hence it was decreed by the senate, 
that Julius Ctesar might add a fastigium to the front of his 
house, and adorn it in the same manner as a temple, which, 
the night before he was slain, his wife Calpurnia dreamt had 
fallen down.* 

From the sloping of the sides of the roof of a house, fabtioivm 
is put for any aeclivity; hence cloacte fastigio ductcs, sioping. 
Fastisiatus, bending or sloping,' and from its proper significa¬ 
tion, vis., the summit or top, it is put for dignity or rank; thus, 
curcUio altior fastigio suo, a charge superior to his rank, pari 
fastigio stetit, with equal dignity; in consulate fastigium proved- 
tus, to the honour of consul, or for any head of discourse; stm- 
ma sequar fastigia return, 1 will recount the chief circumstances, 
also for depth, as altiiudoy‘ The centre of the inner part of a 
round roof of a temple, where the beams joined, was called 
THonvi, the front of which, or the space above the door, was 
also called fastibiijm. But any rounu roof was called tholvs, 
as that of Vesta, resembling the concave hemisphere of the sky." 
Whence Dio says, that the Pantheon of Agrippa had its name, 
because, from the roundness of its figure ov), it re¬ 

sembled heaven, the abode of the gods, liii, 27. From the 
tholus offerings consecrated to the gods, as spoils taken in war, 
&c. used to be suspended, or fixed to the fastigium, and on the 
top of the tholus, on the outside, statues were sometimes 
placed.’’ 
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The anr.ient Romans had only openings ‘ in the walls to ad* 
mit the light, fenestrs!, windows (from ^xmu, ostendo ; heiiue 
oculi et aurei sunt qucui fenestrce animi,f covered with two fold-, 
ing leaves ° of wood, and sometimes a curtain, hence said to be' 
joined, when shut, cubiculum ne diem quidem sentit, nisi apertis 
feuestris,* sometimes covered with a net,’ occasionally shaded by 
curtains,’ 

Under the first emperors, windows were contrived of a cer¬ 
tain transparent stone, called lapis specularis, found first in 
Spain, and afterwards in Cyprus, Cappadocia, Siicily, and 
,^frica, which might be split into thin leaves ’ like slate, but 
not above five feet long each.’ What this stone was is uncer¬ 
tain. Windows, however, of that kind (sfecularia) were used 
only in the principal apartments of great houses, in gardens, 
culled PERSPicuA oEMMA, in porticos,’ in sedans,or the like. 
Paper, linen cloth, and horn, seem likewise to have been used 
for windows; hence cobseum specular. “ 

The Homans did not use glass for windows, although they 
used it fur other purposes, particularly for mirrors (specula), 
nor is it yet universally used in Italy, on account of the heat, 
(ilass was first invented in Fhfflnicia accidentally, by mariners 
burning nitre on the sand of the sea-shore.” (ilass windows 
(vitrea specularia) are not mentioned till about the middle of 
the fourth century by Hieronymus (St Jerome),” first used in 
England, A. D. 1177; first made there, 1558 ; but plate glass for 
coaches and looking glasses not till 1673, 

Tile Romans, in later times, adorned the pavements of their 
houses with small piecesof marble, of different colours, 
curiously joined together, called pavimknta sectilia, vel emble- 
MATA vBRnicuLATA, Or With small pebbles, {calculi vel leiseriE, s. 

dyed in various colours; hence called pavimenta tbbsel- 
LATA,” used likewise, and most frequently, in ceilings,” in after¬ 
times called opus museum vel musivum, mosaic work, probably 
,ie cause first used in caves or grottos consecrated to the muses 
\tnusea). The walls obo used to be covered with crusts of 
III arbie.” 

Cdlings were often adorned with ivory, and fretted or 
I'lirnied into raised work and hollows.” Laqubaria vel lacuna* 
BiA, from lucus or lacuna, the hollow interstice between the 
beams,‘i gilt” and painted. Nero made the ceiling of his dining 
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AToom to sliift, and exhibit new appearances, ai the didferent 
courses or dishes were removed.^ 

TILIjAS and gardens of the ROMANS. 

Trr mag'niiicenue of the Romans was chiefly conspicuous in 
, their country Tillas.‘ 

Villa originally denoted a farm-house and its appurtenances, 
or the accommodations requisite for a husbandman; ^ hence the 
overseer of a farm was called villicus, and his wife* villica. 
But when luxury was introduced, the name of villa was applied 
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to a number of building reared for accommodating the family 
of an opulent Roman citizen in the country; ‘ hence some of 
them are laid to have been buiit in the manner of cities.' 

A villa of this kind was divided into three pans, ubbana, 
auBTiCA, and fbuctuakia. The first contained dining-rooms, 
parlours, bed-chambers, baths, tennis-courts, walks, terraces,' 
&C., adapted to the different seasons of the year. The villa 
ntstka contained accommodations for the various tribes of slaves 
and workmen, stables, &c,, and the fractuaria, wine and oil- 
(atllars, corn-yards,* barns, granaries, storehouses, repositories 
ifor preserving fruits,’ &c. Cato and Varro include both the 
last parts under the name of villa ritstica. But the name of 
villa is often applied to the first alone, without the other 
two, and called by Vitruvius fbsudo-ubbana ; by others Pits- 

TORIUM.’ 

In every villa there commonly was a tower; in the upper 
part of which was a suppin^-room,' where the guests, while 
reclining at table, might enjoy at the same time a pleasant 
prospect,' 

Adjoining to the villa eustica, were places for keeping hens, 
BALLINAHIUM ; geeSB, CHBNOB08CIUM ) duckS and wild fowl, KBBSO- 
TuoFHivM; bii^, omichon vel aviabium ; dormice, eLiBAniuH ; 
dwine, boils. Sic. tlabulum, et Aarte, hogsties; hares, rabbits, 
&C., LEPORARioM, a warren; bees, afiabiom ; and even snails, 
COCHLEABB, &C. 

There was a large park, of fifty acres or more,' for deer and 
wild beasts, THEBiOTaopHurm vel viVAaium, but the last word is 
applied abo to a fish-pond (piscina), or an oyster-bed,*' or any 
place where live animab were kept for pleasure or profit: hence 
in vfvarta mittere, i. e. lactare, munenhua et ohservaMia onini 
alicvjus heereditatem captare, to court one for his money; ad 
vivaria mrrrnit, to good quarters, to a place where plenty of 
spoil b to be had.*' ' 

The Romans were uncommonly fond of gardens (hoetvs vel 
oarcs),*' as, indeed, all the ancients were; hence the fabulous 
gardens and golden apples of the HEsPBaiOBs, of Adonis and 
Alcinous,*' the hanging gardens ** of Semiramis, or of Cyrus at 
Babylon, the gardens ot Epicurus, put for his gymnasium, or 
school. In the laws of the Twelve Tables villa is not mention¬ 
ed, but htmue in place of it*‘ The husbandmen called a garden 
aJXera mccidia, a second dessert, or flitch of bacon,*' which was 
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always ready to be cut,* or a sallad,‘ and judged there must be 
a bad housewife (nequam mater familia$, for this was her charge) 
ill that house where the garden was in bad order.^ Even in 
the city, the common people used to have representations of 
gardens in their windows,* 

In ancient times, tlie garden was chiefly stored with fruit- 
tree's and pot-herbs,* hence called hohtus finqdib, the kitclien- 
garden, and noble families were denominated not only from the 
cultivation of certain kinds of pulse (leguminn), Fabii, Lentidi, 
Pieones, &c., but also of lettuce, Laetucini.^ But in after-times 
the chief attention was paid to the rearing of shady trees,’ 
aromatic plants, flowers, and evergreens; ns the myrtle, ivy, 
laurel, boxwood, &c. These, for the sake of ornament, were 
twisted and cut into various figures by slaves trained fur that 
purpose, called topiarii, who were said topiariam, sc. artem 
PACBRE, vel OPFS TDPIARIUM.* 

(iardens were adorned witii the most beautiful statues. Here 
the Romans, when they chose it, lived in retirement, and enter- 
mined their friends.” 

The Romans were particularly careful to have their gardens 
well watered {rigui vel irrigui ); and for that purpose, if there 
, was no water in the ground, it was conveyed in pipes.'* These 
aqueducts (^ductus aquarum) were sometimes so large, that they 
went by the name of nili and evrifi.'' 

The gardens at Rome most frequently mentioned by the 
classics, were, horti c.rsahis ; lucullt; mahtialis ; neronis; 
POMPEII SALvsTit, v. -lANi, the property first of Sallust tiie 
historian, then of his grand-nephew and adopted son, afterwards 
of the emperors; senec^; TARguimi sufersi, the most ancient 
in the city.'” Adjoining to the garden were beautiful walks 
(ambulacra, vel -tionet), shaded with trees, and a place fur 
exercise {palmatra). Trees were often reared with ^eat care 
round houses in the city, and statues placed among them.'* 

ADRIOUiTUHE OF THE HOMANS. 

The ancient Romans were so devoted to agriculture, that their 
most illustrious commanders were sometimes called from the 
plough; thus, Cincinnatus. The senators commonly resided 
in the country, and cultivated the ground with their own hands," 
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and the noblest families derived their iiimames from cumvating 
particular kinds of grain ; as the fabii, pibohes, i.eiit0u, cicb- 
BOHRs, &c. To be a good husbandman was accounted the 
highest praise (bonus colonub vel asbicola, was equivalent to vib 
BONUS ; nocuFLES, rich, q. loci , hoc est, agri plenus : fbcuniobub, 
a pecoTum copia ; so assiduus, ab asse dando )', and whoever 
neglected his ground, or cultivated it improperly, was liable to 
the animadversions of the censors.* 

At first no citizen had more ground than he could cultivate 
himself. Romulus allotted to each only two acres, called bsbe- 
.DiuM {quod hiBTedem aequermtar ), and bobs, or ceapea forluitiu ,‘ 
which must have been cultivated with the spade. A hundred of 
these sorter or hmredia was called centuabia ; hence in mllam 
aoriem bonorum natiis , i. e. partem beereditatia , to no share of 
his grandfather's fortune. After the expulsion of the kings, 
seven acres were granted to each citizen," which continued for 
a long time to be the usual portion assigned them in the division 
of conquered lands. L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, Curius Renta- 
tus, Fabricius, Begulus, Sec. had no more. Cincinnatus had 
only four acres according to Columella and Pliny.* 

Those whom proprietors employed to take care of those 
grounds which they kept in their own hands, were called 
, viLLici," and were usually of servile condition. Those who 
cultivated the public grounds of the Roman people, and paid 
tithes for them, were also called abatobeb, whether Roman 
citizens, or natives of the provinces (provincialeg), and their 
farms abationes." But when riches increased, and the estates 


of individuals were enlarged, opulent proprietors let part of 
their grounds to other citizens, who paid a certain rent for them, 
as our farmers or tenants, and were properly called coloni, 
gonductobeb, or pabtiabii, - because usually they shared the 
produce of the ground with the proprietor. It ap{mara that the 
Romans generally gave leases only for fire years {singulis lustris 
prmdia locasse).' AaBicoL.s was a mnerol name, induding not 
only those who ploughed the ground," but also those who reared 
vines (tiinifores), or trees {arboratorea), and shepherds (paatorta). 

At first, the stock on the farm seems to have belonged to the 
proprietor, and the farmer received a certain share of the 
produce for his labour, A farmer of this kind was called 
poLiTOB vel polintor, the dresser of the land, or fabtiabius ; 
which name is adao applied to a shepherd, or to any one who 
shared with another the fruits of his industry. Such farmers 
are only mentioned by Cato, who calls those who farmed their 
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own grounds, colomi. But lliis word is commonly used in the 
same general sense with agricol<B: non dominus, sed cotomu} 
In Columella, coionus means the same with the farmer or tenant 
among us, who was always of a free condition, and distinguished 
from viLLiCDS, a bailiff or overseer of a farm, a steward, who 
was usually a slave or freed-man. Ido also shepherds. When a 
free-bom citizen was employed as an overseer, he was called 
PROCURATOR, and those who acted under him, actoreb.‘ The 
persons employed in rustic work, under the farmer or bailitti 
were either slaves or hirelings ; in later times chiefly the 
former, and many of them chained.’ The younger Fliny liad 
none such.’ 

The Romans were very attentive to every part of husbandry, 
us appears from the writers on that subject, Cato, Varro, Virgil, 
Fliny, Columella, Palladius, &c. ImIIs were chiefly of six 
kinds; fat and lean {pingue vel macrum), free and stiff {solvtum 
vel spitsum, ramm vel densum), wet and dry (humidum vel 
ticeum), which were adapted to produce diflerent crops. The 
ii«e soil was most proper for vines, and the stiff for corn.’ The 
qualities ascribed to the best soil ore, that it is of a blackish 
colour,’ glutinous when wet, and easily crumbled when dry; has 
an agreeable smell, and a certain sweetness; imbibes water, 
retains a proper quantity, and discharges a superfluity; when 
ploughed, exhales mists and flying smoke, not hurting the 
plough-irons with salt rust; the ploughman followed by rooks, 
crows, &C., and, when at rest, carries a thick grassy turf. Land 
for sowing was called abvum (ab arando), anciently armu, sa 
ager; ground for pasture, paicuom, v. -us, s& ager,’’ 

The Romans used various kinds of manure to improve the 
soil, particularly dung {finals vel stercus), which they were at 
great pains to collect and prepare, in dunghills (stergmliaia vel 
fimHa) constructed in a particular manner. They sometimes 
sowed pigeons’ dung, or the like, on the fields like seed, and 
mixed it with the earth by sarcling nr by weeding-hooks 
(sarcida)? When dung was wanting, they mixed earths of 
different qualities; they sowed lupines, and ploughed them down 
for manure {stercorandi agri causa). Beans were used by the 
Greeks for this purpose.’ 

The Romans also, for manure, burned on ihe ground the 
stubbie {stipulam wehant), shrubs (fruteta), twigs and small 
branches {virgas et sarmenta). They were well acquainted 
with lime (calx), but do not seem to hare used it for manure, at 
least till late. Pliny mentions the use of it for that purpose in 
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Gaul, and hence probably it was tried in Italy. He alio men¬ 
tions the use of marl (nABOA) of various kin^, both in Britain 
and Gaul, and likewise in Greece, called there leucargitton, but 
not found in Italy,* 

To carry off the water,* drains (incilia vel foasee inci&s) were 
made, both covered and open (c(bcib et patentea), accordinfr to 
the nature of the soil, and water.^urrow8 (auki aquarii vel elicea,)* 
The instruments used in tillage were, 

Akatrum, the plough, concerning the form of which authors 
are not agreed. Its chief parts were, temo, the beam, to which 
the Jugum, or yoke, was fastened; stiva, the plough-tail or 
handle, on the end of which was a cross bar (trcAiaveraa regula, 
called MANicuLA vel capolus), which the ploughman (araior v 
biibulcus) took hold of, and by it directed the plough ; vomer, 
vel -IS, the plough-share; bdris, a crooked piece of wood, 
which went between the beam and the plough-share; hence 
ARATRUM cuRWH,* represented by Virgil os the principal part of 
the plough, to which there seems to be nothing exacUy similar 
in modern ploughs; to it was fitted the dektale, the share- 
beam, a piece of timber on which the share was fixed, called by 
Virgil, auplici dentalia dorao, i. e. lato ; and by Varro, dena. 
To the buris were also fixed two aurss, supposed to have served 



in place of what we call mould-boards, or earth-boards, by 
whiith the furrow is enlarged, and llie earth thrown buck 
(regeritur ); culter, much the same as our coulter j ralla, or 
rui/a, vel -um, the plough-staff, used for cleaning the plough¬ 
share.* 

The Homans had ploughs of various kinds; some with wheels, 
earth-boards, and coulters, others without them, &C. The com- 
momplough had neither coulter nor earth-boards. 

The other instruments were, iiao, or pala, a spade, used 
chiefly in the garden and vineyard, but anciently also iti corn 
fields; * rastrcm, a rake ; sarculdm, a sarcle, a hoe, or weeding- 
iiook; BiDENB, a kind of hoe or drag, with two hooked iron 
teeth for breaking the clods, and drawing up the earth around 
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the plants { occA vel chatss dhntata, a harroir; irpbz, a plank 
with seTeral teeth, drawn by oxen as a wain, to pull roots out 
of the earth; marra, a mattock, or 
hand hoe, for cutting out weeds 
dolabha, an addice, or adz, with 
its edge athwart the handle; aacu- 
BiB, an axe, with its edge parallel 
to the handle, sometimes joined in 
one, hence called becdbis dolabra- 
ta; used not only in vineyards, 
but in com fields, for cutting roots 
of trees, &c. The part of the 
pruning-knife (falx), made in the 
form of the half formed moon isemi- 
formii lurue), was also called ircuris.' 

The Romans always ploughed with oxen, usually with a 
single pair (sinffulis jugU vel paribus), often more, sometimes 
with three in one yoke. What a yoke of oxen could plough in 
one day, was called jvoom vel jvgerum,’ Uxen, while young, 
were trained to the plough with great care.* The same person 
managed the plough, and drove the cattle ’ with a stick, sharpen¬ 
ed at the end, called btimiij.u8 goad. They were 

usually yoked by the neck, sometimes by the horns. The 
common length of a furrow made without turning, was 120 feet, 
hence calleu actus, which squared and doubled in length, made 
a jusbrch;' used likewise as a measure among the Hebrews.' 
The oxen were allowed to rest a little at each turning,^ and not 
at any other time.’ 

When, in ploughing, the ground was raised in the form of 
a ridge, it was culed fobca, or lira,'" But Festus makes forcm 
to be wo the furrows on each side of the ridge fur carrying off 
the water, properly called collics. Hence lirare, to cover 
the seed when sown by the plough, by fixing boards to the 
plough-share, when those side furrows were made. These 
ridges are alto called sulci ; for sulcus denotes not only the 
trench made by the plough, but the earth thrown up by iu'' 

The Romans, indeed, seem never to have ploughed in ridges 
unless when they sowed. They did not go round when they 
name to the end of the field as our ploughmen do, but returned 
in the tame track. They were at great pains to make straight 
furrows, and of equal breadth. The ploughman who went 
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crooked, was said deliaakb, (i, e. de lira decedere; hence, a 
recto et mquo, et a commmi tensu recedere, to dote, to have ‘the 
intellect impaired by age or paision,) and pKSTamCARi, to pre¬ 
varicate ; whence this word was transferred to express a crime 
in judicial proceedings.* 

To break and divide the soil, the furrows were made so 
narrow, that it could not be known where the plough had gone, 
es|>euially when a field had been frequently ploughed. This 
was occasioned by the particular form of the Roman plough, 
which, when held upright, only stirred the ground, without 
, turning it aside. The places where the ground was left un¬ 
moved (erudum et immotum), were called scamna, balks.* 

Tile Romans commonly cultivated their ground and left it 
fallow alternately (allernis, sc. annis).^ as is still done in Switzer¬ 
land, and some provinces of France. They are supposed to 
have been led to this from an opinion, that the eoi'tli was in 
some measure exhausted by carrying a crop, and needed a 
year’s rest to enable it to produce another; or from the culture 
of olive trees, which were sometimes planted in corn fields, and 
bore fruit only once in two years.* 

A field sown every year was called bestibilis ; after a year’s 
rest or longer, novalis,/<eot. vel novale, or vebvactum.* When 
a field, after being long uncultivated (nidus vel crudus), was 
ploughed for the first time, it was said proscindi ; the second 
time iterari vel offrinsi, because then the clods were broken by 
ploughing across, and then harrowing; the third time, tertiari, 
liiRARi vel in liram redipi; because then the seed was sowiu 
But four or five ploiighings were given to stiff land, sometimes 
nine.® To express this, they said tertio, quarto, quinto sulca 
serere, for ter, quater, quinguies arare. One day’s ploughing, 
or one yoking, was called, vna oprha; ten, decern operte.''. 
Fallow ground was usually ploughed in the spring and 
autumn ; dry and rich land in winter; wet and stiff ground 
chiefly in summer ; hence that is called the best land,® bis qua 
BOLEM, BIS PRIDORA sENsiT, i. 6. bis per (Bstateni, bis per hiemem 
arata, which has twine felt the cold and twice the heab Thus 
also seges is used for ager or terra. Locus ubi prima paretur 
arboribus brseb, i. e. seminarium, a nui^ery, but commonly for 
sata, growing corn, or the like, a crop; os segee fini, a crop oi 
flax; or metaphorically, for a multitude of things of the same 
kind ; thus seges virorum, a crop of men; seges telonm, a crop 
of darts; seges glories, a field, or harvest of glory.® 

The depth of the furrow in the first ploughing*® was usually 
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tliTM fourths of a foot, or nine inches (sulcus noonASTALis).*' 
Pliny calls ploi^jrhing four Angers or three inches deep, sciat- 
ncsno,' The seed was sown ft'om a basket (satohu, eb corbie, 
trimodia, containing three pecks). It wbb scattered by the 
hand, and, that it might be done equally, the hand always 
moved with the step, as with us.’ 

The Romans either sowed above furrow (in lira), or under 
furrow (sub sulco), commonly in the latter way. The seed was 
sown on a plain surliu^, and then ploughed, so that it rose 
in rows, and admitted the operation of hoeing. It was some¬ 
times covered with rakes and harrows (rostn's vel crots 
derUata).* 

The principal seed time,’ especially for wheat and barley, 
was from the autumnal equinox to the winter solstice, and in 
spring as soon as the weather would permit.’ 

The Romans were attentive not only to the proper seasons 
for sowing, but also to the choice of seed, and to adapt the 
quantity and kind of seed to the nature of the soil.’ When the 
growing corns (stgties vel sata, -orum) were too luxuriant, 
they were pastured upon.’ To destroy the weeds, two methods 
were used; bahcolatio vel sarritio, hoeing; and buncatio, 
weeding, pulling the weeds with the hand, or cutting them with 
a hook, oometimes the growing corns were watered.’ 

In some countries, lands are said to have been of surprising 
fertility,” yielding a hundred fold,” sometimes more; as in 
Palestine; in Syria and Africa; in Hispania Boeiica, and 
Egypt, the Leontine plains of Sicily, around Babylon, &c.i” 
but IB Italy, in general, only ten after one,” as in Sicily,” 
sometimes not above four.” 

The grain chiefly cultivated by the Romans, was wheat of 
different kinds, and called by different names, tmticuh, siligo, 
robus, also bar, or odor, far adoreum vel sanen adoreum, or 
simply adoreum; whence adobba, warlike praise or glory. 
Adorea aliquem afficere, i. e. gloria, or victory, because a certain 
quantity of corn (tsior) used to be given as a reward to the 
soldiers after a victory.” No kind of wheat among ua exactly 
answers the description of the Roman far. What resembles it 
most, it what we call spelt. Fab is put for all kinds of corn, 
whence vabiha, meal; farina silignea vel tritieea, simila, vel 
similago, fios siliginis, pollen tritici, flour. Cum fueris siostra 
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■Nm/o antefarinm, i. e. generit rel gregie, since you'were, but a 
little B«o, unquestionably a pereon of our class.' ' « 

Barley, hObdbum, vel orakttm, was not so much cultivated by 
the Romans as wheat It was the food of hones,* sometimee 
used for bread;' uiven to soldien, way of punishment, in> 
stead of wheat In Prance and bpain, also in Fannonia, 
especially before the introduction of vineyards, it was converted 
into ale, as among' us, called ctelia or ceri'a in Spain, and 
aerviiia in France ;* the froth or foam of which ‘ was used for 
barm or yeast in baking,° to make the bread lighter, and by 
women for improving their skin.’ 

Oats, svBtiA, were cultivated chiefly as food for horses; some* 
times also made into bread (pants avenaceus). Avbns is put 
for a degenerate grain,* nr for oats which grow wild.* As the 
rustics used to play on an oaten stalk, hence avena is put for a 
pipe (ttii'a vel fistula)^'‘ So also calamus, stipula, arundo, ebur. 
Flax or lint (lihcm) was used chiefly for sails and cordage for 
ships, likewise for wearing apparel, particularly by the nations 
of Gaul, and those beyond the Bhine, sometimes made of 
surprising firmness. The rearing of flax was thought hurtful to 
land. Virgil joins it with oats and poppy." 

Willows (suiicEs) were cultivated for binding the vines to the 
trees that supported them; for hedges, and for making baskets. 
They grew cmefly in moist ground; hence udtm salictum, So 
the osier, siler ; and broom, genista,''^ 

Various kinds of pulse (legumina) were cultivated by the 
Romans; Fans, the bean ; pisum, pease; lupinum, lupine; 
faselus, phastlus, vel phaseolus, the Iddney-bean; fens, lentil; 
cicer v. cicerctda, vicia v. ervum, vetches, or tares; sesoinim v. 
-a. See. These served chiefly for food to cattle; some of them, 
also, for food to slaves and others, especially in times of scaruitv 
when not only the seed, but also the husks or pods (siliquee) 
were eaten. The turnip (rapion v. -a, vel rapus) was cultivated 
for the same purpose." 

There were several things sown to be cut green, for fodder to 
the labouring cattle; as ocimwn vel oegmum, jimum Ormoum, 
vicia, cicera, ervum, &c., particularly the herb medi'ca and 
cytisus for sheep." 

The Romans paid particular attention to meadows (rosTA)," 
for raising hay and feeding cattle, by deaning and dunging 
them, lowing various grass seeds, defending them from cattle, 
and sometimes watering them." 
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Hay (fikndm) was cut and piled up in cocks, oraniall heaps, 
of a conical figure,' then collected into large stacks, or placed 
under covert. When the hay was carried oft' the field, the 
mowers ( fimigeces vbI -cm) went over the meadows again (prata 
siciliebant),‘ and cut what they had at first .left. This crass was 
called sicilimentum, and distinguished from focnum. Late hay 
was called fcknum caroum.^ 

The ancient Romans had various kinds of fences {septa, sepes, 
vel sepimenta); a wall {Tmcerla); hedge, wooden fence, and 
ditch, for defending their marches (limites) and corn fields, and 
for enclosing their gardens and orchards, but not their meadows 
and pasture-grounds. Their cattle and sheep seem to have 
postured in the open ftelds, with persons to attend them. They 
had parks for deer and other wild beasts; * but the only enclo¬ 
sures mentioned for cattle, were folds for confining them in the 
night-time,° either in the open air, or under covering.'' 

Corns were cut down (meteiantur) by a sickle, or hook, or by 
a scythe; or the ears (spiCis) were stript off by an instrument, 
called BATiLLDW, i. e. serrula ferrea, an iron saw,’ and the straw 
afterwards cuL To this Virgil is thought to allude, (r. i. 17, 
and not to binding the corn in sheaves, os some suppose, which 
the Romans seem not to have done. In Oaul, the corn was cut 
down by a macliine drawn by two horses.’ Some kinds of pulse, 
and also corn, were pulled up by the root" The Cireeks bound 
their corn into slieaves, as the Hebrews, who cut it doivn with 
sickles, taking the stalks in handfuls {mergites], as we do.'" 

The corn when cut was carried to the threshing-floor (area), 
or barn {horreum), or to a covered place adjoining to the 
threshing-floor, called ncbilarium. If the ears were cut oft' from 
the stalks, they were thrown into baskets." When the corn 
was cut with part of the straw, it was carried in carts or wains,'" 
as with us. 

The AREA, or threshing-floor, was placed near the house, on 
high ground, open on all sides to the wind, of a round figure, 
and raised in the middle. It was sometimes paved with flint 
stones, but usually laid with clay, consolidated with great care, 
and smoothed with a huge roller." 

The graius of the corn were beaten out" by the hoofs of cattle 
driven over it, or by the trampling of horses;" hence area dum 
messes sole calente teret, for ftTmenia in area terentur ;or by 
flails {baculi, flutes vel perticee) ; or by a machine, called traha, 
V. trahea, a dray or sledge, a carriage without wheels; or tri- 
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■DLA, vel >11111, made of a board or beam, set with stones or 
pieces of iron,* with a great weight hud on it, and drawn by 
yoked cattle.' 

Trihvla, a threshing machine, has the first syllable long, 
from T^t^a, tero, to thresh; but tribulus, a kind of thistle (or 
warlike machine, with three spikes or more, for throwing or 
fixing in the ground, called also murex, usually plural, murices 
V. tribuli, caltrops),' has tri short, from rqui, three, and (ioJiti, a 
spike or prickle. 

These methods o.f beating out the corn were used by the 
,Greeks and Jews.* Corn was winnowed,' or cleaned from the 
chaff,' by a kind of shovel,' which threw the corn across the 
wind,' or by a sieve,' which seems to have been used with or 
without wind, as among the Greeks and Jews." The corn when 
cleaned'* was laid up in granaries," variously constructed," 
sometimes in pits," where it was preserved for many years; 
Varro says fifty." 

The straw was used for various purposes ; for littering cattle," 
for fodder, and for covering houses; whence curmbn, the roof, 
from cvlmus, a stalk of corn. The straw cut with the ears was 
properly called falsa ; that left in the ground and afterwards 
cut, STBAMEN, vel stramentum, vel ttipula, the stubble, which wss 
lometimas burned in the fields, to meliorate the land, and 
destroy the weeds." 

As oxen were chiefly used for ploughing, so were the fleeces 
of sheep for clothing; hence these ammau were reared by the 
Bomans with the greatest care. Virgil gives directions about 
the breeding of cattle," of oxen and horses (abmenta), of sheep 
and goats (oHaoBa), also of dogs and bees," as a part of 
husbandry. 

While individuals were restricted by law to a small portion of 
land, and citizens themselves cultivated their own farms, there 
was abundance of provisions without the importation of grain, 
and the republic could always command the service of hardy 
and brave warriors when occasion required. But in after ages, 
especially under the emperors, when landed property was in a 
manner engrossed by a few, and their immense estates in a 
great measure cultivated by slaves," Berne was forced to depend 
on the provinces, both for simplies of provisions, and of men to 
recruit,ner armies. Hence Hiny ascnbes the ruin first of Italy, 
and then of the provinces, to overgrown fortunes, and too 
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estensive possessions.' The price of land in Italy was increased 
by an edict of Trajan, that no one should be admitted as a 
candidate for an office who had not a third part of his estate in 
land.‘ 


PROPAQATION OF TREES. 


Trb Romans propagated trees and shrubs much in the same 
way as we do. 

Those are properly called trees [arboret) which shoot up in 
one great stem, body, or trunk,^ and then, at a good distance 
from the earth, spread into branches and leaves; * * shrubs’ 
(rauTiCEs, vel virgulca), which divide into branches,’ and twigs 
or sprigs,’ as soon as they rise from the root. These shrubs, 
which approach near to the nature of herbs, are called by Pliny 
mffrutices. Yirgil enumerates the various ways of propagating 
trees and shrubs,^ both natural and artificial.’ 

L Some were thought to be produced spontaneously; as the 
osier (liter), the broom (geniita), the poplar and willow (aalix). 
But the notion of spontaneous propagation is now universally 
exploded. Some by fortuitous seeds, as the chestnut, the esculua, 
and oak; some from the roots of other trees, at the cherry 
(CBBASDS, first brought into Italy by Lu cull us from Cerasus, a 
city in Fontus, A. U. 6B0, and 1:10 years after that, introduced 
into Britain); ’ the elm and laurel (laurua), which some take 
to be the bay tree. 

II. The artifici.-il methods of propagating trees were, 1. by 
suckers (stolones),” or twigs pulled from the roots of trees, and 
planted in furrows or trenches.''—2, By sets, i. e. fixing in the 
ground branches,'’sharpened " like stakes," cut into a point,'’ 
slit at the bottom in four:'’ or pieces of the cleft-wood; ^ or by 
planting the trunks with the routs." When plants were set by 
the root,"* they were called viviradices, quicksets.”—3. By 
layers,’' i. e. bending a branch, and fixing it in the earth, 
without dismining it from the mother.tree, whence new shoots 
spring." This method was taught by nature from the bramble." 
It was chiefly used in vines and myrtles," the fomier of which, 
however, ware more frequently propagated.-—4. By slips or 
cuttings; small shoots cut from a tree, and planted in the 
ground,’’ with knops or knobs, i e. protuberances on each side, 
like a small hammer."—3, By grafting, or ingrafting’," i. e. 
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inserting a scion, a shoot or sprout, a small branch or graff,* of 
one tree into the stock or branch of another. There were several 
ways of in^fting, of which Vir^l describes only one; namely, 
what is caued cleft grafting, which was performed by cleaving 
the head of a stock, and putting a scion from another tree into 
the cleft; ^ thus beautifully expressed by Ovid, fissaque adopti- 
vag accipit arbor opes, Medic. Fac. 6. 

It is a received opinion in this country, that no graft will 
succeed unless it be upon a stock which bears fruit of the same 
kind. But Virgil and Columella say, that any scion may be 
.grafted on any stock, omnis surcidus omni arbori insert potest, 
si non est ei, cut inseritur, corlice dissimilis; as apples on a 
pear^tock, and cornels, or Cornelian cherries, on a prune or 
plum-stock, apples on a plane-tree, pears on a wild ash, &c.° 

Similar to ingrafting, is what goes by the name of inocula¬ 
tion, or budding.* The parts of a plant whence it budded,* 
were called occli, eyes, and when these were cut ofl^, it was 
said, occoecari, to be biinded.* Inoculation was performed by 
making a slit in the bark of one tree, and inserting the bud ^ of 
another tree, which united with it, called also emplastbatio.* 
But Fliny seems to distinguish them, xvii. 16. s. 26. The part 
of the bark taken out’ was called scvtula v. tbssei.la, the 
name given also to any one of the small divisions in a checkered 
table or pavement.*’ 

Forest trees '* were propagated chiefly by seeds; olives by 
truncheons,*’ i. e. by cutting or sawing the trunk or thick 
branches into pieces of a foot, or a foot and a half in length, 
and planting them; whence a root, and soon after a tree was 
formed.** Those trees which were reared only for cutting were 
called ABBOBBB c£DU£, or which, being cut, sprout up again ** 
from the stem or root. Some trees grow to an immense height. 
Fliny mentions a beam of larix, or larch, 120 feet long, and 2 
feet thick, xvi. 40, s. 74. 

The greatest attention was paid to the cultivation of vines. 
They were planted in the ground, well trenched and cleaned,*’ 
in furrows, or in ditches, disposed in rows, either in the form 
of a square, or of a ^uinounz. The outermost rows were called 
ahtes.*'' When a vineyard was dug up,** to be planted anew, it 
was properly said repastinari, from an iron instrament, with 
two forks, called yiastt'nma,*’ which word is put also for a field 
ready for planting.*’ An old vineyard thus prepared woe called 
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riNBTiTM RisTiBiLE. The vines were supported by reedi,' or 
round stakes,‘ or by pieces of cleft oak or olive, not round,’ 
which served os props,’ round which the tendrils ‘ twined. Two 
reeds or stakes' supported each vine, with a stick,' or reed 
across, called jusuh or canthebivm, and the tying of the vines 
to it, CAPiTUH coNivsATio Bt BEUQATio, WBs effected by osier ot 
willow twigs, many of which grew near Amelia, in Umbria.’ 

Sometimes a vine had but a single pole or prop to support it, 
without a jugum or cross-^le; sometimes four poles, with a 
jugum to each; hence called vitit compluvuta ; ’ if but one 
jugum, OHIJUOA. Concerning the fastening of vines to certain 
trees, see p. 3B8. The arches formed by the branches joined 
together,” were called konbta, and branches of elms extended 
to sustain the vines, TABncATA, stories.” When the branches” 
were too luxuriant, the superfluous shoots or twigs ” were lopt 
off with the pruning knife.” Hence vins compescere vel caati- 
gare, to restrain ; comas stringere, to strip the shoots; hrachia 
ttmdere, to prune the boughs ; pampinare for pampinos decer- 
pere, to lop off the small branches.” 

The highest shoots were called naaELLA;” the branches on 
which the fruit grew, PAiiMn; the ligneous or woody part of a 
vine, HATBBiA; a branch springing from the stock, fampinariom ; 
from another branch, fructdarium; the mark of a hack or 
chop, cioATRix; whence cicatricosus. The vines supported by 
cross stakes in dressing were usually out in the form of the 
letter X which was called decusbatio.” 

The fniit of the vine was called ova, a grape; put for a vine, 
for wine,” for a vine branch,” for a awann of bees, properly 
not a single berry,but a cluster.” The stone of the grape was 
called viHACEDs, v, -eum, or acinus vinaceusJ^^ Any cluster of 
flowers or berries,” particularly of ivy,” was called cortmbus, 
crocei cargtnbi, i. e. flores.” The season when the grapes were 
gathered was cdled vindbmia, the vintage; ” whence vincUmiator, 
B gatherer of grapea” Vineyards (vrass vel vineta\ as fields, 
wero divided by cross paths, called i<imitbi (hence Umitare, to 
divide or separate, and limes, a boundary). The breadth of them 
was determined by law.” A path or road from east to west, was 
called DBCMAjfos, sc. limes (a meimtra denum actKiim); from 
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■outh to north, cabdo (a cardine mundi, i, e. the north pole, 
thus, mount Taurus is called cardo), or gemita ; whence semi- 
tare, to divide by-paths in this direction, because they were 
usually narrower tnan the other paths. The spaces \are»), 
included between two semitm, were called paging, comprehend* 
ing each the breadth of live pali, or capita vitium, distinct 
vines.' Hence agri compaqinantes, contii^uous grounds. 

Vines were planted ^ at difTerent distances, according to the 
nature of the soil, usually at the distance of five feet, sometimes 
of eight; of twenty feet by the Umbri and lUarsi, who ploughed 
and sowed corn between the vines, which places they called 
poacoLETA. Vines which were transplanted,’ bore fruit two 
years sooner than those that were not* 

The limites dbcumani were called paonsi, i, e. porro versi, 
straight; and the cabojnbs transversi, cross. From the decu- 
mani being the chief paths in a field; hence obcumanus for 
magnus, thus, ova vel poma decumana, Acipenser decumams, 
large.’ So fiactua decimanus vel decimus, the greatest; as 
T^iicvfciet, terfius Jluctus, among the Greeks. Limites is also put 
for the streets of a city.’ 

Pliny directs the limites decumani in vineyards to be made 
eighteen feet broad, and the cardines or transversi limites, ten 
feet broad.’ Vines were planted thick in fertile ground,’and 
thinner on hills, but always in exact order.’ 

The Homans in transplanting trees marked on the bark the 
way each stood, that it might point to the same quarter of the 
heaven in the place where it was set.” 

In the diflerent operations of husbandry, they paid the same 
attention to the rising and setting of the stars as sailors; also to 
the winds." The names of the chief winds were, Aguilo, or 
Boreas, the north wind; Zephyrus, vel Favonius, the west 
wind; Anster, v. Sotus, the south wind; Eurus, the east wind; 
Corns, Caurus, vel lapix, the north-west; Africus, vel libs, the 
south-west; VoUumus, the south-east, &c. But Pliny denomi¬ 
nates and places some of these differently, ii. 47. xviii. 33, 34. 
Winds arising from the land were called altani, or upogeei ; 
from the sea, tropisi." 

The ancients observed only four winds, called venti, CAsini- 
NALES, because they blow from the four c^inal points of the 
world, Homer mentions no more; " so in imitation of him, 
Ovid and Manilius." Afterwards intermediate winds were added, 
first one, and then two, between each of the venti cardinales. 
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OARHIAOES OF THE ROMANS. 

THBcarriams' of the ancienta were of TarioDe kinds, which 
are said to hare been invented by different persons; by Bacchus 
and Geres, Minerva, Krichthonius, and the rhrygians,* 

Beasts of burden were most anciently used.^ A dorser, diir> 
set, or dosser, a pannel, or pack-saddle,* was laid on them to 
enable them to bear their burden more easily, used chiefly on 
asses and mules; hence called clitbliiaria, humorously applied 
to porters, geruli vel bajuli, but not oxen; hence clitella bovi 
SUNT iNPOsiTAi, when a task is imposed on one which he is unfit 
for. Bos cuiTELLAs, SC. poTtat/ This covering was by later 
writers called sabma ; put also for lella, or ephippiwn, a saddle 
for riding on; hence Jumenta SAeMABiA, vel tarcinaria et sblla-. 
iuA,° Bomedmes with a coarse doth below ^crnto, vel centunculut, 
a s^dle-cloth). 

A pack-horse was called caballus, or canthbrius, v. -turn, sc. 
jumerUtan (guosi carenterius, i. e. equtu caitrahu, a gelding; gut 
hoc dutat do equo, quod mtyalit a verre, a barrow or hog from 
a boar, eaptu a gaUo, vervex ab arieie).' Hence minime sis 
eantheriim in fossa, be not a pack-horse in the ditch.^ Some 
make txcntherius the same with clittUarius, an ass or mule,' and 
read, hinihb, sc. descendam in viam ; scis, carthbbium m nossa, 
sc. eguus habebat obviam, L e. you know the fable of the horse 
meeting an ass or mule in a narrow way, and being trodden 
down by him. Bee SwiDburne’s Travels in the South of Italy, 
voL ii. sect. 66. Others suppose an allusion to be here made to 
the prop of a vine.’ 

He who drove a beast of burden was called aoaso, and more 
rarely aoitator.*" A leathern bag," or wallet, in which one who 
rode such a beast carried bis necessaries, was called HipporBBA, 
MANiTCA, PBBA vel AVBBTA, a clouk-bag or portmanteau, or 
BOM A.*' 

An instrument put on the back of a slave, or any other 
person, to help him to carry his burden, was called arumnula 

S from cigu, toilo), FVBCA vel furciua ; and because Marius, to 
liminisb the number of waggons, which were an encumbrance 
to the army, appointed that the soldiers should carry their 
baggage (sorcinm, vasa et eibaria) tied up in bundles, upon 
furcm or forks, both the soldiers and these furcas were onlled 
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MVLI MARIANi/ 1IXI>KI.L1!RB, RIICBRE, Tel BSTRUDBRB FVRCA, Vel 

Jurcilla, to drive away by force.* 

Any thing carried, not on the bdck, but on the shoulders, or 
in the hands of men, was called FERCDi.nM; as the dishes at an 
entertainment, the spoils at a triumph, the imaoes of the gods 
at sacred games, the corpse and other things earned at afiineraL 

When persons were carried in a chair or sedan, on whici 
they sat, it was called selia gettatoria, portatoria, v. fertoria 
or CATHEDRA ; in a couch or litter, on which they lay extended, 
iiBCTiCA, vel cuBiLR, Used both in the city and on journeys, 
sometimes open, and Bometimes covered, witli curtains of skin 
or cloth, called flaouls, which were occasionally drawn aside, 
sometimes with a window of glass, or transparent stone, so that 
they might either read or write, or sleep in them. There were 
commonly some footmen or lackeys, who went before the sedan 
(CDRSORES).* 

The sellm and lectiem of women were of a different construc¬ 
tion from those of men ; hence Bella vel lectica muliebris : the 
cathedra is supposed to have been peculiar to women. The 
sella usually contained but one; the lectica, one or more. The 
sella had only a small pillow (cercica/) to recline the head on ; 
the lectica had a mattress stuffed with feathers; hence pensilee 
plume; sometimes with roses (pulvinus roea farctut), probably 
with ropes below.’ 

The sells and lectics were carried by slaves, called lbctica- 
Rii, calones, geruli, v. bajuli, dressed commonly in a dark or 
red penula,^ tall ’ and handsome, from different countries. 
They were supported on poles (abserbs, vel amites),^ not fixed, 
but removable,^ placed on the shoulders or necks of the slaves; 
hence they were said aliquem buccolarb, and those carried by 
them, Buccolari, who were thus greatly raised above persons on 
foot, particularly such as were carried in the sella or cathedra.'* 
The sella was commonly carried by two, and the lectica by 
four; Bometimes by six, hence called Mxaphoroe, and by 
eight OCTOPBOROS, v. -um." 

When the lectica was set down, it had four feet to support it, 
usually of wood, sometimes of silver or gold. The kings of 
India had lecticas of solid gold.'* The use of lectica was 
thought to have been introduced at Rome from the nations of 
the East towards the end of the repnblict But we find them 
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mentioned long before, on journey, and in the army. The 
emperor Claudius is said first to have used a sella eovered at 
tnp.‘ They do not seem to have been used in the city in the 
time of Plautus or of Terence; but they were so frequent under 
Caesar that he prohibited the use of them, unless to persons of a 
certain rank and age, and on certain days. Those who had not 
sedans of their own, got them to hire. Hence we read in later 
tiroes of corpora et castra lecticariorum, who seem to have 
consisted not only of slaves but of plebeians of the lowest rank, 
particularly freedmen. Sells erant ad exonerandum ventrem 
aptig, et FRIVATS vel FAMILIARICS, et I>UBLIC&‘ 

A kind of close litter carried^ by two mules,* or little 
horses,’ WHS called eastarna, mentioned only by later writers. 

Two horses yoked to a carriage 
were called biq£, bijugi, v. bijugea ; 
three, trigm; and four, quMrigiB, 
quadrijugi, v. -gee; frequently put 
for the chariot itself, bijuge curri¬ 
culum, quadrijugua curma; but 
curriculum is often er put for cur- 
aua, the race,’ We also read of a 
chariot drawn by six horses, 
joined together a-breast,’ for so 
the fiomaus always yoked their 
horses in their race-chariots. 

Nero once drove a chariot at the 
Olympic games, drawn by te'n 
horses.’ 




A carriage without wheels, drawn by any animals, was palled 
rsAHA, V. -ea, vel traga. a slMge, used in rustic work in beating 
out the corn’(called by Varro, P<enicum ploatellum}^ because 
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uied for that purpose by the Carthadnians), and among northern 
nations in travelling on the ice and snow. Curiages with ono 
wheel were called uNaROTA. A vehicle of this kind drawn by 
the hands of slaves, chiramaxidm, or arcuma.* A vehicle with 
two wheels, birotcm ; with four (^quadrirotium).^ 

Those who drove chariots in the circus at Rome, with what¬ 
ever number of horses, were called guADRiOARii, from the 
quadriga being most frequently used; hence factiones gvA- 
DRiaARiOROM. Those who rode two horses joined together, 
leaping quickly from the one to the other, were called drsul- 
tores; henm aesuHor V, desertor amorit, inconstant; and the 
horses themselves, oesui-torii, sometimes successfully used in 
war." 

The vehicles used in races were called currus, or curricula, 
chariots, a currendo, from their velocity, having only two 
wheels, by whatever number of horses they were drawn: also 
those used in war by different nations; of which some were 
armed with scythes,* in different forms. Also those used by the 
Roman magistrates, the consuls, prcetors, censors, and chief 
mdiles, whence they were called maoistratus cdrolrb, and the 
seat on which these magistrates sat in the senate-house, the 
rostra, or tribunal of justice, beua curulis," because they 
carried it with them in their chariots." It was a stool or seat 
without a back,’ with four crooked feet, fixed to the extremi¬ 
ties of cross pieces of wood, joined by a common axis, somewhat 
in the form of the letter X {decussatim), and covered with 
leather; so that it might be occasionally folded together ibr the 
convenience of carriaj^, and set down wherever the magistrates 
chose to use it, adorned with ivory; hence called ouRonE rbur, 
and ALTA," because frequently plac^ on a tribunal, or because 
it WBS the emblem of dignity; broia, because first used by the 
kings, borrowed from tlie Tuscans, in later times adorned with 
engravings; compicwm signit.’ 

A carriage in which matrons were carried to games and 
sacred rites, was called pilertum, an easy soft vehicle (^petuile), 
with four wheels; usually painted with various colours.'" The 
carriage which matrons used in common (fetto profettoque) 
was called carfrntum, named from Carmenta, the motbw of 
Evander, commonly with two wheels, and an arched covering; 
as thp flamines used (currus arcuatus), sometimes without a 
covering." Women were prohibited the use of it in the second 
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Punic war by the Oppian law, which, however, was soon after 
repealed. It is lometimee put for any carriage.' 

A aplendid rarriage with four wheela and four horaes, adorned 
with ivory and silver, in which the images of the gods were led 
in solemn procession from their shrines (e tacrariis) at the 
Circensian games, to a place in tlie circus, called pulvinar, 
where couches were prepared for placing them on, was called 
THENBA, iiom the thongs stretched before it {lora tensa),' at¬ 
tended by persons of the first rank, in their most magnificent 
apparel, who were said themam dvcers vel deddcere,' who 
delighted to touch the thongs by which the chariot was drawn 
(fimemque mmu contingere gaudenty.* And if a boy (puer 
patrimus et matrimus) happened to let go' the thong which he 
held, it behoved the procession to be renewed. Under the 
emperors, the decreeing of a thensa to any one was an acknow¬ 
ledgment of his divinity.’ 

A carriage with two wheela, for travelling expeditiously, was 
called cisiuM, q. Citium; the driver, cisiarivs, drawn usually by 
three mules; its body (capaum, v. -a) of basket-work (floxihdm, 
V. -enumy A larger carriage, for travelling, with four wheels, 
was called rerda, a Ciallic woid, or carruca, the driver, rhboa- 
Rius, or CARRvcAHius, B hired one, meritoria, both also used in 
the city,’ sometimes adorned with silver. An open carriage 
with four wheels, for persons of inferior rank, as some think, 
was called fetobritum, also a Gallic word.’ 

A kind of swift carriage used in war by the Gauls and 
Britons, was called bsseddm ; the driver, or rather one who 
fought from it, essedarius, adopted at Borne for common use.” 

A carriage armed with scythes, used by the same people, 
coviHDS ; the driver, cotinarius ; similar to j(^ was probably 
BBNNA. In the war-chariots of the ancients, there were usually 
but two persons, one who fought {bellalor), and another who 
directed the horses (aieriga, the charioteer),” 

An open carriage for heavy burdens (yehiculum onerarium) 
was ualled nsusTRuM, or vena (djunSn) a waggon or wain; 
generally with two wheels, sometimes four; drawn commonly 
by two oxen or more, sometimes by asses or mules. A waggon 
or cart with a coverlet wrought of rushes laid on it, for carrying 
lung or the like, was called scirfea, properly the coverlet 
itsen, sc. crate* ; m plavstra scirpea lata /uit.” A covered cart 
or waggon laid with doths, for carrying the old or infirm of 
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meaner rank, was called arcbha, quasi area. The load or 
weight which a wain could carry at once (ims veclura), woa 
called VEHEs, -is.' 

A waggon with four wheels was also called carrits v. -um, by 
a Ualliu name, or sahracum, or bpihhbdium, and by later writers, 
ANBARiA, Vel clabulare; bIso carragium, and a fortification 
formed by a number of carriages, carhaqo.* • 

Sarraoa Bootm, v. -tis, or plamtra, is put for two constella¬ 
tions, near the north pole, called the two bears (Arcfi ffeminte, 
rel dues b^ktoi), vrsa major, named Helicm (Parrhasis, i, e, 
Arcadica), parrhasis arctos,^ from Callisto, the daughter of 
Lycaon, king of Arcadia, who is said to hare been converted 
into this constellation by Jupiter, and ursa minor called ctno- 
soRA, i. 8. Kvsoi oviec, cams caucb, properly called arctos, dis¬ 
tinguished from the great bear (hrlicb),'* 

The greater bear ^one was properly called toaustrcm, from 
its resemblance to a waggon, whence we call it Charles’s wain, 
or the Plough; and the stars which compose it, triones,‘ q. 
TERIONES, ploughing oxen; seven in number, sbftbmtrionbs." 
But plaustra in the plur, is applied to both bears; hence called 
GEMINI TRioNES, also inocctdui v. nunquam occidentes, because 
they never set; oceani metuentes <equore tingi, afraid of being 
dipped in the waters of the ocean, for a reason mentioned by 
Ovid; and tardi vel pigri, because, from their vicinity to the pole, 
they appear to move slow, mque se quoquam in ctelo commoventj- 

The ursa major is attended by the constellation bootbs, q. 
bvbulcus, the ox-driver, said to be retarded by the slowness of 
hit wains, named also arctofhtlax, q. wrsm custos^ cuslos Ery- 
manthidos ursee? into which constellation Areas, the son of 
Callisto by Jupiter, was changed, and thus joined with his 
mother. A star in it of the first magnitude was called arcturds, 
q. etfuTou urstB cauda: stella post cavdam urss majoris, 
said to be the same with Boote^*'’ os its name properly implies, 
ttfitrov ov( 0 (, time cuslos. Around the pole moved the dragon 
(draco v. anguis),^^ approaching the ursa major with its tail, 
and surrounding the ursa minor with its budy.“ 

The principtd parts of a carriage were, the wheels (rots). 
die body of the carriage (capsdm, -us, v. -a, ploxemum, v. -im)," 
and draught-tree (temo), to which the animals which drew it 
ware yoked. 

The wheels consisted of the axletree (axis), a round beam,** 
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on which the wheel turns; the nave,^ in which the axle moree, 
and the spokes ‘ are fixed; the circumference of the wheel,' 
composed of fellies/ in which the spokes are fastened, commonly 
surrounded with an iron or brass ring^/ 

A wheel without spokes' was called ttmfandm, from its 
resemblance to the end of a drum. It was made of solid boards,^ 
fixed to a siuiore^iece of wood, as an axis, without a nave, and 
strenrthened by cross bars,' with an iron ring around;' so that 
the whole turned together on the extremities of the axis, called 
CAanmas, Such wheels were chiefly used in rustic wains," os 
they are still in this country, and called TinniiEi.8. Tympanum 
is also put for a large wheel, moved by horses or men for 
raising weights from a ship, or the like, by means of pulleys," 
ropes, and hooks, a kind of crane;" or for draiving water," 

CUrVa ANT&IA, AHCLA V. ANTHA (anTXll/Ko)," HACBTCM, V. TOtU 

aquaria, sometimes turned by the force of water; “ the water 
was raised through a siphon," by the force of a sudcer," as in a 
pump, or by means of buckets." Water-engines were also used 
to extinguish Area" 

From the supposed diurnal rotation of the heavenly bodies, 
Axu is put for the line around which they were thought to turn, 
and the ends of the axis, cardinbs, vbbticbs, vel pooi, for the 
north and south poles." Axis and roaos are sometimes put for 
cuhm or mther; thus, mb wtheru mre," i. e. tub dio vel aere ; 
hciduspolus ; " cardines mundi quatuor, the four cardinal points; 
■BPTBm'Bio, the north; mbridibs, the south; obibns, sc. sol, vel 
orfiw tolii, the east; occideks, v. occaaut aolit, the west; cardo 
tout, the east; ocriduut v. hesperiua, the west." In die north 
Jupiter was supposed to reside; hence it is called dohicilium 
soriB," BBoBs nBOBOM ; " and as some think, porta camithus, 
tempeatat a vertice, for septentrione." 

The animals usually yoked in carriages were horses, oxen, 
asses, and mules, sometimes camels; elephants and even lions, 
tigers, leopards, and bears; dogs, goats, and deer; also men 
and women.'’ 

Animals were joined to a carriage " by what was called juovm, 
a yidte; usually made of wood, but sometimes also of metal. 
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placed upon the neck, one yoke commonly upon two, of a 
crooked form, with a band {curvatwa) for the neck of each; 
hence sub juao cogere, t. jungere ; coua y. cervices jugo subji^ 
cmre, subdere, suhmittere, y. supponere, §• eripere: Juecii subire, 
cervice ferre, detrectare, exuere, a cervicibus dejkere, exeutere, 
See. The yoke wai tied to the necks of the animals, and to the 
pole or team, with leathern thongs (bra luBJcaiA).* 

When one pair of horses was not sufficient to draw a carriage, 
another pair was added in a straight line, before, and yoked in 
the same manner. If only a third horse was added, he was 
bound mth nothing but ropes, without any yoke. When more 
horses than two were joined a-breast (/equata frorUe), a custom 
which is said to hare been introduced by one Clisthenes of 
Sicyon, two horses only were yoked to the carriage, called 
JUSALES, jugarii, v. juges ‘ and the others were 

bound (ap;7ensi vel adjuncti) on each side with ropes; hence 
called roNAiEs bqui,’ or rcNEs ; in a chariot of four (in quadrU 
gis), the horse,on the right, dextbe, v. primus; on the left, 
■iNUTBB, leevus, y. secundus. This method of yoking horses 
was chiefly used in the Circensian games, or in a triumph. 

The instruments by which animals were driven or excited, 
were, — 1. The lash or whip (JUigrum, y, flaseixuii, pautni'), 
made of leathern thongs (bcvtica, loris horridis),* or twisted 
cords, tied at the end ot a stick, sometimes sharpened (acu/rati) 
with small bits of iron or lead at* the end,’ and divided into 
several lashes (ttenim y. bra), called scorpions.’ —S. A rod 
(viRBAy or goad (stimulus),’ a pole, or long stick, with a sharp 
point: hence stimuios alicui aabibere, admovere, adders, adjt-, 
cere; stimulis fodere, incitare, 4rc. Adversus ttimulum calces, 
sc, jactare, to kick against the goad.’->And, 3. A spur (calcar),'" 
used only by riders: hence muo calcaria adders, subdere^ 

Alter frenis eget, alter calcaribus, the one requires the reins, the 
other the spurs, said by Isocrates of Ephorus and Theopompus.'’ 

The instruments used for restraining and managing horses, 
were,—1, The bit or bridle (fbsnum, pi. -i, v. -a), said to have 
been invented by the Lapithae, a people of Thessaly, or by one 
Felethroniua; the part which went round the ears was coiled 
AORBA; that which was put into die mouth, properly the iron or 
bit, oRBA;sometimes made unequal and rough, like b wolCs 
teeth, .poriicularly when the hone was heads&ong (tbnax):^’ 
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hence frem ldpata,' or low. Frena injicere, coneutere, accipere, 
mandere, detrahere, laxare, ^c. Frcsmm mordere, to be impa¬ 
tient under restraint or subjection; but in Martial and Statius,' 
to bear tamely. The bit was sometimes made of (told, as the 
collars (moniiia), which hunjt from the horses’ necks; and the 
coverint;s fur their backs (strata) were adorned with gold and 
purple.’— 2. The reins (haben.£, vel lord) ; hence habenas cor- 
ripere, flectere, v. moliri, to manage; dare, immittere, effundere, 
laxare, permittere, to let out; adducere, to draw in, and sup- 
primere.* 

To certain animals, a head-stall or muzzle (cawstrum) was 
applied, sometimes with iron spikes fixed to it, as to calres or 
the like., when weaned, or with a covering for the mouth (Ms- 
cella) ; hence Jiscellis capistrare boves, to muzzle; pi/nevs, os 
eotuuere. But capistnm is also put for any rope or cord; henr« 
vitem capUtro corutringere, to bind; jumenta capistrare, to tie 
with a halter, or fasten to the stall.’ 

The person who directed the chariot and the horses, was 
called AURIGA; ’ or agitator,^ the charioteer or driver; also 
MODBRATOR. But these names are applied chiefly to those who 
contended in the circus, or directed chariots in war, and always 
stood upright in their chariots (insistebant curribus) ; hence 
AUHiOABB for currum regere; and aurioarius, a person who 
kept chariots for running in the circus.’ 

Auriga is the name of a constellation in which are two stars, 
called axot (the kids), above the horns of Taurus. On the 
head of Taurus, are the Hyades (ab ins, pluere), or b'uculse (a 
suiius),” called pluvies by Virgil, and tristes by Horace; because 
at their rising and setting, they were supposed to produce rains j 
on the neck, or, as Servius says, ante genua tauri; in cauda 
tauri septem fleiaoes, or vergills, the seven stars; sing. Pteias 

Vel ELIAS.** 

Agitator is also put for agaso,'‘ a person who drove any 
beasts on foot. But drivers were commonly denominated firom 
the name'of the carriage; thus, rhedarxus, plaustrarius, &c., or 
of the animals which drew it; thus, mulio,** commonly put for a 
muleteer, who drove mules of burden; *’ as eguito for a person 
who broke or trained horses *' to go with an ambling pace; under 
the magieter equorum, the chief manager of horses. The horses 
of Alexander and Ciesar would admit no riders but themselves.*’ 
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The driver commonly set behind the pole, with the whip in 
hii right hand, and the reina in the left; hence he waa said 
ttdere prima sella, stdere temone, v. pnmo temone, i. e. in sella 
proxima temoni, and temone lahi, v. excuti, to be thrown from 
his seat;' sometimes dressed in red,‘ or scarlet;" sometimes he 
walked on foot. When he made the carriage go slower, he was 
said, currum equosque sustinere; when he drew it baclc or 
aside, retarquere et avertere,* Those who rode in a carriage or 
on horseback were said veM, or portari, evehi, or invehi; those 
carried in a hired vehicle,’ vkctohes ; so passengers in a ship ; 
but vector is also put for one who carries ; fulminis vector, i, e. 
aquilo, os vehens and invehens, for one who is carried.’ When 
a person mounted a chariot, he - was said currum conscendere, 
ascendere, inscendere, et insilire, which is usually applied to 
mounting on horseback, saltu in currum emicare ; when helped 
up, or taken up by any one, currv v. in currum tolli. The time 
fur mounting in hired carriages was intimated by the driver's 
moving his rod or cracking his whip; ’ to dismount^ descendere 
V, desiiire. 

The Romans painted their carriages with different colours, 
and decorated them with various ornaments, with gold and 
silver, and even with precious stones, as the Persians.’ 


OP THE OITY. 


Rome was built on seven hills (colles, monies, arces, vel juga, 
nempe, Palatinus, Quirinalis, Aventinus, Ccelius, Viminalis, Ex- 
quilinus, et Janicularis); hence called uris septicoilis, or bep- 
TEHOEMiNA j 1^ the Greeks, iwrifJiopDc, and a festival was 
celebrated in December, called septiiiohtium, to commemorate 
the addition of the seventh hill.’ 

The Janiculum seems to be improperly ranked by Serviua 
among the seven hills of Rome; because, though built on, and 
fortified by Ancus, it does not appear to have been included 
within the city, although the contrary is asserted by several 
authors.” The collis Capitolinas, vel Tarpeius, which Servius 
omits, ought to have been put instead of it. The Janiculum, 
coUis Hortulorum, and Vaticanus, were afterwards added. 

1, Mans FALaTinus, vel palatiom, the Palatine mount, on 
whiah alone Romulus built." Here Augustus had his house-, 
and the succeeding emperors, as Romulus had before: hence 
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the emperor's house was called PALATimi, a palace, dombb pala- 
TiNA;' and in later times, those who attended the emperor were 
called PALATINI. 

2. Capitolinus, so called from the capitol built on it, formerly 
named batdrnids, from Saturn's haring dwelt there, and tab* 
FBiDS, from Tarpeia, who betrayed the citadel to the Sabines, to 
whom that mount was assigned to dwell in.‘ 

3. Atkntinus, the most extensive of all the hills, named from 
an Alban king of that name, who was buried on it; the place 
whioh Remus chose to take the omens, therefore said not to 
have been included within the Pomasrium^ till the time of 
Claudius, But others say, it was joined to the city by Ancus, 
called also collis muboius, fitim Murcia, the goddess of sleep, 
who had a chapel (sacellum) on it; collis dian/s, from a temple 
of Diana; * and rbmoniob, from Remus, who wished the city to 
be founded there. 

A Qvirinalis is supposed to have been named from a temple 
of Romulus, called also Quiriiius, which stood on it, or from 
the Sabines, who came from Cures, and dwelt there; added to 
the dty by Servius; ’ called in later times, moni Caballi, or 
Caballinus, from two marble horses placed there. 

5. CfLios, named from c^lks ViMnna, a Tuscan leader, who 
came to the assistance of the Romans against the Sabines, with 
a body of men, and got this mount to dwell on; added to the 
city by Romulus according to Dionys. ii. 50, by Tullus Hosti- 
lius, according to Liv, i. 30, by Anctis Martius, according to 
Strabo, v, p. 234, by Tarquinius Priscus, according to Tacit. 
Ann. iv. 65; anciently called gvBBgvETOi.ANDS, from the oaks 
which grew on it; in the time of Tiberias ordered to be called 
AvaosTDi;' afterwards named latbbanus, where the popes long 
resided, before they removed to the Vatican. 

6. ViMiNALis, named from thickets of osiers which grew there,^ 
or FABOTALiB (from^pi, besches); added to tlie city by Servius 
Tullius. ° 

7. ExgiriiiiNui, ExquiUcs, rel Ktqvilim, supposed to be named 
from thickets of oaks (cscukta) which grew on it, or frmn 
watches kept there (excubite); added to the city by Servius 
Tullius.’ 


JaniouiiOM, named from Janus, who is said to have first bui ll 
on it, the most favourable place for taking a view of the city.*’ 
From its sparkling sands, it got the name of moni Aureus, and 
by corruption montobius. 

Vaticanos, so called, because the Romans got possession of 
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it, by expelling the Tuscans, according to the counsel of the 
Boothsayen (votes); or from the predictions uttered there, 
adjoining to the Janiculum, on the north side of the Tiber,* 
disliked by the ancients, on account of its bad air,* noted for 
producing bad wine,* now the principal place in Rome, where 
are the pope’s palace, called iSt Angelo, the Vatican library, 
one of the finest in the world, and Bt Pater’s church. 

CoLLis HOBTCLoacM, SO . called, from its being originally 
covered with gardens ; * taken into the city by Aurelian; after¬ 
wards cailed piNCius, from the Pinoii, a noble family who had 
their seat there. 

The gates of Rome at the death of Romulus were three, or at 
most four ; in the time of Pliny thirty-seven, when the circum¬ 
ference of the walls was thirteen miles 200 paces; it was divided 
by Augustas into fourteen rtgianet, wards or quarters.* 

The principal gates were,—1. Porta pxaminia, through which 
the Flaminian road passed; called also vi,dmbntana, because it 
lay near the Tiber. —2. Collina (a collibus Quirinali et Vimrudi), 
called also quikinalis, asonensis vel SALAatA. To this gate 
Hannibal rude up, and threw a spear within the city.*—3. Vi- 
MiNAEis.— i. EsgoiUNA, anciently Metia, Labicana, vel Lavicana, 
without which criminals were punished.*— 5. Navia, so called 
from one Nsevius, who possessed the grounds near it.—6. Cab- 
MBNTALis, through whicli the Fabii went, from their fate called 
scBLBHATA. — 7. Caprna, through wbich the road to Capua 
passed. —8. Tbiumphacis, throu^ which those who triumphed 
entered,* but authors are not agreed where it stood. 

Between the Porta Viminalis and Esquilina, without the wall, 
is supposed to have been the camp of the pr^tobian cohorts, or 
milites frstobiabi, b body of troops instituted by Augustus to 
guard his person, and called by that name, in imitation of the 
select band which attended a Roman general in battle,* com¬ 
posed of nine cohorts, according to Dio Cassias, of ten, consist¬ 
ing each of a thousand men, horse and foot,’* chosen only from 
Italy, chiefly from Etruria and Umbria, or ancient Latium. 
Under Vitellius sixteen preetorian cohorts were raised, and four 
to guard the city. Of these last, Augustas instituted only three.” 

Severus new-modelled the praetorian bands, and increased 
them to four times the ancient number. They were composed 
of the soldiers draughted firom all the legions on the frontier. 
They were finally suppressed by Constantine, and their fortified 
camp destroyed.” 
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HOMAN ANTigVITIES. 


Those only were allowed to enlarge the city * who had 
extended die limits of the empire. Taeitus, however, observes, 
that although several generals had subdued many nations, yet 
no one after the kings assumed the right of enlarging the 
pomserium, except Sylla and Augustus, to the time of Claudius. 
But Other authors say, this was done also by Julius Ceesar. The 
last who did it was Aurelian.’ 

Concerning the number of inhabitants in ancient Rome, we 
nan only form conjectures. Lipsios computes them, in its most 
Souriihing state, at four millions. 


PUBLIC BUILDINOB OF THE ROMANS. 


I. Tempors, Of these the chief were, 

1. The CAPITOL, so c^led because, when the foundations of it 
were laid, a human head is said to have been found (caput Oli 
vel TM cuj'usdam), with the face entire ; ° built on the Tarpeian 
or Capitoline mount, by Tarquinius Superbus, and dedicated by 
Horatius; burned A. U. 670, rebuilt by Sylla, and dedicated 
by Q. Catulus, A. U, 675; again burned by the soldiers of 
Vitellius, A. D. 70, and rebuilt by Vespasian. At his death it 
was burned a third time, and restored by Domition, with greater 
magnificence than ever.* A few vestiges of it still remain. 

Capitolivm is sometimes put for the inountdn oo which the 
temple stood, and sometimes for the temple itself.' The edifice 
«f. toe Capitol was in the fiK'm of a square, extending nearly 
SOO feet on each side. It contained three temples,' consecrated 
to Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno. The temple of Jupiter was in 
the middle, whence he is called media oui sedet mde obdi, the 
god wtio tUs In the middle temple. The temple of Minerva 
was on the right,’ whence she is said to have obtained the 
honours next to Jupiter;' and the temple of Juno on the left.’ 
Livy, however, places Juno first, iii. 15, So also Ovid, Trist. 
ii. 391. 

Hie Capitol was the highest part in the city, and strongly 
fortified; heuce called aax Capitolium atque arx, arx CapitMii. 
The ascent to the Capitol from the forum was by 100 steps. It 
was most magnifioenuy adorned; ti|e very gilding of it u said 
to have cost 13,000 talents, L e. JE1,976,350 ^" hence called 
anaiu, and masHs. The gates were of brass, and the tiles 
gill." 
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The principal temples of other cities were also called by the 
uaiiie ot Capitol.' 

In the Capitol were likewise temples of Tecffliniis^' of Jupiter 
Feretrius, &c.; casa Romuli, the cottage of Romulus, covered 
with straw,' near the Curia Calabnu* 

Near the ascent of the Capitol, was the Asnnn, or sanctuary/ 
which Romulus opened/ in imitation of the Greeks.' 

8. The p^THEoN, built by Agrippa, son-in-law to Augustus, 
and dedicated to Jupiter Ultor,' or to Mars and Venus, or, as 
iis name imports, to all the gods; ' repaired by Adrian, conse¬ 
crated by pope Boniface fv. to the Virgin Mary, and AU- 
Saints, A. D. ti07, now called the Rotunda, from its round 
%ure, said to be 160 feet high, and of about the same breadth. 
Tne roof is curiously vaulted, void spaces being left here and 
there for the greater strength. It has no windows, but only an 
opening in the top for the admission of light, of about 85 feet 
diameter. The walls on the inside are eiUier solid marble or 
incrosted. The front on the outside was covered with brazen 

f iiates gilt, the top with silver plates, but now it is covered with 
ead- The gate was of brass of extraordinary work and size. 
They used to ascend to it by twelve steps, but now they go 
down as many; the earth around being so much raised by the 
demolition of houses. 


3. The temple of Apollo built by Augustus on the Palatine 
hill, in which was a public library, where authors, particularly 
poets, used to recite their compositions, sitting in lull dress,'*, 
sometimes before select judges, who passed sentence on their 
comparative merits. The poets were then said committi, to be 
contrasted or matched, as combatants; and the reciters, commit- 
tere opera. Hence Caligula said of ^neca, that he only com¬ 
posed coMMissiONEB, showy declamations." 

A particular place is said to have been built for this purpose 
by Hadrian, and consecrated to Minerva, called athekeum.'* 

Authors used studiously to invite people to hear them recite 
their works, who commonly received them with acolamationa; 
thus, BENE, pulchre, belle, euge; non potest melius, bopros, i. e. 
•apienter scite, docte, and sometimes expressed theii 

fondness for the author by kissing him." 

4 . The temple of Uiana, built on the Aventlne mount, at the 
instigation of Servius Tullius, by the Latin states, in oonjuni^ 
tion with the Roman people, in imitation of the temple of ^ana 
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at Epheaus, whidi woa built at the joint expense of the Greek 
states in Asia.* 

5. The temple of Janus, built by Nuina,' with two brazen 
f^ntes, one on each side, to be open in war, and shut in time ot 
peace; shut only once during' the republic, at the end of the 
hist Punic war, A. U. 529,’ thrice by Augustus,* first after the 
battle of Actium, and the death of Antony and Cleopatra, A. U. 
785, a second time after the Cantabrian war. A, U. 789 ; about 
tile third time, authors are not agreed. Some suppose this 
temple to have been built by Romulus, and only enlaiged by 
Niima; hence they take Janus Quirini for the temple of Janus, 
built by Romulus.’ 

A temple was built to Romulus by Papirius, A. U. 459, and 
anofher by Augustus.’ 

6. The temples of Satuni, Juno, Mars, Venus, Minerva, Nep¬ 
tune, &C,, of Fortune, of which there were many, of Concord, 
Peace, Ac. 

Augustus built a temple to Mars Ultor in the forum Augusti. 
Dio says in the Capitol,’ by a mistake either of himself or his 
transcribets. In this temple were suspended military standards, 
particularly those which the Porthians took from ^e Romans 
under Crassus, A. U. 701, and which Phraotes, the Parthian 
king, afterwards restored to Augustus, together with the cap¬ 
tives; Suetonius’ and Tacitus say, that Phraates also gave 
hostages. No event in the life of Augustus is more celebrated 
than this; and on account of nothing did he value himself more, 
than that be had recovered, without bloodshed, and by the mere 
terror of his name, so many citizens and warlike spoils, lost by 
the misconduct of former commanders. Hence it is extolled by 
the poets,’ and the memory of it perpetuated by coins and 
inscriptions. On a stone, found at Ancyra, now Angouri in 
Phrygia,” are these words ; fauthos tbium bxbbcituvm bomaho- 
Bim (I e. of the two armies of Crassus, both son and father, and 
of a third army, commanded'by Oppius istalianus, the lieutenant 
of Antony),” spolia rt bibra bbmittrbb mihl sufflicbsqub ami- 
ciTiAM ropuxt BOMARi PBTBBR coBBi, 1 Compelled the Parthians 
to restore to me the spoils and standards of three Roman armies, 
and to beg as supplicants the friendship of the Roman people, 
and On several coins the Parthian ia lepreseoted on his knees 
delivering a military standard to Augustus, with this inscrip¬ 
tion, Cirm. XT SiOH. MlblT. A. FABSWa. BBCBF. VOl BBSTIT, VbI 
BBCCF. 
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11. Hieatres, ibb p. 396, aiuphitheatres, p, 883, and places 
foi' exercise or amuseineiit. 

Odrdh (uStov, front ^ta, eano), a buildinjf, where musicians 
and actors rehearsed, or privately exercised themselves, befon 
appearing on the stage.* 

Ntmpb£um, a building adorned with statues of the nymphg 
and abounding, as it is thought, with fountains and water^ls 
which afforded an agreeable and refreshing coolness ; borrowed 
from the Greeks, long of being introduced at Rome, unless we 
supimse it the same with the temple of the Nymphs mentioned 
by Cicero.® 

Ciaci. The circus maximus, see p. 274. Circus PLAMimus, 
laid out by one Flaminius; called also Apollinaris, from a 
temple of Apollo near it; used not only for the celebration of 
games, but also for making harangues to the people.® 

The CIRCUS MAXIMUS was much frequented by sharpen and 
fortune-tellers (sortilegi), jugglers {prwstigiatorea). Sea,; hence 
called FALLAX.* 


Several new circi were added by the emperors Nero,® Cara- 
calla, Heliogabalus, Sec, 

Stadia, places nearly in the form of circi, for the running of 
men and horses. Hippodrohi, places for the running or cours¬ 
ing of horses, also laid out for private use, especially m country 
villas;® but here some read Hypodromus, a shady or covered 
walk, which indeed seems to be meant, as Sidon, £p. ii. 3, 
Palestrs, otmxasia, et xtsti, places for exercising the ath- 
lets,’ or pancraliastts, who both wrestled and boxed.® 

These places were chiefly in the campus martius, a large plain 
along the Tiber, where the Roman youth performed their exer¬ 
cises, anciently belonging to the Tarquins; hence called sufxrbi 
EB aii aser; and after their expulsion, consecrated to Mars: 
called, by way of eminence, campus : put for the comitia held 
there; hence/or« domina campi i or for the votes; hence woialit 
campus, i. e tuffragia ; campi nota, a repulse: or for any thing 
in which a person exercises himself; hence latusimus dicendi 
campus, in guo liceat oratori vagari libere, a large field for 
spewing; campus, m quo excurrere virtus, cognoscique possit 
a field wherein to display and make known your virtues,' 
Naumachmi, places for exhibiting naval engagements, boUt 
neaHy in the form of a circus; vetub, i. e. Naumachia Circi 
Maxtmi; AuausTi; domitiani. These fights were exhibited 
also in the circtis and amphitheidre.*® 
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III. CvBi/B, buildinjip where the inhabitants of each curia 
met to perform divine service,* or where the senate assembled 
(senacula),' 

IV. Foba, public places. Of these the chief was, vordm bo- 
MANOM, VBTCB, vel MAQNUM, a Isrf^e, oblong, open space, between 
the Cspitoline and Palatine hills, now the cow-market, where 
the assemblies of the people were held, where justice was 
administered, and public business transacted,^ &c., instituted by 
Romulus, and surrounded with porticos, shops, and buildines, 
by Tarquinius Priscus. These shops were chiefly occupied by 
bankets farffentarii), hence called aboentari.b, sc. tabtrnm, 
vBTBBBs; hence ratio pecuniarum, gtus in foro versatur, the state 
of money matters; fidem de faro tollere, to destroy public 
credit; in foro versari, to trade; * foro cedere, to become bank¬ 
rupt, vel in foro am non habere ; but de foro decedere, not to 
appear in public; in foro essf, to be engaged in public business, 
vel dare operam foro; fori tabes, the rage of litigation; tn 
aiieno foro litigare, to follow a business one does not understand.’ 

Around the forum were built spacious halls, called basilicsi, 
where courts of justice might sit, and other public business be 
transacted ; ‘ not used in early times, adorned with columns and 
porticos,’ afterwards converted into Christian churches. The 
forum was altogether surrounded by arched porticM, with 
proper places leR for entrance." 

Near the rostra stood a statue of Marsyas, vel -a, who having 
presumed to challenge Apollo at singing, and being vanquished, 
was flayed alive.' Hence his statue was set up in the forum, to 
deter unjust litigants. 

There was only one forum under the republic. Juliua Csaar 
added another, the area of which cost u. s. miUies, i. e. £807,991; 
13 ; 4, and Augustus a third; hence tbina foba, romBX vobum." 
Domitian began a fourth forum, which was finished by Nerva, 
and named, from him, roaiiM Nsavsi; called also TaANSiToaioM, 
because it served as a convenient passage to the other three. 
But the most splendid forum was that built by Trajan, and 
adorned with the apoib he bad taken in war." 

There were also various foba, or market-places, where certain 
commodities were sold; thiu, forum boarium, the ox and cow 
market, In which stood a brazen statue of a bull, adjoining to the. 
Circus Maximus;" sdaridm, the swine-market; PisCAaiUM, the 
flih-market; omtobiom, the green-market; forum cufkdinu, 
where pastry and confections were sold; all contiguona to one 
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another, along the Tiber. When joined together, called MACiOf 
LI7H, from one Macellus, whose house had stood there.* Those 
who frequented this place are enumerated, Ter, Eun. ii. 2. 2S, 

V. PoBTicua, or piazzas, were among the most splendid orna¬ 
ments of the city. They took their names either from the 
edifices to which they were annexed, as porticus Concordias, 
Apollinis, Quirini, Herculis, theatri, circi, atnphitheatri, &c., 
or from the builders of them, os porticus Forapeia, Livia, Octa- 
vio, Agrippa, &c,, used chiefly for walking in, or riding under 
covert. 'In porticos, the senate and courts of-justice were some¬ 
times held.* Here also those who sold jewels, pictures, or the 
like, exposed their goods. 

l/pon a sudden shower, the people retired thither from the 
theatre. Soldiers sometimes had their tents in porticos. There 
authors recited their works, philosophers used to dispute,* par¬ 
ticularly the IStoics, whence their name (from rmei, porticm), 
because Zeno, the founder of that sect, taught his scholars in a 
portico at Athens, called Poecile,* adorned with various pictures, 
particularly that of the battle of Marathon. So also (Mrytippi 
porticug, the school of Chrysipnus.’ Porticos were generally 
paved,* supported on marble pilTars, and adorned with statues.' 

VL Columns!,* columns or pillars, properly denote the props 
or supports * of the roof of a house, or of the principal beam on 
which the roof depends ; '* but this term came to be extended 
to all nrops or supports whatever, especially such os are oma- 
mental, and also to those structures'which support nothing, 
unless perhaps a statue, a globe, or the like. 

A principal part of architecture consists in a knowledge of 
the different form, size, and proportions of columns. Columns 
are variously denominated, from the five different orders o> 
architecture, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tuscan, and Composite, 
i, e. composed of the first three. The foot of a column is called 
the base (dosi's),** and is always made one half of the height of 
the diameter of the column. That part of a column on which it 
stands is called its pedestal {stylobates, vel -la), the top, its 
chapiter or capital (episiylium, caput vel capitu/um), and the 
straight part, its shaft (scapus). 

Various pillars ware erected at Rome in honour of great 
men, and to commemorate illustrious actions. Thus, colukna 
sNBa, a brazen pillar on which a league with the Latins was 
written ; ** columns bosteata, a column adorned with figures of 
ships, in honour of Duilius, in the forum,** of white marble, still 
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remaining with its inscription; another in the Capitol, erected 
by M. Fulrius, the consul, in the second Punic war, in honour 
of Ceesar, consisting of one stone of Numidian marble near 
twenty feet high; another in honour of Galba.^ But the most 
remarkable columns were those of Trajan and Antoninus Pius. 

Trajan’s pillar was erected in the middle of his forum, com¬ 
posed of tweoty4aur great pieces of marble, but to curiously 
cemented as to seem but one. Its height is 138 feet, according 
to Eutropius, 144 feet It is about twelve feet diameter at the 
bottom, and ten at the top. It has in the inside IBS steps for 
ascending to the top, and forty windows for the admission of 
light The whole pillar is encrusted with marble, on which are 
represented the warlike exploits of that emperor, and his army, 
particularly in Dacia. On the top was a colossus of Trajan, 
holding in hit left hand a sceptre, and in his right a hollow 
globe of gold, in which his ashes were put; but Eutropius 
affirms his ashes were deposited under the pillar.^ 

The pillar of Antoninus was erected to hhn by the senate 
after his death. It is 176 feet high, the steps of ascent 106, the 
windows 66. The sculpture and other ornaments are much of 
the some kind with those of Trajan's pillar, but the work 
greatly inferior. 

Both these pillars are still standing, and justly reckoned 
among the most precious remains of antiquity. Pope Sextus 
V., instead of the statues^f the emperors, caused the statue of 
St Peter to be erected on Trajan’s pillar, and of St Paul on 
that of Antoninus. 

The Homans were uncommonly fond of adorning their houses 
with pillars,’ and placing statues between them,* as in temples. 
A tax seems to have been imposed on pillars, called coldmnarium.’ 

There was a pillar in the forum culed oolumna Masnia, from 
C. Mssnius, who, having conquered the Antiates, A. U. 417, 
placed the brazen beaks of their ships on the tribunal in the 
forum, irom which speeches were mode to the people; hence 
called ROSTRA-’ Near this pillar, slaves and thieves, or fraudu¬ 
lent bankrupts, used to be punished. Hence insignificant, idle 
persons, who used to saunter about that place, were called 
ooLomtAHii, as those who loitered about the rostra and courts of 

C uice were called idbrostrami and sumabiucahii,’ coropro- 
nded in the turia /oreruii, or pleis urbma, which Cipero 
often'mentions. 

■VIL Ancos TRiimrHALES, arches erected in honour of illus¬ 
trious generals, who bad gained signal victories in war, several 
of which are still standing. They were at first very simple, 
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built of brick or hewn stone, of a semi-circular figure; hence 
called FORNicEs by Cicero; but afterwards more magnificent, 
built of the finest marble, and of a square figure, with a large 
arched gate in the middle, and two small ones on each sidis, 
adarr.od with columns and statues, and various figures done in 
sculpture. From the vault of the middle gate hung little winged 
images of Victory, with crowns in their hands, #hich, when let 
down, they put on the victor’s head as be passed in triumph. 
This magnificence began under the first emperors; hence Fliny 
calls it wovicivM ibvbntum.* 



VIII. Trofxa, tro¬ 
phies, were spoils ta¬ 
ken from the enemy, 
and fixed upon any 
thing, as signs or mo¬ 
numents of victory; ‘ 
erected ‘ usually in 
the place where it was 
gained, and consecrat¬ 
ed to some divinity, 
with an inscription; * 
used chiefly among 
the ancient Greeks, 
who, for a trophy, 
decorated the trunk 
of a tree with the arms 
and spoils of the van- 
quishedenemy. Those 
who erected metal or 
stone were held in de¬ 
testation by the other 
states, nor did they 
repair a trophy when 
it decayed, to inti¬ 
mate, that enmities 
ought not to be im¬ 
mortal.* 


IVophiea were not much used by the Homans, who, Floras 
saye, never insulted the vanquished. They called any monn- 
ments,of a victory by that name.* Thus the oak tree, with a 
croes piece of wood on the top, on which Romulus carried the 
spoils of Acron, king of the (Jffininenses, is called by Plntarcfa 
TfoTtMor; by Livy, fxrcdluh ; or, as others read the passage. 
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NBHBTRnM. Tropxwn is also put by' the poets for the victory 
itself, or the spoils.* 

It was reckoned unlawful to overturn a trophy, as having 
been consecrated to the gods of war, Thus Ceesar left standing 
the trophies which Pompey, from a criminal vanity, had erected 
on the Pyrenean mountains, after his conquest of Sertorius and 
Perpenna in Spain, and that of Mithridates over Triarius, near 
Ziela in Fontus, but reared opposite to them monuments of hii 
own victories over Afranius and Petreius in the former place, 
and over Phamaces, the son of Mithridates, in the latter. Tho 
inscription on Ceesar’s trophy on the Alps we have, Plin. iiL SO 
s. 24. Drusus erected trophies near the Elbe, for his victories 
over the Germans. Ptolemy places them inter Candttam et 
Luppiam^ 

There ore two trunks of marble, decorated like trophies, still 
remaining at Rome, which are supposed by some to be those 
said to have been erected by Marius over Jugurtha, and over the 
Cimbri and Teutoni, vel -es but this seems not to be ascertained. 

IX. AgosnucTCB.* fiome of them brought water to Rome 
from more than the distance of sixty miles, through rocks and 
mountains, and over valleys,’ supported on arches, in some 
places above 109 feet high, one row being placed above ano> 
ther. The care of them anciently belonged to the censors and 
rndiles. Afterwards certain officers were appointed for that 
purpose by the emperors, called curatores AguARUM, with 720 
men, paid by the public, to keep them in repair, divided into 
two bodies the one called publica, first instituted by Agrippa, 
under Augustus, consisting of 260; the- other eamilu cssaris, 
of 460, instituted by tlie emperor Claudius. The slaves em¬ 
ployed in taking care of the water were called AguARii. AgUABU 
FBOvmciA is supposed to mean the charge of the port of Ostia.’ 

A person who examined the height from which water might 
be brought was called libratob ; the instrument by which this 
was done, aquaria libra ; hence locus pari libra cum mquore 
maris est, of the same height; omnes aquie diuersa in urbem 
libra perveniunt, from a different heighL So, turres ad libram 
factor, of a proper height; locus ad libellam isguus, quite level’ 

The declivity of an aqueduct (libramentuni aqum) was at least 
the fourth of an inch every 100 feet j ° according to Vitruvius, 
half a foot. The moderns observe nearly that mentioned by 
Pliny, If the water was conveyed under ground, there were 
openings*" every 240 feet** 
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The curator, or prmfeclut aquarum, was invested by Augustus 
with considerable authority; attended without the city by two 
lictors, three public slaves, an architect, secretaries, &c.; hence, 
under the later emperors, he was called consularis aquarum.' 

According to P. Victor, there were twenty aqueducts in Rome, 
but others make them only fourteen. They were named from 
the maker of them, the place from which the water was brought^ 
or from some other circumstance; thus, aqua Claudia, Appia, 
Marcia, Julia, Ciinina, Felix, virqo (rel virgineua fr'guor), so 
called, because a young girl pointed out certain veins, which 
the diggers following found a great quantity of water; but 
others give a different account of the matter; made by Agrippa, 
as several others were.‘ 

X. CioAcs," sewers, drains, or sinks, for carrying off the 
filth of the city into the Tiber; first made by Tarquinius Fris- 
cus,* extending under the whole city, and divided into numerous 
branches. The arches which supported the streets and buildings 
were so high and broad, that a wain loaded with hay ‘ might 
go below, and vessels sail in them; hence Pliny calls them 
operum omnium dictu maximum, suffogsia montibus, atque wrbe 
pcmili, gubterque navigata. There were in the streets, at proper 
distances, openings for the admission of dirty water, or any 
other filth, which persons were appointed always to remove, 
and also to keep the cloacm clean. This was the more easily 
effected by the declivity of the ^ound, and the plenty of water 
with which the city was supplied.^ 

The principal sewer, with which the rest communicated, was 
called CLOACA maxima, the work of Ta^uinius Superbus, Vari¬ 
ous cloaca! were afterwards made.' The cloacm at first were 
carried through the streets; ^ but by the want of regularity in 
rebuilding the city after it was burned by the Gauls, they, in 
many places, went under private houses. Under the republic, 
the censors had the charge of the cloacse; but under the emper¬ 
ors, CDRATOHEs CLOACARCM Were appointed, and a tax imposed 
for keening them in repair, called cloacarium.^ 

XI. Vis.— The public ways were perhaps the greatest of all 
the Roman works, made with amazing labour and expense; 
extending to the utmost limits of the empire, from the piliars of 
Hercules to the Euphrates, and the southern confines of Egypt. 

The Carthaginians are said first to have paved their roads 
with stones; and after them, the Romans," The first road 
which the Romans paved " was to Capua; first made by Appius 
Claudius the Censor, the same who built the first aqueduct, 
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A. U. 441, afterwards continued to Bnindasiuio, about 360 
miles, but by whom is uncertain; called aaamA viabom,* pared 
with the haraest flint so firmly, that in several places it remains 
entire unto this day, above 2000 years; so broad, that two 
carriares might pa« one another, commonly, however, not 
exceeding fourteen feet. The stones were of different sizes, 
from one to five feet every way, but so artfully joined that they 
appeared but one stone. There were two strata below; the 
first stratum of rough stones cemented with mortar, and the 
second of gravel; the whole about three feet thick. 

The roads were so raised as to command a prospect of the 
adjacent country. On each side there was usually a row of 
larger stones, called MABamES, a little raised for foot passengers; 
hence the roads were said maroinari.^ Sometimes roads were 
only covered with gravel,^ with a foot-path of stone on each side. 

Augustus erected a gilt pillar in the forum, called milliaridm 
AORBUM, where, all the military ways terminated. The miles, 
however, were reckoned not from it, but from the gates of the 
city, along all the roads to the limits of the empire, and marked 
on stones. Hence iafis is put for a mile; thus, ad tertium 
lapidem, the same with tria millia passman ab urbe. At smaller 
distances, there were stones for travellers to rest on, and to 
assist those who alighted to mount their horses.* 

The public ways (fublicje visi) were named either from the 
persons who first laid them out, or the places to which they led: 
thus VIA appia, and near it, via mdhicia, which also led to Brun- 
dusium. Via adrelia, along the coast of Etruria; fiiaminia, to 
Ariminum and Aquileia; cassia, in the middle between these 
two, through Etruria to Mutina; xmaiA, which led &om Ari¬ 
minum to Placentia.* Via pasiNBSTiNA, to Frienaste; TmuaviNA, 
vel fiBDRS, to Tibur; ostisssis, to Ostia; ladbbrtina, to Lau- 
rsntum; salaria, so called because by it the Sabines carried aplU 
fnnnthe sea;* latusa, &c. 

The principal roads were called FnB):.iC2, vel miutares, coa- 
sulares, vel prxtoria ; as among the (ireeks, i. e. 

regim ; the Im frequented raads^BiVAT.E, agrarim, vel vicinales, 
quia ad agros et vicos duount. ^e charge of flie public ways 
was intrusted only to men of the highest dignity. Augustus 
himself imdertook the charge of the roads round Borne, and 
appointed two men of prsetorian rank to pave the roads,,each 
of whom waa attended by two lictors.’ 

From the principal ways, there were cross-roads, which led to 
some lees noted place, to a country villa, or the like, called 
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oivRBTicuLA, Hliieh word is put also for the inns Blongf the publie 
roads, hence for a digression from tlie principal subject.^ But 
places near the road where travellers rested® are commonly 
called DivERsoRiA, whether belonging to a friend, the same with 
hospitia, or purchased on purpose,® or hired,^ then properly 
called CAUFONJE, or TAsaaNf oivEasoms;® and the keeper" of 
such a place, of an inn or tavern, caufo ; those who went to il^ 
DIVERS ORBS: hence commorandi natura diver sorium mhU, non 
habitandi dedit, nature has granted us an inn for our sojourning, 
not a home for our dwelling.' 

In later times, the inns or stages along the roads were called 
MANsioNEB ; commonly at the distance of half a day’s journey 
from one another;" and at a less distance, places for relays, 
called MUTATioNRs, where the public couriers ° changed horses. 
These horses were kept in constant readiness, at the expense of 
the emperor, but could only be used by those employed on the 
public service, without a particular permission notified to the 
innkeepers by a diploma?-^ 

The Romans had no public posts, as we have. The first 
invention of public couriers is ascribed to Cyrus. Augustus first 
introduced them among the Romans.'® But they were employed 
only to forward the public despatches, or to convey political 
intelligence. It is surprising they were not sooner used for the 
purposes of commerce and private communication, Lewis XL 
first established them in France, in the year 1474: but it was 
not till the first of Charles 11',, armo 1600, that the post-office 
was settled in Englanfi by act of parliament; and three years 
after, the revenues arising from it, when settled on the duke of 
York, amounted only to £20,000.“ 

Near the public ways the Romans usually placed their sepul¬ 
chres.'" The streets of the city were also called vi/a, the cross¬ 
streets, VLB TRAR8VRRS.R ; thus, Vl'o SACRA, NOVA, &C., pBVed With 
Hint, yet usually dirty." 

The Roman ways were sometimes dug through mountains, as 
the grotto of Fuzzoli, crypta Puteohna, between Puteoli and 
Naples; and carried over the broadest rivers by bridges (hence 
III cere pontem in jbivio ; ftuviumponte jmgere vel committere ; 
l> mtemfuvio imponere, indere vel injicere). 

The ancient bridges of Rome were eight in number1. 
p on» suBLiciDs vel ; so called, because first made of 

wood (from fublicm, stakes)," and afterwards of stone by .Kmilius 
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Lcpidus; some vestiges of it still remain at the foot of mount 
Aventine; 2. ^oni fabricidb, which led to an isle in the Tiber,* 
tint built of stone, A. ll. 692; and 3. cestivs, which led from 
the island: 4. benatobius vel PalatiTots, near mount Palatine * 
some arches of it are still standing: 5. ptmx sanicui,i, vel -aria ; 
so named, because it led to the Janiculum; still standing; 6 
ptma TRiuMPHALiB, which those who triumphed passed in going 
to the Capitol; only a few vestiges of it remain: 7. pens suns, 
built by Jilius Hadrianus ; still standing; the largest and most 
beautiful bridge in Rome; 8, pent hilvius, without the city; 
now called ponte molle. 

There are several bridges on the Anio or Tererone; the 
most considerable of whii^ is pons harsis, so called because 
rebuilt by the eunuch Narses, after it had bean destroyed by 
Totila, king of the Goths. 

About sixty miles from Rome, on the Flaminian way, in the 
country of the Sabines, was pona nabniensib, which joined two 
mountains, near Narnia, or Nami, over the river Nar, built by 
Augustus, of stupendous height and size; vestiges of it still 
remain; one arch entire, about 100 feet high, and 130 feet 
wide. 

But the most magnificent Roman bridge, and perhaps the 
most wonderful ever made in the world, was the bridge of 
Trgjan over the Danube; raised on twenty'piers of hewn stone, 
150 feet from the foundation, sixty feet broad, and 170 feet 
distant from one another, extending in length about a mile. 
But this stupendous work was demolished by the succeeding 
emperor, Hadrian, who ordered the upper part and the arches 
to be taken down, under pretext that it might not serve as a 
passage to the barbarians, if they should become masters of it;‘ 
but in reality, as some writers say, through envy, because he 
despaired of being able to raise any work comparable to it. 
Some of the pillars are still standing. 

There was a bridge at Nismes (Nemtatnm), in France, which 
supported an aqueduct over the river Gordon, consisting of 
three rows of arcnM, several of whidi still remain entire, and 
are esteemed one of the most elegant monuments of Roman 
magnificence. The stones are of an extraordinary size, some of 
timm twenty feet long; said to have been joined umether, 
without cement, by ligaments of iron. The first row of uchea 
was 438 feet long; the second, 746; the third and highest, 806; 
the height of the three from the water, 189 feet 

In the time of Trajan, a noble bridge was built over the 
Tagpi^ or Tayo, near Alcantmra, in Spain, part of which is stiU 
standing. It consisted of six arches, eighty feet broad each, and 
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some of them 200 feet high above the water, exteuding in length 
060 feet. 

The largest single-arched bridn known is over the river 
Elaver, or Allier, in France, called pons veteris JBrevaiis, near 
the city of Brioude, in Auvergne, from Briva, the name of a 
bridge among the ancient Gauls. The pillars stand on two 
rocks, at the distance of 105 feet. The arch is eighty-four feet 
high above the water. 

Of temporary bridges, the most famous was that of Ciesar 
over the Rhine, constructed of wood.^ 

The Romans often made bridges of rafts or boats, joined t» 
one another, and sometimes of empty casks, or leathern bottles, 
as the Gree]m.‘ 


LIMITS OF TOE EMPIRE. 

Tub limits which Augustus set to the Roman empire, and in his 
testament advised his successors not to go beyon^ were the 
Atlantic ocean on the west, and the Euphrates on the east; on 
the north, the Danube and the Rhine ; and on the south, the 
cataracts of the Nile, the deserts of Africa, and mount Atlas; 
including the whole Mediterranean sea, and the best part of the 
then known world: so that the Romans were not without foun¬ 
dation called HBBUH domini, lords of the world, and Rome, lux 
oasis TSSBSBUM, ATgUE ABX OMBIDM OENTIDM, the light pf the 
universe, and the citadel of all nations ; ’ tbbbabum oba qenti- 
uMguB Homa , cut fab bst nihil, et nihil beodndvm ; caput obbis 

TEBBABUM J CAFUT BEBDH J DOMINA BOMA ; PBINCEFS UBBIUH; BE- 
OIA; FULCHBBBIHA BEBUH J MAXIMA BEBUM ; * SSd qUtS de SSptem 

totum circwmpicit orbem montibia , ihfbbii boma deumqub (i, e. 
principum v. imperatorum ) locus, but Rome, the seat of empire 
and the residence of the gods, which from seven hills looks 
around on the whole world. Duntque suis vietrix omnem de 
montibus orbem prospiciet domitim , mabtia boma, kgar ; while 
warlike Rome, victorious, shall behold the subjugated world from 
her seven hills, my works shall be read ; cafut mundi BEHUMguB 
FOTESTAB { Septcm UBBS tdlO jugis TOTI gu£ FBSSIDBT OBBI,‘ 

Agrehably to the advice of Augustus, few additions were 
made to the empire after his time. Trajan subdued Dacia, 
north of Bie Danube, and Mesopotamia and Armenia, east of 
the Euphrates. The south of Britain was reduced by Ostorius, 
under Claudius j and the Roman dominion was extended to the 
frith of Forth and the Clyde, by Agricola, under Domition.* 
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But wbat is remarkable, the whole force of the empire, althoueh 
exerted to the utmost under Severus, one of its most warlike 
princes, could not totally subdue the nation of the Caledonians, 
whose invincible ferocity in defence of freedom ‘ at last obb'ged 
that emperor, after granting them peace, to spend near two 
years in building, with incredible labour, a wall of solid stone, 
twelve feet high and eight feet thick, with forts and towers at 
proper distances, and a rampart and ditch, from the Solway 
frith to the mouth of the Tyne, above sixty-eight miles, to re¬ 
press their inroads.^ 

The wall of Severus is called by some murds, and ^ others 
VAum SpartianuB says it was 80 miles long.'* Eutropiui 
makes it only 32 miles,* See also Victor, Epit. xx. 4. Orosius 
vii. 17. Herodian. ili. 49. Beda, Hist i. 5. Cassiodorus, 
Chrotaicon. Camden, p, 607r edit 1594. Gordon’s Itineriiry, 
a 7—9. p, 65—93. Gough’s translation of Camden, vol. iii. p. 
211 . 
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